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REMINISCENCES 

or 

SEVENTY  YEARS' 

LIFE,  TRAVEL.  AND  ADVENTURE. 


The  world  to  ua  has  been  a  home ; 

Wherever  knowledge  could  be  sought. 
Through  differing  climes  we've  loved  to  roam. 

And  every  shade  of  feeling  caught, 
Fftim  minds  whose  varied  fount  supply 

llie  food  of  our  philosophy. 
From  every  spot  some  prize  we  bore, 

From  every  harvest  gleaned  an  ear." 

Hajix. 

Lull'd  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 
Our  thoughts  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden  chain. 
Awake  but  one,  and,  lo  t  what  myriads  rise  I 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies. 
Hail,  Memory,  haill  thy  universal  reign 
Guards  the  least  link  of  Being's  glorious  chain." 
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OF 

MANY   WHO   HAVE   PASSED  AWAY, 

AND  OP  SOME  WHO   YET   SURVIVE, — 
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PREFACE. 


HAVING  passed  my  seventieth  year,  and  led 
a  life  of  remarkable  vicissitude,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  been  spent  in  the  Public 
Service,  I  venture  to  hope  that  a  record  of  my 
experiences  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen.  I  have  travelled  far  and  near.  My 
earliest  foreipi  travels  were  in  the  East,  and  were 
chiefly  on  foot  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  So  many 
changes  have  since  been  made  in  the  service  that  a 
sketch  of  A  soldier's  lifk  and  its  surroundings  in 
India  fiktv  years  ago  may  be  of  some  value,  as  an 
illustration  of  what  our  rank  and  file  had  then  to  go 
through  in  that  country.  To  such  a  sketch  this  volume 
is  chiefly  devoted.  As  will  be  seen,  I  had  literary  pre- 
dilections even  at  an  early  age.  and  my  experience  in 
India  as  a  barrack-room  author  is  in  some  respects 
unique.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  ever  loved  to 
visit  historic  scenes,  and  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
those  who  have  become  famous.  Some  events,  more- 
over, in  which  I  took  part,  and  which  are  yet  fresh  in 
my  memory,  have  an  abiding  national  interest. 

I  must  not  omit  to  allude  to  one  object  of  special 
importance  to  which,  in  this  section  ot"  my  travels, 
I  have  devoted  considerable  attention.  In  the  early 
days  of  our   Indian  rule,   Christian    Missions  to  the 
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natives — commenced    in    i  79a — were   prohibited,  and 

afterwards,  when  allowed,  were  despised,  and  almost 
ignored,  except  by  professedly  religious  persons. 
This  is  no  longer  possible.  For  many  years  the 
testimony  of  our  Anglo-Indian  rulers  has  borne 
witness  to  the  value  and  importance  of  our  Indian 
Missions,*  and   no  book  on  India  can  well  now  be 

•  So  far  back  as  1870,  Lord  Lawrence  said,  **  I  believe  that,  notwith- 
standing all  that  the  English  people  have  done  to  benefit  that  country, 
the  missionaries  have  done  more  than  all  other  agencies  combined," 
Again  and  again  did  this  great  Indian  statesman  bear  emphatic  testi- 
mony to  the  greatness  of  our  missionary  work.  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
in  giving  a  statistical  summary  which  he  had  collected  from  ofRcial 
sources,  or  from  returns  accepted  by  the  various  governments  in 
India,  testified  that  it  represented  a  sober  and  grand  reality,  and 
said  that  "  it  had  been  his  lot  to  serve  in  every  part  of  India,  from 
the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin ;  that  he  had  seen  almost  every  one 
of  the  423  mission  stations  in  India,  and  had  been  acquainted 
with  almost  every  eminent  missionary'  who  had  laboured  in  India 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  He  had  seen  the  mission  stations 
growing  up  and  the  churches  being  built  in  that  land  of  heathens. 
He  had  attended  mission  school-houses,  had  seen  the  children  in 
class-rooms,  and  had  exa.miaed  them.  He  had  heard  the  evangelistic 
missionaries  preach  in  the  highways  and  by^'ays,  and  had  gone  over 
time  after  time  in  place  after  place  the  prosperous  and'  contented 
Christian  villages.  It  might  be  said  that  he  was  a  solitary  witness, 
but  that  was  not  so ;  he  was  one  out  of  '  a  great  cloud  of  witne^ises ' ; 
and  if  he  were  to  begin  giving  a  list  of  the  Anglo-Indians  who  had 
emphatically  testified  to  the  value  of  missions  in  India,  he  should  have 
to  give  a  list  of  almost  all  tlic  eminent  warriors,  statesmen,  admini- 
strators, and  politicians  who  had  adorned  the  annals  of  the  East." 

About  the  end  of  1890,  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  Lieut.-Govemorof  Hengal, 
addressing  a  meeting  at  Simla,  said  that  '*  while  the  general  population 
(of  India)  increased  between  1872  and  1881  by  8  per  cent.,  the  number 
of  Christians  increased  by  jo  per  cent.  In  the  single  province  of 
Bengal,  where  the  rise  in  the  number  of  Hindoos  was  13  per  cent.,  and 
of  Mahommedans  11  per  cent,  the  growth  of  the  population  of  native 
Christians  was  64  per  cent.  In  the  adjoining  province  of  Assam,  of 
which  I  have  personal  knowledge,  while  the  general  growth  of  the 
population  was  id  percent.,  the  Christians  had  increased  in  the  eight 
Valley  Uistricts  by  140  per  cent.,  and  on  the  Khasia  Hills  .  .  .  the 
increase  had  been  at  the  remarkable  rate  of  250  per  cent.    We  are  now 
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written  without  a  recognition  of  the  same.  And  at 
length,  in  our  own  clay,  we  are  seeing  the  outcome 
of  all  the  labour  of  the  century.*      The  seedtime  is 

on  ihe  brink  of  another  census,  and  in  two  years'  timt:  speakers  from 
this  place  will  probably  be  able  to  tell  you  what  the  results  of  the 
decade  from  1881  to  1S91  have  been,  and  how  far  the  prediction  of  the 
late  Census  Commissioner,  Sir  W.  Plowden,  has  been  verified,  who  pro- 
phesied that  we  should  find  that  the  seed  sown  had  multiplied  still  more 
abundantly  than  in  the  foregoing  periods.  However  this  may  be, 
so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  the  growih  of  Christianity  in 
Ituiia  has  been  a  solid  fact,  aftd  sajficiently  rapid  to  give  ail  needful 
encouragement  to  the  supporters  of  missions,  .  .  .  Converts  are 
numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands  " 

•  An  important  letter  appeared  in  1891,  In  the  Indian  religious 
journals,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Mukherjee,  B.A.,  F.R.M.S.,  which  says : 
"The  ancient  fortress  of  Hinduism,  with  its  four  sides — Monotheism, 
Pantheism,  Dualism,  and  Polytheism — is  everywhere  tottering  and 
ready  to  fall "  ;  and  the  Hindu  Tract  Society  (established  to  maintain 
the  old  religion  against  the  advance  of  Christianity)  cried  a  little  later  : 
"The  missionaries  have  already  made  thousands  of  Christians,  and 
are  continuing  to  do  so  ;  they  have  penetrated  the  most  out-of-the-way 
villages,  and  built  churches  there ;  if  we  continue  to  sleep  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  not  one  will  be  found  worshipping  in  the  temples  in  a 
very  short  time,— nay,  the  temples  themselves  will  be  converted  into 
Christian  churches."  And  the  following  letter  was  last  year  addressed 
to  The  True  Light  (a  paper  published  at  I^hore),  by  Swami  Ram 
Svonder,  lattf  Vice-President  of  the  Benares  Hindu  Shastric  Club : — 
*•  Hinduism  is  now  in  a  most  critical  position.  Its  vitality  is  decaying, 
and  the  community  itself  is  now  ju^t  like  a  man  whose  one  leg  is  on 
one  ship  and  the  other  leg  is  on  another  ship.  Internal  and  external 
influences  of  a  fearful  nature  and  of  heterogeneous  sorts  are  now  at 
work  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  Hinduism,  and  a  thousand  years  of 
thraldom  under  foreign  sway  have  benumbed  the  spirit  of  the  fallen 
Hindus.  Under  a  benignant,  civilised,  and  very  powerful  foreign 
government,  in  the  teeth  of  a  scientific  age,  under  the  potent  and 
liberal  influence  of  Western  education,  and,  moreover,  before  the 
vigorous  and  constant  attacks  of  Christianity  and  many  of  its  off- 
shools,  the  better  days  of  Hinduism  have  become  a  matter  of  the  past. 
With  all  its  faults  and  fallacies,  1  loved  and  liked  Hinduism  very  much, 
but  now  I  am  quite  sure  that  an  educated  and  right-thinking  native  of 
India  cannot  conscientiously  follow  Hinduism  in  all  its  aspects  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  tenn.  Hypocrisy  reigns  supreme  in  the  Hindu 
community,  and  priestcraft  and  blackmail  are  the  only  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  of  the  many  modem  Brahmin  leaders  of  my  co- 
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past ;  the  blade  has  sprung  up  ;  nay,  more,  the  ear  has 
appeared.  The  foundation  has  been  fully  laid  ;  the 
walls  of  the  temple  are  rising.  The  darkness  has 
passed,  the  dawn  has  arrived,  the  full  day  is  ap- 
proiiching.  Then — to  use  the  words  o^  Ruskin.  in  his 
Newdigate  Prize  Poem,  "Salsette  and  Elephanta" — 

"  Then  shall  the  torturing  spells  that  midnight  knew 
Far  in  the  cloven  dcUs  of  Mount  Mem, 
Then  shall  the  moan  of  phrenzied  hymns,  that  sig'hed 
Down  the  dark  vale  where  Gunga's  waters  glide, 
Then  shall  the  idol  chariot's  thunder  cease 
Before  the  steps  of  them  that  publish  peace. 
Already  are  they  heard, — how  fair,  how  fleet, 
Along  the  mountains  flash  their  bounding  feet! 
Disease  and  death  before  their  presence  fly  ; 
Truth  calls,  and  gladdened  India  hears  the  crj', 
Deserts  the  darkened  path  her  fathers  trod. 
And  seeks  redemption  from  the  Incarnate  God." 

As  regards  the  Mahommedans,  "there  was  a  time 
when  the  conversion  of  a  Mahommedan  to  Christianity 

religionists.  The  introduction  of  any  much-needed  and  time-honoured 
reformation  into  the  Hindu  community  is  simply  an  impossibility. 
With  the  mauy  thousands  of  evil  and  barbarous  customs  and  hypo- 
critical practices  that  stare  us  in  the  face,  Hinduism  is  doomed,  and 
any  attempt  towards  its  revival  will  be  merely  waste  of  time,  energy, 
and  money  on  the  part  of  its  so-calted  reformers  and  leaders,  many  of 
whom  are  as  much  Hindu  as  a  native  Christian  convert  is.  The  last 
three  census  reports  have  distinctly  proved  that  India,  the  only  covmtry 
in  the  world  for  Hinduism,  has  lost  many  crures  of  its  Hindus  during 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty-two  years,  and  if  this  wonderful  fall  of 
percentage  in  Hindu  population  continues  to  go  on — and  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  it  should  not  witness  more  fall  in  percentage,  as  there 
is  no  means  in  the  whole  earth  and  heaven  by  which  a  non-Hindu  can 
be  a  Hindu — then  there  will  be  no  Hinduism  after  two  centuries  and  a. 
half.  And  the  best  reason  for  this  fall  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  Hinduism  is  a  religion  which  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
the  soul  of  the  educated  natives  of  India.  I  am  a  missionary'  of  the 
Hindu  religion,  and  have  been  preaching  to  the  people  for  a  very  long 
number  of  years.  With  all  my  experience  about  Hinduism  and  the 
feelings  of  the  people  towards  it,  I  can  safely  and  authoritatively  state 
that  Hinduism  will  not  stand  longer." 
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was  looked  on  as  a  wonder.  Now  they  have  come 
and  are  coming  in  in  thousands^  And  what  is 
very  remarkable,  "  the  learned  Moslems  are  coming 
in  larger  numbers  into  the  fold  of  Christ  than  the 
unlearned  because  they  are  better  educated. "  Our 
first  native  Church  of  England  clergyman,  as  will  be 
seen,  was  a  Mahommedan  ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Imad- 
ud-deen,  a  descendant  of  Persian  royalty,  whose 
family  has  stood  high  among  the  saints  and  scholars 
of  Islamism,  but  who  abandoned  Islam  for  Christianity 
in  1866,  is  now  a  distinguished  representative  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  at  Lahore,  and  has  sent 
to  the  Chicago  Congress  an  interesting  account  of 
Christian  progress  in  the  Punjaub.  "  Great  discus- 
sions and  continual  strivings  about  things  religious," 
he  writes,  "have  gone  on  between  Christians  and 
Mahommedans.  ...  It  is  not  necessary  to  engage 
IN  further  controversy.  All  about  Mahommedanism 
that  it  was  necessary  to  say  has  been  said,  and  whatever 
Mahommedans  could  do  against  Christianity  they  have 
done  to  their  utmost.     We  may  now  say  the  battle 

HAS  BEEN    FOUGHT   OUT    IN    InDIA,    NOT    ONLY    BETWEEN 

Christianity  and  Mahommedanism,  but  also  be- 
tween Christianity  and  all  that  is  opposed  to 
it."* 

In  my  wanderings  I  have  cultivated  the  company 
of  the  Poets ;  and  in  the  present  volume  have  sought 
to  illustrate  Indian  scenes  by  quotations  from  Anglo- 
Indian  and  Native  (as  well  as  from  British)  bards,  and 
I  have  sometimes  poured  forth  my  own  soul  in  song 
as  I  journeyed. 

•  See  Review  of  the  Churches^  August  1893. 


CHAPTER    I. 

EARLY  YEARS,  ENLISTMENT,  AND  VOYAGE  TO  THE 

EAST. 

X   WAS  bom  on  the  i8th  July,  1821,  in  the  City  of  Bath, 
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Page   49,  "  tnahasceap  "  should  be  mahasttr. 
„      68.  after  "Gospel  "  strike  out  quotation  marks  ("). 
„       83,  line  4,  add  "dogs,  the"  before  "jackals." 
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tt  439t  "  Faloner  "  should  be /a/roft«r. 

„  557,  laat  tine  but  one  of  Song,  for  "  the  people'*  pledge  "  read  "theik 

CUAMGELESS  PLEDGE." 


romances,"  written,  as  will  be  remembered,  at  one  sitting  of 

three  days  and  two  nights — kept  a  hermit,  who  had  nothing 

to  do  but  to  let  his  hair  and  nails  grow,  and  live  in  perfect 

seclusion,  while  he  might  liave  as  many  books  as  /le  pleased^ 

and,  indeed,  anything  else   that   he  liked   except   liberty,  I 

coveted  the  post,  and  resolved  to  apply  for  it.     But,  alasf 

though  I  went  to  the  great  man's  mansion,  and  even  ventured 

to  knock  at  the  door,  I  had  not  the  courage  to  await  the 

coming  of  the  Dwarf  who  kept  it,  but  ran  away,  and  so  lost 

the  opportunity  for  ever. 

*  AH  sorts  of  stories  used  to  be  told  in  Bath  about  him.  I  have  heard 
that  he  has  been  seen  riding  on  his  celebrated  white  Arab,  with  two 
sen'ants  behind  him,  and  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion  turning  round  and 
horsewhipping  one  of  them,  and  afterwards  giving  him  a  £^  note  as 
consolation. 
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Reminiscences  of  Sez>€nty   Yeari 

Often  afterwards,  however,  did  I  climb  the  ^rcat  steep  on 
which  stood,  and  still  stands,  the  lofty  Saxon  tower  filled  with 
all  manner  of  riches — antique  statuary,  pictures  by  the  first 
masters,  rarest  books  in  most  costly  bindings,  cabinets  of 
ebony  inlaid  with  jewels,  vases  of  vcrd,  and  other  precious 
works  of  art,  valued  altogether  at  more  than  a  million — to 
whose  summit  Beckford  would  frequently  ascend,  to  sit  in 
solitude  and  enjoy  the  view  of  his  estate  at  Konthill,  \vhich  he 
could  command  from  that  height.  And  in  later  years,  after 
my  return  from  my  wanderings  to  the  home  of  my  youth,  I 
have  repeatedly  mounted  that  silent  and  solitary  tower  -then 
stripped  of  all  its  accumulated  treasures,  the  walls  bare,  the 
bookshelves  once  stored  with  priceless  volumes  all  vacant,  and 
the  scarlet  damask  with  which  walls  and  shelves  were  covered 
hanging  in  ribbons, — and  looked  with  feelings  which  may  be 
imagined  on  the  same  scene,  together  with  the  tomb  of 
Beckford,  lying  among  others  near  the  foot  of  the  column  ; 
the  grounds  around,  once  so  jealously  guarded  from  intrusion, 
having  been  converted  into  a  public  Cemetery.* 

Another  great  man  of  Bath  of  whom  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection,  and  whose  image  floats  before  my  mind's  eye 
while  I  write,  is  that  fiery  genius,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  of 
the  Imaginary  Com^ersations  (in  which,  as  Ellis  observes, 
"  a  great  procession  of  noble  forms  of  olden  times,  and  of  later 
days,  pass  sweetly,  or  haughtily,  or  sadly,  before  us").  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Landor  was  the  friend  of  Robert  Southcy 
and  Robert  Browning.  He  is  called  by  Allibone,  "Poet, 
soldier,  philosopher,  essayist,  and  critic."  I  have  read  that 
Carlyle  "  thought  the  journey  to  Bath  not  too  dear  a  price 
to  pay  for  seeing  him,  and  found  something  royal  in  him." 
Here,  too,  Lowell  visited  him  in  1852,  after  having  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Landor's  Fiesolan  villa.  He  lived  in  Bath 
(generally)  from  1835  to  1857.  I  recollect  often  looking  at, 
and  pointing  out  to  others,  the  house  in  St.  James's  Square 


•  When,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Beckford  (May  2nd.  iS44'(,  the  estate  was 
put  up  to  public  auction,  the  grounds  were  sold  toaniniiktcptrof  Bath,  who 
proposed  to  turn  ihem  into  lea-gardens,  but  was  prevented  by  tlic  Duchess 
of  Hamilton  (a  daughter  oi  Mr.  Beckford).  who  purchased  them  at  a  large 
advance,  and  presented  them  to  the  Rector  of  Walcot  as  a  parochial 
burying  ground.  And  hither  the  Comb  of  Mr.  Beckford  was  subsequently 
removed  from  the  Abbey  Cemetery,  in  which  it  had  first  been  placed. 
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in  which  he  resided,  and  which  I  regarded  as  a  Temple  of 
Genius. 

Of  a  different  stamp  altogether  was  William  Jay,  the  famous 
minister  of  Argyle  Chapel,  celebrated  in  his  youth  as  "  the 
Boy  Preacher  "  (before  he  was  twenty-one  he  had  delivered 
nearly  a  thousand  sermons),  named  in  his  age  "  The  Shrewd 
Old  Nestor  of  the  Modern  Pulpit/'  and  called  by  John  Foster 
"the  Prince  of  Preachers";  the  author  also  of  numerous 
books  ;  whose  name,  like  the  names  of  Beckford  and  Landor, 
is  associated  with  Bath  all  the  world  over.  I  remember — and 
it  is  another  of  my  earliest  recollections — attending  the  Sunday 
School  Jubilee  at  Argyle  Chapel  in  183 1,  when  Mr.  Jay 
occupied  the  pulpit.  His  preaching,  which  was  the  great 
study  and  chief  employment  of  his  life,  was  often  characterised 
by  a  happy  selection  of  texts — witness,  for  instance,  that  of 
his  Funeral  Sermon  for  Rowland  Hill,  *'  Howl,  O  fir  tree, 
for  the  cedar  hath  fallen  I " — and  was  always  remarkable  for 
simplicity,  clearness,  apt  illustrations,  skilful  Scriptural  quota- 
tion, and  "  unction "  ;  and,  withal,  was  so  interesting  and 
instructive  that  persons  of  high  rank  and  hteraiy  distinction 
were  constantly  among  his  hearers.  His  style  has  been  com- 
pared to  "  a  beautiful  mosaic  arranged  with  careful  regard 
to  the  harmony  of  colours,  so  that  nothing  is  wanting  which 
can  please  the  eye  or  gratify  the  taste."  And  his  discourses 
were  so  methodically  divided  that  they  were  easily  remembered 
even  for  years.  An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  him  in 
reference  to  his/vWw//^^ sermons,  Mr.  Jay  was  at  Cheltenham, 
staying  at  the  house  of  a  lady  of  the  Episcopal  communion. 
She  told  him  that  a  minister  of  the  church  she  attended  did 
not,  as  she  feared,  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  begged  him  to  go 
and  hear  him.  Mr.  Jay  went,  and  being  afterwards  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  discourse,  replied,  "  That  is  a  very 
awkward  question  for  me  to  answer,  for  it  was  my  own 
sermon** 

Not  far  from  my  own  dwelling  stood,  and  still  stand,  the 
house,  No.  7,  New  King  Street,  in  which  Sir  William  Herschcl 
— of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  no  other  individual  ever 
added  so  much  to  the  facts  on  which  our  knowledge  of  the 
solar  system  is  founded — first  lived  with  his  incomparable 
sister   Caroline,   his   lifelong  companion   and   fellow-worker, 
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when  he  brought  her  to  Bath  from  Hanover  in  1772  ;  and 
No,  19  in  the  same  street,  in  which  he  discovered  Uranus 
[ti^e  Georgium  Sidus},  and  made  many  other  interesting  dis- 
coveries ;  and  almost  ever>'  room  of  which  he  turned  into  a 
workshop  for  grinding  and  polishing  his  lenses,  etc.  Often 
have  I  looked  with  veneration  on  this  old  Temple,  as  I  re- 
garded it,  of  Genius  and  Science  ;  as  well  as  on  the  Octagon 
Chapel,  in  which  he  was  organist,  and  for  which  he  composed 
many  anthems,  chants,  and  psalm  tunes.  And,  indeed,  go 
where  I  might  in  this  ancient  city,  but  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Haths,  the  l*ump  Room,  the  Grove,  the  Parades, 
and  the  Sydney  Gardens  (the  Vauxhall  and  Ranclagh  of  bygone 
days),  the  spirits  of  the  past  seemed  to  be  present*  There 
was,  moreover,  a  library  and  newsroom  in  Milsom  Street,  kept 
by  a  Miss  Williams,  which  I  knew  well  as  a  boy,  at  which 
quite  a  number  of  distinguished  persons  used  at  that  time  to 
meet,  including  Landor,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Dr.  Falconer, 
John  Arthur  Roebuck,  then  MP.  for  the  city,  etc,  etc. 

And  when  I  have  bent  my  steps  to  the  suburbs,  and 
especially  to  Combe  Down,  where  as  a  boy  I  have  gone 
"  cowsliping,"  and  have  entered  Prior  Park,  what  shades 
have  surrounded  me ! — shades  of  Ralph  Allen  (the  Squire 
Allworthy  of  Tom  Jones),  the  father  of  modern  Batli,  and 
the  herald  of  modem  Post  Office  improvement,  who  there 
gathered  around  him  Arbuthnot,  Fielding  (whom  Byron  called 
"  the  prose  Homer  of  human  nature  "),  Garrick,  Gay,  Home, 
Hurd,  Pope,  Quin,  Richardson,  Sterne,  Swift,  Thomson, 
Warburton.and  other  stars  of  his  time,  including  William  Pitt, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  even  royal  personages !  I 
sometimes  wandered  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Freshford, 
where  lived  Sir  William  Napier,  the  historian  of  the  Pen- 
insular War.  who  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Freshford 
House  in  i83i,when  he  was  engaged  on  his  noble  and  im- 
perishable work  ;  and  who  all  but  completed  it  in  that  charming 
retreat.  Few  men  in  Bath  were  so  well  known  as  Sir  William, 
"  our  English  Thucydides."  His  striking  figure,  fine  manners, 
and  gentleness  to  children,  appear  to  have  attracted  universal 
attention  ;  and  he  might  frequently  be  seen  among  the  brilliant 
circle  before  mentioned  at  Miss  Williams'  in  Milsom  Street 
•  Vide  Peach's  Historic  Houses  in  Bath. 
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Perhaps  no  church  of  the  same  size  can  boast  so  great 
a  number  of  Monuments  as  Bath  Ahbey — *^  the  lantern  of 
England"  So  numerous  are  they  as  to  remind  us  of  the 
famous  epigram  :^ — 

"  These  walls,  adonied  uith  monument  and  bust, 
Show  how  Bath  waters  serve  to  lay  ike  dusC 

The  most  familiar  Memorial  to  my  recollection,  besides  the 
large  tombs  of  Bishop  Montague  and  Lady  Jane  VValler»  wife 
of  the  Parliamentary  general,  is  that  of  Quin,  which  bears  the 
following  inscription,  written  by  Garrick  : — 

1^^  "  The  tongue  which  set  the  table  in  a  roar, 

^^1  And  charmed  the  public  ear,  is  heard  no  more ; 

^^H  Closed  arc  those  eyes,  the  harbingers  of  wit, 

^^^^^  Which  spake  before  the  tongue,  with  Shakspeare  writ ; 

^^^^H^  Cold  IS  that  hand  which,  living,  was  stretched  forth, 

^^^^^ft  At  friendship's  call,  to  succour  modest  worth. 

^^^^^H  Here  lies  Jaues  QuiN — deign,  reader,  to  be  taught, 

^^^^^H  Whatc'er  thy  strength  of  body,  force  of  thought, 

^^^^^H  In  Nature's  happiest  mould  however  cast, 

^^^^^  To  this  compUxion  thou  must  come  at  tast." 

^^         I  have  said  that  1  had  a  great  love  of  books.     Hut  I  had 
I  also   a   love   of  travel,      I     began    as   a    child    by   making 

pilgrimages  to  Bristol.  As  a  great  city,  and  the  nearest  to 
Bath,  it  had  excited  my  youthful  curiosity ;  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  home  of  Chaltcrton,  that  mar\^cUous  boy,  gave 
it  a  tenfold  interest.  From  Bristol  it  was  an  easy  walk 
to  Clifton,  where  now  stretches  the  famous  Suspension 
Bridge,  which  had  not  then  been  erected  over  the  great 
gorge  of  the  Avon, — 

"  By  some  long  past  stupendous  effort  rent 
Of  lab'riag  Nature." 

1  afterwards  became  bent  on  seeing  London  ;  and  one  fine 
morning  set  off  to  waik  there.  The  first  day  I  walked  to 
Marlborough  (33  miles)  ;  the  second,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Reading,  where  I  slept  on  a  haymow ;  and  the  third 
morning,  seeing  one  of  the  stage-coaches  which  then  ran 
between  Bath  and  the  Metropolis  standing  beside  an  inn,  and 
perceiving  that  a  kind  of  box  hung  behind  it  which  I  thought 
was  large  enough  to  hold  and  conceal  me,  I  crept  into  it 
unobserved,  and  in  that  way  rode  into  the  capital      In  another 
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week  I  had  been  sent  home  again  by  the  friends  I  had  gone 
to  visit,  and  had  been  received  once  more  into  the  arms  of 
my  mother. 

My  love  of  travel  and  adventure  was  increased  by  mj- 
intercst  in  Missionary  enterprise.  I  listened  with  great  delight 
to  the  narratives  of  returned  missionaries  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings held  in  Bath,  and  looked  forward  with  much  gratification 
to  the  recurrence  of  such  anniversaries. 

In  a  few  years  I  had  grown  into  a  young  man.  I  had  an 
uncle  who  had  been  in  the  Marines,  whom  I  greatly  admired 
for  his  exploits  (as  Desdemona  did  Othello).  From  him  I 
caught  the  "  scarlet  fever,"  and  desiring  to  see  the  wonders  of 
our  Oriental  empire,  and  having  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
obtain  a  commission,  I  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company.  Let  not  any  one  blame  me  for 
Uiis.  Did  not  Coleridge  do  the  same  ?  Did  not  Steele  enlist  ? 
Did  not  the  afterwards  illustrious  George  Buchanan  serve  as 
a  private  soldier  in  the  Scotch  army?  The  roll  might  be 
made  a  long  one.* 

1  was  soon  on  my  way  to  Chatham,  and  I  must  ow^n  in 
somewhat  uncongenial  society.  Arrived  there,  I  had  scarcely 
donned  my  red  jacket  ere  I  obtained  a  short  furlough,  and 
returned  to  Bath  to  show  ofif  my  uniform,  of  which  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly proud.  Soldiers  were  rare  in  Bath,  and  were  always 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  illustrious  strangers;  and  I  strutted 
up  and  down  the  streets  with  a  happy  consciousness  of  attract- 
ing notice.  But  now,  taking  a  final  farewell  (as  I  thought)  of 
my  friends,  I  returned  to  Chatham.  Here  I  remained  a  short 
time,  during  which  I  continued,  as  much  as  I  could, my  liabit 
of  reading,  and  amused  my  fellow-soldiers  in  our  great  barrack 
room  during  the  hours  of  darkness  by  reciting  them  stories 
culled  and  strung  together  from  my  memory  ;  xvhich  were  in 
some  instances  continued  night  after  night,  like  the  famous 
tales  of  Scheherazade.  We  were  soon,  however,  ordered  to 
India,  marched  to  Gravcscnd,  and  embarked  in  a  ship  bound 
for  Bengal.     And   then   I    might  very  well  have  burst  into 


•  It  may  be  added  that  the  subsequently  famous  John  Hunter  was 
intgnding  to  enlist  for  a  soldier,  when  his  brother  William,  who  had 
become  eminent  as  an  anatomical  lecttirLT.  invited  liim  to  London  to  assist 
him  in  his  dissecting-room.    The  sequel  t!s  well  luiown. 
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SONG. 

To  the  East !  to  the  East !  to  the  land  of  my  dreams ! 
The  land  whicli  e'er  ha^sks  in  the  sun's  brightest  beams ! 
The  land  of  the  mountain,  the  plain,  and  thtr  flood  ; 
The  land  won  for  England  by  torrents  of  blood. 
To  the  East !  lo  the  East !  spread  the  sail  I  spread  the  sail 
To  the  East  t  to  the  East  1  blow,  O  prosperous  gale ! 

To  the  East,  whence  our  fathers  and  brothers  first  came, 

And  which,  while  men  change,  remains  ever  the  same; 

The  land  of  great  princes,  who  own  Britain's  sway, — 

Of  prntid  kings,  who  hrr  rule  and  her  mandate  ubey. 

To  the  East !  to  the  East !  spread  the  sail !  spread  the  sail  I 

To  the  East !  to  the  East !  blow,  O  prosperous  gale  I 

To  the  East,  where  the  ivoried  elephant  herds, 

And  the  peacock  in  splendour  reigns  king  among  birds ; 

Where  the  tiger  lies  crouching  amid  the  tall  grass, 

And  a  tliousand  strange  forms  through  the  \%'ild  wnods  pass. 

To  the  East !  to  the  East !  spread  the  sail !  spread  the  sail  t 

To  the  East  I  to  the  East !  blow,  O  prosperous  gale  ! 

To  the  East,  where  the  banyan  outstretches  her  arms. 
And,  dropping  her  rootlets,  a  grove  round  her  forms ; 
The  slender  palm  lifts  her  plumed  head  to  the  skies, 
Flowers  enwreathing.  illuming,  the  forest,  arise. 
To  the  East !  to  the  East !  spread  the  sail  I  spread  the  sail ! 
To  the  East !  to  the  East  I  blow,  O  prosperous  gale  ! 

To  the  East,  where  gold  streams,*  and  where  diamonds  blaze, 
And  the  Orient  ruby  its  l>eauty  displays, 
WTiere  a  thousand  gems  hide  in  (he  rock  and  the  field, 
And  pearls,  precious  pearls,  in  the  depths  He  concealed  ! 
To  the  East !  to  the  East  I  spread  the  sail !  spread  the  sail  I 
To  the  East  1  to  the  East !  blow,  O  prosperous  gale ! 

To  the  East !  glorious  land  I  famed  in  annals  of  old, 

And  still  to  be  famed  as  times  future  unfold  ! 

Land  that  tyrants  have  thought  to  seize,  rob,  and  oppress. 

But  which  Heaven  gives  to  Esci  ano  to  rule,  guard,  and  bless !  t 

To  the  East !  to  the  East !  spread  the  sail !  spread  the  sail  1 

To  the  Ea!>t !  to  the  East !  blow,  O  prosperous  gale  1 


•  **  Gold  is  found  in  the  bctis  of  roost  rivers  (while  it  impregnates  vast 
tracts  of  land)  in  India.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  the  riches  of 
India  begin  to  be  appreciated  in  England,  the  precious  metal  will  flow  in 
abundance  from  the  Easlern  to  the  Western  hemisphere." — A*.  Montgomery 
Martin, 

t  By  the  census  of  1891  the  population  of  our  Indian  empire  was  shown 
to  be  285,000,000,  being  an  increase  of  fully  30,000.000  since  the  census  of 
18S1.     "  One  hundred  years  ago  the  population  of  India  was  estimated  to 
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We  sailed  from  the  Downs  with  a  fair  wind,  and  were  soon  in 
the  famous  Bay  of  Biscay.  But  then  the  wind  grew  boisterous, 
and  increased  to  a  tempest,  accompanied  by  such  pitching 
and  tossing,  such  reeling  and  rolling,  as  made  many  very 
sorry  they  had  left  the  land,  caused  every  head  to  spin,  and 
stirred  every  stomach  to  rebellion. 

The  storm,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  and  wc  pursued 
our  way.  Ere  long  we  passed  into  the  broad  Atlantic  And 
now  we  had  a  four-montlis'  voyage  before  us,  a  dreary  time 
to  many,  and  more  particularly  to  some  of  the  younger  men.* 


have  been  i  $0,000,000,  and  to  have  remained  at  1 50,000,000  for  years,  and 
even  for  centuries,  kept  at  one  dead  level  by  War,  Pestilence,  and  Famine. 
U  has  iiicreiiscd  by  100,000,000  in  the  coursr  of  the  last  eighty  years. 
There  is  no  fact  like  that  in  the  whole  story  of  muhiplying  of  people."  And 
the  nattv€  Christians  are  rttrw  the  most  rapidly  increasing  of  alt  classes. 

*  The  feelings  of  some  of  such  young  men  were  well  expressed  on 
another  occasion  by  a  youthful  marine  on  bf^ard  a  man-of-war,  whose 
lines  are  so  appropriate,  though,  perhaps,  a  little  faulty,  that  1  shall  venture 
here  to  introduce  them  :— 

THE  MARINE'S  LAMENT. 

Wkittkn  on  Board  D.M.S.  "Royal  AoELAtDE." 

Oh,  could  I  waniler  Ihro"  the  woods  to-day 
Where  violet  and  prinirosc  hidden  bloom, 
And  see  the  dcwdrop  Iremhling  on  the  spray, 
Far  from  this  haunt  of  gloom  I 

Daily  I've  watched  ihe  hedges  and  die  trees 

(iron-  greener,  and  the  hawthorn  blossoming, 
And  M>metiincs  through  ihr  port  a  tittle  breeze 
Doth  whifc]xrr,  it  is  Spring. 

Then  my  mind  pictures  ciuiet  spots  of  green, 

Where  cuckoo-flowers  and  bluebells  nod  their  heads, 
And  feaihery-tipjieil  ferns  bend  down  to  screen 
From  Sol  the  violet  bed*. 

And  in  (he  mnmiig.  when  the  blackbird  sings. 

The  flowers  awakening  with  his  melody, 
The  icphyrs  bear  it  on  their  umecn  wings 
Across  the  sea  to  me. 

My  heart  rejoices  fur  a  moment,  then 

Grows  sad  again,  as  if  to  sorrow  wed  ; 
For  days  return  I  wish  forgotten,  when 
Vomh  hail  not  vanished. 

Oht  those  «weet  wood-walks,  bathed  in  silv'ry  dew, 
^  Where  heather  sweet  and  flowers  blossomed  fair, 

To  ev'ry  haimt  my  happy  childhood  knew, 
Oft  fancy  uulh  repair. 

Ah  !  wlut  are  battles  lost  or  won  to  me  ? 
Is  there  a  joy  in  taking  a  brother's  life? 
Welcome,  ye  glorious  days,  when  there  shall  be 
Heard  no  more  martial  strife. 


I  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  deliver  some  lectures 
to  my  fellow-soldiers ;  and  held  forth  on  the  lower  deck 
amid  a  crowd  that  surrounded  me,  on  subjects  which  I  do 
not  now  remember.  My  lectures,  though  doubtless  of  a  quite 
elementary  character,  were  written  out,  and  occupied  very 
enjoyably  some  time  in  preparation. 

The  evenings  on  board  ship  are  often  cheered  by  song. 
Our  country  is  deeply  indebted  to  her  Naval  song-writers. 
Dibdin,  with  his  **  Poor  Jack,"  **  Tom  Bowling,"  and  some 
tivek'i  hundnd  others,  did  more  to  maintain  our  Navy,  in- 
spirit our  sailors,  and  preserve  order  and  discipline  in  our 
old  wars,  than  all  beside.  Campbell,  with  his  "  Mariners  of 
England,"  and  "  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  has  made  many  a  daring 
seaman.  "  The  Sea !  The  Sea  !  "  of  Barry  Cornwall  ;  the 
"  Black-eyed  Susan  "  of  Gay,  the  "  Brave  Old  Temeraire  "  of 
Duff,  and  "The  Heart  that  can  feel  for  Another"  of  Upton, 
are  familiar  to  all ;  and  these  Songs  are  sung  on  every  British 
ship  that  traverses  or  roams  the  ocean,  while  "  Jack  "  spins  his 
*'  yarn/*  and  the  landsman  tells  his  "  story." 

As  we  passed  through  the  mighty  Atlantic,  wc  beheld 
the  beautiful,  wild,  vine-clad  hills  of  Madeira ;  and  sailed 
on  till — having  crossed  the  Line,  and  participated  in  the 
"ceremonies'*  customary  among  mariners  on  the  occasion — 
we  approached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoix;,  whose  Guardian 
Spirit  Camocns  so  well  describes  addressing  the  Portuguese 
discoverers  four  hundred  years  ago  : — 

"  III  me  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape  behold, 
That  rock  by  you  the  Cape  of  Tempests  named, 


Novr  breezes  steal  through  open  lattices 
Into  Lhocc  rooiTU  so  dear  to  memory. 
Laden  with  breath  of  buds  and  hum  of  bees, 
Fresh  gathcr'd  on  the  lea  ; 

Or  cuckoos'  song,  or  scent  of  lilac  sweet. 

Or  apple  hto^soms  from  some  orchard  near ; 
Or  with  the  notes  the  little  birds  repeat 
When  ev'ning  doth  appear. 

And  down  the  hatchway  sunbeams  swiftly  steal. 

Like  ncw-boni  thoughts  across  the  poet'*  mind 
Vol  even  their  presence  makes  mc  more  to  feel 
The  freedom  I  rengnM, 

To  be  I  scarce  know  what,  to  lead  a  life 
Of  wretchedness  (and  sigh  for  liberty)  ; 
That  I  may  6tted  be  for  the  armed  atrife 

That  some  day  is  to  be.        T.  WooPLlY,  Private  R.M. 
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By  Neptune's  rage,  in  horrid  earthquakes  framed, 
When  Jove's  red  bolts  o'er  Titan's  offspring  flamed. 
With  wide-stretch'd  piles  I  guard  the  pathless  strand. 
And  .\fric's  southern  mound,  unmo\'ed,  I  stand; 
Nor  Roman  prow,  nor  daring  Tyrian  oar 
E'er  dash'd  the  white  wave  foaming  to  my  shore  ; 
Nor  Greece,  nor  Carthage,  ever  spread  the  sail 
On  these  my  seas,  lo  catch  the  trailing  gale  : 
You,  you  alone,  have  dar'd  to  plough  my  main. 
And,  with  the  human  voice,  disturb  my  lonesome  reign.** 

Meanwhile  the  Pole  Star  and  the  Northern  constellations 
sank  in  the  nightly  heavens,  and  the  Ship,  Centaur,  Southern 
Cross,  and  their  brilliant  companions  rose  into  view. 

Soon  we  realise  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  indeed, 
as  it  has  been  called,  the  CAPE  OF  STORMS.  Sudden  and 
frequent  gusts  of  wind  compel  us  many  times  to  "tack  "  ship  : 
and  often,  when  all  seems  clear,  a  cloud,  "  like  a  man's  hand," 
appears  at  a  distance,  and  before  we  can  take  in  sail  a  violent 
tempest  is  raging  which  lifts  the  sea  mountains  high  all  around 
us.  Our  own  British  sailor,  Falconer,  well  describes  the  scene  : 
let  the  reader  turn,  when  at  leisure,  to  his  pages. 

We  now  again  cross  the  Line.  Soon  after  we  are  be- 
calmed for  awhile,  and  reminded  of  Coleridge's  "  Ancient 
Mariner,"  while  we  He 

*'  As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean." 

Rut  the  calm  is  brief,  and  wc  sail  on.  Some  alarm  is 
occasioned  by  a  suspicious-looking  vessel,  which  is  obscrx'ed 
to  be  hovering  near  us,  and  is  thought  to  entertain  piratical 
intentions.  Arms  are  therefore  brought  out,  and  preparation 
is  made  for  defence ;  but  after  following  us  for  awhile, 
and  scanning  our  appearance,  she  takes  herself  oflf.  Other 
ships  (of  which  we  have  seen  but  few  for  some  weeks)  are 
occasionally  observed  far  away  ;  and  a  shoal  or  "  school " 
of  whales  now  and  then  ;  and  numerous  birds  flying  about 
us.  By-and-by,  after  enjoying  the  trade  winds,  wc  arrive 
off  the  Nicobar  Islands,  fringed  with  the  graceful  palm  trees 
which  give  such  a  characteristic  charm  to  Eastern  lands. 
From  one  of  these  islands  a  boat,  full  of  natives  of  savage 
appearance,  comes  out  to  us  with  beautiful  fruits  of  various 
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kinds,  which  they  offer  for  sale  or  barter.  As  the  first 
natives  of  this  region  we  have  seen,  we  look  on  their  naked 
forms  with  no  little  curiosity.  Then  we  pass  the  Andamaji 
Islands,  which,  wc  are  told,  are  also  inhabited  by  savages.* 
But  wc  are  getting  towards  civilised  territories.  The  sword- 
fish,  the  flying-fish,  the  tiger-shark,  the  sea-hedgehog,  and 
other  curious  creatures,  of  some  of  which  we  get  occasional 
glimpses,  abound  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Soon  we  reach  the 
Sandhcads,  and  take  on  board  our  pilot — quite  a  gentleman,t 
with  blue  uniform  coat,  figured  brass  buttons,  and  gold  lace 
cap,  and  attended  by  a  native  servant — and  sail  on.  By- 
and-by  it  is  night     Again  it  is  morning. 

"  See,  how  at  once  the  bright  effulgent  aun, 
Rising  direct,  swift  chases  from  the  sky 
The  short-lived  twilight ;  and  uith  ardent  blaze 
Looks  gaily  tierce  through  all  the  dazzling  air  : 
He  mounts  his  throne  ;  but  kind  before  him  sends, 
Issuing  from  out  the  portals  of  the  mom. 
The  genial  breeze  to  mitigate  his  fire 
And  breathe  refreshment  on  a  fainting  world."  | 

The  day  passes.  Once  more  it  is  night.  Another  day 
and  night  wear  on.  After  three  days  we  drop  anchor  off 
Saugor  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  ;  this  island, 
as  wc  know,  is  famous  for  tigers,  \N'hich,  we  are  told,  some- 
times swim   out   into  the  stream  ;    famous,  too,  or  rather 


•  Professor  Max  MttUcr,  in  his  address  to  the  Anthropological  section 
of  the  British  A&socialion  at  Cardiff  in  1S91,  showing  how  impossible  it  is 
to  estimate  aright  the  character  of  a  people  without  intimate  intercourse 
with  them,  and  a  knovvlrdge  of  llieir  language,  obser\-es:  "No  race  has 
been  so  cruelly  maligned  for  centuries  as  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Andaman 
Islands.  An  ^Vrab  writer  of  the  ninth  century  states  thai  their  complexion 
was  frightful,  their  hair  frizzled,  their  countenance  and  eyes  terrible,  their 
feet  very  large,  and  almost  a  cubit  in  IcDgth,  and  that  they  go  quite  naked- 
Marco  Polo  (about  1285)  declared  that  Uic  inhabitants  are  no  belter  than 
wild  beasts,  and  he  goes  on  to  say :  '  I  assure  you.  all  the  men  of  this 
island  of  Angamanain  have  heads  like  dogs,  and  teeth  and  eyes  likewise  ; 
in  fact,  in  the  face  they  are  just  like  big  mustifl' dogs.'  They  are  now  found 
to  be  very  different."  And  the  Professor  gives  much  interesting  information 
furnished  by  the  English  officers  who  went  lu  live  among  them  when 
after  the  Mutiny  of  1857  these  islands  were  used  as  a  penal  colony  for 
India,  and  who  found  them  a  very  interesting  and  even  a  U/vabU  people  t 
(Sec  also  Hunter's  Indian  Empire,  chap,  iii.,  p.  70  et  seq.) 

t  The  pilots  receive  about  £^00  a  year,  and  they  have  a  present  from 
each  ship  they  navigate.  The  pilot  brigs  are  stationed  at  the  Sandheads, 
and  ser^e  as  lightships  in  that  dangerous  locality. 

X  Thomson. 
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infamous,  for  the  number  of  infants  formerly,  if  not  stili* 
thrown  here  to  the  sharks  and  alligators  as  an  offering  to 
Gunga,  the  Spirit  of  the  River  (which  all  Hindoos  regard 
as  the  source  of  salvation),  by  the  female  pilgrims  annually 
resorting  hither  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  innocent  children  have  thus,  it  would  secm^ 
been  immolated  here  ;  and  many  of  the  mothers  have  probably 
given  themselves  to  the  a!iigators.t  Thus  early,  at  the  very 
gates  of  the  land,  we  are  reminded  of  the  cruel  superstitions  of 
India.  (A  six  years*  pilgrimage  from  the  source  of  the  Ganges 
in  the  Himalaya  to  its  mouth  at  Saugor  and  back  again, 
known  as  Pradakshin,  is  performed  by  many  Hindoos.)  Here, 
too,  the  Bore,  when  it  occurs,  takes  its  rise,  occasioning  no 
little  disaster  as  it  rushes  up  the  river.  Yonder  are  the 
deadly  Sunderbunds,  a  vast  forest  jungle,  the  alleged  birthplace 
(?/CHOLER.\. 

With  morning  we  pursue  our  way,  passing  Kedgeree, 
and  going  on  by  tedious  and  careful  navigation  among  the 
shifting  sands,  and  through  a  strong  current,  till  after  tliree 
days  more  \sc  approach  Calcutta, 

•  hifanticide  at  Saugor  was  prohibited  in  1802  by  the  Marquis  Wcllesley, 
who  declared  the  practice  to  be  murder,  punishable  with  death,  because 
it  was  not  sanctioned  by  thtf  Hindoo  Shastras.  We  are  not  sure,  however, 
that  it  has  altogether  ceased.  And  there  is  eve r>"  reason  to  beUevc  that 
the  same  offence  is  practised  in  other  ways.  "Though  tlie  crime  of  in- 
faaticide/'says  Miss  Roberts,  "  upon  any  pretext  whatever  is  not  permitted 
by  the  Britisli  Government,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  eluding  the  laws 
in  force  against  it,  since  the  natives  are  possessed  of  so  many  facilities 
for  accomplishing  in  private  what  they  no  longer  dure  to  perform  before 
the  world.  A  small  quantity  of  opium  administered  in  the  first  nourish- 
ment given  to  a  newborn  babe  will  send  it  to  its  everlasting  rest ;  and  as 
no  inquiry  is  instituted  ^a  to  the  cause  of  death  peri>ciratcd  witliout 
apparent  violence,  and  \s'here  the  probabilities  arc  in  favour  of  its  having 
been  occasioned  by  natural  accident,  the  murderers  escape  detection." 

t  The  law  abolishing  infanticide  does  not  forbid  suicide. 


CHAPTER  JI. 


THE  CITY  OF  PALACES, 

OUR  vicinity  to  the  capital  is  indicated  by  the  charming 
palatial  villas  of  Garden  Reach,  set  like  gems  amidst 
greenest  verdure,  which  follow  on  our  right  bank  in  endless 
succession,  and  which  arc  confronted  by  numerous  villages 
half  hidden  amid  palms  and  bamboos,  by  the  world-famous 
Botanical  Gardens,  and  by  what  we  arc  told  is  the  Bishop's 
College,'  on  the  opposite  side  ;  while  the  muddy  river — the 
Hoog/i/y,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges — every  moment  grows 
more  and  more  animated  with  ships,  and  fishing  and  pleasure 
boats  many  of  the  latter  being  very  elegant  and  shaded  with 
Venetians.  Numbers  of  the  boatmen,  uTapped  around  with 
sheeting,  look,  as  somebody  says,  almost  like  ghosts,  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  imagine  them  risen  from  the  dead  in 
their  grave-clothes.  All,  however,  is  sunny  and  beautiful 
(though  a  little  chilly),  except   that   now  and  then  a  dark 

•  The  first  stone  of  this  magnificent  establishment  u-as  laid  by  Bishop 
Middlcton  in  1820.  The  Soricty  for  iho  Propugaiion  of  the  Gospel  hanng 
founded  it  at  the  insUnre  of  that  venerable  prelate  for  the  training  of 
preachers,  catechists,  and  schoolniaateni,  for  the  general  extension  of  educa- 
tion, and  for  the  reception  of  European  missionaries  on  their  arrival  in  india  ; 
and  having  raised  under  a  Royal  Letter  the  sum  of  ^5,000  towards  its  erec- 
tion, another  j^JtOOO  was  given  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  and  the 
Churrh  Missionary  Society  respectively  to  the  Building  Fund,  whirl*  was 
aided  by  other  coiitribulinns,  while  the  Church  Missionary  Soricty  afforded 
additional  assistance  to  the  institution,  and  the  British  and  F'oreign  Bible 
Society  assigned  to  it  ^5,000  fur  the  Scriptural  Translation  Department. 
Other  sums  hare  since  been  appropriated  to  the  College,  including  a  bequest 
of  ^30.000  by  "  A  Man  of  Kent."  The  College  funds  are  administered  by 
tlie  Society  for  tlic  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  while  the  institution  itself 
is  under  the  management  of  a  principal  and  two  professors,  and  maintains 
Native  tuturi»  fur  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  the  Oriental  languages.  It 
is  open  alike  tu  all  Christian  men, — European  and  Native, — imder  certain 
limitations  and  regulations. 
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object — the  corpse,  it  is  suggested,  of  some  unfortunate 
Hindoo,  whose  remains  have  not  been  wholly  consumed  on 
the  funeral  pyre — is  seen  floating  past  us,  with  a  number 
of  birds  upon  it*  And  now  we  draw  near  our  port,  and  our 
four  months'  voyage  will  soon  be  finished.  The  broad  stream 
becomes  more  and  more  crowded  with  vessels — English, 
American,  Arab,  Chinese,  Manilla,  and  Native — "  perhaps  the 
finest  fleet  of  merchant  shipping  the  world  can  produce" 
(about  which,  howcven  numbers  of  kites  are  ho\ering,  as 
if  looking  out  for  food) — while  the  far-stretching  bank,  at 
once  a  splendid  pleasure-ground  and  a  noble  highway  :— 
and  the  commodious  quay,  with  its  flights  of  steps  and 
pillared  platforms,  extending  along  the  bank  the  whole 
length  of  the  city, — seem  full  of  moving  objects.  The  citadel 
of  Fort  W'illiam — one  of  the  most  perfect  fortifications  in 
the  world  t — identified  in  the  memories  of  most  Englishmen 
with  our  early  history  and  the  imprisonment  of  our  country- 
men in  the  Black  Hole  ;  its  green  glacis,  cannon,  dry  ditch, 
drawbridge  and  gate ;  the  superb  colonnaded  and  domed 
residence  of  the  Governor-General  of  India ;  and — at  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea — the  CiTY  OK  PALACES,  with 
its  marble-like,  Greek-Ukc,  pillared  mansions,}  church  spires, 
mosques,  pagodas,  and  one  tall  monument — to  Ochterlony 
(statesman  and  warrior),  as  we  afterwards  find — stand  be- 
fore us. 

The  anchor  is  dropped.     Friends  who  have  been  awaiting 

*  The  Kev.  T.  Gardner  says  :  "  You  cannot  go  at  any  rime  anywhere  on 
the  river  without  the  risk  of  seeing  a  dead  body  lying  here  and  there  upon 
the  t>anks,  perhaps  lloating  down  the  stream,  with  two  or  three  crowa 
standing  on  it,  and  tearing  out  pieces  from  it.  We  have  seen  and  heard 
the  dogs  all  night  quarrelling  over  human  bodies,  and  tearing  them  close 
beside  us."  It  is  now  forbidden  to  throw  bodies  into  the  river,  and  the 
authorities  have  provided  a  public  furnace  for  burning  them. 

t  This  fortress,  begun  by  Clive,  and  built  on  the  Vauban  system  at  a 
cost  of /2,ooo,ocx>.  requires  from  10,000  to  15.000  men  to  defend  it.  The 
ships  pass  so  close  thereto  that  they  may  be  hailed  from  the  glacis. 

\  "  In  Calcutta  the  houses  are  generally  square  blocks,  at  least  two, 
generally  three,  stories  in  height,  always  standing  alone,  in  what  are  called 
'  compounds.'  or  courts  adorned  with  gardens  ami  surrounded  by  the 
domestic  offices.  Each  house  is  a  separate  design  by  itself,  and  toward 
the  south  is  always  covered  by  deep  verandahs,  generally  arcaded  on  the 
basement,  with  pillars  as  above,  which  arc  closed  to  liaU  their  height,  from 
above,  by  green  Venetian  blinds,  which  arc  fixed  as  part  of  the  structure. 
The  dimensions  of  these  facades  are  about  those  of  the  best  Venetian 
palaces.    The  Grimani,  for  instance,  both  in  dimensions  and  arrangement. 
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friends  come  on  board  ;  and  numerous  attendants,  vehicles,  etc, 
line  the  banks  to  bear  the  passengers  away.  We.  too,  are 
soon  disembarked,  and  march  into  Fort  William,  headed  by 
our  band,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  onlookers.  The 
plain  on  which  Calcutta  stands — not  a  solitary'  hill  is  near 
it,*  and  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  swamp,  the  abode  of 
tigers  and  other  denizens  of  the  jungle  t — is  covered  with 
innumerable  people  of  difTering  hue  and  aspect,  in  varied 
and  picturesque  costumes,  the  graceful  robe  and  turban  of 
the  East,  and  many  coloured  girdles  or  loin-cloths — numbers, 
however,  ha\'ing  little  or  no  clothing ;— elephants,  some  of 
them  gaily  caparisoned,  and  carrying  howdahs  containing 
princely-looking  personages  ; — saddle-horses  and  their  riders  ; 
carriages,  European  and  Native,  of  all  descriptions,  drawn 
by  horses,  ponies,  and  bullocks  (distinguished  by  the  hump 
and  dewlap  which  characterise  Indian  cattle),  all  intermingled, 
and  for  the  most  part  moving  easily  ;  and  every  now  and 
then  the  much-talkcd-of  palanquin — looking  so  strange  and 
coffin-like  to  us — each  with  its  retinue  of  bearers.  Numerous 
palanquins  with  their  bearers  are  also  waiting  for  hire.     Here 

would  range  perfectly  with  the  ordinary  run  of  Calcutta  houses;  though, 
alas!  none  of  them  wtuild  approach  it  in  design.  They  also  possess,  when 
of  three  stories,  the  adi'antage  of  having  the  third  story  of  equal  height  to 
the  lower  two." — FergassoK. 

•  A  Bengalee  Baboo  is  said  to  have  told  one  of  our  8un*eyors  that  he 
had  seen  many  hills  near  Calcutta.  On  being  asked  "where?"  he  replied, 
"The embankments  of  the  tanks." 

t  "  In  the  Old  Wi>rld  there  is  no  pxample  of  the  growth  of  a  capital 
so  rapid.  In  1596  this  mighty  metropolis  figures  on  the  rent-roll  of  the 
Emperor  Akbar  as  K.ilkutta,  one  of  three  villages  in  the  district  of  Hoogbly, 
which  together  paid  an  annual  tax  of  /234i.  Driven  in  1686  from  the 
Factory  at  Hooghly — where  they  had  originally  estahhshed  themselves 
about  1640,  under  the  favour  of  Shah  Jehan,  through  the  intercession  of  Mr. 
Broughton,  an  Enghsh  surgeon — by  the  Mussulman  officer  of  Aunmgzebe, 
the  East  India  Company's  agent,  the  notorious  Mr.  Job  Chamock,  with  his 
council,  sailed  down  the  river,  in  search  of  another  site.  Aolabaria,  on  the 
same  right  bank,  and  somewhat  below  the  present  Botanical  Garden,  was 
tried.  But.  though  the  ferry  town  on  the  high  road  to  the  shrine  of 
Juggemathin  Orissa,  that  place  hud  the  two  disadvantages  of  bad  anchorage 
and  exposure  to  the  raids  of  the  Maralhas.  Not  so  the  high  ground 
immediately  to  the  north  of  Kalkaita.  There  the  river  was  deep;  its 
expanse,  a  mile  broad  at  high  water,  protected  the  place  from  the  Western 
devastators;  and  the  surrounding  inhabitants  were  a  prosperous  brother- 
hood of  receivers  for  the  Company's  trade.  Under  a  large  shady  tree, 
somewhere  between  the  present  Mint  and  the  most  orthodox  quarter  of 
Sobha  Bazaar,  Job  Charnock  set  up  the  Company's  flag."  And  then  the 
city  was  founded. 
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and    there   among   the   people,   easy   to  be  recognised,  and 
saluted   with   profound    respect   by   the   devout,  while   some 
appear  to  shrink  from  his  gaze,  walks  the  proud  Brahmin  • 
his  head  shaven — a  tuft  only  remaining  dependent  from  his 
crown — the  sacred  cord  (of  which  we  read)  thrown  over  one 
shoulder  or  ear  ;  f  the  symbol  of  Siva  painted  on  his  forehead. 
The    Brahmins  of  Lower   Bengal,   however,   are   considered 
inferior  to  those  of  the   North  and  North-West     Numbers 
of  KuraKJans,  too,  are  to  be  seen,  having  the  dark  skin  of 
the  half-caste,  while  wearing  the  costume  of  the  European. 
Many  other  strange  objects  attract  our  attention.     Here  are 
a  number  of  men — oddly  enough  called  bhcesties — watering 
U)c  roads  from  the  skins  slung  m/er  t/ut'r  s/tou/dcrs.     Specially 
noticeable  arc  the  gigantic  storks  or  cranes  {ciconia  argala)^ 
•omc  five  or  six  feet  high, — the  "  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  "  %  of 
the  Eaut,— standing  often  on  one  leg,  motionless  and  unre- 
(^ardcd  ;  or  stalking  to  and  fro  with  martial  step  (whence  they 
derive  the  name  aK  Adjutants)  ;  or  perched  on  the  walls  or  roofs 
of  houses,  and  especially  on  the  top  of  Government  House, 
as  if  they  were  part  of  the  Governor-General's  body-guard, 
taking  their  observations.     Some  one  has  suggested  that 
they  may  be  old  Governors-General  themselves  : — "  Whether 
the  souls  of  defunct  Governors-General  inhabit  their  bodies," 
says  he, "  is  not  known  to  the  birds  ;  but  if  the  proud  con- 
sciousness which  ihcy  seem  to  possess  of  superiority  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  feathered  host  congregated  in  that  City  of  Palaces, 
coupled  with  their  favourite  haunts,  be  proofs  in  point,  they 
arc  assuredly  nothing  less  than  feathered  Clives,  Hastings, 
Bentincks,  and  other  defunct  iilustrissimi  oi  the  same  gcnus."§ 


*  It  is  said,  "  Tlif^  world  U  ffubject  to  the  gods,  llie  go<la  to  the  Muntras, 
the  Muntras  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Brdlimins,  and  therefore  the 
iiraiimins  art  ^ods.' 

t  A  prince  cannot  purchase  the  Brahminical  Thread,  which  is  the  badge 
of  Brahmin  dignity,  for  millions:  "As  a  mouse  cannot  change  into  an 
rlrphant  neither  can  a  Sudra  l>c  changed  into  a  Brahmin." 

t  By  an  nncicnt  taw  of  licngal  a  heavy  penalty  is  attached  to  the  killing 
xA  one  of  them. 

\  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  if  this  is  the  case  they  greatly  humble 
thrtuirlves.  ''  Kvery  morning  tinine  of  these  birds  station  themselves  near 
to  the  i-ookrnom  docirn,  ready  In  ante  the  oflal  which  may  be  thrown  out 
liy  the  conks;  and  many  furious  battles  tiike  place  in  the  course  of  the 
in'^tilnK  lor  the  posscaaion  of  bones  and  other  spoils  wliich  may  occa* 
siuually  present  Uieroscl\*es  to  their  watchful  eyes.    Their  beaks  are  very 
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(These  birds,  by-lhe-bye,  ugly  as  they  look,  give  us  the 
beautiful  Marabout  feathers,  so  much  valued  by  our  ladies, 
and  which  sometimes  sell  for  their  weight  in  gold.)  The 
crows,  too,  are  verj'  numerous  and  noisy.  All  this  is  seen 
in  the  full  light,  wc  might  rather  say  the  gtare^  of  brilliant 
sunshine,  which  obliges  us  to  hasten  to  our  quarters.  I\s  we 
enter  the  Fort,  the  Sepoys — the  first  wc  have  seen— salute 
us.  It  is  yet  early,  but  hot ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
wc  are  confined  to  barracks,  for  soldiers  are  not  allowed  to  go 
out  in  the  sun.  The  bare  walls,  destitute  of  all  ornament, 
shut  us  in.  But  we  are  surprised  to  find  how  many  native 
sen'ants  wc  have — cooks  to  prepare  our  food,  water-carriers 
to  bring  us  that  most  needful  fluid,  barbers  to  shave  us  and 
cut  our  hair,  shoeblacks  to  clean  our  boots,  washermen  to 
cleanse  our  linen,  and  all  sorts  of  people  to  do  all  sorts  of 
things  for  us.  Moreover,  we  are  told  that  the  Sepoys  do 
many  of  the  European  soldiers'  outdoor  duties.  There  cannot 
be  much  left  for  us  to  do.  And  really  we  can  do  but  little, 
the  heat  is  so  great  There  arc  many  flics  plaguing  us,  too ; 
antfl  are  running  about  the  floor,  and  lizards  running  up  the 
walls.'     Wc  go  to  sleep;  we  read.     But  by-and-by  evening 

long  and  thick,  and  they  possess  great  strength  in  them.  When  they  are 
fighting,  llie  chopping  of  tht^ir  bills  and  fluttering  of  tlieir  uings  arc  the 
signals  to  u-uiting  kites  and  crows,  numbers  of  which  immediately  surround 
them,  and  commonly  t:arry  off  the  prize  for  which  they  arc  contending." — 
Stat  ham. 

■  "  In  consequence  of  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  mctL-mpsychosis  (the 
eighty-four  lacs  of  changes  through  which  all  souls  arc  liable  to  pass — that 
is,  8,400,000;  which  various  forms  of  life  arc  .supposed  tu  consist  of 
3,300,000  quadrupeds ;  900.000  aquatic  animals ;  1,000,000  feathered 
animals;  1,100,000  creeping  animals;  1,700,000  immovable  creatures,  such 
as  trees  and  stones;  1,400,000  forms  of  human  beings),  no  man,  woman, 
or  child  among  the  Hindoos  will  venture  to  kill  an  animal  of  any  kind. 
Ever>'where  in  India  animals  of  e^*e^y  description  appear  to  live  on  terms 
of  the  greatest  confidence  and  intimacy  with  human  beings.  Everywhere 
they  dispute  possession  of  the  earth  with  man.  Birds  build  their  nests 
and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  lields  untroubled  by  fears  or  misgivings,  before 
the  *-ery  eyes  of  every  passer-by,  and  within  the  reach  of  every  village 
schotilhny.  Animals  of  all  kinds  rove  over  the  soil  as  if  they  were  the 
landlords.  Here  and  llicre  a  needy  farmer  may  drive  them  from  bis  crops, 
but  he  dares  not  question  their  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  food  he  eats  and 
the  house  he  occupies  ;  while  everywhere  in  the  towns  they  are  admitted, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  privileges  of  fellow-citizens.  Bulls  walk  about  indc- 
jiendenily  in  the  streets,  and  jostle  you  on  the  pavements;  monkeys 
domesticate  themselves  jauntily  on  the  roof  of  your  house ;  parrots  peer 
jnqui.titively  from  the  caves  of  your  bedroom  into  the  mysteries  of  your 
loiict ;  crows  make  themselves  at  home  on  your  window-sill,  and  carry  off 
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comes  on,  VVc  go  out  and  stroll  about  the  Fort,  noticing  its 
broad  walls,  numerous  buildings,  and  large  grass  plots  sur- 
rounded by  rows  of  shady  trees  ;  *  its  gravelled  promenades, 
its  parks  of  artillery.f  and  piles  of  cannon-balls  and  bombshells. 
Night  soon  obliges  us  to  return.  The  hours  roll  on.  The  air 
is  hotter  than  ever,  for  the  heat  is  increased  by  the  barrack 
lamps.  Wc  seek  to  rest,  but  cannot.  We  arc  kept  awake  by 
the  barking  of  dogs,}  the  yells  and  howls  of  jackals  (which 
appear  to  scour  the  country'  in  troops),  the  screaming  of 
elephants,  the  drumming  of  native  music,  the  challenge  of 
sentinels,  the  outcry  of  native  watchmen,  and  the  attacks 
of  swarms  of  insects  and  flics,  and  especially  of  mosquitoes, 
which  creep  and  trumpet  and  buzz  all  round  us,  and  know, 
too-  by  instinct,  the  '*  fresh  arrivals,"  and  so  hasten  to  make 
our  particular  acquaintance  and  devour  us.  And  //lis  is 
India  I  §  (Ae  Paradise  of  the  East, 


impudently  any  portable  article  of  jewelleiy  that  lakes  their  fancy  on  your 
dressing-table;  sparrows  hop  about  impertinently,  and  lake  the  bread  off 
your  table-rloth  ;  a  solitary  mongoose  emerges  e\'cry  morning  from  a  hole 
in  your  verandah,  and  expects  a  share  in  your  breakfast ;  swarms  of  insects 
claim  a  portion  of  your  midday  meal,  and  lc\'>-  a  tax  on  the  choicest 
delicacies  of  your  dinner-table  ;  bats  career  triumphantly  about  your  head 
as  you  tight  yourself  to  your  bedroom ;  and  at  certain  seasons  snakes 
domicile  themselves  unpleasantly  in  the  folds  of  your  caat-ofTganneiita." — 
Sir  Monier  WiHiami. 

•  "  The  Fort  is  spacious  and  handsome,  but  very  hot  from  the  ramparts 
that  surround  it.  The  44M  Queen's  hmn  lost  three  officers  by  death,  nine 
hai/e  returned  to  En^t^nd  on  sick  certificate,  and  three  hundred  of  the 
privates  are  in  hospital— this  in  six  months  /"—F ashy  Parkes.  ft  will 
scarcely  be  believed  that  ei;;ht  rupees  used  to  be  stopped  from  each 
soldier  on  his  landing,  for  the  expense  of  his  buriai.  Yet  this  is  stated 
as  a  fact.     (Sec  Memoirs  of  Lieut.  John  Shipp,  page  32.) 

+  "  The  ordnance  yards  generally  contain,  independent  of  the  guns 
mounted  on  the  work*,  between  3,000  and  4.000  pieces  of  iron  and  brass 
ordnaace.  including  many  heavy  mortars.  The  quantity  of  shot  aiid  shell 
for  the  different  calibres  seldom  falls  short  of  1,800,000  rounds,  ready- 
prepared  grape  and  case  shot  included,  but  exclusive  of  mart  than 
14,000,000  loose  shot,  of  various  diametere,  for  grap*:  and  canister. 

"The  Fort  mounts  619  guna  of  various  calibres,  from  1 2  to  32  pounders, 
exclusive  of  mortars :  viz.,  the  bastions  and  redans,  205  ;  flanks  of  bastions, 
89;  redoubts,  ravelins,  and  counter-guards.  197;  hinettes,  132;  and 
fatisscbrats,  6.  .  ,  .  The  gunpowder  magazines  arc  all  bomb-proof,  and, 
independent  of  the  grand  magazine,  arc  made  to  contain  snr  1  'Tc 

than  5,000  barrels  or  e;oo,ooo  pounds  of  poi\'drr.     There  ai'  ch 

orexpen-  ■        ■      '        ■     ,c>of.  10  holo  ji-r  r.arrels 

each.    Tl  <:>munitioa  lodged  In  the 


i:^   I  ,^L'j,i_>^_'  Ilium: 
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(We  remained  about  a  month  in  Calcutta.  I  will  sketch 
some  of  the  events  and  scenes  of  a  WEEK-DAY  and  of  a 
Sunday  in  the  Indian  Metropolis.) 


BOOM!  The  Morning  Giint  The  roll  of  the  martial 
drum  floats  upon  the  drowsy  ear.  The  bugle  calls  the 
garrison  to  their  daily  exercise.  *'  Caw !  caw !  caw  \ "  the 
cry  of  crows,  is  heard  on  ever)-'  side.  It  is  daybreak.  Sec 
yon  grey  pyramidal  column  looming  in  the  east,  with  its  base 
on  the  horizon  !  It  seems  not  to  move  for  a  while ;  but 
presently  its  foundations  are,  as  it  were,  upheaved,  while  its 
outline  becomes  more  brilliant.     It  is  the  Zodiacal  Light! 

Among  the  earliest  objects  to  be  discerned  are  the  numerous 
pigs,  which  we  find  share  with  the  "  adjutants "  and  other 
animals  the  duties  of  scavengers  of  Calcutta,  and  may  be 
perceived  feeding  on  the  Hindoo  corpses  thrown  up  or  left  by 
the  tide  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Hooghly.  These  do  not  prepare 
us  to  anticipate  with  much  gusto  a  dinner  of  roast  pork,  or 
to  envy  the  fate  of  the  Hindoo  population. 

People  arc  now  seen  coming  forth  (as  we  learn)  to  their 
morning  ablutions  •  and  devotions  in  the  river,  the  banks  of 
which  soon  become  thronged  with  bathers  and  worshippers, 
— men  and  women  (more  or  less  dressed)— paying  their  de- 
votions at  the  moment  of  sunrise  to  the  "  lord  of  day,"  whose 
appearance  they  hail  with  a  low  prolonged  murmur.  These  are 
all,  we  may  suppose,  Hindoos  (but  no!  Mahommedans  arc 
mingled  with  them,  though  they  do  not  worship  the  sun) ;  and 
among  the  first  things  that  attract  our  attention  is  the  mark 
on  the  forehead  which  denotes  the  "  god"  whom  each  serves. 
(V\Tiat  a  reproach  is  this  to  QhrXsiifins  tishamed  of  tfwir  faith  I) 
Some  bring  with  them  little  images  of  these  "gods,"  while 
others  make  them  from  the  mud  on  the  spot.  Some  wash 
their  clothes  at  the  same  lime  that  they  bathe.  Many  priests 
and  teachers  are  among  the  masses,  and  the  hubbub  is  great. 

Italian  climate  in  the  cold  weather,  are  said  to  be  characteristic  of  Calcutta, 
and  to  relieve  it  from  the  stigma  of  Bishop  Heber  of  possessing  the  worst 
climate  he  ever  met  with."  W>  have  no  knowledge  or  recollection,  however, 
of  these  ameliorations  of  its  plagues. 

*  Soap  such  us  we  use  appears  to  be  in  India  an  almost  unknown  luxury. 
The  Hindoos  abhor  everything  prepared  with  animal  fat;  but  earth  and 
some  vegetable  substances,  including  the  soap  nut,  arc  occasionally  used. 
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But  Calcutta  is  truly  L'Hdtel  du  Monde.  Here  and  there 
may  be  seen  a  Parsce,  known  by  the  pyramidal  shape  of  his 
hat  Mingled  with  the  somewhat  strong-smelling  mass  of 
native  inhabitants,  Hindoo  and  Mussulman,  with  the  vendors 
of  sweetmeats  and  pulse  (who  give  the  scene  the  appearance 
of  a  fair),  and  with  some  few  of  our  countrymen  that  soon 
follow,  are  bold  and  lordly  Arabs ;  flat-nosed,  angle-eyed, 
long-tailed,  yellow  Chinese  ;  huge-mouthed,  piratical-Iooking 
Malays ;  clean  and  portly  Dutch ;  kccn-cycd  children  of 
Abraham ;  *  handsome  and  courtly  Persians ;  haughty, 
turbancd.  and  wide- trousered  Turks  ;  industrious  Armenians  ; 
brave,  strong,  muscular  Danes ;  tall,  thin,  tobacco-loving 
Yankees  ;  little  lively  Frenchmen  ;  Portuguese,  and  Eurasians  ; 
dockyard  ivallahs  (who  are  known  by  their  tools)  repairing 
to  their  daily  toil ;  coolies,  returning  with  their  employers 
from  market,  carrying  vegetables  and  miscellaneous  pur- 
chases on  their  heads  ;  and  other  coolies  with  fish  in  baskets 
slung  across  their  shoulders.  We  observe  that  the  natives. 
whether  Hindoo  or  Mussulman,  are  an  intellectual-looking 
people.  Such  women  as  arc  to  be  seen  arc  often  accompanied 
by  their  children,  and  are  mostly  muffled  up  in  a  sheet-like 
covering,  which  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  going  home  is 
wet  from  bathing.  Here,  again,  arc  pigs  feeding,  and  goats 
going  to  be  milked. 

Wc  are   now  on   the   *'  Maidan,"  the   "  Rotten    Row "   of 

•  There  are  distinct  colonics  of  Jews  in  various  parts  of  India.  One,  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  is  tlividcd  into  two  classes,  the  Whitf  and  the  Black. 
The  former  appear  to  have  established  themselves  there  in  the  year  49a  ; 
the  latter  seem  to  liave  arrived  in  India  lone  before,  while  "tlicir  Hindoo 
complexion,  and  their  very  imperfect  resemblance  to  the  European  Jews, 
indicate  that  they  have  been  detached  from  the  parent  stock  in  Jtidca  many 
ages  before  the  Jews  in  the  West,  and  that  there  have  been  intermarriages 
with  families  not  Israelitish.  The  white  Jews  Itntk  upon  the  black  as  an 
inferior  race,  and  as  not  of  a  pure  caste;  which  demonstrates  that  they  do 
not  spring  from  a  common  stock  in  India." — Bnchanan.  At  Bombay, 
Panwcll,  Nizampoor,  Chewul,  Pon,  Gorchgaum,  Muslah,  Savhurdun,  and 
Moorood,  Jews  may  also  be  met  with.  "TUey  have  the  same  marked 
countenance  of  national  character  and  bravery,  intelligence  and  thrift ;  pre- 
serving still  amongst  the  surrounding  mixed  muUiludc  a  large  portion  of 
that  European  viguur  of  body  and  mind  which  fits  them  for  enterprise. 
They  cultivate  their  own  land;  many  of  them  enter  into  the  native  anny, 
and  are  proverbially  distinguished  for  gallantry,  fidelity,  and  cleanHness." 
— RvshioH,  Wherever  scattered,  as  predicted  of  old  (Deut.  xxvii.  64,  etc.), 
they  are  God's  wrrNEssEs  (Isa.  xliii.  10,  12)  to  the  people  around  them, 
—witnesses  that  He  is  ONE.  and  that  His  Word  is  Tritth. 
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Calcutta.  Nor  are  wc  alone.  The  "adjutants"  arc  alrcady 
on  duty,  and  the  crows  and  kites  everywhere  busy,  associated 
sometimes  with  the  graceful  yellow-legged  and  saffron-billed 
minas.  Here,  too,  arc  numbers  of  European  children,  with 
their  native  nurses  and  attendants,  brought  out  to  take  the 
morning  air  ;  but  the  city  is  now  rather  gay,  the  parents  have 
been  *'  keeping  it  up  "  late,  and  few  of  them — one  or  two 
ladies  only  on  horseback,  some  solitary  gentlemen  equestrians, 
and  two  or  three  other  wearers  of  "chimneypot"  hats  (our 
countrymen  arc  everywhere  known  as  topee -wailalis  from  so 
attiring  themselves)— are  to  be  observed.  Crowds  of  people 
arc  coming  in  from  the  suburbs  to  their  occupations  in  the 
town  ;  clumsy  vehicles  dragged  by  the  sacred  bull  or  cow  arc 
here  and  there  seen  moving  slowly  on  ;  military  music  is  every 
now  and  then  heard  in  the  air ;  the  strangely-shaped  boats  of 
the  natives,  laden  with  cotton,  indigo,  grain,  and  limber,  some 
looking  like  huge  haystacks,  are  noticed  creeping  up  and  down 
the  great  river,  which  is  now  so  thronged  by  devotees  at  their 
morning  ablutions,  that  their  heads  resemble  a  mass  of  cocoa- 
nuts  floating  on  the  surface ;  the  native  washermen  are 
dashing  the  linen  of  the  white  folks  about  in  the  water, 
shouting  *'  EUROPE  f"  with  every  blow  they  give  it,  as  if 
chastising  it  for  its  foreign  origin  ;  while  the  busy  crews  of 
the  vessels  that  rear  their  forest  of  masts  down  the  centre  of 
the  stream  are  crying  and  screaming  in  their  various  tongues 
to  each  other  ;  the  gongs  of  the  military  and  of  the  natives, 
and  the  watch  bells  of  the  shipping,  tell  out  tlie  hour  ; 
the  cawing  of  crows  is  perpetual ;  and  all  is  bustle  and 
animation. 

A  ship  from  Kngland,  which,  like  our  own.  arrived  yester- 
day, is  now  landing  troops.  Most  of  them  are  young  men  full 
of  health  and  vigour.  Every  recruit  has  cost  the  Government 
iJiOO  by  the  time  he  steps  ashore  in  Calcutta. 

The  troops  at  Barrackporc  (the  rural  residence  of  the 
Governor-General,  some  few  miles  from  Calcutta),  and  the 
artillery  at  Dum-Dum  (the  scene  of  dive's  first  victory  in 
Bengal,  seven  miles  from  the  capital),  constitute,  with  the 
garrison  of  Fort  William,  the  "  Presidency  Division"  of  our 
Army. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  bathe  and  to  breakfast,  and  we  return 
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to  our  quarters.  Apropos  of  breakfast,  fine  prawns  are  to  be 
had  in  Calcutta  ;  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  remember  that  they 
have  most  probably  fattened  on  the  dead  bodies  of  Hindoos." 

(We  learn  tliat  caiU  begin  to  be  made  by  officers  and  civil 
servants  soon  after  six  o'clock,  and  ladies  make  their  calls 
before  noon.) 

It  is  evidently  very  important  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  native  language.  We  have  heard  a  strange  story.  A 
lady  who  had  but  recently  arrived  in  India,  and  did  not  quite 
understand  it,  desiring  some  asses'  milk  (as  we  may  suppose 
for  her  children  •),  sent  her  servant  out  with  orders  to  bring  the 
required  animal  to  the  house.  The  man  accordingly  went ; 
but  the  sex  of  the  animal  not  having  been  mentioned,  nor  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  wanted,  he  brought  a  male.  Jack's 
arrival  was  duly  announced  to  the  lady,  who,  of  course,  on 
seeing  him  immediately  discovered  the  error  that  had  been 
committed,  and  attempted  to  explain  it  to  her  servant,  which 
she  did  thus  :  "  Naki,  nahi  !  Sahib  ka  maufik  ^dda  nahi  I 
Huiumart'h  maufik giidda  lao  !  "  ("  No,  no  !  Not  an  ass  like 
the  master  !     Bring  mc  an  ass  like  myself! ") 

Another  somewhat  similar  tale  is  recorded.  An  officer,  it  is 
said,  fresh  from  Europe,  and  proceeding  up  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  his  regiment,  is  related  to  have  been  set  down 
about  five  one  morning  at  the  traveller's  bungalow  of  a  small 
station.  Determined  to  eat  a  hearty  breakfast,  he  bade  the 
ser\'ant  prepare  a  variety  of  dishes,  concluding  his  orders  with 
"and — and  cufry  belaoV  meaning,  "and  bring  curry,"  but 
really  commanding  him  to  "  call  curry  I'  by  mistaking  the  verb 
*^belaol*  which  signifies  the  latter,  for  *'  Z*?^,"  which  denotes  the 
former.     Now,  it  so  happened  that  a  medical  gentleman  whose 

•  ''  The  dearest  article  of  native  produce  is  asses'  milk,  ia  consequence  of 
its  being  recommended  by  medical  men  for  the  nutriment  of  delicate 
children.  'Ihc  charge  is  never  less  than  a  rupee  per  pint,  and  it  frequently 
rises  much  higher.  It  is  useless  to  add  a  donkey  to  the  farmyard  belong- 
ing to  the  establishment,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  regular  and  cheaper 
supply.  The  expense  of  the  animal's  keep  is  enormous;  and  it  is  certain 
to  become  dry  or  to  die  in  a  very  short  time.  Kcw  sen-ants  refuse  to 
connive  at  this  knaver>'.  and  the  same  donkey  may  be  purchased  two  or 
three  times,  even  by  its  original  proprietor;  and  not  an  individual  in  the 
compound,  though  the  fact  may  be  notorious  to  alt,  will  come  forward  to 
detect  the  cheat  It  is  a  point  of  honour  amongst  them  to  conceal  such 
delinqticncies,  and  they  know  that  if  asses'  milk  be  required  for  the  be^a  it 
will  be  piwchascd  at  any  price." — Miss  Roberts. 
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name  was  that  of  the  dish  so  deservedly  the  chief  favourite  in 
India  was  attached  to  the  station  ;  and  the  servant,  thinking 
the  stranger  might  possibly  be  ill  (although  it  was  evident  he 
had  not  lost  his  appetite),  neglected  the  orders  first  given,  and 
ran  for  the  doctor,  who,  understanding  that  his  presence  was 
immediately  required,  roused  himself  up^  ordered  his  buggy, 
and  hastened  with  all  speed  to  the  bungalow.  A  moment's 
silence  followed  the  entrance  of  the  doctor,  during  which 
the  parties  stood  looking  at  each  other.  "  Good-morning !  " 
the  visitor  then  said  :  "  I  understand  that  you  require  my 
services."    "  I— 1 — beg  pardon,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  I  am  not 

aware — a what  may  be  your  name,  sir?  "     "  Curry  ;  I  am 

the  medical  officer  here."  "Oh — m— m.  Ha  !  HA!  HA  ! " 
after  a  moment  cried  the  traveller  ;  "  excuse  me,  doctor ;  I 
cannot  help  laughing.  The  servant,  I  see,  mistook  mc.  You 
will  stop  and  take  hazree  with  me,  however  ;  though,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  called  not  for  Curry  the  medico^  but  for  curry 
the  dishr 

Mistakes  in  English,  however,  equally  ridiculous,  arc  fre- 
quently made  by  half-Anglicised  natives.  A  public  writer 
said  on  a  certain  occasion  that  "  nuiuy  crowned  heads  must  be 
trembling  in  their  shoes'*  Another  literary  man  wrote :  "  / 
will  be  utterly  thrown  into  a  great  jeopardy  and  hurly-burly^ 
and  say — a  great  fool  of  myself*'  A  young  man,  wishing  to 
be  admitted  into  an  Knglish  school,  addressed  the  master : 

"  Messieurs ,  Esq.     May  it  please  your  revereudship,     Tlte 

humble  petition  of  Rham  Hurry  Dhoss  sliezveth  that  your  peti- 
tioner is  amajinngly  idlcy  and  desirous  of  a  commoner  in  your 
University,  and  Ite  will  take  your  most  noble  grace's  name^  and 
for  ever  and  ever  pray"  A  servant  desiring  to  be  engaged 
by  some  travellers  assured  them  that  he  would  pursue  them 
wherever  they  went.  In  the  pronunciation,  too,  of  English 
names  and  words  many  laughable  changes  occur.  Colonel 
Templeton  is  spoken  of  as  Comill  Tumbledoivn^  Sahib,  and 
Captain  Richard  Bridges  as  Crty>/<itf«  Wretclu:d  Breeches,  Sahib; 
while  the  police-station  is  called  the  Paleesh-Istaslmn^  and  the 
constable  the  cunnishtubble. 

One  of  the  first  things  a  stranger  notices  in  India  is 
the  division  of  the  people  into  castes.  He  finds  it  in  the 
multitude  of  servants  every  European  family  is  obliged  to 
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keep,*  each  of  whom  is  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  his  caste  to 
do  anything  but  his  own  kind  of  work,  which  is  hereditary. 
With  a  Hindoo,  his  caste  is  all  in  all ;  he  who  touches  that 
touches  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  he  is  all  on  fire.  The 
Mahomincdans,  too.  have  their  castes:  in  some  places  they 
arc  formed  into  two  divisions  ;  in  others,  they  are  divided  into 
three,  and  in  others^  again,  into  four;  and  there  arc  minor 
classifications  among  them. 

We  are  also  much  impressed  with  the  Sepoys  we  see  here. 
Many  of  these  are  good-looking  fellows,  tall,  but  somewhat 
deh'cate  in  appearance,  and  scarcely  at  ease  in  English  uni- 
form. The  necklace  they  wear  t  looks  strange  on  soldiers ; 
we  can't  help  thinking  that — but  we  shall  see  more  of 
them. 

The  daily  newspaper  seems  to  be  as  great  an  essential  to 
our  countrymen  at  the  breakfast-table  in  Calcutta  as  at  home. 
The  military  man  seeks  eagerly  for  accounts  from  our  frontiers, 
turns  to  the  lists  of  promotions  and  staff  appointments,  and 
forgets  not  to  cast  his  eye  at  the  death  column  ;  the  civil 
servant  looks  for  announcements  affecting  his  department  of 
public  service,  advertisements  of  fresh  arrivals  of  horses  from 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  Burmah,  spinsters  and  eatables  from 
England,  and  wines  from  France  and  Germany  ;  glances  at 
the  drafts  of  laws  about  to  be  enacted,  and  reads  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  next  races :  and  the  merchant  studies  the 
latest  information  relative  to  indigo,  sugar,  and  saltpetre. 

There  are  several  English,  and  also  several  vernacular.^ 
newspapers   published    in    Calcutta   and   its   neighbourhood. 

*  We  have  seen  a  list  of  servants  in  a  private  (amily  which  gives  the 
number  as  57,  and  the  monthly  expense  at  290  rupees. 

t  Rings,  made  of  the  common  sea-conch,  and  formed  into  necklaces  of 
two  rows,  each  containing  from  thirty  to  forty  rings,  arc  worn  by  the  Sepoys 
aa  a  part  of  their  uniform. 

X  We  learn  from  the  Friend  of  India  that  the  first  Bengalee  newspaper 
was  published  on  May  23rd,  181S,  at  the  Seramporc  Press,  and  was  entitled 
the  Sumachar  Durpun.  It  was  immediately  honoured  with  the  notice  and 
approbation  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Governor-General.  The  next  two 
papers  that  appeared  were  the  Snmbad  Kottmoodi  and  the  Sumlttid  Chun- 
drtka,  one  advocating  Hindooism,  (lie  other  more  liberal  si;ntiments;  these 
two  native  newspapers  frequently  engaged  in  violent  controversy.  A  fourth 
paper  assumed  tiic  title  of  the  TecmeerXausitl\  the  ''Destroyer  of  Darkness," 
but  its  character  ill  corresponds  to  its  pretensions ;  it  is  devoted  to  liindoo- 
ism.  Besides  these,  there  arc  two  papers  in  the  Persian  language,  which 
are  occupied  chiefly  with  uninteresting  details  relating  to  the  transactions 
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Military  affairs  occupy  a  great  share  of  the  former;  and 
the  Englishviany — a  name  so  expressive  of  intelligence,  wealth, 
strength,  mastery,  and  influence, — which  is  the  leadinjj  paper, 
is  a  great  authority  on  such  matters.  The  Hurkaru,  too, 
has  a  good  circulation.  The  Friend  of  India  is  edited  with 
much  ability.  TllE  PRESS  IS  FREE.  In  addition  to  the 
newspapers  there  are  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society^  the 
India  Rt:vieu\  the  Caiattta  Monthly  Journal^  the  Indian 
fcurnal  of  Medical  Science^  the  Bengal  Sporting  Magazine, 
the  Christian  Observer,  the  Christian  Intelligencer^  and  the 
Circular  of  Selections^  all  of  which  are  published  monthly ; 
the  Bengal  Army  List,  the  Calottta  Quarterly  Register, 
and  fournal  of  Natural  History,  quarterly ;  and  certain 
almanacs,  etc.,  yearly.  A  PUBLIC  LlBR.\RY.  established  at 
the  instance  of  Mr,  Stocqueler,  editor  of  the  Englishman, 
appears  to  be  supported  by  subscription. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  incidents  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  liberty  of  the  Indian  Press  is  the  banishment, 
in  1S22-3,  of  Mr.  James  Silk  Buckingham,*  the  well-known 
traveller  and  author  of  several  important  works  on  diflferenl 
countries,  then  the  proprietor  of  the  Calcutta  fountain  for  a 

of  Ihe  native  courts.  The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  six  native  papers 
U  estimated  at  from  800  to  i,ock>  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  may  t>e  five 
readers  to  a  paper. 

Mr.  Arnold  Wright  gives  us  some  amusing  examples  of  native  newspaper 
charactr-r ; — 

"One  paper  on  the  day  of  its  birth  came  out  with  two  blank  pages,  and 
in  one  of  its  columns  boldly  announc4*d  that  some  'specially  interesting 
matter  *  had  been  held  over  *  for  want  of  space." 

'■  Here  is  another  brief  but  weight>' announcement :  '  Our  next  paper  day 
falling  on  Christinas  Day,  (he  next  issut-  of  this  journal  -will  not  apprar'  " 

*  Afterwards  the  founder  in  London  of  the  Oriental  iieratd,  oi  London 
(which  was  substantially  a  continuation  of  the  suppressed  Ot/rut/a  Journal), 
and  of  the  Athen^Fum  (now  the  leading  weekly  literary  journal). 

t  Commenced  under  high  auspices,  and  at  first  published  only  twice  a 
week.  Its  success  was  so  great  as  at  length  to  lead  (o  its  daily  issue.  ••  A 
taste  for  learning  and  enlightened  pursuits  was  called  by  it  into  existence; 
in  polite  hterature  and  general  information  it  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
equalled ;  and  it  numberfd  every  individual  in  India  of  literary  rrninence 
among  its  contributors.  The  good  it  effected  is  admitted  by  all  who  were 
then  in  that  country  to  have  been  greater  than  was  ever  achieved  by  any 
publication  that  had  previoui^ly  existed  in  any  part  of  our  Kaatem  posses- 
sions. It  exposed  many  public  abuses,  and  caused  them  to  be  redressed ; 
And  prevented  many  more  being  committed,  from  the  apprehension  of  its 
censures :  it  greatly  improved  the  administratiuii  of  juMicc  in  the  native 
courts ;  was  the  first  tu  inveigh  openly  against  the  practice  of  Suttee, 
wid  ultimately  forced  on  the  aupprcssiua  of  that  frightful  and  murderous 
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playful  critique  published  in  that  newspaper  on  a  ludicrous 
appointment  made  by  the  Indian  Government*  Scarcely 
had  Mr.  Buckingham  been  expelled  from  the  country  than 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  as  a  sequel  thereto,  introduced  for 
the  first  time  a  law  compelling  all  proprietors  of  newspapers 
to  take  out  a  licence,  and  giving  itself  a  power  to  withdraw 
such  licence  from  any  paper  that  might  contain  anything 
objectionable  to  the  authorities.  The  liberty  of  the  Press 
had  before  been  restrained  by  a  censorship  ;  it  was  now  alto- 
gether abolished.  On  this,  however,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able Memorialst  ever  presented  to  a  Government  was  addressed 

rite ;  condemned  tlie  equally  revolting  practice  of  the  Government  deriving 
a  revenue  from  the  superstitions  of  the  natives  in  their  pilgrimages  to 
Juggernaut,  and  accelerated  the  abolition  nf  that  iniquitous  source  of  gain  ; 
delcoded  the  Christian  missionaries  in  their  holy  and  benevolent  labours ; 
advocated  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  Indian  population  ;  opposed 
every  despotic  act;  and  pleaded  boldly,  earnestly,  and  incessantly  for  the 
great  reforms  (hen  required  for  India,  nearly  all  of  which  have  since  been 
accomplished." 

*  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state  that  Mr.  Buckingham  is  accused  of 
having  given  previous  offence  by  his  strictures  on  vcirious  acts  of  the 
authorities,  and  had  been  wajned  of  the  danger  he  was  incurring. 

t  .Notwithstanding  the  great  importance  and  unique  character  of  the 

Memorial  referred  to,  it  is  not.  we  DL-Ueve,  to  be  found  in  any  History  of 

India.     V\'c  are  enabled,  however,  by  a  special  privilege,  to  lay  it  before 

our  readers,  who,  we  are  persuaded,  will  read  it  with  the  deepest  interest : 

"  To  THE  Honourable  Sir  Francis  Macnaohten, 

Sole  Acting  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 

at  Fort  William  in  Bengal. 

'*  My  Lord, — 

"  In  consequence  of  the  late  Ride  and  Ordinance  passed  by  his 
Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  regarding  the  publication  of 
periodical  works,  your  memorialists  consider  themselves  called  upon, 
with  due  submission,  to  represent  to  you  their  feelings  and  sentiments  on 
the  subject. 

"  Your  memorialists  beg  leave,  in  the  first  place,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
your  Lordship  various  proofs  given  by  the  natives  of  this  country  of  their 
unshaken  loyalty  lo,  and  unlimited  confidence  in,  ihe  British  Government 
in  India,  which  may  remove  from  your  mind  any  apprehension  of  the 
Government  being  brought  into  hatred  atid  contempt,  or  of  the  peace, 
harmony,  and  good  order  of  society  in  this  country  beiiig  liable  to  be 
interrupted  and  destroyed,  as  implied  in  the  preamble  of  the  above  rule 
and  ordinance. 

"  I.  Your  Lordship  is  well  aware  that  the  natives  of  Calcutta  and  its 
vicinity  have  voluntarily  intrusted  Government  with  millions  of  their 
wealth,  without  indicating  the  least  suspicion  of  its  stability  and  good 
faith  ;  and  reposing  in  the  sanguine  hope  that  (heir  property  being  so 
secured,  their  interests  will  be  as  permanent  as  the  Uritisli  power  itself; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  their  fathers  were  invariably  compelled  to  conceal 
their  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from 
the  insatiable  rapacity  of  their  oppressive  rulers. 
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to  that  of  Bengal  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  natives  of  India 
(inchiding  the  illustrious  Dewar  Kunauth  Tagore,  their  leader, 
and  the  author  of  the  Memorial,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to 

"  3.  Placing  entire  rc'liance  on  the  promises  made  by  tlic  British  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  perpetual  settlement  of  the  landed  property  in  this 
part  of  India,  in  1793,  the  landlords  have  since,  by  constantly  improving 
their  estates,  been  able  to  increase  their  produce  in  general  very  consider- 
ably;  whereas,  prior  to  that  period,  and  under  former  Governments,  their 
forefathers  were  obliged  to  lay  waste  the  greater  part  of  their  estates,  in 
order  to  make  them  appear  of  inferior  value,  that  they  might  not  excite  the 
cupidity  of  Government,  and  thus  cause  their  rents  to  be  increased  or 
themselves  to  be  dispossessed  of  their  lands— a  pernicious  practice,  which 
olten  incapacitated  the  landowners  from  discharging  even  their  stipulated 
revenue  to  Government,  and  reduced  their  families  m  want. 

'*  3.  During  the  last  wars  which  the  British  Government  was  obliged  to 
undertake  against  the  neighbouring  rov\'ers,  it  is  well  known  that  the  great 
body  of  natives  of  ivealth  and  rcspectabihty,  as  well  as  the  landholders  of 
consequence^  offered  up  regular  prayers  to  the  objects  of  their  worship  for 
the  success  of  the  British  arms,  from  a  deep  conviction  that,  under  the 
5wny  of  that  nation,  their  improvement,  both  mental  and  social,  would  be 
promoted,  and  their  lives,  religion,  and  propcrt>'  be  secured.  Actuated  by 
such  feelings,  even  in  those  critical  limes,  which  arc  the  best  lest  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  subject,  they  \-ohmtarily  came  forward  with  a  large  portion 
of  their  property,  to  enable  the  British  Government  to  carry  into  effect  the 
measures  necessary  for  its  own  defence ;  considering  the  cause  of  the 
British  their  own,  and  firmly  believing  that  on  its  success  their  own 
happiness  and  prosperity  depended. 

"  4.  It  is  manifest  as  the  light  of  day,  that  the  general  subject  of  observa- 
tion, and  the  constant  and  familiar  topic  of  discourse  among  the  Hindoo 
community  of  llengal.  are  the  literan,*  and  poMtical  improvements  which  are 
continually  gouig  on  in  the  state  of  the  country  under  the  present  system 
of  government,  and  a  comparison  between  their  present  auspicious  pros- 
pects and  their  hopeless  condition  under  their  former  rulers. 

"  5.  Under  these  circumstances  your  Lordship  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  a  full  conviction  that  whoever  charges  the  natives  of  this  country 
with  disloyalty,  or  insinuates  aught  to  the  prejudice  of  their  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  the  British  Government,  must  either  be  totally  ignorant  of 
the  affairs  of  this  country  and  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, as  above  stated,  or.  on  the  contrary,  be  desirous  of  misrepresenting 
the  people  and  misleading  the  Government,  both  here  and  in  England,  for 
unworthy  purposes  of  his  own. 

"  6.  Your  memorialists  must  confess  that  these  feelings  of  loyalty  and 
attachment,  of  which  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  stand  on  record,  have 
been   produced  by  the  wisdom  and  liberality  displayed  by  the  British 
Govemment  in  the  means  adopted  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  their 
I  social  and  domestic  condition,  by  the  establishment  of  colleges,  schools, 

I  and  other  Ix^neiicial  institutions  in   this  city;  among  which  the  creation 

L  of  a  British  Court  of  Judicature,  for  the  more  effectual  administration  of 

^^B  justice,  deserves  to  be  gratefully  remembered. 

^^1  "  7.  A  proof  of  the  natives  of  India  being  more  and  more  attached  to  the 

^^1  British  rule,  in  proportion  as  they  e)C{>erience  from  it  the  blessings  of  just 

^^^  and  liberal  treatment,  is  that  the  mhabitanls  of  Calcutta,  who  enjoy  in  many 

^^^  respects  very  siqicrior  privileges  to  those  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  other 

^^1  parts  of  the  country,  are  known  to  be  in  like  measure  more  warmly  devoted 
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say  more  by-and-by),  setting  forth  the  claims  of  their  people 
to  the  confidence  of  the  Government,  and  the  evils  likely  to 
arise  from  such  an  edict.     Yet,  though  a  comparative  freedom 

loyalty  be  not  at  all  inferior  to  British-bom  subjects,  since  they  feel  assured 
of  the  same  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  is  enjoyed  in  England,  without 
being  subjectird  to  such  hca\y  taxation  as  presses  upon  the  people  there. 

"8.  Hence  the  population  of  Calcutta,  as  well  as  the  value  of  land  in  this 
city,  have  rapidly  increased  of  Inte  years,  notwithstanding  the  high  rents 
of  houses  and  the  deamess  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  compared  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  being  subjected 
to  additional  taxes,  and  al:so  liable  to  the  heavy  costs  necessarily  incurred 
in  cases  of  suits  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

"9.  Your  Lordship  may  have  learned  from  the  works  of  the  Christian 
missionaries,  and  also  from  other  sources,  that  ever  since  the  art  of  printing 
has  become  generally  kno^VIl  among  the  natives  of  Calcutta  numerous 
publications  havi:  been  circulated  in  the  Bengalee  language,  which  by 
introducing  free  discussion  among  the  natives,  and  inducing  them  to  rellect 
and  inquire  after  knowledge,  have  already  aer\-ed  greatly  to  improve  their 
minds  and  ameliorate  their  condition.  This  desirable  object  has  been 
chiefly  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  four  native  newspapers,  two  in 
the  Bengalee  and  two  in  the  Persian  language,  published  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  to  those  residing  in  the  interior  of  the  country  accounts 
of  whatever  occurs  worthy  of  notice  at  the  Presidency  or  in  the  country, 
and  also  the  interesting  and  valuable  intelligence  of  what  is  passing  in 
England  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  conveyed  through  the  English 
newspapers  or  other  channels. 

•'  10.  Your  memorialists  are  unable  to  discover  any  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  harmony,  and  good  order  of  society,  that  has  arisen  from  the  English 
press,  the  influence  of  which  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  that  part  of 
the  community  who  understand  the  biiguage  thoroughly;  but  we  arc  quite 
confident  that  the  publications  in  the  native  languages,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  a  newspaper  or  any  other  work,  have  nnni:  of  them  been  calcu- 
lated to  bring  the  Government  of  the  country  Into  hatred  and  conlt-mptt 
and  that  they  ha\'C  not  proved,  as  far  as  can  be  a.scertaincil  by  the  strictest 
inquiry,  in  the  slightest  degree  injurious,  which  has  very  lately  been 
acknowledged  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  English  missionary  works. 
So  far  from  obtruding  upon  Government  groundless  representations,  native 
authors  and  editors  have  always  restrained  themseU-es  from  publishing 
even  such   facts  respecting  the  judicial   proceedings   in   the    interior   of 

Lthe  country  as  they  thought  were  likely  at  first  view  to  be  obnoxious  to 
Government. 
"  1 1.  While  your  memorialists  were  indulging  the  hope  that  Government, 
from  a  conviction  of  the  manifold  advantages  of  being  put  in  possession  of 
full  and  impartial  infonnation  of  what  is  passing  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
would  encourage  the  establishment  of  newspapers  in  the  cities  and 
districts  under  the  special  patronage  and  protection  of  Gc.emment.  that 
they  might  furnish  the  supreme  authorities  i[i  Calcutta  with  an  accurate 
account  of  local  occurrences  and  reports  of  judicial  proceedings,  they  have 
the  misfortune  to  observe  that,  on  the  contrar>'.  Ills  Excellenc>-  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  has  lately  promulgated  a  rule  and  ordinance  imposing 
severe  restraints  on  the  Press,  and  prohibiting  all  periodical  publications 
even  at  the  Presidency  and  in  the  native  languages,  unless  sanctioned  by  a 
licence  from  Government,  which  is  to  be  revocable  at  pleasure  whenever  it 
shall  appear  to  Government  that  a  publication  has  contained  anything  of 
unsuitable  cliaracter. 
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was  subsequently  permitted,  it  was  not  till  1835  that  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  when  occupying  the  office  of  Provisional 
Governor-General,  gave  full  liberty  to  the  Indian   Press  by 

•'  13.  Those  natives  who  are  in  more  faTOurablc  circumstances,  and  of 
respectable  character,  have  such  an  invincible  prejudice  against  making  a 
voluntary  affidavit,  or  undergoing  the  solemnities  of  an  oaih,  that  they  will 
never  think  of  establishing  a  publication  which  can  only  be  supported  by  a 
series  of  oaths  and  affidavits,  abhorrent  to  their  feelings  and  derogatory 
to  their  reputation  amongst  their  countr)'men. 

"  Alter  this  rule  and  ordinance  shall  haw  been  carried  into  execution, 
your  memorialists  are  therefore  extremely  sorry  to  observe  that  a  complete 
stop  will  be  put  to  the  dift~usioi>  of  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  mental 
improvement  now  going  on,  cither  by  translations  into  the  popular  dialect 
of  this  country  from  the  learned  languages  of  the  East,  or  by  the  circu- 
lation of  literary  intelligence  drawn  from  foreign  publications.  And  the 
same  cause  will  also  prevent  those  natives  who  arc  better  versed  in  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  British  nation  from  communicating  to  their 
fellow-subjects  a  knowledge  of  the  admirable  system  of  government 
established  by  the  British,  and  the  peculiar  excellences  of  ilic  means  they 
have  adopted  for  the  strict  and  impartial  admioistration  of  justice. 
Another  evil,  of  equal  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  just  ruler,  is  that  it  will 
also  preclude  the  natives  from  making  the  Government  readily  acquainted 
with  the  errors  and  injustice  that  may  be  committed  by  its  executive 
officers  in  the  various  parts  of  this  extensive  country;  and  it  will  also 
preclude  the  natives  from  communicating  frankly  and  honestly  to  their 
gracious  Sovereign  in  England  and  his  Council  the  real  condition  of  his 
Majesty's  faitliful  subjects  in  this  distant  part  of  his  dominions,  and  the 
treatment  they  experience  from  the  local  government,  since  such  informa- 
tion cannot  in  future  be  conveyed  to  England,  as  it  has  heretofore  been, 
either  by  the  translations  from  the  native  publications  inserted  in  the 
English  newspapers  printed  here  and  sent  to  Europe,  or  by  the  English 
publications  which  the  natives  thcmseh-cs  had  in  contemplation  to 
establish  before  this  rule  and  ordinance  was  proposed. 

*■  13.  After  this  sudden  deprivation  oi  one  of  the  most  precious  of  their 
rights,  which  has  been  freely  allowed  them  since  the  establishment  of 
the  British  power,  a  right  which  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  charged 
with  having  ever  aliuscd,  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  would  be  no  longer 
justified  in  boasting  that  they  arc  fortunately  placed  by  Providence  under 
the  protection  of  the  whole  British  nation,  or  that  the  King  of  England  and 
his  Lords  and  Commons  are  their  legislators ;  and  that  they  arc  secured  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  same  civil  and  religious  privileges  tliat  c\'ery  Briton  ia 
entitled  to  in  England. 

'■  14,  Your  memorialists  arc  persuaded  that  the  British  Government  is  not 
disposed  to  adopt  the  political  maxim  often  acted  upon  b>'  Asiatic  Princes, 
that  the  more  a  people  are  kept  in  darkness  their  rulers  will  derive  the 
greater  advantages  from  them ;  since,  by  reference  to  history,  it  is  found 
that  tilts  was  hut  a  short-sighted  policy,  whirh  did  not  ultimately  answer 
the  purpose  of  its  authors.  On  the  contrar>-,  it  rather  proved  disadvan- 
tageous to  them ;  for  we  find  that  as  often  as  an  ignorant  people,  when 
an  opportunity  offered,  have  revolted  against  their  rulers,  all  sorts  of 
barbarous  excesses  and  cruelties  have  l>ccn  the  consequence ;  whereas  a 
people  naturally  disiiosed  to  peace  and  ease,  when  placed  under  a  good 
govemmL>nt,  from  which  they  experience  just  and  liberal  treatment  must 
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Act  XI.  of  that  year,*  a  proceeding  that  cost  him  the  favour 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  probably  the  Governor- 
Generalship  itself,  which  appointment  it  is  likely  he  would 
have  otherwise  received. 

VVc  arc  living  under  the  viccroyalty  of  Lord  Auckland 
(to  whom  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  required  to  surrender  the 
Government).  Under  a  Declaration  of  War  dated  October  ist, 
1838,  a  force  was  despatched  by  his  lordship  to  Afghanistan 
to  expel  a  chief  believed  to  be  hostile  to  British  interests,  and 
to  replace  upon  the  throne  of  that  country  the  exiled  king 
Shah  Shoojah,  who  had  been  driven  thence  nearly  thirty  years 
before, — who  was  represented  to  be  friendly  to  those  interests 
and  popular  with  his  former  subjects, — and  who,  it  was  hoped, 
would  prove  a  barrier  between  Russian  aggression  and  our 
Indian  possessions.     That  force  has  captured  Ghuzni,  and 

and  the  great  body  ol  the  jwople  are  taught  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
blessings  they  enjoy  under  its  rule. 

"  15.  Every  g(K>d  ruler  who  is  convinced  of  the  imperfection  of  humau 
nature,  and  reverences  the  Eternal  Oovenior  of  the  world,  must  be 
conscious  of  tlic  great  liabihty  to  error  in  managing  the  affairs  of  n  vast 
empire ;  and  therefore  he  will  be  anxious  to  alTord  every  individual  the 
readiest  means  of  bringing  to  his  notice  whatever  may  require  his  inter- 
ference. To  secure  this  important  object,  the  unrestrained  liberty  of 
publication  is  the  only  effectual  means  that  can  be  employed  ;  and  should 
It  ever  be  abused,  the  established  law  of  the  land  is  very  properly  armed 
with  sufficient  powers  to  punish  those  who  may  be  found  guilty  of  mis- 
representing the  conduct  or  character  of  Government,  which  are  effectually 
guarded  by  the  same  laws  to  which  individuals  must  look  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  reputation  and  good  name. 

"  16.  Your  memoriali.sis  conchidc  by  humbly  entreating  your  Lordship  to 
take  this  memorial  into  your  gracious  consideration  ;  and  that  you  will  be 
pleased,  by  not  registering  the  above  rule  and  ordinance,  to  permit  the 
natives  of  this  country  to  continue  in  possession  of  the  civil  rights  and 
privileges  which  tliey  and  their  fathers  have  so  long  enjoyed  vmder  the 
auspices  of  the  British  nation,  whose  kindness  and  confidence  they  are  not 
aware  of  having  done  anything  to  forfeit. 

"  (Signed)  Chunder  Coomar  Tagore. 

"Dewar  Kunal'th  Tacork, 

*'Rah  Mohun  Roy. 

"Ht'R  Chuni>kk  Ghosk. 

"GowREE  Churn  Bonnergee. 

"Prossimu  Coomar  Tacore." 
[While  we  regret  the  incident  that  called  forth  this  important  and  truly 
Historic  document,  we  are  proud  of  the  magnificent  and  unimpeachable 
testimony  it  affords  to  the  benefits  which  England  at  so  early  a  period  of 
her  rule  had  conferred  on  India.] 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  Act  was  drafted  by  Macaulay,  wlio  was 
also,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  author  of  the  great  Minute  on  the  Education 
ol  ludia. 
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reinstated  Shah  Shoojah  ;  and  the  whilom  occupant  of  the 
tftusnudy  Dost  Mahommed,  having  just  fled,  has  at  this 
moment  surrendered  to  our  envoy.  Yet  the  state  of  things 
in  that  far-distant  country  is  still  unsatisfactory,  and  by  some 
is  considered  doubtful  and  unpromising.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned how  far  Calcutta  is  a  suitable  capital  for  North  India, 
now  that  our  territories  extend  so  far  to  the  north-west,  and 
that  we  have  to  keep  a  watch  on  that  frontier. 

But  we  resume  our  Survey. 

Calcutta  stands  on  the  alluvial  soil  brought  by  the  Ganges 
and  other  rivers  from  afar,  and  stretching  hence  in  one  broad 
plain  to  the  sea.  It  is  a  fine  city,*  looked  upon  from  a  distance, 
but  on  a  near  approach  loses  much  of  its  magnificence  from 
the  admixture  which  it  exhibits  of  the  mean  with  the  magni- 
ficent. During  the  heat  of  the  dayj  too,  it  is  almost  like  a 
city  of  the  dead,  so  great  is  its  stillness.  (People  are  taking 
their  siesta.)  It  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  two  parts, — 
the  European  Town  (in  which,  however^  many  Hindoos 
and  Mussulmans  reside)  and  the  Native.  The  former  has 
some  handsome  streets  ('*  1  f  we  would  sec  Europe  transferred 
to  India,"  says  Count  Bjornsterjna,  "  we  must  visit  Calcutta*'), 
the  best  being  the  Dhurrumtollah,  nearly  two  miles  long,  which 
has  many  splendid  mansions,  but  is  disfigitnd  by  native  huts. 
(The  hut  of  bamboo,  matting,  and  thatch,  in  all  its  meanness 
and  filth,  seems  to  cling  to  the  mansion  of  the  Britisher ;  both 
are  types  of  the  characters  within  them  :  the  white  man  proud 
but  kindly,  the  Bengalee  cringing  but  reliant)  The  Chow- 
ringhee  Road  is  next  in  importance,  and  still  longer,  but  has 
houses  t  on  one  side  only  ;  in  this  quarter  are  numerous  good 
streets,  though  the  jungly  waste  that  once  occupied  the  whole 
site  of  the  city  is  not  far  off.  (About  all  the  best  houses  hang 
a  host  of  native  servants,  many  of  whom  may  be  seen  sleeping 
in  the  vcrandaJis.)     Russell  Street  is  a  remarkably  fine  one, 

*  Vide  Jacquemont's  "  Letters,"  and  Grandidier's  "  Tour  du  Monde." 
t  "  Many  European  houses  in  India  are  deserted  in  consequeuce  of  the 
reputation  they  havt*  ubtaint^d  of  being  haunted.  A  splendid  mansion  on 
the  Cliowringhee  Koad,  to  which  some  ridiculous  legend  is  attached.  Is 
untenanted  and  falling  into  ruin.  No  one  can  be  found  to  occupy  it ;  the 
windows  have  deserted  their  frames,  the  doors  hang  loosely  upon  one 
hinge,  rank  grass  has  spnmg  up  in  its  deserted  courts  and  fringed  the 
projecting  cornices,  while  the  whole  atlords  a  ghastly  spectacle,  and  seems 
the  fitting  haunt  of  vampires  and  ghouls." — Miss  Roberta. 
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but  opens  into  Park  Street,  along  which  the  melancholy  hearse 
passes  almost  every  morning  and  evening  to  the  great  cemetery, 
—Calcutta  has  been  called  "  THE  GOLGOTHA  OF  INDIA," — with 
its  frequent  long  train  of  mourners;*  while  at  one  end  is  a 
congregation  of  huts.  Wellesley  Road  and  Camac  Street  have 
many  fine  residences  ;  but  these,  too,  are  disfigured  by  native 
hovels,  and  the  former  is  annoyed  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Lascars*  quarters.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Circular  Roads 
are  noble  thoroughfares,  but  have  comparatively  ^^w  houses, 
and  are  spoilt  by  the  Mahratta  ditch  and  the  jungle  behind  it. 
(Doctors  driving  about  here  use  a  very  light  chariot  drawn 
by  Burmese  ponies  ;  other  people,  buggies,  with  hoods  to  keep 
out  the  sun ;  and  others  again  palanquin  carriages.)  In  all 
the  best  parts  of  the  city  may  be  seen  long  files  of  coolies 
bearing  on  their  heads  boxes  of  wares — shawls,  draperies, 
silks,  muslins,  jewellery,  and  ornaments — to  the  houses  of 
the  European  and  other  wealthy  residents,  where  the  ladies 
amuse  themselves  in  looking  over  the  treasures  which  the 
salesman  lays  out  seductively  before  them.  Wc  have  already 
mentioned  Garden  Reach  as  one  of  the  suburbs,  and  there 
are  many  others,  inferior  and  far-reaching,  in  which  the  houses 
of  Europeans  are  here  and  there  to  be  found  among  those  of 
the  Eurasian  and  wealthy  native  population.     Some  of  the 

*  "  The  last  rites  paid  to  Europeans  wlio  die  in  Calcutta  are  conducted 
with  more  pageantry  than  in  England,  and  what  adds  much  to  the  effect  is 
the  number  of  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  that  accompany  the  procession. 
From  till-  nature  of  the  clime,  it  is  indispensably  iifcessary  that  the  funeral 
should  take  place  ^^■ithiu  twenty-four  h(»urs  at  farthest  from  the  lime  the 
spirit  has  quitted  its  tenement  of  clay,  and  it  ver>*  seldom  happens  that  a 
corpse  is  kept  so  long.  If  a  person  dies  before  sunset,  he  is  generally 
buried  at  sunrise  the  next  morning;  and  if  before  sunrise,  at  sunset. 
Hence  thy  undertakers  are  all  prepared  with  coffins,  etc.,  so  that  no  delay 
takes  place,  and  the  persons  who  bring  the  coffin  wait  to  carry  the  bo<ly  to 
its  dark  domain.  No  invitations  are  given,  hut  cards  with  black  edges  are 
freely  circulated  throuRh  the  city,  stating  that  the  friends  of  A.  B.,  Esq.,  are 
i^apectfully  informed  that  his  remains  will  t>e  consigned  to  the  tomb  at  fire 
o'clock  p.m..  or  six  o'clock  a.m.,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  all  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  associating  with  the  deceased  generally  attend — some  in 
coaches,  others  in  buggies  and  palanquins.  These  all  move  in  a  dense 
mass  a/tcr  the  mourning  coaches  ;  and  when  the  corpse  is  taken  into  the 
burial  ground,  the  parties  all  alight,  and  follow  it  along  the  walks  between 
the  rows  of  lumbs  to  the  vault  or  mausoleum  opened  for  its  reception,  and, 
when  the  sen-ice  is  ended,  drive  oft  to  their  respective  residences  with  very 
little  appuront  concern  or  reflection  on  the  solemn  scene  just  presented  to 
their  view,  so  mnch  does  the  frequency  of  the  scene  detract  from  Us  influeHce 
OH  the  minds  of  sutvivors." — Rev.  J,  Sta/Aam, 
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larger  houses  have  Grecian  fronts,  which  seem  to  be  fashion- 
able among  the  native  nobility* 

The  principal  public  buildings  (besides  the  churches,  to  be 
mentioned  hereafter)  are  the  Government  House  (already 
spoken  of),  the  Town  Hall  (a  magnificent  edifice),  the 
Hindoo  College  (a  very  handsome  structure),  the  Madrissa  or 
Mahommedan  College,  the  Medical  College  (large  and  com- 
prehensive), La  Marlinferc  (a  splendid  institution  for  the 
education  of  youth  erected  under  the  will  of  General  Martin, 
a  munificent  Frenchman  who  made  a  great  fortune  in 
India),  the  Presidency  General  Hospital,  the  Writers'  Build- 
ings (for  the  accommodation  of  newly-arrived  Civil  Servants), 
a  fine  The.itre,  and  that  inevitable  companion  of  civilisation, 
the  Jail.  We  should  mention,  perhaps,  a  little  Mosque 
which  stands  near  the  Ochtcrlony  Column  in  our  front, 
and  very  quietly  asserts  itself.  Calcutta  has  no  historic 
monuments  t  (unless  the  one  to  Ochtcrlony  can  be  so 
called).  It  had  formerly  an  Obelisk,  fifty  feet  hight  which 
commemorated  the  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole,  and  the 
names  of  its  123  victims.  (We  wonder  that  there  is  not 
at  least  a  monument  to  Clive.)  There  are  numerous  in- 
stitutions, schools,  societies  (including  the  famous  '*  Asiatic." 
and  the  well-known  "  Agricultural  '*),  scientific,  literar>',  and 
commercial  associations.  Masonic  Lodges,  etc  Specially 
deserving  notice  is  the  Sailors'  Home,  affording  as  it  does 
a  harbour  of  refuge  to  our  seamen  from  the  vultiu*es  that 
would  prey  on  them.  There  are  also  many  religious  and 
charitable  establishments  that  mark  the  presence  of  a  Chris- 
tian people  ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  European 
Female  Orphan  Institution,  the  Native  Hospital,  the  Seamen's 
Hospital,  and  the  District  Charitable  Society.  There  arc 
besides,  as  might  be  expected,  several  hotels  and  numerous 
boarding-houses  (good,  bad,  and  indifferent),  incrcantilc 
houses  of  various  nations,  and  houses  of  agency,  shipbuilders, 
engineers,  silk  and  indigo  merchants,  wine  merchants,  archi- 

*  The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Hindoos  is  understood  to  be  generally 
inferior — and,  indeed.  \*ery  far  inferior — throughout  India  to  that  of  the 
Mussulmans. 

t  It  hu!i  now  (1S93)  m<uty,A  number  having  since  been  erected,  including 
one  to  Lord  WilHam  Bentinck — a  bronze  statue  on  a  circular  granite 
pedestal,  with  a  suitatble  inscription — opposite  the  Town  Hall. 
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tects,  surgeons,  dentists,  tailors,  milliners  and  dressmakers, 
hairdressers,  boot  and  shoemakers,  watchmakers  and  jewel- 
lers, paper  manufacturers,  printers,  booksellers,  librarians,  and 
bookbinders,  music-sellers,  teachers  of  music,  and  dancing 
masters.  The  number  of  British  inhabitants  is  perhaps  about 
three  thousand,  including  Government  officials  civil  and  mili- 
tary (exclusive  of  the  garrison),  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and 
artificers,  the  latter  of  whom  are  really  wtw/t-r-workmen. 
French,  Portuguese,  and  Eurasians  number  together  about 
eight  thousand. 

In  the  commercial  houses  of  the  European  quarter,  the 
general  absence  of  glazed  shop-fronts,  which  make  our  home 
cities  so  pictorial,  so  interesting,  and  so  amusing,  is  felt  by 
the  visitor  to  render  these  establishments  singularly  dull  and 
unattractive.  But  the  multitude  of  native  vendors  of  odd 
things  who  throng  and  perambulate  the  streets  in  this  quarter 
— vendors  of  books  of  all  sorts  (old  and  new,  folios,  octavos^ 
and  duodecimos),  pictures,  workboxes,  writing  desks,  dogs, 
cats,  birds,  guinea-pigs,  and  a  thousand  other  things  in  end- 
less variety,  who  use  all  their  arts  to  induce  you  to  buy — 
make  the  scene  very  lively.  Moreover,  the  Auction  Rooms, — 
where  household  goods  of  all  sorts,  and  horses  and  carriages, 
arc  continually  on  sale,  and  where,  towards  evening  more 
especially,  crowds  of  visitors  and  would-be  buyers,  and  pictur- 
esquely clad  native  attendants,  assemble, — also  afford  much 
amusement,  together  with  a  pleasant  retreat  from  the  sun. 

The  city,  we  must  say,  is  poorly  paved,  indifferently  supplied 
with  water,*  and  undrained;  and  at  night  it  is  miserably  lit  by 
oil  lamps. 

Let  us  now  see  the  NATIVE  TOWN.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
narrow  streets,  crowded  with  people,  most  of  whom  are 
nearly  and  some  entirely  naked  ;  the  lower  floor  of  each 
house   being   an   all-open    shop   with   wooden    eaves — some- 

*  "Up  to  1870,  as  every  old  Indian  knou's,  Europeans  and  natives  alike 
obtained  their  water  from  tanks  cut  in  the  maidan  or  plain  of  Calcutta,  and 
in  the  densely  inhabited  portions  of  the  city.  The  best  of  these  tanks  were 
ex{>osed  to  all  the  filth  of  the  neighbouring  roads  and  passers-by.  The 
majority  of  them  consisted  of  those  holes  out  of  which  the  natives  dug  the 
material  of  their  mud  huts,  and  into  which  they  void  their  filth.  All  of 
these  small  collections  of  water  received  the  natural  drainage  of  a  soil 
saturated  with  disease  germs." — Correspondent  of  the"  Tinus,' March  z^th, 
1873. 
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times  shaded  by  mats  projecting  into  the  road — under  or  in 
the  recess  behind  which  the  dealer  sits  on  his  heels  amid 
his  wares.  It  is  for  the  most  part  mean  and  ill-smelling, 
and  has  a  neglected  and  dilapidated  appearance,  though  called 
the  bazaarX  There  arc,  however,  good  houses  to  be  seen,  and 
some  occupied  apparently  by  wealthy  people.  Here  is  an 
"  adjutant  "  standing  on  one  leg,  and  another  '*adjutant"  stalk- 
ing gravely  along.  Many  of  the  houses  have  cakes  of  cow- 
dung  plastered,  like  great  pancakes,  upon  the  walls,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  dry  for  fuel.*  Here  sits  a  man:in  front  of  his  dwelling, 
beating  cocoanut  husks  for  spinning,  as  we  are  told,  into  ropes 
and  cables.  Every  here  and  there  are  seen  groups  of  little 
children  playing,  naked  as  they  were  born  ;  and,  now  and 
then,  a  babe  that  has  been  rubbed  with  mustard-oil,  and  put, 
as  it  seems,  to  bake  in  the  sun.  Here  are  tobacco  dealers  in 
plenty,  selling  "the  weed"  in  stalk  and  leaf;  and  selling  it,  too, 
for  next  to  nothing,  for  there  is  no  "duty."  (The  tobacco 
is  not  "  cured,"  but  mixed  with  jaggtry — coarse  sugar — for 
smoking.)  Here,  too,  are  dealers  in  pipes — the  cocoanut  bowl, 
the  already  familiar  *'  hubble-bubble."  Too  often  may  be  seen 
what  is  probably  an  opium  den,  where  the  ^vrctched  smokers 
of  that  drug  find  their  Heaven — or  Hell!  Here  is  a  man 
reading  some  religious  book,  moving  his  body  like  a  tree  in 
a  high  wind  ;  and  here  a  group  of  Hindoos  listening  to  others 
who  are  reciting  and  chanting  some  dramatic  talc.  Crowds! 
crowds  t  and  every  one  takes  his  own  way :  there  is  no  order, 
or  rule  of  walking,  in  the  streets.  Here  are  some  beggars. 
Dust  t  oh  !  dust !  Pigeons,  crows,  and  kites  !  Everything  is 
dingy  and  dirty,  and  again  the  walls  are  plastered  with  cow- 
dung.  Everywhere  are  to  be  seen  the  images — the  "gods"  t — 
of  the  Hindoos ;  some  grotesque,  some  hideous  ;  reminding 
us  (if  we  could  forget)  that  we  are  among  a  heathen  people. 

*  We  learn  that  cowdung  dried  and  used  as  fuel  dues  not  tlirow  out 
sparks  tike  dry  burning  wood  (which  would  be  very  dangerous  iu  native 
houses),  while  it  has  the  valuable  property  of  smouldering  for  a  long  time, 
thus  enabling  the  people  to  leave  their  food  to  cook  while  they  are  otherwise 
occupied,  and  that  no  ufTensive  smell  is  noticed  in  burning  it. 

+  "  I  have  been  informed  that  some  merchants  of  Birmingham  have 
made  a  good  auccutation  lately  in  manufacturing  idols  of  br.iss  for  the 
Indian  market,  for  which  they  have  had  a  ready  sale.  It  was  mentioned 
to  me  as  a  fact  that  iwu  missionaries  were  embarking  for  Calcutta  on 
board  a  abip  which  carried  several  chests  filled  with  xdoU." —Weiibrtchl 
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A  voice  of  One  unseen  seems  to  echo  in  the  air,  "  Te  w/tom 
will  ye  iikirn  Me?"  Yet  we  cannot  but  be  interested  and 
amused  by  much  that  we  observe.  Let  us  look,  if  we  can, 
with  veneration,  for  the  Arts  are  ancient,  though  non-pro- 
gressive, in  India.  //  xoiU give  a  tenfold  interest  to  eitetythin^ 
we  see,  if  we  retnemffcr  that  we  hai'e  here  a  stereotype  of  the 
condition  of  society,  and  even  of  tJte  style  of  dress  {or  utidress\ 
tlwiisattds  of  years  ago*  ALMOST  EVERYTHING  IS  DONE 
BY  HAND;  the  hand,  however,  being  frequently  aided  by  the 
foot.  The  most  common  trades  are  those  of  the  potter, 
the  brass-founder,  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  the  barber, 
the  confectioner,  the  basket-maker,  and  the  washerman. 
These  and  many  more  are  at  work  all  around  us,  and  some 
of  them,  it  would  appear,  form  distinct  streets  of  their  own. 
Two  or  three  fires,  however  (which  it  would  seem  are  frequent 
among  the  native  dwellings  t),  have  lately  occurred,  and  have 
probably  caused  some  little  confusion ;  while  new  houses 
riijing  up  make  the  old  look  all  the  dirtier.  Here  are  the 
money-changers,  with  piles  of  coin,  silver  and  copper, — gold 
coin  is  rarely  seen  in  India, — and  cowrie  shells,^  five  thousand 
of  which  go  to  the  rupee,  for  small  payments,  around  them. 
These  also  supply  Iwondies,  or  drafts,  on  native  bankers  in 
other  towns,  which  arc  usually  written  on  a  small  piece  of 
yellow  glazed  paper.  They  arc  very  clever  in  detecting  base 
or  depreciated  coin,  of  which  there  is  always  plenty  in  circula- 
tion.§  Here  is  a  fakir,  a  holy  man.  but  very  dirty,  to  whom  the 
people  salaam  \  Music,  MUSIC  !  horns, cytfibals,  aftd  tom-tonis  I 
Amid  all  this  bustle  and  dirt  the  fields  and  gardens  are 

*  "The  nitural  and  artificial  productions  of  India  have  from  time 
immemorial  becu  (hr  mainspring  of  the  commerdal  activity  of  the  Old 
World." — Sir  G.  Birdmood. 

t  A  strange  talc,  said  to  be  true,  is  told.  Some  Government  buildings 
at  Howrah  took  fire,  and  were  burnt  down.  The  fire  and  its  ravages  were 
reported,  and  in(juirie«  were  ordered  to  be  made  llirough  the  Ejceculive 
and  police  offirers  of  the  district.  The  inquiry  lasted  six  months,  at  the 
end  of  whit  h  time  .-in  Order  was  issued  that,  if  the  fire  had  not  died  out, 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  extinguish  it 

X  "  Cowrie  shrlls  pass  as  money  in  almost  every  ancient  trading  country 
of  the  wox\A."—f)ilke, 

$  A  hole  is  drilled  in  the  thickness  of  a  rupee,  and  the  silver  scraped 
fr»)m  the  inside,  leaving  only  the  shell,  into  which  lead  mixed  with  some 
alloy  that  will  give  it  the  reqiiiaite  ring  is  then  poured,  and  the  hole  carefully 
closed.  The  silver  thus  abstracted  is  worth  less  than  a  shilling,  and  llie 
time  taken  tn  getting  It  might  have  produced  double  in  honest  employment. 
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represented.  Here  is  a  grain-dealer,  sitting  on  his  heels, 
surrounded  by  heaps  of  parched  corn,  maize,  millet,  pulse,  rice, 
and  other  articles  largely  used  by  the  people — amid  wJiich  a 
Brahminee  bull  feeds  at  las  leisure  ;  and  here  a  fruiterer  offer- 
ing jacks— each  like  an  enormous  bowl,  as  much  as  a  man 
can  well  carry,  filled  with  luscious  seeds — pomegranates  and 
mangoes,  plantains  and  custard -apples,*  guavas,  loquats, 
litchis,  and  many  other  strange  fruits ;  besides  the  more 
familiar  pineapple.f  orange,  tamarind,  citron,  lime,  melons, 
gourds  of  many  kinds,  tomatoes  and  cocoanuts  ;  with  yams, 
carrots,  turnips,  sweet  potatoes,  lettuce,  celery,  cucumbers,  in 
endless  variety  and  abundance.  And  monkeys  come  and  help 
tlumselves  !  X 

What  a  war  of  words !  Two  tradesmen  are  besetting  one 
customer   in   the   street,  and  each   abusing   the   other,  with 

*  The  custard-apple  is  by  many  persons  thought  the  most  delicious  of  all 
Indian  fruits,  while  by  others  it  is  regarded  as  of  a  nanseatirtg  sweetness. 
It  is  rarely  indeed  that  any  two  agree  in  opinion  concerning  it. 

t  U  iif  worth  our  notice  that,  as  Stocquelcr  ohserves,  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  flax,  of  great  fineness  and  strength,  may  be  prepared  from  the 
leaves  of  the  pineapple  by  simple  maceration  and  beating.  In  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  dresses  equal  to  the  finest  muslin  are  woven  from  it,  and 
embroidered  with  extraordinary  taste ;  and  though  expensive,  thry  last  for 
many  years ;  being  in  duration,  colour,  and  beauty  equal  to  fine  Flanders 
lace. 

X  The  monkeys  that  infest  the  gardens  of  the  town  are  sometimes  seen 
in  the  streets,  and  are  not  a  little  mischievous.  An  inhabitant  writes:  **  t 
was  riding  through  the  bazaar  on  horseback,  when  a  monkey  caught  hold 
of  my  horse's  tail,  and  l)egan  to  pull  the  beast,  first  to  one  side  and  then 
to  the  other.  I  had  no  w-hip  to  drive  him  off,  and  he  wa.")  a  long-armed, 
powerful  creature;  so  that,  though  the  horse  struck  out  at  him,  he  main- 
tained his  hold  without  being  kicked.  In  this  way  we  proceeded  some 
distance  alot^g  the  liazaar,  the  horse  becoming  more  violent  in  bis  kicking, 
and  the  monkey  more  active  in  his  pulling,  until  my  syce  (groom),  having 
procured  a  bamboo,  assailed  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  when  he  took  refuge 
on  the  roof  of  a  banyan's  shop."  The  same  gentleman  tells  us:  ''One 
morning  a  little  boy,  about  eight  years  of  age,  was  going  to  school,  with  a 
fine  bunch  of  pUntains  in  his  hand,  to  be  eaten  at  tiMn;  these  did  not 
escape  the  watchful  eyes  of  a  ver)'  large  monkey,  that  was  perched  upon 
an  almond  tree  near.  Making  a  rapid  though  circuitous  movement  to  gain 
the  rear,  Jacko  soiin  came  up  with  the  abject  of  his  pursuit;  and  jumping 
between  tlic  bearer,  who  carried  a  chaitiut  (umbrella),  and  the  little  boy. 
he  put  his  tremendously  long  paws  round  the  child's  neck,  and  seized 
the  plantains.  The  bearer  screamed,  and  fled  to  a  distance;  but  the  child, 
though  tenibly  alarmed,  mainiaincd  his  rights  manfully  fur  some  time, 
clinging  to  his  plantains  with  all  his  might.  But  Jacko  was  not  to  be 
disappointed;  giving  the  boy  a  blow  on  the  head,  he  knocked  him  down, 
and  bore  off  the  plantains  in  triumph. 

"  Such  is  their  propensity  to  retain  whataocitr  they  once  grasp,  that 
they  arc  often  caught  by  putting  two  large  bunches  of  green  pUntains, 
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special  allusions  to  ancestors  gone,  as  they  say,  to  yet  warmer 
regions.  There  goes  a  wandering  Jack  Tar  from  one  of  the 
ships  in  harbour!  It  is  the  Mahommcdan  hour  of  prayer, 
and  yonder  are  several  of  "  the  faithful  "  kneeling  at  their 
devotions.  A  woman  passes,  whose  arms  are  covered  with 
rings  from  wrist  to  elbow,  yet  who  is  evidently  among  the 
poorest  in  the  land.  Other  women  are  seen  here  and  there 
drudging  in  the  streets,  carrying  bricks,  tiles,  etc.,  and  gathering 
cowdung.  More  beggars,  and  flocks  of  pigeons !  There  is 
a  man  selling  a  horse,  and  looking  as  crafty  as  any  dealer 
at  the  well-known  "  corner."  •  Now — and  again  presently — a 
group  of  gamblers  is  seen  sitting  around  an  extemporised 
chess-board,  or  shuffling  a  pack  of  dirty  cards.  Here  is  a 
printer's,  and  here  another :  would  there  were  more  of  them, 
for  where  the  Press  is,  we  may  at  least  hope  for  LIGHT ! 
Yonder,  in  an  open  space,  sits  a  fakir,  surrounded  by  seven 
fires,  the  sun  blazing  down  upon  him.  Here  is  another 
fakir,  to  whom  one  of  the  people  bows  down,  places  the 
saint's  foot  upon  his  head,  and  licks  off  the  dust.  There 
goes  a  poor  leper,  and  beside  him  one  whose  legs  are  swollen 
with  elephantiasis,  which  appears  to  be  common.  Here  is 
the  shop  of  a  Chinese  shoemaker,  who,  no  doubt,  thinks  that 
he  makes  a  very  fine  display.  Gaudy  slippers  of  red  cloth, 
bedecked  and  beautified  with  spangles,  for  the  rich,  adorn  the 
front  of  his  stall  ;  while  for  the  poor  there  arc  rough,  untanned 
leather  ones,  but  all  are  turned  up  at  the  toes  in  the  Eaistem 
fashion.  (The  shoemaker,  by  the  way,  is  most  despised  among 
the  Hindoos,  because  he  works  up  the  skin  of  the  sacred 
cow    and    other   animals  ;   yet   in   very  ancient  times  shoes 

which,  being  hard,  will  not  break  to  pieces,  in  two  narrow- necked  jars; 
these  being  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  soon  attract  the  notice  of 
one  of  the  monkeys,  who,  eagerly  seizing  the  plantains,  soon  finds  he 
cannot  extricate  his  hand,  yet  will  not  let  go  his  hold,  and  uill  endeavour 
to  make  his  escape  with  the  jars  and  their  contents,  but  at  a  very  slow 
pace,  as,  l>oth  his  hands  being  thus  secured,  he  is  obliged  to  shufTle  along 
in  an  erect  posture.  When  pursued,  he  will  still  maintain  his  hold,  uttering 
screams,  grinning  and  chattering  at  an  amazing  rate ;  until,  a  noose  being 
throH'n  over  his  head,  he  is  dragged  to  a  neighbouring  tree  and  properly 
secured,  though  not  without  struggling  with  all  his  might  and  main.  A 
monkey  thus  retreating  is  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  objects  in  nature." 

'  When  a  vicious  horse  is  to  be  sold  at  any  of  the  markets  in  India,  it 
is  ;a/c/the  natives  administer  to  him  a  small  dose  of  opium,  which  gives 
him  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  most  gentle  and  tractable  disposition. 
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of  bovine  and  other  hides  were  worn  ;  and  watcrbags  and 
buckets,  and  even  sails,  were  made  of  leather.  These  men. 
too,  we  arc  told,  remove  the  dead,  and  perform  other  offices 
accounted  vile.)  Here,  however,  is  one  who  makes  boots, 
shoes,  and  slippers  for  our  countrymen  ;  and  who  is  evidently 
doing  very  well.  We  are  told  that  these  sons  of  Crispin  unite 
the  profession  of  music  with  their  own.  On  the  opposite  side 
is  the  stall  of  a  barber,  who  is  engaged  outside  in  shaving  a 
customer,  who  has  himself,  no  doubt,  ere  this  cleaned  his 
teeth  ;  for  this,  with  the  scraping  of  the  tongue,  are  the  first 
duties  prescribed  to  the  orthodox  Hindoo  in  the  morning.* 
No  one  thinks  of  shaving  himself  \x\  this  country.  The  barber 
has  no  idea  of  using  a  brush  to  lay  on  the  lather,  but  wets 
the  soap,  spreads  it  on  the  face,  and  then  rubs  it  in  with  his 
fingers.  Now  he  has  done  the  beard — ah  !  he  must  be  a 
Mussulman,  for  a  Hindoo  wears  no  beard,  but  only  moustaches 
— and  is  going  to  commence  operations  on  the  head.  He 
scrapes  it  bare  all  round,  leaving  only  a  solitary  lock  on  the 
top,  by  which  he  believes  that  Mahommed  will  one  day  lift 
him  up  to  heaven.  An  assistant  is  cutting  another  customer's 
nails ;  a  second  assistant  probing  and  cleaning  the  ears  of 
another ;  and  a  third  kneading  the  body  and  cracking  the 
joints  t  of  another.  Inside  the  stall,  quite  apropos,  you  may 
discern  the  barber's  wife  engaged  in  a  hunting  excursion 
among  the  dark  and  dishevelled  locks  of  a  female  companion, 
and  anon  staining  the  lady's  hands  and  feet  with  henna, 
{Beggars  again  /)  Here  are  some  bird  shops,  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  doves  on  sale,  with  some  curious 
specimens,  said  to  be  brought  from  the  hills  and  jhcels.J 
There,  in  an  open  space,  is  to  be  seen  the  *'  hook-swinging," 
with  which  the  narratives  of  our  missionaries  have  made  us 
familiar  from  boyhood  ;  the  devotees  (who,  it  would  appear, 
are  frequently  intoxicated  by  "bhang,"  a  preparation  of  hemp) 
being  suspended  on  a  lofty  revolving  apparatus  by  hooks  thrust 
through  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  whijied  around  amid 
the  beating  of  tom-toms,  and  the  tumult  of  a  crowd  of  people. 

•  Both  are  performed  with  a  stick  or  small  twig,  one  end  of  which  ia 
formed  into  a  brush,  and  immediately  aftrr  use  is  throM.-n  au-ay. 

t  The  people  of  India  are  very  partial  to  this  peculiar  practice. 

\  Among  the  birds  of  the  jheels  (or  lakes)  the  handsome  jacuna  may  be 
mentioned. 
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Now  we  come  to  a  tavern,  or  punch  house,  in  which  some 
of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  may  be  seen  drinking ;  •  white 
outside  there  awaits  them  a  "Jingling  Johnny,"  like  the 
body  of  an  old  cab  that  had  never  been  lined  or  painted  (or 
from  which  time  has  removed  all  \xstige  of  such  processes), 
without  windows,  but  open  on  all  sides,  and  6xed  without 
springs  on  four  rickety  wheels ;  attached  to  which  are  two 
native  colts  of  the  roughest  breed,  dirty  and  sore,  one  taller 
than  the  other,  fastened  abreast  by  something  that  looks  like 
an  old  shirt  tail  and  some  pieces  of  old  rope  (picked  up, 
I)crhaps,  from  the  streets),  and  "  handled  "  by  means  of  other 
long  pieces  (connected  with  a  somet/tin^  in  the  mouth  of  each 
slccil  that  serves  as  a  bit),  which  pieces,  being  doubled,  answer 
as  rcins.t  It  is  driven  by  one  with  a  long  t>amboo,  wherewith 
he  wakes  up  the  ponies.  Here  are  some  women — poor  outcast 
widows,  wc  fear — who  cast  amorous  glances  at  us  as  we  pass 
along  ;   and  others,  more  modest,  who,  as  we  approach,  draw 


'  In  till!  boxaara  of  Calcutta  the  vilest  poison  is  soM  lo  our  English 
aallorii  In  boUles  branded  nndcattsuled  as  "Martells  Bnmdy.''"Hennes«ys 
nrnnrly,"  '•  Diinvillp's  Whisky,"  and  the  like.  Jack  pays  the  full  price  of 
Ihr  urnuine  Jirliclc,  but  is  supplied  with  a  villainous  compound  of  native 
cfinriHilon.  1  tir  dealer  knows  thr  value  of  brands.  He  Ia)*s  ui  a  stock 
Iff  Ihr  ({''nuln''  fHtUUx,  atul  never  disturbs  labels  or  capsules.  By  the  skilful 
np|ili<  Hllun  til  the  blowpipe,  he  drills  a  small  hole  io  the  bottom  of  each 
tHittt*',  r  Intra  nH  Ihr  gciiuinr  lintiid  (which  he  sells  to  his  more  knowing 

f  I'" \  rrlllls  the  bottle  with  his  poison,  closes  up  the  hole  so  that  no 

h  ii»  of  It,  und  palms  off  the  bottle  on  unsuspecting  Jack  as  "Reat 

V  r  "  Fine  Old  Iriih."     It  is  believed  that  many  of  our  soldiers 

fall  vtrihnii  In  this  villainy,  dying  from  dysentery  or  cholera. 

i-  Im    Ihr  only  kind  nfiharp practice  carried  on  in  Calcutta.    Damaged 

f  h»r«fi,  hiimi,  ft'.,  are  4lls|«owJ  of  to  the  native  shopkeepers,  who  retail 

ttirm  \ii  ihr  Inwrr  nrdrrs  of  Eiif{li«hmen  ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  with 

•  '    ■  H  pfrdilMiton  fnr  thr  produce  of  iheir  own  country  leads 

,  ri  ihrMn  putrid  remains  of  the  once  savoury  viands  from 

I    '     '  ,  "f  Cheshire.     The  "  fine  cheeses,"  in  particular, 

Hhrll  About  an  inch  thick  is  alt  that  remains,  the 

ur,     'I  he  native  shnpkecpcrs  have  a  method  of 

'ii()ii«ly  rutling  out  a  large  diamond  in  the  lines 

'  ■■. .  o.  ,  „||  thr  iMiirid  renmins  are  carefully  scooped  out. 

I.  II  Mini  tUIrd  wlin  a  paste  made  Irom  the  scrapings  of  the 

'■■' '"  0  'hcrsr;  and  the  diamond  being  neatly  6tted  to 

1 1  clieeae  has  the  appearance  and  weight  of  a 

"(iilurturs  of  (hrsr  odd  '■  machines"  (which 

I  III  thr  riprration  of  'changing  horses  "  Js 

Thia  is  iKit  done  by  putting  in  a  fresh 

I.,    ,  "iisai"ln  the  place  of  the  -'off"  horse. 


/ 
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their  ckuddalis  more  closely  round  their  faces.  Yonder  is  a 
Brahmin  standing  at  prayer  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  with 
some  of  his  "gods"  before  him  ;  his  face  directed  to  heaven, 
his  knee  bent,  his  hands  uplifted  and  clasped  together. 
Here  is  another  Brahmin  seated  in  an  idol  shop  ;  he  may  be 
known  by  the  marks  on  his  forehead,  and  the  sacred  cord 
round  his  neck.  Here  is  a  confectioner's.  {Crows  again  /) 
See  the  pyramidal  piles  of  dirty  sugar  and  rancid  oil  cakes, 
and  sweetmeats  of  a  hundred  sorts  (for  the  people  arc  pro- 
digiously fond  of  sweets)  set  on  the  filthy  stage  which  serves 
as  a  shop  front.  There  sits  the  proprietor  amid  swarms  of 
flies  of  all  sorts^  smoking  a  red  clay  pipe,  with  cocoanut  bowU 
and  driving  its  fumes  among  his  commodities,  while  he  repeats 
at  intervals  the  names  of  his  guardian  deity.  His  principal 
assistant  is  employed  over  a  cauldron  of  simmering  ghee  in 
manufacturing  the  favourite  jelabce^  supporting  in  his  hand 
(while  the  crows  watch  him  with  interest)  a  vessel  of  flour  and 
water,  and  having  in  the  bottom  a  hole,  through  which  he  lets 
the  mixture  drop  into  the  ghee,  twisting  and  turning  the 
flour-pot  about  continually,  so  as  to  form  the  mess  into  circular 
figures,  which,  when  fried,  arc  ready  for  consumption.  These 
arc  sold  in  little  cups  made  of  leaves  (off  which  the  people 
generally  cat).  (The  Hindoos  feed  themselves  with  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  the  left  hand  being  regarded  as  unclean.) 
Here  is  a  spicery,  smelling  strongly  of  assafoctida.  A 
palanquin  passes  us,  the  bearers  groaning  and  puffing,  and 
shouting  "HI!  HI ! "  ;  and  a  cart  drawn  by  buffaloes,  with  a 
creaking  of  its  wooden  wheels  that  may  be  heard  afar  off. 
Here  are  some  Chinese  shops,  with  their  "josses"  (Jheir  idols), 
ivory  carvings,  screens,  vases,  lanterns,  and  so  on.  There  is  a 
(Moslem)  cook*s  shop,  the  master  of  which  doubtless  thinks 
himself  a  very  Soyer  (if  he  ever  heard  of  that  distinguished 
worthy).  See  !  he  is  preparing  a  kabob  for  that  famished- 
looking  boy,  who  stands  gazing  at  it  like  a  hungrj'  bull  at  a 
haystack.  It  looks  like  a  piece  of  a  jackal,  which — cutting  it 
in  little  bits  and  roa.sting  it  upon  a  skewer — the  artiste  dc 
cuisine  is  about  to  palm  off  upon  his  customer  for  mutton. 
It  is  done  at  last  {more  beggarsV),  and  the  hungry  boy  eagerly 
seizes  it,  but  finds  it  too  hot  to  eat  immediately,  and  so  lays 
it  down  for  a  moment  beside  him.     Look  I   the  pariah  dog 
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that  just  now  passed  us,  as  he  draws  near  the  stall,  smells  the 
savoury  kaboby  springs  at  and  seizes  it  (just  in  time  to  save  it 
from  the  crows  •  and  kites),  and  runs  off  witJi  it  And  the 
boy  ? — "  And  he  is  left  lamentiugr 

Music  again  1  Noise  and  squabble  !  Here  is  a  gourd-seller, 
with  the  green  leaves  spread  out  on  his  stall,  and  bctcl-nut 
and  lime,  for  che\ving»  on  each.  Here,  too,  arc  beads,  combs, 
and  small  looking-glasses,  for  the  fair  sex,  which  a  woman  is 
selling.  Now  we  sec  some  toy  shops,  with  lifelike  models  of 
all  kinds  of  people,  including  European  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
elephants  whose  trunks  move  with  every  breath,  birds  that  do 
everything  but  sing,  and  snakes  that  seem  all  alive.  Yonder 
goes  a  "  Poor  White  " — one  of  the  few  f  of  our  vagrant  country- 
men who,  in  some  way  or  other,  find  their  way  to  India,  and, 
having  no  means  of  maintenance,  lurk  about  the  town  and 
the  bazaars,  disgracing  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  Here 
is  a  sick  man  being  carried  to  the  Ganges  to  die,  while  his 
bearers  shout  out  the  names  of  his  gods  and  goddesses.  There 
arc  two  old  women  quarrelling  in  the  street,  and  abusing  and 
screaming  at  each  other  like  furies.  Here  sits  a  man  at  the 
door  of  his  house,  repeating  the  names  of  his  gods^an  endless 
reiteration.  A  drunken  native  goes  rolling  by,  showing  that  he 
has  picked  up  some  foreign  manners.*  Here  is  an  astrologer, 
making  his  calculations  ;  and  a  father  watching  him  with  great 
anxiety.  A  man  passes  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers  round  his 
brows,  and  in  his  hand  part  of  a  goat  which  it  seems  he  has 
been  offering  in  sacrifice  to  KALI.  Here  is  another  going 
to  the  temple  of  that  dread  goddess,  leading  after  him  the 
goat  he  is  about  to  immolate.  Every  here  and  there  is  a  little 
pagoda,  or  mosque  ;  and  now  and  then  a  wooden  or  plaster 
idol.     (There  arc  no  Buddhist  remains  in  Calcutta  ;  the  place 

"  Crows  arc  particularly  fond  of  flesh.  A  "Civilian  in  Loiver  Bengal" 
informs  us  that  a  woman  had  her  nose  violently  cut  off,  but  that  it  waji 
presently  looked  for  and  found;  that  a  surgeon  having  said  it  could  be 
fitted  on  Kgain,  a  aer^'aiit  was  told  to  wash  it,  and  that  while  doing  so  his 
attention  was  called  off  for  a  moment,  when  a  crow  caught  it  up  and  flew 
away  with  it.  A  friend  of  the  same  Civilian,  moreover,  had  the  top  of  hia 
thumb  bitten  off  by  a  bear ;  the  piece  of  thumb  was  picked  up,  and  set  down, 
with  a  view  of  rchtling  it,  when  a  crow  swooped  down  and  carried  it  off. 

t  These  became  more  numerous  with  the  Introduction  of  railways;  963 
were  arrested  for  vagrancy  in  Calcutta  in  1S71,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  very 
seriouSi  ai  it  is  n  growings  evil,  and  has  necessitated  special  legislation, 

]  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  natives  have  picked  up  habits  of 
drinking  from  the  English, 
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is  too  modern.)  Some  wretched  native  ponies,  with  skeleton 
ribs  and  sore  hides,  are  here  being  whipped  along.  Here  is 
a  school,  in  which  the  boys  arc  gathered  round  their  master, 
repeating  loudly  tlicir  lessons ;  while  the  dominie  himself 
storms  more  loudly.*  Here  arc  the  cloth  merchants.  Now 
we  come  to  a  shawl  shop,  and  arc  invited  to  enter.  What 
splendid  specimens  of  Oriental  manufacture  ]arc  here  !  See, 
a  customer  calls.  "  Ho,  baboo !  what  is  the  price  of  this 
shawl  ?  "  "  Five  hundred  rupees,  sar."  "  Five  hundred  I  say 
two-fifty."  "  Nahi,  sahib."  "  Very  well  ;  let  us  go."  "  Stop, 
sar  ;  you  shall  have  it  for  four  hundred."  "  No,  no."  *'  Well, 
say  three  hundred  and  fifty."  "  No,  not  one  piece  more 
than  I  have  offered."  "  Look  at  it,  sahib !  much  splendid. 
Well,  there,  take  it  for  three  hundred."  "A'd,  NO,  NO!" 
The  would-be  customer  departs,  and  we  follow.  Here  are 
some  people  boring  pearls,  in  which  they  are  so  skilful  that 
it  is  said  pearls  arc  sent  even  from  England  to  be  pierced 
in  Calcutta.  Here  is  a  man  bowing  down  to  a  Brahmin^ 
to  whom  he  presents  a  vessel  of  water,  in  which  the  latter 
places  his  foot,  when  the  former  drinks  it  off.  Here  is  a 
missionary  preaching,  and  a  native  assistant  distributing 
tracts ;  they  have  a  crowd  of  people  of  all  sorts  about  them, 
many  of  whom  seem  to  be  listening  with  interest  Now  there 
passes  us  a  "  holy  "  cow,  belonging,  as  it  would  seem,  to  one 
of  the  temples  hard  by,  where  it  is  petted,  pampered,  and 
worshipped.^     Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  native  hackery, 

•  Same  of  the  school  punishments  are  curious.  For  instance,  Sir  Monler 
Williams  tells  us  that  sometimes  "a  boy  is  condemned  to  stand  for  half  an 
hour  on  urn.'  foot;  another  is  made  to  sit  on  the  Hoor  wilh  one  leg  turned 
up  behind  his  neck;  unotliur  is  made  to  hang  for  a  few  minutes  ^\it}i  his 
head  downwards  frum  the  brunch  of  a  neighbouring  tree ;  another  is  made 
to  buw  down  and  grasp  his  own  toes,  and  remain  in  that  position  for  a 
fixed  period  of  time ;  anotlier  is  made  to  measure  so  many  cubits  on  tlie 
ground  by  marking  it  with  the  tip  of  his  nose ;  another  is  made  to  pull  his 
own  ears,  and  dilate  them  tu  a  given  point,  on  pain  of  worse  chastisement. 
Two  boys,  when  both  have  done  wrong,  are  made  Co  knock  their  heads 
several  times  against  eucli  other." 

t  "  The  cow  is,  of  alt  animals,  the  most  sacred.  Kvcry  part  of  its  body 
is  inhabited  by  some  deity  or  other.  Every  hair  on  its  body  is  Inviolable. 
All  its  excreta  arc  hallowed.  Not  a  particle  ought  to  be  thrown  away  as 
impure.  On  the  contrary,  the  water  it  ejects  ought  to  be  preserved  as  the 
best  of  aU  holy  waters — asm-destroying  liquid,  which  sanctities  everything 
it  touches;  while  nothing  purifies  like  cowdung.  Any  spot  which  a  cow 
has  condescended  to  honour  with  the  sacred  deposit  of  her  excrement  is 
for  ever  afterwards  consecrated  ground,  and  the  filthiest  place  plastered 


drawn  by  a  pair  of  bullocks  attached  together  by  a  pole  laid 
across  tlicir  necks,  which  bears  upon  them  with  the  whole 
weight  of  the  load,  and  with  every  step  they  take  rubs  and 
frets  the  flesh  it  has  laid  open  ;  while  the  driver,  sitting  in 
front,  smokes  his  hubble-bubble,  and  now  and  then  twists  the 
tails  of  his  poor  beasts  to  make  them  move  faster,  causing 
them,  doubtless,  excruciating  anguish.  Here  are  the  gold 
and  silversmiths,  whose  trade  is  a  good  one  (as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient)  in  India;  where  not  only  its  princes 
array  themselves  in  unrivalled  splendour,  but  every  lady,  and 
almost  ever>'  woman,  of  whatever  rank,  must  have  her  armlets, 
bracelets,  anklets,  earrings,  nose-rings,  and  toe-rings.  Again, 
we  are  invited  to  enter.  See,  here  is  one  about  to  make  an 
ornament  of  some  kind  for  a  customer  who  sits  by  him,  who 
has  just  brought  him  two  gold  coins,  with  which  it  is  to  be 
made,  and  who  will  sit  by  him  till  it  is  done,  when  he  will 
pay  him  a  few  halfpence  (//tv)  for  his  labour,  and  walk  off 
with  it.  Here  is  another  making  a  chain.  He  has  just  melted 
some  pieces  of  gold  like  those  lying  beside  him,  and  with  a 
few  simple  instruments — a  pair  of  long  longs  to  arrange  his 
charcoal  fire,  and  a  tin  tubi.-,  through  which  he  blows,  for  a 
bellows,  while  his  furnace  is  an  earthen  pot,  and  his  crucible 
of  clay — will  manufacture  an  exquisitely  beautiful  article,  (in 
making  fine  jewellery,  it  is  said  the  natives  use  one-fourth  alloy.) 
Our  own  goldsmiths,  clever  as  they  arc,  if  desired  to  make 
a  chain  of  the  same  kind  with  the  same  tools,  would  stare. 
and  say  it  was  impossible ;  but  here  every  one  follows  the 
trade  of  his  ancestors ;  *  and  a  kind  of  hereditary  skill  is 
possessed,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  though  it  would  seem  but 
rarely,  improved  upon.     The  great  peculiarity  of  Indian  gold 

with  it  is  at  once  cleansed  and  free  From  pollution;  while  the  ashes  pro- 
duced by  burning  this  h.-i]lowed  substance  are  of  such  a  holy  nature  that 
they  not  only  tn<ii£c  clean  all  material  things,  however  previously  unclean, 
but  have  only  to  be  sprinkled  over  a  sinner  to  convert  him  into  a  saint. 

"  A  celebrated  saint  felt  himself  compelled  to  commit  suicide  by  jumping 
into  the  river,  and  was  further  condemned  to  become  a  iMahommcdan  in 
his  next  birtli.  because  lu:  had  accidentally  swallowed  the  hair  of  a  cow 
by  drinking  milk  without  straining  it." — Sir  Monier  H't///ams. 

•  Bemier  found  it  so.  "  No  one,"  says  he,  **  aspires  after  any  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  life  wherein  he  happens  to  be  bom.  The 
embroiderer  brings  up  his  son  as  an  cmLroidprcr,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith 
becomes  a  goldsmith,  and  a  physician  of  the  city  educates  his  son  as  a 
physician.    No  one  marries  but  in  his  own  trade  or  profession." 
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and  silver  ware  is  its  thinness,  so  that  while  it  has  all  the 
appearance  of  solidity,  and  is  at  the  same  time  exceedingly 
pure,  it  is  cheap.*  There  is  beautiful  silver  filigree  work,  of 
most  ancient  character,  exquisite  in  delicacy  and  design  ; 
and  here  some  images,  alas !  for  worship.^  The  Indiar) 
goldsmith,  we  are  told,  has  sometimes  to  produce  work  of 
this  kind  on  a  truly  colossal  scale.  Imapfc-makers  are  said 
to  be  as  numerous  in  Calcutta  as  they  were  in  Ephesus 
in  the  days  of  Demetrius  the  silversmith.  The  images 
are  of  two  kinds:  permanent  and  tcmporar)'.  The  former, 
which  arc  of  gold — sometimes  inlaid  with  precious  stones 
— silver,  brass,  copper,  mixed  metal,  crystal,  or  stone,  arc 
in  the  temples  and  the  houses  of  the  wealthy ;  the  latter, 
which  arc  of  clay,  etc.,  are  more  especially  made  for  great 
festivals,  and  are  thrown  into  the  river  after  the  occasion. 
Here  arc  some  jewellers  (wealth  is  hoarded  in  India  in  the 
shape  of  jewels),  whose  stores  of  precious  gems — diamonds, 
pearls,  topa/es,  emeralds,  sapphires,  rubies,  corals,  etc. — we 
must  not  now  stay  to  look  upon  ;  they  are,  however,  most 
skilful  in  their  art,  and  are  well  known  to  produce  the  most 
brilliant  and  sumptuous  settings  at  a  comparatively  low 
price,  like  the  gold  and  silversmiths,  by  economising  their 
materuLX  Here,  apparently,  is  a  pawnbroker's  (of  whom, 
perhaps,  there  are  many),  where  the  people,  when  in  need, 
pledge  the  ornaments  and  jewellery  of  which  they  are  so 
fond.  Here  arc  sellers  of  ornaments  in  gilt  and  silvered 
brass,  which  are  largely  used  by  the  lower  classes.  (The 
Hindoos  arc  said  to  be  excellent  copyists  of  patterns.)  A  rich 
Hindoo  is  now  borne  past  as  to  the  river-bank  to  die.  What 
noise,  hubbub,  and  confusion  !  What  a  beating  of  drums  and 
blowing  of  horns  !  It  is,  we  are  told,  a  Mahommedan  festival, 
which  "  the  Faithful "  arc  going  to  the  mosque  to  celebrate. 

•  It  may  be  added  thai  latxjur  is  inexpensive.  "  It  is  only  in  India," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Oudt  GasetU^  "that  patience,  dexterity  of  manipu- 
lation, grace  in  designing,  trustworthiness  in  handling  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  the  skill  which  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  application,  can 
be  bought  for  thrtcptnee  a  day" 

+  See  Isa.  xlvi.  6,  7. 

t  "The  Indian  je^kcller,"  says  a  writer  on  the  subject,  "  uses  up  flawed 
tallow-drop  emeralds,  and  foul-spinel  rubies,  and  mere  splinters  and 
scales  of  diamonds,  but  uses  them  with  such  art  and  grace  as  perhaps  to 
excel  in  elaborateness,  delicacy,  and  splendour,  all  rival  omamenL" 


We  have  here  some  conjurers,  dancing-girls,  and  snake- 
charmers  ;  and  a  little  crowd  around  them.  There  sits  a  Gooroo, 
a  teacher  of  religion,  rapt,  as  it  seems,  in  meditation,  not- 
withstanding all  the  bustle  going  on  round  about  him.  Here 
are  brass-founders,  and  here  coppersmiths,  making  various 
articles  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  vase-like  water-vessels 
{htas)  used  in  religious  worship,  the  form  and  decoration  of 
which,  it  is  said,  are  ever  and  ever)'whcre  in  India  the  same.* 
(The  Hindoos  use  brass  utensils,  and  the  Mahommedans  tinned 
copper,  in  endless  variety  ;  these  take  the  place  of  our  plate, 
porcelain,  and  glass.)  Here  arc  some  household-furniture 
shops,  in  which  they  sell  cheap  goods  to  the  poorer  Euro- 
peans and  Eurasians.  Here  are  carpenters  painting  "  gods  " 
(which  we  suppose  they  have  constructed  t),  and  making  doors, 
window-frames,  benches,  and  other  familiar  articles.  Yonder 
arc  two  or  three  Brahmins,  and  tftere  two  Mahommcdan 
Moulvics,  who  glare  at  each  other  as  they  pass.  Here  and 
there  on  the  stalls  arc  some  books  ;  but  they  appear  to  be 
only  old  and  shabby.  Now  and  then  we  sec  some  handsome 
houses,  standing  in  large  courtyards,  with  flower-gardens — 
the  dwellings  of  native  gentry.  Here  is  a  baboo's  gharry  (a 
palanquin  carriage),  in  which  he  is  going  out,  bent,  as  it  would 
seem,  on  business.  This  is  a  blacksmith's,  of  whom  there  are 
many.  (Some  kinds  of  Indian  iron  have  long  been  famous, 
and  Indian  stcc!  has  been  renowned  from  the  earliest  ages.) 
All  the  men  are  squatting  at  their  work,  making  reaping- 
hooks,  hoes,  axes,  nails,  locks,  tools,  and  articles  of  general 
use.  The  natives  sit  to  do  everything,  and  all  are  slow  but 
painstaking  workmen,  yet  not,  perhaps,  over-fond  of  work. 
Many  important  aids  and  appliances,  common  in  Europe  in 
all  trades,  are  here,  however,  unknown  and  unthought  of. 
Ah  !  tlic  shawl  merchant  is  coming  after  his  customer,  who  is 
going  the  same  way  as  we  arc.  "Well,  baboo!"  "Salaam, 
sar !     Take  the  shawl   at  your  own  price."     "  What,  two- 


*  "The  most  intere«ting  nf  kU  known  Iotas  is  one  in  the  Indian  Museum, 
discovered  by  Major  Huy  in  1857,  at  Kuudia,  in  Kulu,  where  a  landslip 
had  expcised  the  HMcirnt  Burldhist  rell  in  which  (hu  hta  had  been  lying 
buried  for  i,$oo  yeui;  (or  it  In  Attributed  by  Oriental  scholars  to  the 
date  A.D.  zoo  or  300.  //  is  $xactly  of  ike  ihap4  how  made." — Sir  George 
Birthuootf. 

t  Sec  Isa.  xliv.  13, 
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fifty?"  "Yes,  sahib  ;  /  not  get  one  pice  by  it.  Vou  more 
buy."  "Very  well,  baboo!  send  it  home  for  me."  "  Salaam, 
sahib ! "  There  he  goes,  glad  to  get  half  the  price  he  first 
asked.  There  arc  but  few  Jews  in  Calcutta ;  it  is  said  that 
many  have  tried  to  settle  there,  but  never  could  get  a  living, 
as  "  the  Bengalees  outjcwed  them."  Here  are  some  basket- 
makers,  and  a  good  many  too,  quietly  carrj'ing  on  their 
primitive  occupation  ;  making  baskets  and  mats  for  the  table, 
the  floor,  and  for  sleeping  on,  of  rattan  and  bamboo-cane, 
reeds,  grasses,  palm-leaves,  date-leaves,  etc.  Here  are  the 
makers  of  pahn-lcaf  fans,  large  and  small— (fans  are  also 
made  of  bamboo,  kusku.s  grass,  peacocks'  feathers,  ivory,  and 
talc);  and  here  also  are  punkah-makers.  Here  arc  sellers  of 
lacework,  marbles,  walking-sticks,  bangles,  toys,  etc.,  in  great 
variety.  Here  arc  shell-ornament  makers,  who  manufacture, 
among  other  wares,  the  rings  of  that  material  so  commonly 
worn  by  women  on  their  arms  and  wrists.*  {^Another  party 
of  musicians  /)  Here  are  flower-sellers,  who,  besides  vending 
natural  flowers— and  there  are  said  to  be  5,500  species  of 
flowers  in  our  Indian  ^tortus,  each  full  of  exquisite  grace  !— 
make  artificial  flowers,  for  wedding  processions  and  wedding 
crowns,  while  ihey  also  manufacture  fireworks.  Here  is 
a  musical-instrument  shop— horns,  conch-shells,  tom-toms, 
cymbals,  reeds,  hautboys,  fiddles,  and  what-not.  Some  of  the 
Hindoo  stringed  instruments  are  of  remote  antiquity .f  India 
is  the  original  source  of  cotton,  and  excels  all  other  nations 
in  its  manufacture  ;  and  here  is  a  cotton  weaver,  with  his 
simple  and  primitive  loom,  whose  produce  is,  however,  chiefly 
a  coarse   material,  the  fine  muslins   being  made  elsewhere. 


•  "  Up  to  a  ver>'  recent  dale  no  Hindoo  wife  would  consider  herself  pure 
unless  she  had  on  hir  wrists  bracelets  made  of  conch-shcUs.  A  brief 
religious  ceremony  was  always  pcrformctl  to  welcome  this  valuable  orna- 
ment before  it  was  actually  put  on.  The  shell-bracelet  was  respectfully 
put  on  a  plate,  and  an  otfering  was  made  to  it  of  vermilion,  green  blades  of 
grass,  and  rice,  and  food  was  given  to  the  man  who  brought  it  for  sate.  The 
shell-bracelet  was  a  favourite  ornament  of  the  great  goddess  of  Energy." — 
T,  R.  MttHarji. 

t  ''  hidiflD  musical  instruments  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  their  forms,  which,  the  ancieut  sculptures  and  paintings  at  Ajanta  show, 
have  remained  unchanged  for  the  last  two  thousand  years.  The  harp 
{choMg)  is  identical  in  shape  with  the  Assyrian  harp  represented  on  the 
Nineveh  sculptures,  and  the  I'ifia  is  of  equal  antiquity.  The  Hindoos 
claim  to  have  invented  the  fiddle-bow." — Sir  Gtorge  Birdwood, 
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Silk  has  been  manufactured  in  India  for  ages  ;  and  here  is 
a  weaver  of  silk  mixed  with  cotton,  a  material  much  worn 
by  rich  Mahommcdans.  Cotton  and  woollen  carpets  and 
mats  arc  here ;  many  rugs  and  carpets  are  made  in  Bengal  ; 
most  of  them  appear  plain  and  rough,  but  some  are  finer 
and  of  picturesque  design.  (The  more  costly  carpets  do  not 
seem  to  be  produced  here)  Here  are  mercers  who  sell 
neither  stockings  nor  gloves  (for  neither  are  usually  worn 
by  their  customers),*  but  silks  and  muslins  of  exquisite  and 
unrivalled  fineness.  A  man  passes  with  a  basket  on  his  head 
containing  offerings  for  his  idoL  Here,  "all  of  a  row,"  are 
the  tailors — the  dressmakers,  shirt-makers,  and  men-milliners 
of  Calcutta,  one  of  their  tribe  being  employed  in  ^\^Ty 
European  household,  as  well  as  by  the  natives  —  stitching 
and  chattering,  and  smoking  between  whiles,  as  the  one  pipe 
(the  hubble-bubble,  which  serves  them  all)  comes  round  in 
regular  order  to  each.  Here  the  washerman — men  in  India 
often  do  women's  work,  and  women  men's — may  be  seen 
ironing  his  linen  after  bringing  it  home  from  the  river,  where 
he  has  washed  it,  with  little  soap,  if  any,  but  with  much 
beating.  Here  is  a  seller  of  glass  :  the  articles  are  very  poor, 
coarse,  and  clumsy ;  for  though  the  manufacture  is  an  ancient 
one,  it  appears  to  be  still  in  a  ver\'  primitive  state.  (Better 
glass  is,  we  arc  told,  made  in  the  Upper  Provinces.)  Here 
arc  some  potters,  with  the  old-time  wheel,  making  water-jars, 
cooking-pots,  fr>'ing-pans,  dishcs.t  toys,  and  the  images  ^  we 
arc  already  acquainted  with  for  worship.  There  is  much 
variety  in  Indian  pottery :  there  is  glazed  and  unglazed  ; 
plain,  coloured,  and  artistic.  It  appears,  for  the  most  part, 
shapely  and  tasteful,  and  has  many  local  specialities  of 
character.  Yonder  is  a  dyer's,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  long 
strips  of  yellow,  blue,  green,  and  other  bright-coloured  cloths 


•  "  Thr  heat  Is  so  intense  in  Ilindoustan''  says  Bemicr  (1663).  *'  that  no 
one,  not  even  the  King,  wears  sluckings."  It  appears,  however,  that  some, 
imitators  of  Eurt>pcans,  now  do. 

t  We  learn  that  the  Hindoos  have  a  religious  prejudice  against  using 
an  earthen  vessel  twice,  and  that  it  is  generally  broken  up  aftej-  the  first 
iisini; ;  thus  creating  a  constant  demand  for  common  earthenware  in  all 
Mindoo  families. 

t  The  clay  figures  of  Karttikeya,  the  Indian  Mars,  made  for  his  annual 
festiTal  by  the  potters  of  Bengal,  are  often,  we  arc  told,  twcnty>scven  feet 
high.     The  smull  images,  a  fe\v  inches  high,  are  sold  "  for  a  song." 
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hanging  about  it.  In  the  dyeing  of  cotton,  however,  though 
India  is  so  famous  for  her  dye-stuffs,  the  people  are  thought 
somewhat  unskilful — black  and  red  appear  to  be  their  only 
very  durable  colours — though  in  the  dyeing  of  silk  they  are 
more  accomplished.  Here  is  a  butcher's.  He  is  just  going 
to  kill  a  sheep,  and  that  in  the  open  shop.  See,  he  catches 
it,  lays  it  on  the  ground,  and,  while  another  man  holds  its 
legs,  with  two  cuts  of  his  knife  takes  its  head  clean  off.  Then 
he  lets  the  blood  drain  for  a  few  seconds,  hangs  up  the  yet 
quivering  carcass,  skins  it  (a  vulture  is  seen  hovering  near) ; 
and  in  ten  minutes  from  the  time  at  which  he  drew  the  blade 
across  its  throat  it  is  ready  for  the  pot.  {Beggars  a^ain  !  and 
adjutants,  crows,  and  kites.)  Here  are  fish-sellers,  as  low  in 
their  language,  and  as  noisy,  as  those  of  Billingsgate  (which  is 
remarkable),  but  having  an  abundance  of  excellent  fish,  large 
and  small,  in  great  variety  ;  though  we  confess  that,  as  we  look 
at  them,  the  thought  of  the  swarms  of  human  bodies  in  the 
river  makes  us  shudder.  It  is  certain  that  the  Hindoos  are 
fond  offish,  especially  Hindoo  women  (though  the  unmarried 
and  widows  are  not  allowed  to  cat  it)  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  fish  are  fond  of  Hindoos.  Yet  the  mango-fish,  when  in 
.season,  is  said  to  be  excellent  ;  and  it  may  be  remembered 
that  Pliny  heard  of  eels  in  the  Ganges  three  hundred  feet 
long,  which  the  natives  at  least  would  think  capital  eating. 
(The  mahaseeapy  a  delicious  fresh-water  fish  of  the  size  of  a 
large  cod,  which  it  resembles  in  colour  and  shape,  and  which 
is  said  to  rise  to  the  fly  and  to  afford  splendid  sport  to  the 
lovers  of  angling,  is  the  largest  now  taken  in  the  Indian 
rivers.) 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  Black  Metropolis  of  India 
— the  representative,  as  we  may  imagine,  of  every  native 
town.  (Wc  have  not  observed  any  hospitals,  or  philan- 
thropic or  literary  or  scientific  institutions  there.)  Besides 
the  businesses  we  have  noticed,  there  are  many  trades  and 
professions  practised  in  Calcutta  by  the  natives,  hosts  of 
general  dealers,  and  all  sorts  of  petty  workpeople  and  idlers. 
But  every  Hindoo  mustfoiiow  hisfathet^s  business.  And  every 
Hindoo  WORSHIPS  his  tools  annually,  as  the  Chaldeans  did 
of  old.*  This  is  done  on  the  Feast  of  Sauri  (a  wife  of  Siva), 
•  See  Hab.  i.  i6. 
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which  occurs  in  September,  when  they  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
implements  they  use  :  the  cierl<  bows  down  before  his  pen  ; 
the  carpenter  prostrates  himself  before  his  plane,  saw,  and 
rule ;  the  barber  before  his  razors ;  the  farmer  before  his 
plough,  spade,  and  dunghill ;  and  the  women  before  their 
domestic  utensils.  Murderers  a/so  worship  their  professional 
instruments. 

We  have  not  seen  many  book-shops.  The  fact  is  that  the 
people  of  India  are  not  a  reading  people,  and  beyond  the 
newspapers,  tlure  is  littie  or  fw  vernaatlar  literature.  Nearly- 
all  their  literature  is  in  Sanscrit,  with  which  only  scholars  are 
acquainted,  but  of  which  wc  may  learn  something  hereafter.* 
The  idea  was  started  some  time  ago  of  paying  authors  to 
write  books  in  the  languages  of  the  country.  Macaulay, 
however,  said  that  "  to  hire  four  or  five  people  to  make  a 
literature  is  a  course  which  never  answered,  and  never  will 
answer,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Languages,"  he  added, 
"  grow ;  they  cannot  be  built.  We  are  now  following  the 
slow  but  sure  course  on  which  alone  we  can  depend  for  a 
supply  of  good  books  in  the  vernacular  languages  of  India. 
Wc  are  attempting  to  raise  up  a  large  class  of  enlightened 
natives.  I  hope  that  twenty  years  hence  there  will  be 
hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  natives  familiar  with  the  best 
models  of  composition,  and  well  acquainted  with  Western 
science.  Among  them  some  persons  will  be  found  who  will 
have  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  exhibit  European 
knowledge  in  the  vernacular  dialects.  This  1  believe  to  be 
the  only  way  in  which  wc  can  raise  up  a  good  vernacular 
literature  in  this  country."  t  The  ivhite  ants  are  tlie  greatest 
lovers  of  books  in  India.     Printed  paper  is  with  them  a  mast 

*  As  to  English  books  of  any  commercial  ralue,  ihey  would  certainly 
have  no  larRc  sale  among  the  natives  at  the  prices  they  command  in  the 
shops  of  our  own  countrymen  in  Calcutta.  A  few  oitl  unes  may  now  and 
then,  as  wc  have  seen,  be  found  in  the  t>azaars,  or  bought  of  the  peram- 
bulating bookwatlahs. 

t  That  this  plan  was  successful  need  Iiardly  now  (1893)  be  stated. 
Tret'clyan,  years  ago,  said  "  these  hopeful  anticipations  have  been  more 
than  realised."  Twice  twenty  years  have  brought  into  existt^nce,  not 
hundreds  or  thousands,  but  hundreds  ot  thousands,  of  natives  who  can 
appreciate  Etu-opcan  knowledge  when  laid  before  Ihem  in  the  English 
language,  and  can  reproduce  it  in  their  own.  Taking  one  year  with 
another,  upwards  of  a  thousand  works  of  literature  and  science  are  pub- 
lished annually  in  Bengal  alone,  and  at  least  four  times  that  number 
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toothsome  morsel  ;  and  they  devour  science,  law,  history, 
biography,  travel,  politics,  and  even  official  papers,  with  equal 
relish.*  (Happily  they  could  not  devour  the  sione  books  of 
ancient  days,  or  our  wise  men  would  not  now  be  able  to  read 
them.) 

If,  like  AsMODEUS,  we  could  uncot/er  the  /touses  and  view 
the  scenes  within,  what  stranj^c  things  should  we  behold  ! 
Let  us  suppose  this  to  be  done.  Our  eyes  would  fail,  did 
they  desire,  to  penetrate  the  darkened  chamber  of  maternity, 
which  it  would  appear  is  often  the  chamber  of  death  to  the 
new-born  babe,t  from  whom  every  possible  intrusion,  alike  of 
fresh  air  and  of  malignant  spirits,  is  shut  out  ;  while  a  large 
fire  is  kept  burning  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  even  in  the 
hottest  weather,  and  that  for  three  weeks  (or  a  month  when 
a  girl  is  born),  till  the  ceremony  of  purification  is  performed. 
In  the  smaller  households  may  be  seen  here  and  there  a 
seemingly  happy  couple  in  loving  association,  though  now 
and  then  a  young  husband  beats  his  bride  cruelly ;  but  more 
frequently  the  solitary  wife,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old, 
with  perhaps  a  puny  infant  at  her  breast,  or  on  her  hip,  and 
one  or  two  others  at  her  heels,  may  be  observed  in  a  gloomy 
and  wretched  cell,  with    bare   walls,  adorned  only  with  an 

throughout  the  entire  continent  And  Hunter  states  that  "4,890  works 
were  published  in  India  in  1877.  of  which  4.346  were  in  the  native  lan- 
guages ;  only  436  were  translations,  the  remaining  4,454  being  original 
works  or  new  editions." 

•  "  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,"  says  Sir  Emerson  Tennent, 
•'  a  detachment  of  these  pests  will  destroy  a  chest  full  of  records,  reducing 
the  paper  to  fragments;  and  a  shelf  of  books  will  be  tunnelled  into  a 
gallery  if  it  happen  to  lie  in  their  line  of  march."  Hence,  too,  as  Humboldt 
ob5er\-es,  "throughout  the  equinoctial  regions  of  America — and  the  same 
is  tnie  in  similar  climates  of  the  Old  World,  indeed,  in  all  where  very 
special  precautions  are  not  taken  against  it — it  is  infinitely  rare  to  find  any 
records  much  more  than  half  a  century  old.  In  James  Town,  in  the  island 
of  St.  Htlena,  the  books  of  the  Public  Library  were  destroyed  by  white 
ants."  And  Hunter  tells  us  of  a  press  in  which  the  records  of  his  office  were 
discovered.  ■•  The  volumes  presented  every  ap^iearance  of  age  and  decjiy  ; 
their  yellow-stained  margms  were  deeply  eaten  by  insects ;  their  outer 
pages  crumbled  to  pitxcs  under  the  most  tender  handling ;  and  of  some 
the  sole  palpable  remains  were  chips  of  paper  mingled  with  the  granular 
dust  that  white  ants  leave  behind.*  And  again  he  says:  "Of  the  re- 
aearchcs  that  had  occupied  the  ablest  administrators  during  the  past  fifty 
yc*T%  of  our  rule — researches  that  they  had  designed  as  the  basis  of  a 
consistent  system  of  Indian  rural  law — the  greater  part  has.  during  Che 
second  fifty  years,  lieen  made  over  as  a  prey  to  the  mildew  and  white  ants." 

t  It  may  be  added  that  atill-bom  children  ore  said  to  be  disposed  of 
m  the  room  tn  whkk  they  nrc  bom. 
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image  of  some  *'  god  "  ;  the  floor  spread  over  with  a  coat  of 
cowdung;  a  bamboo  bedstead,  and  one  or  tu'o  earthen  vessels, 
the  only  furniture.  She  may  sometimes  be  noticed  devouring 
with  her  children  M^  remains  of  her  htsban<Vs  meals,  while 
he  sits  smoking  his  hubble-bubble  in  the  shop  without  In 
larger  households  may  be  witnessed  a  somexvhat  similar  scene, 
with  perhaps  two  or  three  wives  of  varying  ages,  and  many 
children,  Ufi  to  tkcmuk^s.  Some  of  the  women  are  seated 
at  the  millstones  grinding  com  for  the  day's  consumption, 
while  the  children  run  in  and  out  between  the  father's  and 
mother's  apartments  ;  for  they  seldom  or  never  come  all 
together,  and  there  are  no  pleasant  family  gatherings  in  which 
young  and  old  meet,  and  where  the  children  cluster  round  the 
knees  of  their  parents  and  grandparents.  In  the  largest  house- 
holds arc  to  be  seen  all  the  horrors  *  of  a  polygamous  domicile 
(which  we  must  not  call  by  the  sacred  name  of  Home),  to 
which  all  the  sons  of  the  father — -for  all  marry — have  brought 
their  brides  (as  usual  in  India)  ;  t  and  where — while  the  men 
occupy  the  best  rooms  of  the  house,  and  pass  their  time  alone 
or  in  each  other's  socict)' — rival,  jealous,  and  perhaps  quarrel- 
some wives  (quarrelsome  especially  where  the  ages  greatly 
difler),  who  all  live  at  the  back  of  the  premises^  seldom  sec 
anything  of  the  outer  world,  and  eat  after  the  men  (and  as 
it  would  seem  of  their  ieaviHgs\  with  countless  numbers  of 
children,  and  any  unhappy  widows  of  the  family  who  may 
happen  to  be  among  ihcm.(and  who,  though  often  veT>'  young, 
arc  the  drudges  of  the  wholc4)  are  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron 
by  the  ever  supreme,  always  imperious,  and  too  often  cruel 
M0THER-IX-La\v.  (A  childless  wife,  or  one  who  bears  only 
daughters,  is  slighted,  despised,  and  persecuted)  What 
sterility  of  heart  is  here !     It  is  a  dan  rather  than  a  family, 

*  PolyjMij  has.  indeed,  its  buDcroos  side,  as  is  illustrmted  by  .£sop  ia 
his  fahle  of  Ac  msn  and  his  two  wive^  the  young  and  the  old,  who— 
jJiwfciwg  ovu  the  joiing  one  all  the  %fxf  haits  ftooi  his  head  and  the  oU 
ooc  aO  the  hlacfc  hairs — beiweco  them  left  haa  kmU,  But  after  all,  it  is  an 
ioHeficiMMn  iudtuttoQ. 

t  TW  Domber  of  such  households  is  said  socnetiiiies  to  amount  to  more 
than  two  huudfed  pewom. 

t  Widowhood  Is  tegjfdt?d  as  the  punishment  of  a  crime  committed  in 
a  faRDCT  state  of  eajstcoce.  sod  is  loolwd  upon  with  afabancsioe.  The 
AO^^mn^am,  who  had  not  Cm/  wilfa  her  bosbaod  befcce  hb  death,  and 
the  widow  of  matare  «ge;  who  has  bad  no  childreo,  are  especiaUf  objects 
o<^  hatred. 


knowing  little  or  nothing  of  those  tender  feelings  and  inter- 
changes of  kindness  which  belong  to  our  households.  Even 
children,  much  as  they  are  desired,  receive  few  of  those 
caresses  which  are  so  naturally  sought,  and  among  ourselves 
so  naturally  and  freely  given  them  ;  and  daughters  are 
generally  disregarded  and  neglected.  Not,  indeed,  that  all 
is  dull  and  sorrowful.  Here  a  young  wife  may  be  seen 
preparing  for  the  advent  of  her  firstborn,  having  the  fine 
delicacies  which  arc  the  supposed  food  of  the  gods— milk, 
ghee,  curds,  honey,  and  cawdung — set  before  her,  she  being 
gaily  dressed  in  a  red-bordered  robe.  In  another  house  may 
be  observed  a  party  of  ladies  gathered  together  for  a  feast, 
with  singers  and  dancers  in  attendance  ;  the  principal  lady 
(who  is  in  immediate  expectation  of  an  heir)  sitting  finely 
dressed  on  a  white  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  with  a 
lamp  burning  in  front  of  her  ;  a  sacred  conch-shell  is  sounded  ; 
a  rupee  that  has  touched  her  forehead  is  offered  on  her  behalf 
to  the  gods  ;  and  the  feast  is  about  to  begin,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  guests  will  depart,  wishing  her  a  happy  deliverance 
and  giving  many  farewell  gifts — farewell  gifts  because,  alas  I 
of  the  many  who  die  on  these  occasions.  In  another  house 
may  be  seen  a  father,  jumping  with  joy  at  the  birth  of  a  son  ; 
and,  in  yet  another,  the  preparations  going  on  for  the  betrothal 
of  the  infant  boy.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  youthful 
convert  to  Christianity,  beset  by  father  and  mother,  who 
entreat  him  to  recant,  and  load  him,  when  he  refuses,  with 
curses.  Here  is  a  party  of  females,  beating  their  breasts  and 
foreheads,  crying,  shrieking,  and  bcwailii^g,  round  the  couch 
of  a  sick  man,  who  is  about  to  be  borne  to  the  Ganges  to 
die,  and  whom  they  are  not  allowed  by  the  rules  of  seclusion 
to  accompany  beyond  the  doors.  Very  frequently,  too.  may 
be  .seen  a  young  mother  lovingly  tending  her  little  ones,  and 
bending  over  some  poor  infant  with  fond  anxiety.  In  some 
of  the  more  lordly  houses  the  ladies  of  the  zenana  (who  arc 
almost  prisoners  within  its  walls  *)  find  a  dull  amusement  in 
personal  decoration,  smoking,  and  small  talk  ;  but  few  know 

*  '*  Polygamy  renders  iitiairoidable  the  seclusion  of  women.  A  mm  can 
secure  the  afTcctions,  and,  indeed,  watch  the  conduct  of  one  wife;  he 
cannot  expect  to  I>e  loved  by  three  or  four.  He  mtist  control  them  by 
(one.  and  the  only  effectual  way  is  to  shut  them  up." — Clot  Bey  (quoted 
by  Aiclidcacon  Wbatcly). 
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anything  of  those  social  enjoyments  or  those  intellectual 
pleasures  in  which  their  Western  sisters  participate.  And 
what  shall  we  say  of  those  European  wives  of  native  gentfe- 
men  who  have  been  tempted  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
baboos^  and  by  so  doing  arc  committed  to  seclusion,  and  cut 
off  from  European  society  ? 

In  many  houses  wc  may  notice  chapels  appropriated  to  the 
worship  of  the  "  gods,"  and  reminding  us  of  the  "  chambers  of 
imagery  "  of  Ezckicl.  But  we  can  no  longer  take  the  part  of 
an  Asm  ode  us. 

The  native  jxjpulation  and  all  foreigners  together  (except 
those  already  mentioned,  viz.,  British,  French,  Portuguese, 
and  their  descendants)  number,  it  is  understood  (for  no 
census  has  yet  been  taken  in  India*),  about  218,000;  making 
a  total  of  229,000  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  The  division  of  the 
natives  into  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  and  the  sub-division  of 
the  former  into  castes  and  the  latter  into  sects,t  seem  likely 
to  prevent  for  a  long  time  to  come — until,  indeed,  these 
barriers  are  broken  down — any  union  of  the  people  as  a 
mass  into  one  organised  whole.  And  a  yet  greater  gulf  exists 
between  the  Europeans  and  the  Natives, 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Howrah,  famous  for 
shipbuilding,  and  having  a  special  interest  with  Europeans  who 
care  for  the  natives,  as  identified  with  the  reformer  Rajah  Ram 
Mohun  Roy,  the  profound  mathematician,  Justice  Dwarka 
Naulh  Milter;  and  the  great  Bengal  poet,  Varata  Chandra 
Roy. 

There,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  are  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
which  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  resorts 
of  the  ^h'te  of  Calcutta  ;  and,  indeed,  have  been  compared 
to  Milton's  "  Paradise."  Founded  and  given  to  the  State 
by  General  Kyd^to  whom  the  land  had  been  presented  by 
the  Soobadar  of  Bengal  some  time  in  the  last  century — and 
laid  out  by  the  celebrated  Roxburgh,{  who  was  succeeded  by 

•  Tlxc  first  Indian  census  was  taken  in  1871. 

t  Mahommed  is  said  to  have  predicted  that  his  followers  would  separate 
themselves  into  seventy-three  sects  ;  all  of  which,  howe\'er,  save  one, 
would  eventually  perish.  There  are  here  (as  it  would  seem)  four  great 
sects,  and  many  minor  ones. 

X  Author  of  the  "  KInrn  Indies,"  and  other  botanical  works,  and  among 
them  a  Catalogue  of  the  contents  of  these  Botanical  Gardens,  edited  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Carey. 
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Hamilton  and  Wallich*  the  gardens  are  classic  ground  to 
the  botanist,  and  to  all  lovers  of  nature  a  delicious  retrcatf 
A  fine  banyan  tree  attracts  the  special  attention  of  the  visitor. 
Here,  however,  are  to  be  seen,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  tropical 
growth,  the  productions  of  every  warm  region,  and  con- 
spicuous among  them  the  varieties  of  stupendous  creepers 
from  Nepaul.  The  establishment  has  this  additional  interest, 
that  tt  is  continually  enriched  by  gifts  and  collections  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  distributes 
seeds  and  plants  freely  to  every  part  of  the  globe* 

One  curious  custom  in  India  is  the  Marriage  of  Trees  by 
planting  two  of  different  species  together,  and  entwining 
their    branches.      This   is    done    in   connection    with   some 

•  Author  of  the  invaluable  ''Ptantac  Asiaticse  Rariorcs,"  and  other 
important  works. 

t  Dr.  Hooker  notices,  hoivever,  tht*  destruction  of  most  of  the  palms, 
and  of  all  the  noble  tropical  features  of  the  gardens  alhided  to  by  Bishop 
Heber,  during  Dr.  Griffiths'  mle :  "The  avenue  of  sago  palms,  once  the 
admiration  of  all  visitors,  and  which  for  beauty  and  singularity  was 
unmatched  in  any  tropical  garden,  had  Iwen  swept  aivay  by  the  same 
unsparing  hand  which  had  destroyed  the  teak,  mahogany,  clove,  nutmeg, 
and  cinnamon  groves."  But  he  adds:  "The  great  banyan  tree  is  still 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  garden.  Dr.  Falconer  has  ascertained  satis* 
faclorily  that  it  is  only  seventy-five  years  old ;  annual  rings,  size,  etc., 
afford  no  evidence  in  such  a  case,  but  people  were  alive  a  few  years  ago 
who  remembered  well  its  site  being  occupied  (in  1783)  by  a  luild  date 
palm,  out  of  whose  crown  the  banyan  sprouUii^  and  beneath  which  a  fakir 
sat.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,"  he  goes  on  to  obsen-e,  "  that  the  banyan  seed 
rarely  vegetates  on  the  ground  ;  but  its  6gs  are  eaten  by  birds,  and  the 
seeds  deposited  in  the  crowns  of  palms,  where  they  grow,  sending  down 
roots  that  embrace  and  eventually  kill  the  pahn,  which  decays  away.  This 
tree  is  now  eighty  feet  high,  and  throws  an  area  three  hundred  feet  in 
diameter  into  a  dark  cool  shade.  The  gigantic  limbs  spread  out  about  ten 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  on  Dr.  Kalroncr's  arrival  there  were  no  more 
than  eighty-nine  descending  roots  or  props;  there  are  now  several  hundreds, 
and  the  growlli  of  this  grand  mass  of  vegetation  is  proportionately  stimu- 
lated and  increased.  The  props  are  induced  to  sprout  by  wet  clay  and 
moss  lied  to  the  branches,  beneath  which  a  Utile  pot  of  water  is  hung  ; 
and  after  they  have  made  some  progress  they  are  enclosed  in  bamboo 
tubes,  and  so  coaxed  down  to  the  ground.  They  are  mere  slender  whip- 
cords tiefore  reaching  the  earth,  where  they  root,  remaining  very  lax  for 
«e\'eral  months  ;  but  gradually,  as  they  grow  and  swell  to  the  size  of 
cables,  they  tighten,  and  eventually  become  very  tense.  This  is  a  curious 
phenomenon,  and  so  rapid  that  it  appears  to  be  due  to  the  rooting  part 
mechanically  dragging  down  the  aerial.  The  branch  meanwhile  continues 
to  grow  outwards,  and  being  supplied  by  its  new  support  thickens  beyond 
it,  whence  the  props  always  start  outwards  from  the  ground  towards  the 
circumference  of  the  tree." — Himalayan  Jtmrnals  (1855). 

t  Among  its  greatest  triumphs  is  the  introduction  of  the  TEA  plant  from 
China  into  India  and  Assam;  and,  perhaps,  also  that  of  the  Otaheite  and 
Bourbon  sugar-cane. 
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religious  ceremony.  Slceman  tells  us  that  "among  the 
Hindoos  neither  the  man  who  plants  a  grove  nor  his  wife 
can  taste  of  the  fruit  till  he  has  married  one  of  the  mango 
trees  to  some  other  tree  (commonly  the  tamarind  tree)  that 
grows  near  it  in  the  same  grove."  * 

Flowers — fragrant,  beautiful,  and  abundant — are  t/te  joy 
of  India, 

Birds  !     Birds  !     Birds  !      Besides    the    crows  —  crafty 
and  vigilant,  eager,  busy,  and  bustling,  walking  about  with 
all    freedom   and    impudence,   but   flying    off    at    our  near 
approach — the  kites,  and  the   Bengal   green  and   blue    rock 
pigeons,  of  which  there  arc  so  many  in  Calcutta,  there  are 
the  large   and  splendidly-coloured  minivet,  the  hair-crested 
drongo,  with  its  wonderful  voice, f  the  white-headed  ibis,  whose 
pink  tail  feathers  are  used  by  ladies  as  a  head-dress ;    the 
pied  fly-catcher  (called   the   king  of  song    birds),  etc,  etc. 
Many  birds,  including  the  peacock  (considered  sacred  }),  the 
goose^  and  the  owl,  are  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos. 
"  Thou  art,  O  God  !  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  sec; 
Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night. 

Are  but  reflections  caught  from  Thee. 
Where'er  we  turn  Thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  arc  Thine." 

We  have  mentioned  the  Eurasians — the  descendants  of 
European  fathers  by  native  mothers.  The  great  majority  are 
of  Portuguese,  many  of  British,  and  some  of  French  extraction. 

•  "  The  proprietor  of  one  of  the  groves,  that  stands  between  the  canton- 
ment and  the  tnwn.  old  Berjore  Sing,  had  spent  so  much  in  planting  and 
watering  the  grove,  and  building  walls  und  wells  of  pucka  masonry, 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  marriage  ceremonies 
till  one  of  the  trees,  which  was  older  than  the  rest  when  planted,  began  to 
bear  fruit  in  1833 ;  and  poor  old  Berjore  Sing  and  his  old  wife  were  in  great 
distress  that  they  dared  not  taste  of  the  fruit  whose  flavour  was  so  much 
praised  by  their  children.  They  began  to  think  that  they  had  neglected  a 
serious  duty,  and  might  in  consequence  be  taken  off  before  another  season 
could  come  round.  They  therefore  sold  all  their  silver  and  gold  ornaments, 
and  borrowed  alt  they  could;  and  before  the  next  season  the  grove  was 
married  witli  all  due  form  and  ceremony,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  old  pair, 
who  tasted  of  the  fruit  in  June  1834," — Rambles  of  an  Indian  O^cial. 

t  "  The  voice  of  this  remarkable  bird  is  changeable,  and  in  constant 
exertion,  from  a  beautiful  song  to  whistling,  chattering,  and  creaking  like 
a  msty  wheel,  at  times  resembling  the  higher  strains  of  the  organ,  both 
striking  and  plaintive." — Jfrdan. 

\  Two  English  soldiers  killed  several  pescocks.  The  people  fell  upon 
them  and  treated  them  so  roughly  that  they  soon  after  died. 
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Altogether  they  form  a  separate  community,  as  distinct 
from  the  natives  around  them  as  from  the  Hindoos  and 
Mussulmans  ;  they  do  not  travel ;  here  they  live  and  multiply, 
marrying  generally  among  themselves.  As  they  are  daily 
increasing  in  number,  they  will  of  course  in  time  become  so 
numerous  as  to  consider  themselves  a  People,  and  desire 
a  place  in  history.  We  are  unwilling  to  speak  ill  of  ihero  ; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  much  regarded  by  our  country- 
men. While  it  is  admitted  that  tliey  arc  intelligent  and 
industrious  as  clerks  (in  which  capacity  they  seem  to  be 
generally  employed),  they  appear  to  de\'otc  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  or  art»  and  to  have 
no  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  science.  Vet  one  may  certainly  find 
among  the  Eurasians  men  possessing  a  variety  of  talent 
which  would  do  honour  to  any  of  our  countrymen,  and  ladies 
adorned  with  every  grace  and  accomplishment.  But  it  would 
seem  to  be  considered  that  these  arc  rare  among  them. 

Leprosy  is  sadly  prevalent  in  Calcutta.  Hcbcr  mentions  it 
in  his  "Journal  "  as  **  almost  as  common  here  as  in  Syria  and 
Arabia,"  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  since  his  time  it  has 
greatly  increased.  This  seems  to  be  little  thought  of  Nothing 
is  done  by  Government  to  arrest  it,  which  is  strange,  and 
might  well  appear  marvellous.*  Lepers  are  somttimeSt  with 
t/uir  own  consent ^  buried  alive. 

Calcutta  cannot  be  called  a  healthy  city,  though  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  it  once  was.  Fevers  prevail ;  Europeans  often  sicken 
and  die— the  hearse  very  frequently  passes  in  the  direction  of 
the  cemetery — and  great  numbers  of  the  natives  die  daily. 
Many  indeed  die  who  should  not.f  Thousands  are  realiy 
murdered  in  India  every  year.  When  a  sick  Hindoo  appears 
to  be  approaching  death,{  he  is  taken  from  his  bed  to  the 

•  A  Leper  Asylum  has  since  been  opened  in  Calcutta,  and  much 
Christtait  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  poor  sufferers. 
Yet  wc  heard  that  very  recently  there  were  thousands  abroad  in  the  streets 
of  that  city  ;  while  the  census  of  1881  shoivs  that  the  number  in  Bengal  of 
persons  so  affected  amounted  to  >6,$33  I 

I  VVe  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  thousands  of  infants 
formerly  sacrificed  at  Saugor.  We  may  add  that  it  has  been  stated  by  a 
leanted  Brahmin,  who  held  an  official  stalinn  under  Govenimcnt,  that  hr  i»c- 
h'eved  two  thousand  infants  were  annually  destroyed  in  Bengal  htftTt  birth. 

X  "  Verj-  early  one  December  mnniing,  which  was  cold  to  a  Knropeau,  but 
bitterly  cold  to  a  native.  I  have  seen  a  y oune  woman,  her  chest  and  linibH  bare. 
and  her  body  but  lightly  clad,  exposed  on  the  lonely  river  bank,  and  wutched 
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river  bank*  by  his  sons  (or  the  nearest  rinale  relative),  be  the 
season  or  the  weather  what  it  may,  in  order  that  his  sins 
may  be  washed  away  in  the  Ganges  ;  water  from  the  stream  is 
then  poured  over  his  head  ;  he  is  rubbed  and  it  would  appear 
drenched  with  the  river  mud,  which  is  also  spread  upon  his 
forehead  and  breast,  whereon  the  name  of  his  ''  god  "  is  then 
written  ;  while  he  is  called  on  by  his  relatives  to  repeat  such 
name,  they  also  at  the  same  time  repeating  it.  Often  they 
then  leave  him  to  dic.f  Sympathy  and  tenderness  seem  to 
be  unknown.  A  missionary  says  :"  At  present  I  am  residing 
near  the  Hooghly,  not  far  from  Calcutta,  and  scenes  like  the 
following  constantly  occur  under  our  windows.  About  mid- 
night we  hear  the  noise  of  a  number  of  natives  going  down 
to  the  river ;  there  is  a  pause,  then  a  slight  muttering,  and 
sometimes  you  may  catch  the  sound  of  some  one  as  if 
choking  :  it  is  truly  a  human  being,  who  is  having  his  mouth 
crammed  with  mud  and  dirty  water  by 'his  friends.'  '  HUKREE- 
BOL  !  HURKEEiiOL !  *  thcy  urge  him  to  repeat  ;  and  when  he 
appears  dead,  thcy  push  his  body  into  the  stream :  then  sing- 
ing some  horrid  song,  they  depart.  Soon  the  tide  washes 
the  body  ashore  ;  and  then  wc  hear  the  dogs  and  jackals 
quarrelling  over  their  horrid  meal,  as  they  tear  the  corpse 
limb  from  limb.  In  the  morning  a  few  vultures  are  sitting 
around  the  sj>otj  and  nothing  remains  but  a  {qw  bones  to 
attest  one  murder  out  of  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  com- 
mitted every  night  on  the  course  of  this  dreadful  river. 
Within  one-eighth  of  a  mile  I  have  counted  the  remains  of 
six  human  bodies ;  and  it  is  said  that,  when  property'  is  in 
question,  it  is  not  always  a  sick  man  who  is  thus  treated. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children 
pass  constantly  to  and  fro  in  the  river." 

over  by  the  family  Brahmin  and  three  hired  old  women.  She  had  been 
there  an  hour,  ana  unless  her  end  were  prematurely  hastened,  it  seemed 
that  she  would  have  long  to  remain  before  death  relieved  her." —  Weitbrecfit, 

•  •'  In  rase  of  a  pentou  dying  at  a  distance  from  the  Gatigcs,  a  cow,  duly 
decorated,  is  sometimes  brouglu  to  his  bedside,  and  he  is  made  to  grasp 
its  tail,  tmder  the  notion  that  by  the  sacicd  animal's  assistance  he  will 
be  transportfd  over  the  river  of  death.  This,  however,  will  be  quite 
ineffectual  niilrss  the  caw  is  afterwards  handed  over  as  a  gift  to  the 
Brahmins." — li'il/t'jms. 

t  Should  hf>  not  die,  he  becomes  an  outcasL  The  village  of  Chandah, 
forty-six  miles  from  Calcutta,  is  entirely  occupied  by  persons  xvho  have 
survived  such  exposure. 
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We  cannot,  however,  wonder  at  these  horrors  when  we 
remember  that  the  tutelary  deit>',  from  whom  Calcutta  derives 
its  name,  is  the  sanguinary  goddess  Kali,  the  Moloch  of 
Hindostan,  the  patroness  of  murderers.  Her  temple  is  at 
Kali  Ghat,  about  two  miles  from  the  city,*  and  is  the  most 
popular  and  wealthy  idolatrous  shrine  within  many  miles  of 
Calcutta.  She  is  represented  by  an  imago  with  a  large  head, 
black  face,  staring  eyes,  a  broad  and  bloody  tongue  hanging 
down  to  her  breast,  four  arms  with  a  decapitated  skull  in  each 
hand,  and  wearing  also  a  necklace  of  skulls.  To  this  hideous 
monster  human  sacrifices  were  formerly  openly  offered,  and  it 
is  thought  probable  that  they  arc  sometimes  secretly  offered 
now  ;  but  generally  some  animal — usually  a  goat — is  sacrificed 
in  lieu.  This  is  done  daily  ;  and  on  great  festivals  many  oxen 
and  goats  arc  slaughtered  in  that  way.t  Yet  it  is  understood 
that  Kali  is  infinitely  better  pleased  witli  tlic  sacrifice  of 
human  lives.J  Surely  Britons  ought  not  to  be  indifferent 
while  so  hideous  and  bloody  an  idol  is  the  reigning  spirit 
among  the  native  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  the  City  of 
Palaces,  the  scat  of  our  Empire. 

Yet  tliis  worship  cannot  be  abolished  in  a  day.  The 
murderous  sacrifice  has,  it  is  true,  been  prohibited,  and,  we 

•  It  was  here  that  our  first  "  Factory  "  stood  ;  the  land  on  which  it  was 
erected  being  the  first  conceded  to  the  Knghsh  in  this  part  of  India. 
Kali  Ghat  was  then  only  a  miserable  village.  We  have  read  that  "in  i8oa 
a  lietMtation  from  the  Gm'ernmtKt  went  in  procession  to  Kflie  Ghat,  and 
maae  a  thank-offering  to  /his  goddtss  of  the  Hindoos  in  ihe  name  of  the 
Company  for  the  success  which  the  Engiish  ha^'e  lateiy  obtained  in  this 
atuntry.  Five  thousand  rttpees  were  offered.  Several  thousand  Natix'cs 
witnessed  the  English  presenting  their  offerings  to  this  idol." 

t  "In  temples  such  as  that  at  Kali  Ghat,  where  bloody  sacrifices  are 
offered,  the  courtyard  has  all  the  appearance  and  frightful  smell  of  the 
worst  shambles,  for  on  certain  days  of  (he  year  the  executioners  arc  at 
work  from  dawn  to  dark  decapitating  the  victims,  whose  blood  streams 
over  the  pavement,  whilst  the  sun  is  shining  in  atl  its  strength." — H'ilkins. 

X  Among  the  papers  of  Rajah  Shankar  Sahal,  who  was  executed  for  the 
part  he  bad  taken  in  the  Mutiny  of  iSj7,  was  the  following  Hyhn  to  Kali: — 

"  O  !  great  Kali,  eat  up  the  backbiter  ; 
Trample  under  thy  feet  the  wicked  ; 
Grind  down  the  enemies,  the  British,  to  the  dust; 
Kill  them,  that  none  remAin. 
Destroy  their  women,  servants,  and  children  ; 
Protect  htunkar  bahal. 
Preserve  thy  disciples,  O  Kali ! 
Liiten  to  the  call  of  the  humble  ; 
Do  not  delny  to  cut  the  hcnd«  of  the  unclean  race 
Devoor  them  quickly,  O  great  Kali  \ 
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may  hope,  to  a  great  extent  prevented  ;  but  indirect  murder, 
if  it  can  be  called  indirect,  still,  as  we  have  shown,  prevails ; 
and  until  the  spirit  of  murder  be  exorcised,  the  law  cannot 
in  its  fulness  be  enforced.  It  is  only  Christianity,  with  its 
benign  influences,  that  can  drive  out  that  spirit. 

Few  Enijlishmen  will  visit  Hindostan  without  thinking  of 
Reginald  Heber,*  the  poet,  and  the  apostolic  divine,  second 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  whose  "Journey  through  India  from 
Calcutta  to  Bombay  *'  is  now  a  classic  in  English  literature. 
His  Missionary  Hymn, 

"  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains. 
From  India's  coral  straiud," 

is  the  most  popular  of  all  such  compositions  ;  and  that  be- 
ginning— 

"  The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war," 

which  is  from  his  pen,  one  of  the  most  noble.f  Nor  can  we 
forget  the  Baptist  missionary,  VV^ilUam  Carey  ("  unquestion- 
ably," says  John  Foster,  "  the  very  foremost  name  of  our  limes 
in  the  whole  Christian  world  "J) ;  who,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Robert  Hall,  "  from  the  lowest  poverty  and  obscurity,  without 
assistance,  rose  by  dint  of  unrelenting  industry  to  the  highest 

•  U  will  be  interesting  to  the  lover  of  books  to  be  reminded  that  Richard 
Heber,  half-brother  of  the  Bishop,  was  the  famous  collcctorof  books  noticed 
by  Dr,  Dibdin  as  "  Aiticus,"  and  designated  by  Allibone  "  the  most  vora- 
cious Helluo  Lidrorl'M  in  the  annals  of  bibliography."  His  collection  in 
England  is  said  to  have  numbered  105,000  volumes,  and  he  had  also  many 
thousand  volumes  on  the  Continent.  "  On  hearing  of  a  curious  book  he 
has  been  known  to  put  himself  into  the  mail  coach,  and  travel  three,  four, 
or  five  hundred  miles  to  obtain  it.  fearful  to  entrust  his  commission  to  a 
letter.  His  residence  in  l*imlico,  where  he  died,  is  filled,  like  Magha- 
bccchi's  at  Florence,  with  books  from  tlie  top  to  the  bottom.— every  chair, 
every  table,  ever>'  passage,  containing  piles  of  erudition.  Me  had  another 
house  in  York  Street,  leading  to  Great  James  Street,  Westminster,  laden 
from  ll)e  ground  floor  to  the  garret  with  curious  books.  Me  had  a  library 
in  the  High  Street,  Oxford,  an  immense  Hbrarj-  at  Paris,  and  another  at 
Antwerp,  anotJier  at  Brussels,  anothrr  at  Ghent,  and  at  other  places  m  the 
Low  Countries,  and  in  Germany.  In  short,  there  is  neither  end  normeasure 
to  his  literary  stores"  {Gentleman's  Afttgnsine,  Januar>'  1S34).  After  his 
death,  when  his  books  were  brought  to  the  hammer,  the  sale  in  London 
occupied  316  days,  and  the  proceeds  amounted  to  ^65,000. 

t  lioth  are  among  those  selected  as  *'The  Best  Hundred  Hymns"  in 
our  laiignagc. 

J  "  I  am  glad,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "to  think  that  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Church  of  England  there  went  forth  men  like  Bishop  Selwyn  and 
Bishop  Patteson,  bearing  upon  their  labours  a  very  heroic  and  apostolic 
stamp.  But  I  rejoice  not  less  unlcignedly  tt)  recollect  that  they  have  com- 
petitors and  rivals.  Among  many  such  rivals  we  might  name  Carey  and 
Marshman." 
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honours  of  literature,  became  one  of  the  first  of  Orientalists, 
the  first  of  missionaries,  and  the  instrument  of  diffusing^  more 
religious  knowledge  among  his  contemporaries  than  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  individual  since  the  Reformation."  It  may  be 
remembered  that  Carey,  the  "FATHER  OF  MODERN  MISSIONS," 
and  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  came  to  India  as  the  first  missionary  of  that  society 
in  1793  ;  that  he  was  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
college  at  Fort  William  from  1800  to  1830;  and  that  up  to 
1832  the  Serampore  Mission,  which  he  conducted,  had  issued 
about  two  hundred  thousand  Bibles  or  jjortions  of  Scripture  in 
some  forty  Oriental  languages  or  dialects.  Heber  and  Carey 
represent  to  us  the  interest  which  the  Christians  of  England, 
both  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists,  feel  in  missionary  enter- 
prise in  India.  And  the  Bishop's  College,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  Indian  capital  as  the 
School  of  the  prophets  for  a  Native  ministry,  is  an  indication 
of  the  design  of  our  National  Church  to  plant  Christianity 
throughout  the  land;*  while  the  Serampore  Mission,  whose 
special  work  is  the  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, shows  that  the  sowing  of  the  seed  of  the  gospel  in  the 
native  tongue  is  considered  the  primary  work  to  be  done. 

But  the  sun  is  rapidly  drawing  near  the  western  horizon, 
and  all  "  society,"  roused  from  the  torpor  and  indolence  or 
escaped  from   the  business  of  the  day,  is  hastening  to  the 

*  We  deeply  regret  to  say  (1892)  that  the  design  appears  to  have  been 
grievously  defective.  Bisliop  Middleton  pictured  to  himself  "a  second 
Dove  of  Academe  "in  which — that  is,  in  the  neighbouring  avenues  of  the 
Botanic  Garden— the  professors  and  students  would  walk  ;  i>ut  he  left  the 
sweltering  classrooms  and  debating  societies  of  the  Chitpore  quarter  of 
Calcutta  to  atheism  and  Voltaire.  Hence  the  only  good  fruit  of  the  vast 
expense  lavished  to  this  day  on  Bishop's  College  has  been  the  Chrisinm 
Sangita,  the  Christian  Epic  in  Sanscrit  of  the  learned  Dr.  Mill,  its  first 
Principal.  What  one  of  the  early  missionaries  who  shared  the  dream 
wrote  in  1844  is  still  true:  "Sure  1  am  Ihat  if  sainted  spirits  ever  weep, 
Bishop  Middleton  is  now  weeping  in  heaven  over  the  idol  of  his  heart." — 
Life  of  Dr.  Duff. 

Madame  Pfeifler,  in  her  "Woman's  Journey  Round  the  World,"  relates 
a  curious  incident  in  connection  with  this  institution,  which  reminds  us 
of  some  narratives  of  the  neglect  of  books  in  public  libraries  that  we 
have  read  elsewhere.  (See  Blades'  "Enemies  of  Books.')  "The  library, 
which  is  a  noble-looking  room,  contains  a  rich  collection  of  the  works  of 
the  best  authors,  and  is  thrnwn  open  to  the  pupils  ;  but  their  industry  does 
not  appear  to  equal  the  magnificence  of  the  arrangements,  for  on  taking  a 
book  from  the  book-case  I  immediately  let  It  fall  again,  and  ran  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room :  a  swarm  of  bus  hadjtrwn  upon  me  from  out  the  intok-case." 
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"  Maidan  "  to  'Va/  f/ie  at'r"     Here  on  the  great  plain,  crossed 
by  broad  roads  in  various  directions,  and  with  the  fine  river 
filled  with  boats  and  shipping  full  in  view,  may  be  seen  the 
Viceroy  and  his  sisters  (the  Misses  Eden)  in  carriage  and  four, 
with  outriders  and  bodyguard  ;  members  of  council,  judges, 
and   magistrates,   in    their    several   equipages   (some   lolling, 
as  if  spent,  with  feet  on  carriage  door)  ;  the  general  on  his 
English  charger,  the  colonel  on  his  Arab,  the  cadet  on  his 
showy  hack  or  "  cast "  stud  horse  ;  and  European  merchants, 
and  private  professionals,  more  or  less  well  mounted,  or  on 
wheels,  and  moving  along  briskly.     Here,  too,  are  many  of 
our  fair  countrywomen — residents  in,  or  visitors  to,  Calcutta — 
some  on  horseback  and  some  reclining  in  coaches,  animating 
and  gladdening  the  scene  by  their  presence  and  their  smiles, 
and  receiving  in  exchange  the  admiring  courtesies  of  their 
mafe  acquaintances.      Here,  too,  are  Native  Princes — rajahs 
and  ex-rajahs  and  nawaubs— some  in  silk  and  gold,  and  some 
wrapped  in  costly  shawls  and  glittering  with  jewellery,  accom- 
panied by  their  retinues  ;   rich  and  fat  baboos  (often  in  the 
old-fashioned  carriages  laid  aside  by  Europeans,  and  sent  to 
the  auction  rooms),  and  Armenian   and   Persian  merchants, 
each  in  his  own  special  turn-out.     The  absence  of  ladies  in 
the  carriages  of  the   native  nobility  and  gentry  is  specially 
noticeable  by  the  stranger,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  carriages  of  the  Europeans.     Many  occupants  of  carriages 
have  their  turbaned  and  liveried  coachmen  ;  their  attendants 
standing  behind,  and  their  white-robed  servants  running  along- 
side  them   (the   horses  not   always   very   well   "groomed"). 
Here,  too,  is  the  poor  Eurasian  quill-driver,  in  his  buggy  or 
trap,  and  his  s<ues  running  btside  him  ;  and  here  and  there  some 
sailors  in  "Jingling  Johnnies,"  driving  helter-skelter  through 
the  crowd.     For  number  and  variety  of  equipages  and  horses — 
of  the  latter  the  natives  prefer  the  large  Persian  breed — the 
scene  is  unequalled.     For  the  most  part  they  move  rapidly 
on,  sweeping  by  like  the  Roman  charioteers  of  old  ;  but  some 
of  the  steeds  are  sorry  creatures,  drop  behind,  and  eventually 
come  to  a  dead  stop,  or  retire. 

Meanwhile  a  still  more  interesting  spectacle — at  least,  to 
fathers  and  mothers — may  be  seen  between  Government  House 
and  the  river.     For  here  the  young  ^^ pale-faces  "  of  "  the  better 
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sort" — the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  future — arc  gathered  with 
their  nurses»  their  numerous  white-robed  attendants,  and  their 
little  equipages — pony  and  goat  carriages,  and  all  sorts  of 
pretty  miniature  vehicles — and,  the  latter  being  collected  in 
one  plact;,  the  juveniles  walk  to  and  fro  and  gambol  and  sport 
in  happy  freedom.  This  goes  on  till  sunset  approaches,  when 
the  small  conveyances  are  brought  up,  and  the  children  arc 
taken  by  the  servants  before  it  gets  dark  to  their  several 
homes.  At  the  same  time  a  more  mournful  procession — per- 
haps more  than  one,  possibly  five  or  six  such  processions — 
passes  along  another  part  of  Calcutta  to  "that  bourn  whence 
no  traveller  returns." 

The  sun  sinks — night  immediately  sets  in,  for  there  is  no 
twilight  here — the  lamps  of  the  carriages  in  Xh^Maidan  are  pre- 
sently lit,  and  the  scene  then  changes  to  a  vision  of  gigantic  fire- 
flics.  But  soon  all  is  again  dark,  for  all  yh^  sahibs  and  their 
ladies  go  to  dinner.  Lightnings  play  harmlessly  on  the  horizon  ; 
there  seems  to  be  no  thunder.     We  return  to  our  quarters. 

By-and-by,  after  some  hours,  we  hear  BOOM !  -  the 
evening  gun.  Yet  awhile,  and  the  "  fire-flies  "  are  again  seen  ; 
for  to-night  there  are  several  balls,  receptions,  and  suppers. 
The  sky  is  intensely  black  ;  the  stars  shine  out  brightly  ;  the 
tramp  of  horses,  the  rolling  of  wheels,  and  the  shouts  of 
palanquin-bearers  are  heard  all  around  ;  houses,  porches,  and 
grounds  are  seen  brilliantly  lit  up;  and  fair  ladies  glittering 
in  light  apparel,  lace,  and  jewels,  and  officers  in  gay  uniforms, 
attended  by  swarms  of  native  servants  and  torch-bearers,  are 
seen  passing  to  and  fro  in  various  directions.*  The  sound  of 
English  music  is  heard,  and  the  merry  dance  goes  on,  to  the 
amusement  of  the  dark-coloured  spectators,  who  laugh  at  our 
people  for  not  employing  others  to  dance  for  them,  as  they 
employ  the  nautch  girls  who  unite  dance  and  J£>ff^ and  music — 
such  as  it  is !— in  their  performances  (of  which  the  natives  arc 
exceedingly  fond).  And  so  the  night  closes,  amid  the  explosion 
and  glitter  of  vari-coloured  fireworks  (in  which  Hindostanecs 
excel),  the  drumming,  and  blowing  of  horns  in  the  bazaars  ; 

I  the  yelling  of  jackals,  and  other  now  familiar  noises  ;    the 
carriages  are  heard  rolling  home,  and — we  s/eep. 
•T 
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The  Juveniles,  too,  it  seems,  have  their  evening  parties,  which  coxne 
ofl  at  an  earlier  hour. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SUNDAY  /AT  CALCUTTA. 


BUT  now  Sunday  has  arrived.  It  was  said  of  old  that 
Sunday  was  only  known  in  Calcutta  to  be  something 
different  from  other  days  by  the  hoisting  of  the  British  flag  at 
Fort  Williara.  Bishop  Turner  found  all  signs  of  a  day  of  rest, 
Christian  or  national,  utterly  absent.  The  majority  of  the 
residents,  even  so  late  it  would  seem  as  1S30,  made  Sunday  a 
time  of  pleasuring ;  when  they  could  absent  themselves  from 
their  offices,  which  were  open  and  busy  every  day  of  the  week. 
Boating  excursions,  picnic  parties  to  Barrackporc  and  the 
French  and  Dutch  settlements  up  the  river,  and  pig-sticking 
on  the  edge  of  the  Sunderbund  jungles,  were  the  employ- 
ments of  the  sahibs.  It  is  no  longer  so.*  The  Morning  Gun, 
as  usual,  is  fired  at  daybreak.  The  British  flag — as  in  all  our 
possessions  on  the  Day  of  Rest — is  still  hoisted.  But  there 
is  now  at  least  an  outward  reverence  shown  to  the  English 
Sabbatli.  We  attend  Divine  Service  in  the  Garrison  Church 
(St.  Peter's),  a  pretty  Gothic  building,!  with  a  beautiful 
painted  window.  As  might  be  expected,  nearly  all  the  con- 
gregation are  Military.  The  punkahs  (long,  light  frames  of 
wood,  covered  with  white  cloth,  suspended  in  the  air,  and 
moved  to  and  fro  by  cords  pulled  by  native  attendants  seated 
outside  the  church)  stir  and  cool  the  atmosphere  (which  the 
ladles  also  fan),  yet  at  the  same  time  intercept  our  view,  and 


V   nth,  1847,  all  public  works,  except  in  cases  of  urgent 
1 1   were  lo   be  specially  reported,  ivere  ordered  by  the 
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Govi-iiiiii-i  I'  ntral  lo  he 

t  ■■  The  Fort  church."  '  of  thr  ch»|wl  in  York 

Place,  Cdinburgli,  and  tl.u:  .^  -.  -  ,  _.  ..iary's,  Beverley;  and  qi 

llir  time  it  was  built  was  the  best  thing  of  its  class  tliat  had  been  done  in 
iDdia." 
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give  a  singular  aspect  to  the  building.  But  our  venerable 
Liturgy— nowhere,  perhaps,  so  much  appreciated  as  in  a 
foreign  land^reminds  u.*;,  as  we  look  around,  that  our  country- 
men who  came  here  before  us  "got  not  the  land  in  possession 
through  their  own  sword,"  but,  as  it  were,  by  THE  SWORD  OF 
THE  Lord  and  of  Gideon.* 

And  now,  with  Asmodeus-likc  flight  and  vision  we  pass 
from  church  to  church  of  the  Episcopalians:! — St.  John's,} 
consecrated  by  the  ministrations  of  Claudius  Buchanan  and 
Hcniy  Martyn  (to  which  Warren  Hastings,  his  Council,  and 
al!  the  "Factors"  in  the  settlement  used  to  walk  to  Morning 
Service),  which,  as  well  as  an  adjoining  pavilion,  contain 
many  memorials  to  old  officers,  and  which  has  been  enlarged, 
and  is  crtZ/ff/ "the  Cathedral" ;§  and  the  Old  (Mission)  Church, 
built  in  1 77 1  by  Kiernandier(a  famousand,  as  it  would  appear, 
the  first,  Protestant  missionary,  who  came  to  Calcutta  at  the 
instance  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
in  1758,11  from  Tranquebar),5r  and  which  wels  afterwards  pur- 
chased and  presented  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  and 
was  the  centre  (as  it  is  and  has  ever  since  been)  of  evangelical 
influence  in  this  city,  and  which  also  has  many  memorials — 

"  See  Judges  vii. 

+  Txvo  churches  were  erected  before  those  uow  standing,  one  of  which 
perished  in  an  earthquake  ;  and  the  oilier  was  destroyed  by  Suraj-ood- 
Dowlah,  on  his  sack  of  Calcutta. 

I  This  is  the  church  of  which  Mr.  Wallace  wrote  many  years  ago : 
"  Were  a  country  gcntlcmnn  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  bodily  faculties 
in  (his  happy  climate  to  b«  suddenly  transported  to  St  John's  Chmch  in 
Calcutta  during  the  perfonnancc  of  Divine  service  in  the  month  of  June, 
he  would  fancy  himself  seated  among  ghosts.  He  would  look  upon  their 
sallow  countenances  inlh  fear,  and  see  the  big  drops  like  tears  coursing 
each  other  on  the  anxious  brow^  notwithstanding  the  large  fans  suspended 
overhead,  and  drawn  briskly  backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of  ropes 
passed  through  the  windows,  by  natives  outside,  to  produce  an  artificial 
circulation  of  air."  He  adds,  "  If  hr  followed  any  gentleman  to  his  home, 
he  would  see  him  there  throw  off  his  coat  and  put  on  a  light,  while  jacket, 
as  a  relief  from  his  sufferings.  And  in  passing  the  burj'ing-ground  beyond 
Chowrinphee.  the  stranger  would  there  perceive,  in  the  numberless  tombs, 
ample  evidence  oflhe  terrible  mortality  prevailing  in  the  land  of  his  sojourn." 

§  The  erection  of  a  more  suitable  bnilding^a  veritable  cathedral — 
was  an  object  gr<>atly  desired  by  Bishop  Wilson^  and  was,  it  is  well  known, 
afterwards  accomplished  by  him.  It  is  called  St.  Paul'Si  and  la  a  fine 
building.     The  first  stone  was  laid  OctobL-r  8th,  1^39. 

II  After  that  several  other  societies  entered  (he  field,  and  amongst  them 
the  Church  Missionary*  Society  (to  whose  work  iu  India  we  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  refer),  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bibl£  Soctm'. 

\  The  first  Protestant  Christian  misaiun  in  India  was  at  Tranqucbar. 
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seem  to  be  the  principal  that  have  any  historic  interest. 
None  appear  to  possess  any  special  architectural  merit ;  *  but 
they  show  that  the  love  of  the  Church  of  England  is  strong 
in  the  hearts  of  her  expatriated  children.  A  succession  of 
Bishops— from  Middlcton  (consecrated  1814),  Heber,  James, 
and  Turner,  to  the  present  Primate  (Wilson) — have  ruled 
the  Church  of  our  fathers  in  India.  "  Daxiel  CALCUTTA," 
formerly  the  well-known  Vicar  of  Islington,  and  of  great 
repute  as  an  evangelical  preacher  and  author,  was  consecrated 
in  1832.  He  appears  to  regard  himself  as  a  veritable  fatJter 
of  his  people,  possesses  a  thoroughly  missionary'  spirit,  and  is 
most  energetic  and  untiring  in  his  labours.  Next  to  the 
bishop  is  the  Archdeacon,  and  under  him  several  "  Presi- 
dency Chaplains."  The  number,  however,  is  far  too  few  to 
represent  a  National  Church  in  India.  The  prevailing  tone 
of  the  Calcutta  pulpit  appears,  as  might  be  expected,  to  be 
Evangelical. 

We  pass  on  to  other  sacred  fanes.  There  are  several 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  attended  chiefly  by  the  Portuguese 
and  Eurasians.  The  Baptists,  we  believe,  have  several 
Chapels  in  Calcutta.  The  Scotch  church,  St.  Andrew's,  erected 
in  1813,  is  a  handsome  and  notable  one  ;  it  is  adorned  with 
a  steeple,  and  is  the  only  "  Kirk,"  we  believe,  in  Calcutta. 
It  is  presided  over  by  Dr.  Duff,  the  first  missionary  of  the 
Presbytery  to  India  ;  a  distinguished  preacher  and  lecturer, 
who  has  laid  the  foundation  of  the  In.stitution  (,so  well  known 
in  connection  with  his  name)  for  giving  to  the  youths  of  India, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Erigiish  language^  a  high  scientific, 
literary,  and  Scriptural  education.  There  are  some  other 
Christian  churches  in  the  metropolis.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and,  it  would  appear,  most  ehiifuuteristic  \  places  of 
worship  is  the  Union  Chapel,  a  large  and  plain,  but  pleasant* 

•  '*  The)*  art"  merely  square  halls,  sometimes  with  rnnges  of  ptllArs  in  Iho 
centre  to  support  th»f  roof  where  the  ^pan  is  such  as  to  requite  tficir  iniro- 
dutiion,  nnd  u'lth  pillared  porticoes  outside  to  protect  their  walls  and 
windows  from  the  sun." — Frrgyixon. 

^  It  is  n  para  1 1 <; Ingram  supported  by  two  rows  of  ma<ST  pillars,  anil 
h^tvtntf  At  tlir  further  end  the  pulpit,  and,  opposite  it,  throrrin  Th.' Avails 
white,  with  long  vcnetianed  window?  rcichinc  from  th-  :« 

■»f      T)"'  nivir  i«  Fxwt^t^  with  finr  FVnriil  rmttinp  ;  th«-  i  x\ 


n>[/rti  aiiciiuani?.      i  lit  tungrfgation — iiiiiL'i.g  v.iium  jrr  iiroiiiitiviy  miuy 
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looking  building  in  DhurromtoUah  (the  fine  thoroughfare 
already  mentioned),  and  the  property  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  in  which  evangelicals  of  ail  denominations  worship 
together  harmoniously,  and  where  they  have  also  a  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  an  Annual  Meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the  year. 
Here  the  well-known  missionaries  Keith,  Townley,  Micaiah 
Hill,  and  Lacroix  (the  greatest  vernacular  preacher},  have 
ministered  ;  and  here  Mr.  Boaz  now  labours. 

There  is  also  a  GREEK,  and  tlicre  is  an  ARMENIAN,  Church, 
We  pass  into  the  Native  Congregations  gathered  together 
in  the  different  parts  of  Calcutta,  and  we  sec  the  people  all 
seated  on  mats — the  women,  with  their  babies,  on  one  side  the 
preacher,  the  men  on  the  other,  some  of  them  in  clean  white 
dresses — all  looking  attentively  at  their  pale-faced  pastor  as 
he  reads  or  expounds  to  them  the  Scriptures  in  their  own 
tongue;  or  wc  listen  while  they  sing  with  energy  or  pathos 
some  familiar  hymn  with  oft-rcpcatcd  refrain  ;  or  again,  we 
watch  them  listening  to  the  preacher's  sermon,  as  he  sets 
forth  and  illustrates  Gos|x;l  truth  with  story,  and  incident, 
and  parable  (after  the  manner  of  the  East) ;  or,  once  more, 
wc  sec  them — having  first  been  baptised,  at  the  cost  in  many 
cases  of  all  tltey  held  dear* — gathered  round  the  Holy  Table, 
where  they  reverently  unite  with  their  pastor  in  the  Sacred 
Feast ;  and  we  feel  that  a  work  has  been  done  by  our  Mi.s- 
sionaries  for  India,  the  value  of  which  it  would  be  difl'iculi  to 
appreciate,  though  we,  at  the  same  time,  are  sure  that  the 
work  of  the  Missionary  in  this  country  is  too  vast  and  too 
exacting  to  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  to  a  very  large 
degree  of  a  Native  Ministry'.  It  \N'Ould  appear  that  Sunday 
Schools  are  associated  with  the  Native  Churches,  and  in  tliese 
we  sec  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  hope  of  the  future. 

Christian  Missions  have  indeed  taken  a  deep  root  in  Calcutta  ; 
and  they  are  greatly  needed,  for  the  grossest  idolatry  prevails. 
HINDOOISM  recognises  but  ONE  SUPREME  (an  apparently 
infinite  and  unintelligible  nonentity)^  who  is  said  to  have  sent 
forth  from  himself  a  sacred   Triad:    Brahma,  the  Creator\ 

Crom  various  parts  of  Europe  and  .AmcrittA — arc  uU  dressecl  in  white  ;  the 
ladies  without  bonnets  (aome  of  them  lightly  veiled),  the  gentlemen  in 
while  jackets,  white  vests,  and  white  continuations,  the  native  attendants 
also  in  turban  and  flowing  robes  of  white. 
*  Phil.  iii.  8.1 
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Vishnu,  the  Presenter;  and  Siva,  the  Destroyer  \  who  in 
their  turn  have  given  birth  to  330,ocx),ooo  of  "gods."  Every 
Hindoo  has  his  own  "god,"  to  whom  he  pays  special  homage 
and  devotion,  and  everything  that  a  Hindoo  does  from  his 
birth  to  his  death  is  an  act  of  "religion."  His  devotion  to  it 
is  incessant  and  universal.  And  yet  he  is  constantly  haunted 
and  oppressed  by  the  fear  of  demons — devils,  wicked  spirits  of 
all  kinds,  from  whom  all  evil  proceeds,  and  whom  he  seeks  by 
crucUicSf  which  he  supposes  will  please  them,  to  propitiate. 
And  the  most  advanced  thought  of  Hindoo  Philosophy  is 
that  "all  around  us  is  Maya,  that  is,  iHusiou  \  the  play,  the 
amusement  of  Uie  Supreme,  who  leads  us  to  believe  that  we 
have  a  separate  existence,  which  we  have  not  \  and  that  by- 
and-by  all  wiU  be  absorbed  in  Him,  and  there  will  be  no 
conscious  existence  in  the  universe."  Moreover,  "  the  bulk  of 
the  rich  and  poor  expend  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  their 
earnings  or  income  in  offerings  to  idols,"  In  this  state  of  cruel 
bondage,  helpless  mysticism,  and  blind  devotion,  the  Mis- 
sionary comes  to  make  known  to  them  the  glorious  Gospel." 

One  of  the  most  important  of  all  Missionary  operations  in 
Calcutta  in  the  present  day  is  that  recently  inaugurated  by 
Dr.  Duff,  the  minister  of  the  Scottish  Church,  in  the  educa- 
tional institution  to  which  wc  have  alluded.  Dr.  Duff  arrived 
in  India  from  Edinburgh  in  1830  as  the  Missionary  of  the 
Prcsbytcr>',  with  directions  to  form  a  Missionary  School  or 
College,  but  with  full  powers  to  formulate  his  own  plans. 
This  institution,  after  full  inquiry,  he  determined  to  establish 
in  Calcutta  ;  and  here,  by  giving  a  thorough  English  educa- 
tion, including  Scriptural  as  well  as  general  and  scientific 
knowledge  (a  new  idea !),  "  to  undermine  the  wliole  fabric  of 
Hindooism,  and  lay  a  train  which  should  by-and-by  explode 
and  tear  up  the  whole  fabric  from  its  lowest  depths."  •  It 
was  a  high  and  an  ambitious  resolve  ;  but  he  undertook  the 
task,  and  carried  it  on  for  awhile  without  any  assistance,  and 
with  but  little  sympathy,  from  his  own  countrymen.t     Yet 

•  "  It  was  the  special  glory  ot  Alexander  Duff  that,  arriving  here  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  and  intellectual  movement  of  a  completely  atheistirat 
character,  he  at  once  resolved  to  make  that  character  Christian," — Dr. 
Cotton,  Bishop  of  CaU-utta. 

t  Dr.  Duff  found  a  friend  in  the  celebrated  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  and  it  was 
through  his  assistance  that  be  obtained  five  pupils,  with  whom  he  opened 
his  new  school 
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he  still  persisted.  He  was  convinced  that  every  individual 
who  received  such  a  thorough  English  education,  whether  he 
became  a  convert  to  Christianity  or  not,  would,  with  it,  imbibe 
much  of  the  English  spirit,*  iV.,  become  intellectually  Angli- 
cised. "  Give  mc,"  he  said  afterwards,  "  the  school-books  and 
the  schoolmasters  of  a  country,  and  I  will  let  any  one  else 
make  not  only  its  songs  and  its  laws,  but  its  literature, 
sciences,  and  philosophy."  He  pleaded  eloquently  at  public 
meetings  on  behalf  of  this  new  system.  In  a  few  months  his 
plans,  experiences,  and  successes,  were  the  talk  of  lndia.t  In 
the  course  of  five  years  he  brought  the  rulers  of  the  country 
to  the  conviction  that  the  Government  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  natives  in  Oriental  lore  were  a  mistake,  and 
that  the  great  object  of  the  British  Government  ought  to  be 
the  promotion  of  European  literature  and  science  among  the 
natives  of  India ;  %  and  gave  to  the  Missionaries  generally  a 

*  The  remark  of  Gibbon  may  be  remembered:  "So  sensible  were  the 
Romans  of  the  influence  of  language  over  national  manners,  that  it  was 
their  most  serious  care  to  extend,  with  the  progress  of  their  arms,  the 
use  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The  ancient  dialects  of  Italy — the  Sabine,  the 
Etniscan.  and  the  Venetian — sank  into  oblivion.  The  Western  countries 
were  civilised  by  the  same  hands  which  subdued  tliem.  As  soon  as  the 
barbarians  were  reconciled  lo  obedience,  their  minds  were  opened  to  any 
new  impressions  of  knowledge  and  politeness.  The  language  of  Virgil 
and  Cicero,  though  with  some  ineWiable  mixture  of  cnrruption,  was  so 
universally  adopted  in  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Pannonia,  tliat 
the  faint  traces  of  Punic  or  Celtic  idioms  were  preserved  only  in  the 
mountains,  or  among  the  peasants.  Education  and  study  insensibly  inspired 
the  natives  of  those  countries  with  the  sentiments  of  Romans." 

t  The  same  sj-stem  was  carried  out  at  the  missions  subsequently  planted 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  other  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  youth  of  India  have  thus  received  a  Christian 
education. 

J  The  fiunoiis  Minute  of  Macaulay  seems  to  have  led  to  the  issue  of 
Lord  Bentinck's  proclamation  of  March  7th,  1835.  That  Minute  deserves 
to  be  ^vritten  in  letters  of  gold.  We  can  give  but  a  brief  extract  from  it 
here  : — *'  We  have  to  educate  a  people  who  cannot  at  present  be  educated 
by  means  of  tlieir  mother  tongue.  We  must  teach  them  some  foreign 
language.  The  claims  of  our  own  language  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
recapitulate.  It  stands  pre-eminent,  even  among  the  languages  of  tlie 
West.  It  abounds  with  works  of  imagination  not  inferior  to  the  noblest 
which  Greece  has  bequeathed  to  us  ;  with  models  of  every  species  of 
eloquence  ;  with  historical  compositions,  which,  considered  merely  as  narra- 
tives, have  seldom  been  surpassed,  and  which,  considered  as  vehicles  of 
ethical  and  political  instruction,  have  never  been  equalled  ;  with  just  and 
lively  representations  of  human  life  and  human  natiu'c ;  with  the  most 
profound  speculations  on  metaphysics,  morals,  government,  jurisprudence, 
and  trade,  with  full  and  correct  information  respecting  ever>'  experimental 
science  which  tends  to  preserve  the  health,  to  mcrease  the  comfort,  or  to 
expand  the  intellect  of  man.    Whoever  knows  that  language  has  ready 
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status  as  educators  which  they  had  not  till  then  possessed. 
During  the  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  many  youn^  men 
who  have  been  trained  in  this  institution  have  discarded  the 
idolatries  of  India,  and  have  been  found  on  the  high  road 
to  Christianity.*  "  If  in  India,"  as  Dr.  Duff  has  himself  said, 
•■  you  only  impart  ordinary  useful  knowledge,  you  thereby 
demolish  what  by  its  people  is  regarded  as  sacred.  Every 
branch  of  sound  general  knowledge  which  you  inculcate 
becomes  the  destroyer  of  some  corresponding  part  in  the 
Hindoo  system."  But  he  has  himself  also  said,  "  The  raising 
up  of  a  class  of  Native  Teachers  and  Preachers  from  an 
institution  is  the  only  thing  that  will  meet  the  demands  of 
India." 

Dr.  Duff  is  at  this  time  in  Europe,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
have  the  pleasure  of  making  his  acquaintance. 

Equally  important  with  the  training  of  boys  and  young 
men — perhaps  more  so — in  theChristianisation  of  India,  is  the 
work  of  Female  Education.  A  scholastic  education  may 
be  said  to  begin  with  the  art  of  reading.  But  "  to  teach  a 
woman  to  read  would  a  century'  ago  have  been  regarded  in 
the  same  light  as  if  it  had  been  suggested  in  London  to 
instruct  monkeys  in  Hullah's  art  of  singing."  And  the  lot 
of  a  Hindoo  woman,  it  would  seem,  is  still  that  of  a  poor 
despised  one.     Unwelcomed    when  born,  and,  if  allowed  to 

access  to  all  the  vast  tntellcctua]  wealth  which  all  the  wisest  nations  of 
the  earth  have  created  and  hoarded  in  the  course  of  ninety  generations. 
It  may  palely  be  said  that  the  literature  now  extant  in  that  language  is  of 
far  greater  value  than  all  the  literature  which  three  hundred  years  ago  was 
extant  \\\  all  the  larif^uages  of  the  world  together.  Nor  is  this  all.  In 
India  Knglish  Is  the  language  spoken  by  the  ruling  class.  It  is  spoken 
by  the  Itighcr  class  of  natives  ut  the  seats  of  government.  It  is  likely  U> 
become  the  langwage  of  commerce  tliroughout  the  seas  of  the  F,ast.  It  is 
the  language  uf  two  great  Kuropeaii  communities  whith  are  rising,  the  one 
in  the  south  of  Africa,  the  other  in  Australasia— communities  which  are 
e\-er\-  vear  bfcoming  more  important,  and  more  closely  connected  \\'\\\\  our 
Indian  empire.  Whether  wc  look  at  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  literature, 
or  at  the  particular  situittion  of  this  coiintiy,  we  shall  see  thu  strongest 
reason  to  think  that,  of  all  foreign  tongues,  the  English  tongue  is  that  which 
would  be  the  most  useful  to  our  native  subjects." 

*  "  Dr.  Duffs  plun  unites  science  witli  Christianity,  and  aims  chiefly  at 
the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  scliolars.  They  are  left  to  judge  of 
the  superior  excellency  of  Christianity  by  the  sUictrst  examination  into  its 
principlestand  tendencies.  No  one  can  doubt  or  deny  that  Dr.  Duff  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  developuig  and  cultivating  the  mental  faculties 
of  his  pupils.  A  somcwliat  similar  plan  seems  to  have  been  followed  by 
Dr.  Boaz  at  tlie  Bhowaneopore  Institution." — Wcitbreckt. 
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/wv»  speedily  betrothed  to  some  infant  boy,  she  is  then  left 
(untutored)  to  her  childish  sports  till,  on  reachinj^  the  age  of 
puberty  •  she  is  conducted  to  the  house  of  her  husband,  to  be 
caged  henceforth,  like  a  wild  bird,  in  the  zenana.  Consigned 
in  most  cases  to  a  life  of  domestic  drudgery  f  (it  might  well 
be  termed  slavery),  vexed  in  polygamous  households  by  the 
neglect  of  her  husband  and  the  jealousies  of  her  fellow-wives, 
subject  almost  continually  to  the  tyranny  of  a  mother-in-law 
and  the  ill-will  of  sisters-in-law,  she  is  without  any  intel- 
lectual, and  has  but  little  social,  recreation  or  amusement. 
To  her  children  she  can  give  no  higher  education  than  she 
herself  possesses.  And  thus  life  drags  on,  day  after  day, 
montli  after  month,  year  after  year.  Should  her  husband  die, 
though  no  longer  required,  as  formerly,  to  immolate  herself 
on  his  funeral  pilc.J  she  is  consigned  to  a  perpetual  widow- 
hood of  utter  desolation  and  contempt — and  this  is  equally 
the  case  after  only  betrothal  and  before  actual  marriage — to 
the  severest  austerities,  and  to  the  most  entire  dependence 
on  her  sons  or  other  relatives,  who  usually  exact  a  heavy 
servitude  from  her  in  return  for  Ikt  su])port,  and  are  not 
slow  to  reproach  her  with  being  a  burden  upon  them.  None 
but  the  poorest  are  exempt  from  this  terrible  doom  ;  and  they, 
too,  are  brought  up  in  entire  ignorance.  It  was  in  the  hope 
(remote  as  its  fulfilment  might  well  have  seemed)  of  rescuing 
Hindoo  women  from  their  deplorable  condition,  that,  as  we 
learn,  a  commencement  was  made  in  1819  in  the  work  of 
female  education  by  some  Eurasian  young  ladies  at  Calcutta, 
under  the  Baptist  missionaries.  This  was  followed  up  by 
Miss  Cook  (aflc^^vards  Mrs.  Wilson),  who  oi>ened  the  first 
native  female  school  in  January  1822,  with  seven  pupils, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  year,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Hastings,  had  two  hundred  pupils  in  two 
schools.  The  I-adies*  Society  for  Native  Female  Education 
was  established  in  1824,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  of 

*  Tiic  Shastras  say  that  n  girl  should  be  married  iu  her  eighth,  and  must 
be  married  before  her  tenth  year. 

t  Except  In  families  possessing  opulence,  the  wife  is  charged  with  (he 
task  uf  performtnjj,  helped  or  unhelped,  all  the  work  of  the  household  ; 
from  the  su'eeping  and  cleaning  of  the  rooms  to  the  preparing  and  serving 
out  of  the  meals. 

t  Lord  Bentinck"9  administration  was  immortalised  by  the  abolition  nf 
Sati  on  December  4th,  1 829,  after  an  existence  of  some  three  thousand  years. 
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the  Church  Missionary  Society  ;  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings 
encouraged  it,  and  it  obtained  great  success  under  the 
control  of  Mrs.  Wilson.  (A  Ladies'  Association  for  Native 
Female  Education  in  parts  of  Calcutta  which  this  Society 
could  not  reach,  was  founded  in  1824,  and  carried  on  for 
years,  when  both  were  amalgamated.)  The  foundation  stone- 
of  the  Central  School  for  the  Education  of  Native  Females 
was  laid  in  May  1826,  and  the  work  seems  to  have  been 
continued  ever  since.  Only  orphans  and  the  humbler  classes 
of  females  are  even  yet,  however,  accessible  ;  but  there  is 
good  hope  that  the  higher  classes  will  by-and-by  be  reached. 
The  fact  that  a  native  gentleman  (Rajah  Buddinauth  Roy) 
has  contributed  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  rupees  to  the 
Central  School,  is  itself  most  encouraging ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  women  of  India  will  ultimately  be  released 
from  their  present  state  of  ignorance  and  bondage.  The 
young  men  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  an  English  education 
will  feel  the  need  of  intelligent  domestic  companions,  and  will 
themselves  instruct  their  wives  ;  and  new  channels  will  be 
opened  by  which  the  fertilising  streams  of  knowledge  will 
spread  themselves  over  the  land. 

The  COLLEGE  OF  FORT  WILLIAM,  established  by 
Lord  Wellesley  in  the  year  1 800,  was  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  remedying  defects  in  the  education  of  the  Company's  civil 
servants,  whose  original  designations  of  Writer,  Factor,  and 
Merchant  had  become  utterly  inapplicable,  and  who  were  now 
called  upon  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Magistrates,  Judges, 
Ambassadors,  and  Governors  of  Provinces.  He  therefore 
proposed  to  establish  a  Collegiate  Institution,  with  numerous 
professors,  etc. ;  intending,  indeed,  as  was  supposed,  to  form 
"  a  magnificent  repository  of  European  learning  and  principles, 
and  Asiatic  erudition  ;  a  vast  moral  magazine  or  treasury,  in 
which  the  stores  of  learning  and  wisdom  might  indefinitely 
accumulate,  and  in  which  the  sages  of  the  East  might  find 
studious  solitudes  more  attractive  even  than  the  sacred 
shades  of  Benares."  He  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  plans 
by  appointing  professors,*  etc  But  the  Court  of  Directors 
disapproved  this  bold   step  of  their  Governor-General,  and 

*  Among  these  was  ttie  despised  missionary,  William  Carey,  the  only 
man  tm  Bengal  Ihen  qualified  to  undertake  the  office  0/  teaching  Bengalee, 
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peremptorily  ordered  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  College. 
Under  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  Wellesley,  however,  it  was 
permitted  to  be  remodelled  and  revived  on  a  reduced  scale. 

A  Department  was  formed  in  the  College  of  Fort  William 
for  the  translation  of  our  Scriptures  into  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  as  early  as  1S05  a  commencement  had  been  made 
in  certain  tongues.  The  first  version  of  any  of  the  Gospels 
in  Hindostanee  and  Persian  printed  in  India  issued  from  the 
Colitgc  I^rcss.  Within  the  first  seven  years  of  the  existence 
of  this  Institution  it  had  produced  nearly  a  hundred  volumes 
of  Oriental  literature.  But  in  1S07  the  establishment  was 
reduced  within  narrower  limits,  and  the  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  and  other  works  suspended.  "  Its  name,  however," 
says  Buchanan,  '■'  will  remain  ;  for  its  record  is  in  many 
languages,  and  the  good  it  hath  done  will  never  die." 

But  the  morning  is  passing  on  as  we  go  from  church  to 
church,  from  congregation  to  congregation.  The  sun  grows 
hot,  and  we  retire  to  our  quarters.  As  we  do  so  we  cannot 
but  be  reminded  by  the  stir  and  bustle  all  around  us  that  the 
Hindoos  have  no  weekly  day  of  rest  The  Mahommedans 
have  their  Sabbath  on  Friday,  and  more  or  less  piously  ob- 
serve it.  But  the  Hindoos  have  no  such  rest-day.  Vet  the 
latter  have  numerous  Holidays  in  the  year,  during  some  of 
which,  though  nominally  Religious  F'cstivals,  they  break  out 
into  scenes  of  riot — which  indeed,  as  it  would  seem,  are  a  part 
of  their  religion — fur  days  together. 

The  HooLV,  the  Hindoo  Carnival,  commemorates  (in  the 
vernal  equinox),  with  wild  saturnalia,  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Year.  (It  is  remarkable  that  this  hoXidvLy^iv/tic/t  occurs 
on  or  about  March  31J/,  is  a  kind  of  "April  Fools'"  day.) 
The  Churruck  PoojaH,  a  popular  swinging  festival,  is  held 
in  March,  in  honour  of  Siva,  the  third  jjcrson  of  the  Hindoo 
Triad  ;  during  its  continuance,  after  several  days  devoted  to 
preliminary  ceremonies  and  noisy  processions,  the  worship- 
pers (sprinkled  with  vermilion,  and  wearing  parti-coloured 
garments,  garlands,  etc.),  suspending  themselves  by  hooks 
passed  through  the  muscles  of  the  back,  swing  swiftly  round 
at  a  lofty  height,  hang  by  the  feet  over  fires  kindled  beneath 
them,  or  in  other  ways  inflict  on  themselves  frightful  tortures, 
in  order  to  atone  for  sin  and  acquire  "  merit  "  that  will  entitle 
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them  to  salvation.  The  DOORGA  POOJAH,  the  greatest  and 
most  popular  of  all  the  festivals  in  Bengal,  is  held  in  Septem- 
ber, in  honour  of  Devi,  the  consort  of  Siva  (the  same  with 
Kali,  the  black  goddess  of  Calcutta),  and  lasts  fifteen  days 
(the  first  half-month  of  the  Hindoo  lunar  year).  During  the 
first  eight  days  of  this  period  all  public  business  is  suspended, 
universal  festivity  and  licence  prevail,  and  every  Hindoo  visits 
his  native  place,  and  keeps  holiday  with  his  kindred.  Several 
of  the  first  days  of  the  feast  having  been  devoted  to  pre- 
liminarj''  religious  ceremonies,  three  days  of  worship  follow ; 
thousands  of  images  (provided  beforehand)  arc  consecrated 
during  the  first  two  days,  and  adoration  (with  music,  libi- 
dinous song,  and  wanton  dancing  by  the  temple  women,  who 
arc  richly  dressed  and  covered  with  jewels)  succeeds  the  con- 
secration ;  while  spectators  are  entertained  with  fruits  and 
sweetmeats,  and  guests  of  distinction  are  perfumed.  On  the 
third  day  bullocks,  goats,  sheep,  etc.,  in  countless  numbers 
are  sacrificed  ;  after  which  the  multitudes  (rich  and  poor)  daub 
and  besmear  themselves  with  the  clotted  blood  and  mud  of 
the  temple  floor,  and  dance  like  Bacchanalian  furies  before  the 
idols  •  and  through  the  streets  (in  which  the  idols  arc  set  up). 
During  the  three  days  of  worship  the  mansions  of  opulent 
natives  arc  illuminated  at  night,  and  thrown  open  for  the 
reception  of  European  guests,  who  arc  invited  to  view  the 
processions  and  dances  before  the  images  ;  and  whose  coun- 
tenance is  thus  sought,  and  it  would  appear  gained,  for  these 
idolatries.  Next  daj'  the  idols  are  paraded  with  great  pomp, 
music,  and  ceremony,  and  carried  to  the  river ;  the  stages  on 
which  they  arc  placed  are  put  between  boats  filled  with  mu- 
sicians, singers,  and  dancers ;  and,  while  the  banks  arc  covered 
with  thousands  of  spectators,  and  shameless  abominations  are 
openly  committed,  they  arc  toppled  into  the  water.  An  inter- 
val of  comparative  quiet  follows.  On  tiie  fifteenth  day  the 
devotees  of  the  goddess  spend  the  night  in  sports  and  merri- 
ment (it  being  considered  unlucky  to  sleep) ;  and  so  Doorga 
Poojah  is  brought  to  a  closcf     Another  festival  is  the  Rat'H 

•  Exod.  xKtM  6. 

t  The  profusion  of  offerings  presented  during  this  festival  is  wonderful. 
A  wealthy  native  has  been  known  to  give  eighly  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  sweetmeats,  eight>*  thousand  pounds  weight  of  sugar,  a  thousand  sorts 
of  cloth  garments,  a  thousand  suits  of  f^ilk,  and  a  thousand  offerings  of  rice, 
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JATTRA,  or  Airing  of  the  Images  i:^{  Juggcrnauth,  when  that 
hideous  idol  and  its  ugly  companions,  gorgeously  dressed,  arc 
dragged*  out  from  their  temple,  amid  shouts  of  joy,  plaudits, 
and  acclamations,  and  placed  upon  their  several  cars,  which 
are  then  drawn  by  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
amid  great  noise,  tumult,  and  clatter  of  loud-sounding  and 
inharmonious  instruments,  to  some  neighbouring  shrines, 
whence,  after  a  while,  they  are  taken  back.  The  most  en- 
thusiastic of  their  worshipi^crs  have  sometimes  thrown  them- 
selves beneath  the  ponderous  wheels  of  the  cars,  and  been 
crushed  to  death.  (There  are  twelve  Juggernauth  festivals 
annually,  of  which  the  Rat'h  Jattra  is  the  principal.)  The 
Dasahara  also,  which  commemorates  the  descent  of  Gunga 
(the  Ganges)  from  the  mountain  I^aikuntha,  is  celebrated  by 
thousands  bathing  together  in  that  river,  and  casting  offer- 
ings of  flowers,  fruit,  and  grain  into  it.  An  annual  Tumasha, 
the  Ram  Leela,  a  kind  of  Guy  Fawkes'  Day,  with  mock 
fights  and  wrestlings,  may  also  be  mentioned,  as  it  is 
celebrated  with  various  degrees  of  splendour  all  over  India,  to 
commemorate  the  Victory  of  Ram — one  of  the  three  incarna- 
tions of  Vishnu — over  the  giant  Ravana,  and  the  recovery 
of  Seeta,  the  spouse  of  the  former,  from  the  latter.  Other 
holidays  might  be  mentioned.  Altogether,  thirty-seven  days 
in  the  year  are  festival  days  among  the  Hindoos,  more  or 
less  generally  observed. 

The  Mahommcdans,  too,  have  their  festivals.  The  prin- 
cipal is  the  MOHUKRUM  (which  lasts  ten  days,  and  is  literally 
a  fast,  but  has  the  appearance  of  a  festival),  the  pageantry  of 
which — for  it  abounds  with  splendid  processions  in  honour 

plantains,  and  other  fruit  Another  wealthy  native  has  been  known  to  spend 
upwards  of  ^30,000  sterling  on  the  offerings,  the  obsenanccs,  and  the  ex- 
liibition  of  a  single  festival,  and  upwards  of  ^10,000  annually  afterwards 
to  the  c-nd  of  hi:}  life.  In  Calcutta  alone,  at  the  hnvest  and  most  moderate 
estimate,  half  a  million  sterling  is  annually  expended  on  the  celebration  of 
Doorga  Poojah. 

•  So  says  Mr.  Sterling,  who  long  resided  near  the  temple  of  Juggernauth; 
"  A  common  cord  being  fastened  round  their  necks,  certain  priests  to  whom 
the  duty  belongs  drag  them  down  the  steps  and  through  the  mud,  whilst 
others  iicep  the  figures  erect,  and  help  their  movements  by  shoving  them 
from  behind,  iv,  the  most  indifferent  and  unceremonious  manner,  as  if  they 
thought  the  whole  business  a  good  juke.  In  this  way  the  monstrous  idols 
go  rocking  and  pitching  along  through  the  crowd  until  they  reach  the  cars, 
which  they  are  made  to  ascend  by  a  similar  process,  up  an  inclined  plat- 
form reaching  from  the  stage  of  the  machine  to  the  ground." 
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of  Hosscin  and  Hussein,  the  first  martyrs  of  their  faith — 
rivals  the  idolatrous  pomp  of  the  Hindoos.  There  is  also 
the  BuCKRA  Eai>e,  or  Day  of  Sacrifice,  commemorative  of 
Abraham's  wonderful  offering  (making  it,  however,  the  offer- 
ing up  of  Ishmae!  instead  of  Isaac),  in  which  they  slay  certain 
animals,  which  they  are  led  to  believe  will  be  in  readiness  on 
the  believers'  way  to  doom  to  convey  them  across  the  bridge 
Al-Sirat  into  Paradise.  The  BliEARER  is  a  night  festival,  cele- 
brated by  magnificent  illuminations  on  the  Ganges,  in  honour 
(as  it  is  related)  of  the  deliverance  of  an  ancient  king  of  Bengal 
from  drowning,  when  he  had  fallen  at  night  into  the  river,  by 
the  timely  aid  of  a  troop  of  maidens,  who,  after  the  manner 
of  Indian  women,  had  launched  into  the  stream  many  little 
lamp-bearing  boats,  the  united  li|;ht  of  which  enabled  his 
attendants  to  rescue  him.  These  Mahommcdan  festivals 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  Hindoos,  and  commend 
themselves  to  our  respect,  as  they  commemorate  events  of 
human  interest,  and  are  associated  with  persons  who  deserve 
to  be  gratefully  and  affectionately  remembered.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans — who  in  general 
so  cordially  hate  each  other-  -unite  together  on  some  of  these 
occasions,  the  Mahommedans  especially  participating  with  the 
Hindoos  in  the  saturnalia  of  the  Ilooly,  and  the  Hindoos  with 
the  Mahommedans  in  the  solemnities  of  the  Mohurrum.*   Yet 

*  When,  however,  these  fealivals  happen  at  the  aamt  time,  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  much  quarrelling.  "The  Mahommedun  feslivaU,"  says  Colonel 
Slecman.  "are  regulated  by  the  lunar,  and  those  of  the  Hindoos  by  the 
solar  year,  and  they  cross  each  other  ever>'  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  (he 
remarks  by  the  way)  furnish  fair  occasion  for  the  local  authorities  to  inter- 
fere eflectuaJly.  People  who  receive  or  imagine  insults  or  injuries  commonly 
postpone  their  revenge  til)  these  religious  festivals  come  round,  when  they 
nope  to  be  able  tu  settle  their  accounts  witli  impunity  among  the  excited 
crowd.  The  mournful  procession  of  the  Moliurrum.  when  the  Mahom- 
medans are  inflamed  to  madness  by  tlie  recollection  of  Uie  really  affecting 
incidents  of  the  massacre  of  the  grandchildren  of  their  prophet,  and  by  the 
images  of  their  tombs,  and  their  sombre  music,  crosses  that  of  the  Hoolee, 
in  which  the  Hindoos  are  excited  to  tumultuous  and  licentious  joy  by  their 
bacchanalian  songs  and  dances,  every  thirty-six  years;  and  they  reigu 
together  for  some  four  or  five  days,  diihng  which  the  scene  in  every  large 
town  is  really  terrific.  The  processions  are  liable  to  meet  in  the  street, 
and  the  lees  of  the  wine  of  the  Hindoos,  or  the  red  powder  which  is  sub- 
stituted for  them,  is  liable  to  fall  upon  the  tombs  of  the  others.  Hindoos 
pass  on,  forgetting  in  iheir  saturnalinn  joy  all  distinctions  of  age,  sex,  or 
religion,  their  tlothes  and  persons  besmeared  with  the  red  powder,  which 
is  moistened  and  thrown  from  all  kinds  of  machines  over  friend  and  foe; 
while,  meeting  these,  come  the  Mabommedaus,  clothed  in  their  greea 
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it  is  not  difficult,  perhaps,  to  account  for  this  :  the  Carnival, 
with  its  sport  and  fun,  has  an  attraction  for  human  nature, 
whether  Hindoo  or  Mahommedan  ;  the  pageantry*  of  the 
Mohurrum,  like  all  great  spectacles,  has  especial  attractions 
for  the  Hindoo.  There  are  some  other  Moslem  holidays. 
Altogether  the  Mahommedans  have  seventeen  days  of  festival 
in  the  year;*  and  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that,  as  busi- 
ness is  suspended  (as  is  understood)  on  all  these  occasions, 
as  well  as  on  the  Hindoo  festivals  ;  to  some  extent  on  the 
Jewish  sabbaths,  etc. ;  and  on  our  great  Christian  holidays, 
the  interruption  whicli  they  occasion  to  trade  is  excessive. 


Our  Sunday  is  almost  gone.  The  hours  have  passed  quietly 
away  since  we  retreated  from  the  sunshine.  Evening  is  nigh 
at  hand ;  and  the  Churches  and  Chapels  arc  opening  for 
service.  Let  us  visit  one  of  our  missionary-preaching  places. 
Like  most  of  its  kind  in  Calcutta,  it  is  a  very  simple  and 
unpretending  building,  but  so  situated  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  passers-by.  Within,  it  is  an  open  space,  >vith  room 
for  numerous  hearers  to  sit  down  in,  and  a  railed  platform  for 
the  minister,  with  a  bookboard  in  front  of  it.  Scarcely  any 
one  is  yet  present,  but  one  after  another  drops  in,  some 
(coolies)  carrying  bags  of  rice,  others  bales  of  cloth,  and 
others  articles  for  sale  ;  while  some  are  clerks,  travellers,  and 
idlers.  The  minister  and  a  native  teacher  presently  enter, 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  little  crowd,  who  have  evidently 
been  attracted  by  the  minister  or  his  assistant  preaching 
outside.  Both  minister  and  helper  ascend  the  platform,  a 
hymn  is  given  out — the  natives  are  fond  of  singing — some 

mourning,  with  gloomy,  douiicast  looks,  beating  their  breasts,  ready  to  kill 
themselves,  and  too  anxious  for  an  excuse  to  kill  anybody  else.  Let  but 
one  drop  of  the  lees  of  joy  fall  upon  the  image  of  the  tomb  as  it  passes, 
and  a  hundred  su-ords  fly  from  their  scabbards,  many  an  innocent  person 
falls,  and  woe  be  to  the  town  in  which  the  magistrate  is  not  at  hand  with 
his  police  and  military  force!  Proudly  conscious  of  their  power,  the  magis- 
trates refuse  to  prohibit  one  class  from  laugliing  because  the  other  happens 
to  be  weeping  ;  and  the  Hindoos,  on  such  occasions,  laugh  the  more  heartily 
to  let  the  world  see  that  they  arc  free  to  do  so." 

*  The  Ramadan — a  fast  of  thirty  days  (from  aimriae  to  simset) — bas 
been  included  by  some  among  the  Mahommedan  festivals,  which  have 
thus  been  made  to  amount  to  forty-seven  days  annually.  How  so  rigorous 
a  fast,  which,  moreover,  is  not  accompanied  by  a  cesbation  of  business, 
can  be  regarded  as  a  festival,  seems  unaccountable. 


at  least  join  in  the  refrain,  and  the  minister,  after  prayer, 
reads  a  chapter  or  part  of  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  which 
he  then  proceeds  to  explain,  in  a  manner  familiar  to  the 
people,  going  on  for  nearly  an  hour,  while  many  of  the  con- 
gregation pass  in  and  out,  some  listening  for  awhile,  some, 
perhaps,  loudly  interrupting,  or  asking  questions,  and  some 
laughing  and  jeering.  However,  some  remain  all  the  time, 
and  at  the  end  gather  round  the  minister,  who  descends  from 
the  platform,  and  talks  with  them,  and  finally  dismisses  them 
with  gifts  of  books  and  tracts,  which  they  carry  away,  and 
some  of  which  arc  conveyed  into  distant  parts,  where  it  seems 
that  they  often  silently  preach  the  Gospel. 

"I  never  see  a  Missionary,"  says  the  eminent  Civil  Com- 
missioner, Dr.  Cust  (who  has  held  some  of  the  highest  judicial 
and  revenue  posts  in  Northern  India),  "but  I  seem  to  wish 
that  I  were  one  of  them.  Are  they  not  to  be  envied,  whose 
duties  in  this  world  lead  Ihcin  to  the  next:  whose  zeal  in  their 
earthly  vocations  promotes  the  work  of  their  own  salvation  ? 
They  stand  among  the  heathen  as  an  ensign  of  what  each 
of  us  values  most  :  the  General  represents  our  victorious 
arms,  the  Governor  our  triumphs  of  administration,  but  the 
Missionary  displays  our  virtues,  our  patience,  our  Christian 
charity,  and  should  we  not  be  proud  of  him  ?  I  ask  myself. 
How  is  it  that  so  few  of  Kngland's  learned  and  pious  men 
select  this  profession  ?  Had  I  life  to  begin  again^  this  would 
he  my  clwice :  the  glories  and  profits  of  other  professions  are 
but  as  vanity.  VVc  have  fought  battles,  which  are  scarcely 
known  beyond  the  narrow  limit  of  the  echo  of  the  cannon. 
Wc  have  ruled  over  Provinces,  but  our  fame  is  forgotten  as 
soon  as  wc  arc  gone.  But  should  wc  have  saved  souls,  a  long 
line  of  Christians  will  carry  back  the  legends  of  their  family 
to  our  era,  and  entwine  our  names  with  the  golden  thread 
of  grateful  thanksgiving.  Who  remembers  the  Generals,  the 
Proconsuls  of  the  lime  of  the  C^sars  ?  Who  remembers  not 
the  Apostles  ?  " 

But  the  day  is  over.  The  funereal  fiames  light  up  the 
horizon.  The  Evening  Gun  has  fired.  We  return  to  our 
quarters,  and  to  rest 


WE  were  directed  to  prepare  for  the  MARCH.  I  was 
about  to  begin  real  soldiering,  and  to  see  the 
Mofussil — the  Upper  Provinces  of  Bengal,  and  North-West 
India. 

There  are  four  ways  of  travelling  from  Calcutta  to  Upper 
Bengal  and  the  North- Western  Provinces :  by  Palanquin 
Dak — a  most  wearisome  and  very  expensive  way  for  a  long 
journey,  and  very  disgusting  at  night,  from  the  smell  of  the 
bearers'  torches  ;  by  Horse  Dak — that  is,  by  relays  of  horses 
that  await  you  at  such  places  on  the  road  as  you  may  pre- 
arrange ;  by  the  River  route,  in  boats  towed  by  slow  steamers 
(as  far  as  AllahabadJ ;  and  by  the  ordinary  Sailing  Boat — 
which  is  the  most  tedious  of  all,  a  few  hundred  miles  occupy- 
ing several  months.  We^  however,  are  to  trudge  the  road  on 
foot,  with  heavy  shako  on  head,  throttling  stock  round  neck, 
buttoncd-up  cloth  uniform,  knapsack  on  back,  shoulder-belt 
and  breastplate,  pouch  and  water-can,  haversack  on  loins,  and 
"  Brown  Bess "  on  shoulder !  We  arc  to  proceed,  moreover, 
from  Calcutta,  the  City  of  Palaces,  to  HAZAREEnAUGH,  "  t/t^ 
Haunt  of  a  Thousand  Tigers'' 

Rat'iat.—rai-tat, — rat-tat- ta  f  I  was  aroused  by  the 
beating  of  the  rhfdlU  on  the  morning  appointed  for  the 
commencement  of  our  march.  I  sprang  up  in  my  bed, 
stared  about  me  for  a  moment,  rubbed  my  eyes,  and 
throwing  oiT  the  thin  sheet  which  alone  shielded  me  from 
the  attacks  of  the  mosquittx^s,  and  hastily  dressing,  issued  into 
the  open  air.  It  was  just  four:  not  a  gleam  of  daylight  was 
visible;  the  moon — far  more  brilliant  than  in  Europe — was 
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setting ;  the  barrack  lamps  burned  faintly ;  natives  were  to 
be  seen  running  to  and  fro  with  torches  ;  soldiers  loading  the 
baggage  carts  with  their  bedding,  and  buckling  on  their  knap- 
sacks ;  elephants  trotting  off  with  our  tents :  and  a  general 
bustle  and  stir  were  apparent.  I  too  buckled  on  my  knap- 
sack, and  joined  my  comrades.  The  bugle  presently  sounded 
the  assembly ;  all  fell  in,  the  word,  "  QUICK  MARCH ! "  was 
soon  after  given,  and  away  we  went  to  the  sound  of  the  fife 
and  drum. 

We  were  soon  out  in  the  country,  among  the  villages,  where 
in  rich  luxuriance  flourish  the  graceful  bamboo,  the  towering 
palm,  and,  above  all,  the  wondrous,  stately,  and  sacred  Banyan 
(the  Fia4s  Indicus  of  botanists),  with  the  leaves  of  which 
Milton  conceives  our  first  parents  to  have  attired  them- 
selves after   the   Fall,  and   which   he   so   well   describes   as 

"  Branching  so  long  and  broad  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  t\vig3  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade, 
High  ovcrarch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between;"  • 

ha\*ing  sometimes  a  total  circumference  of  five  or  six  hundred 
feet,  with  an  average  height  of  one  hundred,  and  affording 
a  tcnt-likc  shelter  to  travellers,  and  a  home  to  innumerable 
birds  and  to  large  families  of  monkeys.  What  a  picture, 
again,  docs  Southcy  give  of  this  tree  in  his  "Curse  of 
Kehama"! 

The  stranger  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  great  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  land.  "  The  Valley  of  the  Ganges,"  it  has 
been  said,  "  is  one  of  the  richest  on  the  globe,  and  contains  a 
greater  extent  of  vegetable  mould  and  of  land  under  cultivation 
than  any  other  country  in  that  continent,  except  perhaps  the 
Chinese  Empire."!  How  different  an  aspect  it  must  often 
have  presented  under  the  tyrannous  Mahommcdan  rule,  and 

•  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Hook  ix.  (U  may  be  obser^■ed  that  when  the  roots 
descend  from  braiiohcs  overhanging  a  public  road,  it  becomes  necessary, 
when  they  have  descended  so  low  as  to  be  within  reach,  to  twist  several 
of  them  together,  and  in  this  way,  by  tying  them  with  a  rope,  to  give 
lliem  a  slanting  direction,  till  tliey  are  snff  ricntly  long  to  reach  the  earth 
on  the  other  siilr  of  the  way.  Thus  the  road  actually  passes  between 
thr  roofs  of  the  tree. ) 

t  Lower  Bengnl  has  three  harvests  Annually,  described  by  Sir  W.  W. 
Hunter,  as  '■■  scanty  pulse  crop  in  spring;  a  more  important  rice  crop  in 
autumn;  and  the  great  rice  crop,  the  heaviest  of  the  year,  in  December." 
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even  in  years  of  drought  and  consequent  famine  under  our 
own  sway,  \vc  may  imagine»  when  we  read  that  in  1789  one- 
third  of  the  Company's  territories  had  t>ecome  *'  a  jungle 
inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts."  There  is  nothing,  however, 
it  would  seem,  like  an  EngHsh  plough.*  Rice  is  the  staple 
product,  Beni^al  being  the  most  important  rice-growing  region 
of  India  ;  wheat,  sugar-cane,  |>eas,  beans,  etc.,  arc  also  largely 
cultivated.  But  the  stranger  is  also  impressed  with  the  miser- 
able poverty  of  the  |x;opIc,  most  of  whom  are  agriculturists. 
Their  houses  in  genera!  arc  but  mud  huts,  with  bamboo  roofs 
and  thatch,  the  floor  and  walls  plastered  with  cowdung  (which 
is  thought  to  prevent  insects  finding  a  harbour,  and  to  keep 
out  the  damp) ;  and  the  furniture  of  their  dwellings  seems 
limited  to  a  few  of  the  most  necessary  articles — a  bedstead 
of  bamboo  and  rope  ;  one  or  two  brass,  and  some  earthen, 
vessels;  a  stool  or  two,  and,  perhaps,  a  mat  or  basket ;  while 
their  dress  consists  of  a  scanty  cloth  round  their  loins,  and 
possibly  another  (among  the  better  sort)  thrown,  like  a  Roman 
toga,  round  their  shoulders.  The  r>'ots  (as  the  small  farmers 
are  called)  are  victims  of  the  sub-letting  system  ;  the  zemindars 
— the  hereditar>'  proprietors  of  the  soil — devour  the  fruit  of 
their  labours. 

The  LAND  is  the  chief  source  of  our  Indian  Revenue;  the 
manufacture  of  SALT,  which  is  a  Government  monopoly,! — 
used  by  Clive  to  give  the  Civil  Servants  of  his  day  a  suitable 
income — is  its  next  main  source  J  (which  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  and  some  think  is  the  cause  why  cholera  is  so 
prevalent);  and  the  third  great  source  is  the  monopoly  of 
OPIUM,  the  beneficent  anodyne  and  elysian  POISON. 


*  The  native  instniment  is  not  a  ploueh.  A  plough  consists  mainly  of  a 
wrest,  sock,  coulter,  mould-board,  and  snare.  The  nalivc  article  lacks  the 
two  last  altOiKethcr,  and  in  general  the  coulter.  The  sock  alsio  is  often 
merely  pointed  wood,  instrad  of  iron.  Hence  the  breaking  up  of  the 
surface  of  the  land,  which  it  is  a  misnomer  to  dignify  by  the  name  of 
"  ploughing.  *  has  lo  bt*  rcprated  many  times — often  from  ten  to  hventy — 
and,  after  all,  the  husbandman  has  not  unfrequcntly  to  cover  his  held  with 
women  and  children  to  brLak  to  pieces  with  duba  of  wood  the  hardened 
clods  which  his  son  ailed  plough  set  loose  without  cutting.— yc^jnyx 

t  The  salt  was  extensively  manufactured  for  the  Government  at  many 
places  along  the  sea  coast,  This  system  continued  in  force  until  1863, 
when  it  was  gradually  abolished,  and  a  duty  substituted. 

I  Upium  has  now  taken  the  place  ol  salt  as  the  second,  while  Salt  has 
become  the  third  great  source  of  revenue. 
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How  strange  that  India  should  be  a  LAND  OF  VILLAGES!* 
Every  village  forms  a  distinct  community,  or  little  Republic, 
as  in  ancient  times,  when  these  were  grouped  into  feudal 
chieftainships  over  a  thousand  villages,  lordships  over  each 
hundred,  and  governorships  over  every  ten,  with  a  head-man 
to  each  village.  Each  village  has  now  its  own  Potail^  or 
chief  magistrate  ;  its  Panchayeiy  or  council ;  its  priest  (greater 
than  all),  astronomer  or  astrologer,  banker,  attorney,  doctor, 
midwife,  schoolmaster,  musician,  poet,  goldsmith,  barber, 
smith,  carpenter  (who  is  also  builder  and  wheelwright),  brazier, 
wcaver,t  shoemaker,  potter,  basket-maker,  washerman,  and 
watchman,  as  well  as  its  great  body  of  peasantry.  Some  of 
these  may  occasionally  be  wanting ;  others  may  sometimes  be 
added  ;  and  offices  are  not  unfrequently  combined 

And  every  village  has  its  tutelary  deities.  The  pagoda 
usually  occupies  the  centre  of  the  village,  or  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  market-place,  and  is  often  surrounded  by  trees, 
under   which  the   people  assemblc.J      Yet  every,  or   almost 

*  *'  What  Colonel  Sleeman  so  continually  insists  on  is  that  no  one  knows 
India  who  does  not  know  the  people  in  their  village  coinmunities.  It  is 
that  village  Life  which  in  India  had  given  its  peculiar  impress  to  the  Indian 
character,  more  so  than  to  any  other  country  we  know.  When  in  Indian 
history  we  hear  so  much  of  kings  and  emperors,  of  rajahs  and  mabarajahs, 
we  arc  apt  to  think  of  India  as  an  Kaslem  monarchy,  ruled  by  a  central 
power,  and  without  any  trace  of  that  self-govemment  which  forms  the 

firidc  of  England.  But  those  who  have  most  carefully  studied  the  political 
ife  of  India  tell  you  the  very  opposite.  To  the  ordinary  Hindoo.  I  mean  to 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred,  the  village  was  his  world. "^^AuriVW/Zer. 

t  Besides  the  village  weaver,  "in  the  meanest  hut,"  as  Sir  George 
Birdwood  obser\*es,  "the  mother  of  the  family  will  he  found,  with  her 
daughters,  engaged  in  spinning  or  weaving;  and  in  the  proudest  native 
houses  of  the  great  polytechnical  cities,  the  mistress,  with  her  maid- 
servants, may  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day  embroidering  cloth  in  coloured 
silks,  and  silver  and  gold  thread,  reminding  the  visitor  of  similar  house- 
hold scenes  in  ancient  Rome." 

t  "These  temples,  however,"  says  a  viTiter  on  the  subject,  "answer 
none  of  the  ends  of  a  lecture-room,  or  of  a  Christian  sanctuary.  Here  the 
passions  are  never  raised  to  heaven  by  sacred  music,  or  by  the  voices  of 
a  large  and  devout  congregation  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  Deity  in  the 
strains  of  sacred  poetr>';  here  no  devout  feelings  are  awakened  by  prayer 
and  confession,  nor  are  the  great  truths  of  relig;ion  explained  or  enforced 
upon  the  mind  of  an  attentive  crowd  by  the  eloquence  of  a  public  speaker. 
The  daily  worship  of  the  temple  is  performed  by  the  solitary  priest,  with 
all  the  dulness,  carelessness,  and  insipidity  necessarily  connected  with  a 
service  in  a  strange  tongue  repeated  before  an  idol  made  of  cold  stone. 
and  in  which  the  priest  has  no  interest  whatever.  When  the  crowd  do. 
as  on  festive  occasions,  assemble  before  the  temple,  it  is  to  enter  upon 
orgies  which  destroy  every  vestige  of  moral  feeling,  and  excite  to  every 
outrage  upon  virtue." 
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every  village  in  India  has  \\j&  devils  ^\i\io  are  objects  of  worship,* 
and  to  whose  attacks  it  is  supposed  to  be  liable.  Pigs  are 
the  common  village  scavengers ;  the  humble  followers  of  the 
jackals,  the  crows,  the  kites,  and  the  adjutants. 

Our  commanding-officer  was  Colonel  Frushard,  a  name 
well  known  in  connection  with  the  histor>'  of  Bengal  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  as  that  of  one  of  those 
unsuccessful  "adventurers"  who,  in  every  district  of  this 
province,  struggling  on  against  usury,  sickness,  heal,  and 
malaria — rigidly  excluded  from  the  society  of  their  official 
fellow-countrymen, — and  unable  to  afford  "  those  necessary 
luxuries  which  alone  rendered  existence  in  India  tolerable 
to  a  native  of  the  temperate  zone" — were  aftcr^vards  relieved 
from  oppressive  inflictions.  He  became,  though  a  non-official, 
a  powerful  and  influential  silk  planter.f  Magistrate,  and  self- 
appointed  Judge. 

And  here  let  us  mention  Major  Rcnnell,  an  officer  first  of 
the  Royal  Navy  and  then  of  the  Bengal  Army,  who,  in  addition 
to  his  works  on  marine  subjects,  and  on  other  countries,  did  so 
much  about  the  close  of  the  last  century  to  extend  our  know- 
ledge of  comparative  geography,}  and  whose  "  Memoir  of  a 

•This  practice  is  very  common  in  India,  especially  among  the  Hindus. 
The  fear  of  the  dei-ils  has  a  most  pernicious  effect  upon  the  mind  and 
body  of  the  people,  and  not  a  few  fall  a  prey  to  this  imaginary  fear.  TTie 
idol  and  demon  worshippers  arc  a  bar  lo  civilisation. — />r.  R.  B.  Vishram 
Ramji  GhoU. 

+  His  factory,  rebuilt  several  times,  "now  fonns,"  says  Sir  W,  Hunter 
<'iS68),  "the  most  imposing  mercantile  edifice  in  Beerbhoom.  It  is  charm- 
ingly situated  on  a  rising  groimd  on,  the  bank  of  the  More,  defended  from 
the  river  by  colossal  buttresses,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  and  many- 
angled  wall,  enclosing  a  space  large  enough  to  form  a  little  town.  The  ' 
remnant  of  his  ancient  library  "  (and  "ate  are  greatly  interested  to  know  this) 
''still  bears  witness  lo  a  fair  degree  of  mental  culture  on  the  part  of  its 
ancient  possessors,  particularly  an  editio  princeps  of  Gibbon,  six  whole 
(piartos,  uvcr  whose  pages  let  us  hope  the  isolated  adventurer  often  forgot 
his  squabbles  with  the  collector,  and  the  floods  that  threatened  bis  mul- 
berry lields.  His  successors  now  employ  2500  artisans  for  the  single 
process  of  winding  oH*  the  cocoons ;  and  if  to  these  be  added  the  unnum- 
bered multitudes  tif  mulberry -growers  and  silkworm -breeders,  with  their 
families,  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  factory  gives  bread  to  15,000  persons. 
Us  annual  outlay  averages  ^72,000.  or  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  the 
whole  investment  of  the  Commercial  Resident  of  bygone  days;  and  the 
yearly  value  of  the  general  silk  manufactures  of  the  district  exceeds 
^160.000." — Rural  Bengal. 

\  His  "  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus  Examined  and  Explained 
by  a  Comparison  with  those  of  other  Ancient  Authors  and  with  Modern 
Geography,"  is  a  work  of  wonderful  ability  and  unrivalled  merit, — the  more 
wonderful  as  be  was  unacquainted  with  Greek. 
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Map  of  Hindostan  "•  shed  more  light  on  its  geography  and 
topography  than  had  ever  before  been  gained. 

We  have  also  our  Anglo-Indian  poets.  Among  these  we 
may  mention  Captain  D.  L.  Richardson,  who  thus  describes 
to  us 

AN  INDIAN  DAY. 
Morn. 
Lot  morning  wakes  upon  the  grey  hill's  brow. 
Raising  the  veil  of  mist  meek  twilight  wore  ; — 
And  hark  1  from  mango  tope  aod  tamarind  bough 
The  glad  birds'  matins  ring  \     On  Gntiga's  shutc 
Yon  sable  groups  with  ritual  signs  .idore 
The  rising  Lord  of  Day.    Above  the  vale 
Behold  the  tall  palmyra  proudly  sour^ 
And  wave  his  verdant  wTcath. — a  lustre  pale/ 
Gleams  on  the  broad-fringed  leaves  that  rustle  in  the  gale* 

Noon. 
*Tis  DOW  the  noontide  hour.    No  sounds  arise 
To  cheer  the  sultry  calm, — deep  silence  reigns 
Among  the  drooping  groves  ;  the  fervid  skies 
Glare  on  the  slumbering  wave;  on  yon  wide  plains 
The  zephyr  dies, — ^no  hope  of  rest  detains 
The  wanderer  there ;  the  sun's  meridian  might 
No  fragrant  bower,  no  humid  cloud  restrains, — 
Tlie  silver  rays,  insufferably  bright, 
Play  on  the  fevered  brow,  and  mock  the  dazzled  sight  I 

NlGIIT. 
The  gentle  evening  comes  I     The  gradual  breezCf 
The  milder  radiance  and  the  longer  shade, 
Steal  o'er  the  scene!     Through  slowly  waving  trees 
The  pale  moon  smiles, — the  minstrels  of  the  glade 
Hail  night's  fair  queen ;  and,  as  the  day-beams  fade 
Along  the  crimson  west,  through  twilight  gloom 
The  firefly  darts  ;  and  where,  all  lowly  laid. 
The  dead  repose,  the  Moslem's  hands  illumr 
The  consecrated  lamp  o'er  Beauty's  hallowed  tomb  ! 

Yet  another  Indian  officer.  Major  Calder  Campbell,  has 
delighted  our  fellow-exiles  with  his  verse.  We  shall  meet 
with  him  hereafter. 

It  will  be  understood  that  we  are  now  living  in  tents.    These 

are  of  white  canvas,  large  enough  to  contain  a  considerable 

•  This  work  suggested  Dr.  William  Robertsons  "  Historical  Disquisition 
concerning  the  Knowledge  which  the  Ancients  had  of  India,  and  the  Progress 
of  Trade  with  that  Country  prior  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Passage  to  it  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 
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number  of  men,  whose  bedding  is  spread  on  straw  laid  on  the 
ground  (when  straw  is  to  be  had),  and  who  sleep  feet  to  feet^ 
the  tent  pole  occupying  the  centre,  with  the  muskets  piled, 
and  belts,  pouches,  haversacks,  etc.,  suspended  around  it.  Of 
course  there  are  a  large  number  of  tents  to  a  regiment,  and 
the  officers  have  separate  tents,  around  which  their  horses  arc 
picketed  and  their  native  servants  sleep  ;  while  in  the  rear 
is  the  regimental  bazaar,  the  elephants  ihat  carr>'  the  tents 
from  camping-ground  to  camping-ground,  the  other  baggage 
animals,  and  the  native  carts  or  "  hackeries."  Altogether  the 
camp  has  a  picturesque  appearance,  and  is  often,  as  it  were, 
a  town  in  the  wilderness. 


We  are  now  at  Chinsurah  (famous  for  its  tobacco  and 
cheroots),  a  very  interesting  town,  it  having  been  the  site  of 
one  of  the  five  factories  established  on  the  Hooghly  by  the 
nations  of  Europe— by  England  about  1640 — when  they  were 
first  permitted  by  tlie  Mogul  emperors  to  share  in  the  trade 
of  Bengal.  Here  it  was  that  when  the  Dutch  came  into 
collision  with  the  English,  the  commander  of  our  forces 
received  the  laconic  epistle  from  Clive  :  "  Dear  Fordc, — Fight 
them  at  once ;  I  will  send  you  the  Order  in  Council  to- 
morrow." It  was  ceded  to  us  in  exchange  for  Sumatra  in 
1825.  It  has  the  enviable  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
healthiest  places  in  Bengal ;  it  is  the  station  of  a  European 
regiment ;  and  numerous  merchants  and  pensioners  live  here. 
(Vet  the  graveyard,  though  a  large  one,  is  said  to  be  very  full 
of  our  soldiers.*  )  Many  of  the  Dutch  mansions  yet  remain 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Some  of  them  are  understood  to  be 
inhabited  by  wealthy  natives,  but  some  are  in  ruins.  Here 
area  church  built  by  a  Dutch  governor  in  1768,  at  his  own 
expense,  containing  some  curious  escutcheons  of  old  Dutch 
governors,  and  now  used  by  our  troops ;  a  Government 
College ;  and  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Socicly.t 
(The  Mission  of  the  Society  for  llie  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

•  The  author  of  "  Four  Years*  Service  in  India,"  passing  tlirough 
Chinsurah  (in  Ihe  rainy  season),  a  few  yrars  later,  observes:  "Such  a 
graveyard  I  never  witnessed.  The  earth  being  so  full  of  water,  it  filled 
the  graves  immediately;  so  that  we  !iad  to  pile  the  earth  and  stones  upon 
the  coffin  to  sink  it." 

t  A  Zenana  Mission  has  lately  been  established  here. 
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in  Foreign  Parts  was  founded  here  by  Bishop  Hcber.*)  A 
Httlc  farther  up  the  river  is  an  old  settlement  of  the  Portuguese, 
where  they  had  a  fort,  and  sustained  a  siege  of  three  months, 
but  were  then  obliged  to  retire  to  their  ships,  most  of  which 
were  captured,  and  four  thousand  Portuguese  taken  prisoners. 
Hooghly,  as  it  was  called,  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  the 
English,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  the  founding  of  Calcutta 
in  1686. 

Six  days  after  leaving  Calcutta  we  entered  Burdwan,  called 
in  Sanscrit  "  The  Ornament  of  the  Earth,"  the  chief  town  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name  ceded  in  1760  to  the  British.  Its 
Sanscrit  title  was  probably  given  it  in  consequence  of  the 
rich  endowment  of  the  Brahmins  by  its  princes,  for  the  priests 
are  said  to  have  possessed  45,cxx>  acres  of  land  in  the  district. 
Yet  the  city,  though  large,  is  altogether  without  architectural 
beaut>*,  and,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Brahmins,  scarcely 
deserves  to  be  called  a  city  at  all,  but  only  a  big  aggregation 
of  huts  in  the  midst  of  a  forest.  The  utmost  ignorance  of, 
and  insensibility  to,  the  laws  of  health  are  everywhere  ap- 
parent The  district,  however,  is  well  cultivated,  and  is  called, 
very  justly, "  The  Garden  of  Bengal  "  ;  and,  being  exceedingly 
fruitful.t  is  also  densely  populated,^  having  between  six  and 

■  Here,  in  May  1814.  Mr.  May,  an  humble  Dissenting  minister,  commenced 
an  attempt  at  gratuitous  vernacular  education,  which  was  immediately  suc- 
cessful; and  which,  being  subsequently  enconraged  and  subsidised  by 
Govenunent,  became  so  widely  extended  that  at  the  time  of  his  decease 
the  existence  of  thirty-six  schools,  attended  by  about  three  thousand 
natives,  both  Hindoos  and  Mahnmmedans,  attested  his  zeal,  prudence,  and 
benevolent  perseverance. 

t  Yet  this  district  seems,  like  other  parts  of  Bengal,  to  have  been  often 
desolated  by  Famine  occasioned  by  droughL  A  predecessor  of  the 
present  Rajah  died  miserably  towards  the  end  of  tlie  Famine  of  1770  (in 
which  it  is  said  that  one-third  of  the  population  perished),  leaving  a 
treasury  so  empty  that  the  heir  had  to  m«-lt  down  the  family  plate,  and, 
when  this  was  exhausted,  to  beg  a  loan  from  the  Government,  in  order  to 
perform  his  father's  obsequie<4.  (A  very  lull  accimnt  of  this  terrible 
Famine  will  be  found  in  Hunter's  "Annals  of  Rural  Bengal'*.)  And 
in  1824  one  of  those  fearful  visitations  was  experienced,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  rainy  season,  often  visit  Bengal,  when  the  river  bursts 
its  embankments,  sweeps  whole  villages  before  it,  and  destroys  the  fields, 
and  covers  them  with  sand,  so  that  the  land  lies  waste  for  years,  until  the 
ever-luxuriant  vegetation  again  forms  a  fresh  soil. 

\  There  is  not  another  district  in  all  India  richer  or  more  populated,  and 
the  dense  number  of  its  inhabitants  exceed  those  of  tlie  most  populous 
pans  of  China.  It  is  reckoned  that  if  all  India  were  peopled  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  ZiUah  of  Burdwan  it  would  contain  eight  hundred 
millions  of  inhabitants.— ^<7iM^r/r/. 
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seven  thousand  villages  •  within  it.  It  is  still  ruled  by  a  native 
prince,  whose  palace  occupies  the  centre  of  the  capital^to 
whose  predecessors,  indeed,  the  town  owes  its  origin — who  is 
said  to  be  the  richest  landowner  in  Bengal,  and  whose  hospi- 
tality we  enjoyed.  "The  happy  owner  of  this  magnificent 
land,  a  real  kingdom,  is  certainly  THE  MOST  FORTUNATE 
SOVEREIGN  IN  THE  WORLD.  He  has  neither  army  nor 
judicial  administration  to  keep  up  ;  no  fear  either  of  wars 
or  of  revolutions  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  enjoys  aU  the 
advantages  of  royalty— pompous  titles,  honours,  and  cannon 
salutes." 

Our  Government  maintains  here  a  .staff  of  Civil  Officers — 
viz.,  a  Judge,  Magistrate,  and  Revenue  Collector,  with  their 
Assistants. 

Burdwan  is  also  the  seat  of  an  important  branch  of  the 
Church  of  England  Mi.ssionary  Society,  commenced  here 
in  1 8 16 — it  was  their  first  station  in  Bengal — by  Captain 
Stewart  of  the  East  India  Company's  Service,  and  carried 
on,  under  great  and  fierce  opposition,  until  its  schools  became 
so  celebrated  that  Burdwan  was  known  as  the  best-educated 
district  in  the  Presidency.  The  Mission  has  now  for  some 
years  been  associated  with  the  well-known  name  of  Mr. 
Weitbrecht.  t  On  the  ver>'  spot  where  the  Mission  Hou.ses 
now  stand,  and  which,  with  the  whole  neighbourhood,  was 
formerly  haunted  by  robbers  and  murderers,  120,000  Mah- 
rattas  were  encamped  in  1742.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Mahratta  cavalry,  thirty  women  plunged  into  a  neighbouring 
stream,  and  drowned  themselves,  preferring  death  to  dis- 
honour. The  place  now  resounds  with  the  busy  hum  of 
boys  and  girls  peacefully  and  cheerfully  occupied  under  the 


*  '*  Baupas,  a  village  in  Burdwan,  was  formerly  noted  for  its  cutlery,  and 
the  blacksmitlis  of  that  place,  numbering  about  six  hundred  families,  have 
Still  a  great  reputation  for  the  superior  quality  of  their  handiwork.  Of 
late,  one  Prt-mchand  Mistri,  of  Kanchanaggar,  in  the  same  district,  has 
succeeded  in  turning  out  knives  and  scissors  almost  equal  to  those  of 
European  m.innf:i*  Uire.  But  they  arc  hand-made,  in  the  uld  primitive 
method,  and  although  the  prires  are  low  at  present,  they  can  hardly  hope 
in  the  long  run  to  compete  with  machine-made  articles." — J/K/'Aa/jV  ( 1 880). 

t  "  The  Church  at  large  were  ungrateful  if  it  overlooked  the  obligations 
of  the  missionary  cause  to  Germany.  From  that  land  came  the  successors 
of  Zcigenbalg  and  Plutschn  at  Tranquebar — the  apostolic  Swartz  of 
blessed  memory,  Schultzc,  and  KohlofT,  and  their  companions  afterwards. 
It  was  from  Germany  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  drew  those 
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eye  of  Christian  parents  and  teachers,  who  are  endeavouring 
to  train  them  for  future  usefulness. 

An  almost  primitive  state  of  Christianity  may,  indeed,  be 
said  to  exist  here.  "  The  neat  cottages  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians are  erected  in  two  straiejht  lines,  forming  a  right  angle, 
which  occupies  two  sides  of  a  beautiful  tank,  330  feet  square, 
which  is  life  and  comfort  to  the  bath-loving  Hindoo.  Most 
of  the  Christians  appear  to  take  pleasure  in  keeping  their 
little  domains  neat  and  clean  ;  and  each  family  cultivates  a 
spot  of  ground  allotted  to  them,  before  their  houses,  as  a  garden. 
On  Lord's  day  evenings  a  meeting  for  familiar  exhortation  is 
held  for  the  women,  whose  little  infants  are  often  a  hindrance 
to  their  remaining  in  church  during  the  whole  of  the  service. 
On  moonlight  evenings  the  i>coplc  are  visited  for  private 
conversation  on  the  state  of  their  outward  and  spiritual  cir- 
cumstances. These  visits  terminate  by  reading,  exhortation, 
and  prayer."* 

Many  anecdotes  arc  told  of  the  Hajah  of  Burdwan,  who 
makes  himself  very  familiar  with  our  people.  "  I  once,"  says 
Mr.  VVeitbrecht,  "  visited  the  Rajah,  and  found  him  sitting 
in  his  treasury.  Fifty  bags  of  money,  containing  a  thousand 
rupees  (;^100)  each,  were  before  him.  'What,'  said  I,  *  are 
you  doing  with  all  this  money?'  He  replied, '  It  is  for  my 
gods.*  '  How  do  you  mean  that  ?  '  I  rejoined.  '  One  part  is 
sent  to  Benares,  where  I  have  two  temples  on  the  river  side, 
and  many  priests  who  pray  for  me ;  another  part  goes  to 
Juggernauth,  and  a  third  to  Gaya.'  Thus,"  adds  Mr.  VVeit- 
brecht, ''one  native  is  spending  ^^25,000  annually  upon  the 
Brahmins." 

The  town  of  Burdwan,  we  are  told,  is  sometimes  crowded 
with  pilgrims  to  the  Ganges  ;  and  swarms  of  them  are  seen 
bivouacking  at  night  in  the  open  air.  Here,  of  course,  as  in 
every  Hindoo  town  and  village,  idols  of  wood,  stone,  and  clay 
are  manufactured. 

But  little  is  knowTi  of   the  geological  formation   of   this 

faithful,  simple-minded  labourers  who  toiled  and  died  in  Western  Africa; 
and  Its  nnn&ls  have  no  more  honoured  names  than  those  of  the  German 
brethren  :  Johnson  of  Freetown,  Rhcnius  of  Tinnevelly.  and  Weitbrecht 
of  Burdwan." — fiengal  as  a  Ftfiti  0/  AfissioHS. 

'  The  village  and  the  Mission  to  which  it  belongs  are  highly  spoken  of 
by  Bishop  Wilson  (sec  "  Life,"  ii.,  140),  who  visited  them. 
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peninsula.  In  this  neitjhbourhood,  however,  are  extensive 
coal  beds,*  with  iron  and  with  limestone  suitable  for  flux. 
In  one  place  a  mine  was  opened  by  our  Government 
in  1812;  but  proving  after  a  short  time  an  unprofitable 
speculation,  it  was  given  up  to  a  private  individual.  Mines 
have  of  late  years,  however,  been  opened  in  other  parts  of  the 
district,  and  have  proved  more  successful.  The  steamers 
that  now  regularly  ply  on  the  Ganges  afford  a  constant  and 
steady  demand  for  coal.  The  whole  province  has  come  lo  be 
considered  rich  in  mineral  productions,  and  may  hereafter 
become  a  great  manufacturing  centre.  What  visions  docs  not 
this  at  once  raise  in  our  minds  as  to  the  possible  future  of  this 
district !  Yet  perhaps  we  should  not  like  to  see  rural  Bengal 
transformed  into  a  dreary  tract  of  coal  pits — its  atmosphere 
poisoned  witli  smoke — its  people  covered  with  the  smut  of 
"  black  diamonds.'*  But  there  is  no  having  the  one  without 
the  other. 

But  what  stores  of  undeveloped  riches  appear  to 
EXIST  IN  India!  Its  mines,  its  forests,  its  fisheries, and  many 
other  sources  of  wealth,  arc  yet  comparatively  unworked,  while 
manipulative  skill  seems  wanting  for  much  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial so  liberally  provided,  "  In  a  period,"  says  Spry,  "of  two 
or  three  years,  from  a  state  of  profound  ignorance  even  of  the 
ixistcjue  of  coal  in  India,  which  was  destitute  also  of  a  single 
steam  vessel,  there  was  in  1831  a  consumption  of  700,000 
tudus  of  coals  from  Burdwan  alone  (value,  say,  ;^3O.00O).  and 
in  1836  there  were  three  steam  vessels  regularly  navigating 
the  Ganges."  f 

Indigo  is  largely  cultivated  in  Bengal,  and  the  indigo 
plantations  arc  numerous:  thousands  of  people  arc  employed 


•  "The  coal  crops  out  at  the  surface,  but  the  shafts  worked  are  sunk 
through  thick  beds  of  alluvium.  The  age  of  thesf  coalfields  is  quite 
unknown,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  my  examination  of  their  fossil  plants 
throv\s  no  material  light  on  the  subject.  Upwards  of  thirty  species  of 
tliese  jiave  been  procured  from  them,  the  majority  of  which  are  referred  by 
Dr.  McLelland  to  the  inferior  oolite  epoch  of  England  ;  moat  of  these  arc 
ferns,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  occur  in  the  coal- 
fields of  Sind  and  of  Australia.  I  cannot,  however,  tlnnk  that  botanical 
evidence  of  such  a  nature  is  sufficient  to  warrant  a  satisfactory  reference 
of  these  Indian  cualfields  tu  the  same  epoch  as  those  of  England  or 
of  Australia." — Hooker, 

t  OthL-r  coalfields  have  since  been  opened.  Burdwan,  however,  is  the 
most  important  of  all  of  which  we  have  at  present  iiifoimation. 
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in  them  ;  but  the  crop  is  very  precarious  and  large  fortunes 
are  made — and  lost — by  the  planters. 

In  the  evening  the  women*  may  be  seen  coming  to  the 
wells,  with  their  pitchers  on  their  heads,  as  in  Scripture  lands 
in  the  days  of  old.f  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
traveller  to  notice  the  resemblance  of  many  of  the  everyday 
habits  of  the  people  and  incidents  of  social  life,  and  also  some 
of  the  features  of  nature,  to  those  of  Palestine,  as  related  in 
the  Bible.  The  grinding,  by  couples  of  women,  of  the  house- 
hold com  in  the  revolving  stone  hand-mill ;  the  watering  of 
the  garden  by  means  of  the  wheel,  with  buckets  which  bring 
up  the  water  as  the  wheel  revolves,  and  empty  it  into  the 
channel  provided  for  it ;  the  courtesy  of  strangers  meeting 
each  other  on  the  road  ;  the  simplicity  of  the  wayfarer  as  he 
journeys ;  the  running  of  servants  before  or  by  the  side  of 
their  masters,  as  the  latter  ride  on  horseback  or  in  carriage ; 
the  treading  out  of  corn  by  the  oxen  ;  the  little  pcrching- 
place  of  the  garden  watchman  ;  the  fierce  heat  of  tlic  sun ; 
the  beauty  and  delight  of  shade  ;  the  palm-tree  lifting  its 
head  by  the  way,  and  seen  afar  off  on  the  horizon  :  these  and 
many  other  things  remind  him  of  the  stories  that  delighted 
his  childhood,  and  the  allusions  of  Holy  Writ,  familiar  to  his 
youth ;  and  lend  a  charm  to  the  dwellings  of  the  natives  and 
the  scener>'  in  which  they  might  otherwise  be  wanting. 

On  Sundays  we  remain  at  the  encamping  ground  reached 
on  Saturday  ;  a  Divine  Service  is  performed  ;  parades — 
except  church  parade — are  dispensed  with*;  and  the  day 
passes  quietly  away. 


•  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  these,  and  ewn  those  labouring  in  the 
fields  (doing  mens  work),  are  loaded  with  ornaments.  Bangles  and 
anklets  of  solid  brass,  of  glass,  and  of  lac  are,  it  would  seem,  eixrywhere 
used  by  these  poor  slaves  of  fashion  in  lieu  of  the  gold  and  jeweller>'  of 
their  wealthier  sisters 

t  Geo.  xxiv.  13  ;  Exod.  ii.  16. 


CHAPTER  V. 

th£  march  continued. 

Hazareebaugh. 

TEIE  months  in  Lower  Bengal  are,  we  find,  somewhat  as 
follows :  January,  cold  and  foggy ;  February,  change- 
able ;  March,  stormy,  dusty,  sultry,  and  trying ;  April,  like 
March,  but  "more  so"  ;  May — in  England  the  month  of  the 
poets,  beautiful  and  joyous — wretched.  In  June  the  annual 
Rains  begin,  which  drizzle  and  pour,  making  everj^ing  damp, 
till  about  October,  which  is  a  kind  of  medley  of  all  the  other 
months.  November  is  the  most  pleasant  month  of  the  year ; 
December,  somewhat  hot  and  hazy.  Our  thoughts  turn  to 
England. 

SONG. 
O  England,  dear  England  !     O  latid  of  my  birth. 
And  the  fount  of  my  song  in  my  moments  of  mirth  I 
Though  changeful  thy  clime,  and  though  clouded  thy  skies. 
On  thy  bosom  the  temples  of  freedom  arise : 
E'en  the  homes,  the  sweet  homes,  of  tliy  hills  and  thy  plainSi 
Where  plenty  e'er  laughs,  and  where  peace  ever  reigns, 
Where  love  smiles  on  labour,  where  age  finds  repose, 
And  where  health  tints  the  cheek  with  the  hue  of  the  rose. 

O  England,  dear  England  1     O  land  of  my  love  I 

My  soul  clings  to  Ihcc  wheresoever  I  rove. 

Thy  daughters  are  fair  as  thine  own  blooming  May, 

And  constant  as  fair,  and  as  innocent,  gay ; 

And  they  pray  for  the  brave,  and  they  honour  the  wise. 

And  joy  ever  dwells  in  tlicir  laughing  blue  eyes  ; 

And  they  chase  away  care  from  the  heart  of  the  worn, 

And  they  tend  the  afnicted,  they  soothe  the  forlorn ! 

O  England,  dear  England  1     My  fathers'  and  mine  t 
In  war  ever  triumph,  in  peace  ever  shine! 
Let  thy  commerce  extend  its  glad  wings  o'er  the  world, 
And  each  nation  behold  tliy  broad  banner  unfurled ; 
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Let  art  and  let  science  ccr  bloom  on  thy  breast ; 

Give  tliine  hand  to,  and  shield  with  thine  arm,  the  oppressed. 

Thy  faith  bears  thee  on  to  a  glory  sublime, 

TUY  NAME  SHALL  BE  GREAT  IN  THE  ANNALS  OF  TIME  ! 

On  our  m»irch— having  but  a  roadless  track  for  our  way — 
wc  are  guided  from  place  to  place  by  a  native,  taken  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  successive  encampment. 

Our  letters  arc  brought  us  by  the  post  runners,  who,  as 
the  name  indicates,  carry  the  mails  on  foot.  They,  of  course^ 
travel  day  and  night  (by  reliefs),  and  are  accompanied  in  the 
hours  of  darkness  by  torch-bearers,  who  h'ght  them  on  their 
path,  and  in  passing  through  the  jungles  try  to  scare  the  wild 
beasts  by  waving  their  torches,  and  shouting  and  yelling. 
Yet  they  are  sometimes  seized  and  devoured  ;  and  the  mails» 
in  most  cases,  wc  may  suppose,  arc  distributed  auiong  tiie 
inhabitants  of  the  jungle.  Under  any  circumstances,  it  is  a 
risky  employment,  especially  in  the  hot  weather  and  in  the 
rains,  and  the  delivery  of  letters  is  unavoidably  slow. 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  we  reached  the  Rajmahal  Hills, 
whose  feet  were  once  waslicd  by  ihe  waves  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  though  they  are  now  su  far  inland  ;  for  here  we  have 
tJic  apex  of  the  Bengal  delta.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is 
extremely  wild  ;  the  jungle  high,  thick,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
places,  almost  impa.ssablc,*  and  probably  full  of  poisonous 
snakes,  as  well   as   formidable   quadrupeds.!      Some  of  the 


*  Colonel  Forrest,  in  his  "  Picturesque  Tour,"  states  that  he  found  the 
grass,  when  standing  up  on  his  elephant,  and  when  his  head  must  have 
been  ig  feet  above  the  ground,  to  be  in  some  places  6  feet  higher  than  his 
head,  with  stalks  i  \  inch  tn  diameter. 

t  Wild  elephants  were  formerly  found  here.  The  Comkilt  Magoiine 
had  an  article  on  the  subject  a  few  years  ago.  It  said  :  *'  The  ravages  of 
the  wild  elephants  were  on  a  large  scale,  and  their  extermination  formed 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  British  officers  after  the  country 
passed  under  our  rule.  Tigers.  leopards,  and  wolves  slciv  their  thousands 
of  men  and  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle.  But  the  herd  of  wild 
elephants  was  absolutely  resistless,  lifting  off  roofs,  pui^hing  tlown  walls, 
trampling  a  village  under  foot  as  if  it  were  a  city  of  sand  which  a  child  had 
built  upon  the  shore.  In  two  parishes  alone,  during  the  last  few  years  of 
the  native  administration,  fifty-six  hamlets,  with  their  surrounding  lands, 
'had  all  been  destroyed  and  gone  to  jungle,  caused  by  the  depredations  of 
wild  elephants.'  Another  official  return  states  that  forty  market  ullages 
throughout  Birbhdm  district  had  been  deserted  from  the  .same  cause. 
Large  reductions  had  to  be  made  in  the  land  tax.  and  the  East  India 
Company  borrowed  tame  elephants  from  the  native  viceroy's  stud  in  order 
to  catch  the  wild  ones.     *I  bad  ocular  proof  on  my  journey,'  writes  an 


lands  in  these  wilds  have  been  brought  int 
sepoy  pensioners,  to  whom  Government  formerly  gave  a 
certain  number  of  acres  on  their  discharge  from  the  army, 
on  condition  that  they  did  so.  Tigers,  leopards,  bears,  boars, 
and  deer  are  said  to  abound  here  ;  and  several  young  cubs 
were  brought  into  camp  by  the  villagers  for  sale  as  soon  as 
they  were  aware  of  our  arrival.  Night  after  night  the  roar 
of  the  tiger,  the  howl  of  the  hyena,  and  the  bay  of  the  jackal 
kept  us  awake.  Sentries,  however,  being  posted  round  the 
camp,  and  each  one  of  them  keeping  up  a  blazing  fire  beside 
him,  none  dared  to  come  within  the  flaming  circle.*     Perhaps 


English  officer  in  1791,  '  of  their  ravages.  The  poor  timid  native  ti«  his 
cot  in  a  tree,  to  which  he  retires  when  the  elephants  approach,  and  silently 
views  the  destruction  of  his  cottage  and  the  whole  profits  of  his  labour.' 
'One  night,'  wHtes  an  Knglish  surveyor,  in  iSio,  'although  1  had  a  guard, 
the  men  of  the  village  close  to  my  tent  retired  to  the  trees,  and  the  women 
hid  themselves  among  the  cattle,  leaving  their  huts  a  prey  to  the  elephants, 
who  know  ver>'  well  where  to  look  for  grain.  Two  nights  before  some  of 
them  had  unroofed  a  hut  in  the  ullage,  and  had  eaten  up  all  the  grain 
which  a  poor  family  possessed.'  '  Must  fortunately  for  the  population  of 
the  country,"  wrote  the  greatest  elephant-hunter  of  the  last  century,  'they 
delight  in  the  sequestered  range  of  the  mountains ;  if  they  preferred  the 
plains,  whole  kingdoms  would  be  laid  waste.'  All  this  is  now  changed. 
One  of  the  complaints  of  the  modern  EngHshman  in  India  is  that  he  can 
so  seldom  get  a  shot  at  a  tiger.  Wolves  are  dying  out  in  many  provinces ; 
the  ancient  Indian  lion  has  disappeared.  The  wild  elephant  is  so  rare  that 
he  is  specially  protected  by  the  Guvcmment,  and  in  most  parts  of  India  he 
can  only  be  caught  by  ofKcial  licence,  or  under  official  superiision.  Many 
districts  have  petitioned  for  a  close  season,  so  as  to  preser\-e  the  edible 
game  still  remaining." 

•  The  numbers  of  people  destroyed  by  wild  beasts  constitute  an  extra- 
ordinary feature  of  Indian  life.  Rewards  are  offered  by  the  Government 
for  the  killing  of  these  animals,  but  still  the  loss  of  life  is  very  great  in 
some  districts,  and  in  others  it  is  less  only  because  goats  are  abundant, 
and  the  wolves  prefer  kids  when  they  can  get  them.  No  leas  than  14,539 
persons  lost  their  lives  by  snake  bites  in  1869,  and  in  1871  there  were 
18,078  deaths  reported  as  caused  by  dangerous  animals  of  all  classes ;  but 
Dr.  Fayrer  is  of  opinion  that  systematic  relums  would  show  that  there  are 
more  than  20,000  deaths  annually  from  snake  bites.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  border  lands  between  jungle  and  cultivation  are  killed  and  eaten  by 
tigers  in  such  numbers  as  to  require  the  serious  attention  of  (he  Govern- 
ment A  single  tigress  caused  the  destruction  of  13  villages,  and  236 
square  miles  of  country  were  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Another  tigress 
killed  127  people  in  1869,  and  stopped  a  public  road  for  many  weeks.  A 
third  killed  108  people  in  the  three  years  1867-9.  In  Lower  Bengal  alone 
13,401  human  beings  were  killed  by  wild  beasts  in  six  years,  and  40  in 
South  Canara  in  the  single  month  of  July  1867,  The  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Central  Provinces  has  to  report  94^*  persons  killed  by  tigers  in  three 
years  ending  with  1869.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  extirpating 
tigers :  the  natives  regard  the  man-eating  tiger  as  a  kind  of  incarnate  and 
spiteful  divinity,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  offend ;  and,  as  readers  of  corre- 
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even  here  some  wanderer,  his  head  laid  upon  a  stone,  may- 
have  visions  of  angels  such  as  Jacob  had  of  old  on  his  way 
to  Padan-aram. 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  those  on  guard.  It  is  near  Christmas 
time.  The  youthful  sentinel,  as  he  paces  his  lonely  post  in 
the  midnight  hour,  thinks  perchance  of  his  schoolboy  days, 
when  he  learned  about  the  great  rivers,  the  lofty  hills,  and  the 
broad  plains  of  Hindostan,  amid  which  he  now  finds  himself, 
and  feels  (alas  !)  that  he  is  no  longer  a  boy  ;  or,  with  emotion, 
of  those  in  the  now  distant  land  of  his  nativity  who  gather 
around  the  family  hearth,  and,  it  may  be,  speak  of  him  as 
the  vacant  chair  reminds  them  of  his  absence ;  or,  yet  more 
tenderly,  of  the  oft-repeated  but  lightly  esteemed  counsels  of 
his  father,  or  the  tears  of  his  widowed  mother,  who  by  her 
solitary  fireside  thinks  of  him,  and  weeps  and  mourns  for  her 
son  ;  or  perhaps  there  may  be  some  dear  "  girl  he  left  belund 
him,"  of  whom  he  thinks,  and,  if  he  has  wronged  her,  with 
shame  and  sorrow.  And  possibly  a  tear  rolls  down  the 
truant's  cheek,  as  he  feels  that  he  may  never  see  those  loved 
ones  again  ;  that  all  whom  he  knew  are  now  lost  to  him,  and 
that  in  this  land  of  his  self-exile  he  must  now  find  his  grave ; 
or,  if  he  hope  that  at  some  distant  day  he  may  again  tread 
his  native  shore,  that  it  must  be  as  a  crippled  or  a  prematurely 
worn-out  man  ;  or  else  as  one  whose  better  days  have  passed, 

spondence  which  we  publislied  some  time  ago  on  the  suhjtfct  will  remember, 
it  is  the  desire  of  a  few  in  India  actually  to  presence  tigers  for  sport.  Mr. 
Frank  Buckland  has  suggested  an  organised  desiruclion  of  the  tiger  cubs 
in  the  breeding  season,  and  the  attraction  of  full-grown  tigers  to  traps 
by  means  of  valerian,  of  which  tigers  (which  are  only  gigantic  cats)  are 
exceedingly  fond.  According  to  the  latest  ofQcial  returns,  which  are  for 
1886,  24.S41  persons  were  killed  by  wild  beasts  in  that  year  in  Britisli 
India.  Of  these.  32,134  were  killed  by  snakes,  928  by  tigers,  222  by  wolves, 
194  by  leopards,  113  by  bears.  57  by  elephants,  24  by  hyenas,  and  1169 
by  other  animals,  including  scorpions,  jackals,  lizards,  boars,  crocodiles. 
buffaJoes.  mad  dogs,  and  foxes.  In  the  same  year  57,541  animals  were 
destroyed  by  wild  animals;  but  in  this  case  the  proportions  are  quite 
different,  for  while  snakes  were  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  eleven-twelfths 
of  the  human  beings,  they  only  killed  two  in  every  57  animals,  tigers  and 
leopards  doing  the  greatest  damage.  Tigers  show  33,769,  leopards  22,275. 
wolves  4375,  snakes  2514,  hyenas  1312,  and  bears  758.  In  the  case 
b<iih  of  human  beings  and  animals  the  dcstmction  appears  to  be  on  the 
increase:  in  the  former  case  the  number  is  higher  than  in  any  one  of  the 
previous  ten  years,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  third  in  ten  years  in  point  of 
numbers  killed.  At  the  same  time,  the  numbers  of  wild  beasta  killed  and 
the  rewards  paid  for  that  purpose  are  increasing,  hi  18S6,  22,417  wild 
beasts  were  destroyed,  and  417,596  snakes. — Newspaper  Notices, 
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and  to  whom  nothing  now  remains  but  a  quiet  passage  to  the 
tomb.  In  his  reverie,  however,  he  remembers  that  if  he  does 
not  keep  awake  the  fires  may  go  out,  and  he  may  be  surprised 
by  a  tiger,  a  bear,  a  cobra,  or  a  boa-constrictor ;  •  or  may 
be  court- martial  led  if  found  sleeping  at  his  post — an  offence 
which,  in  time  of  war,  would  be  punishable  with  DEATH,  and 

might  even  now  be  with he  knows  not  what ;  and  so  he 

quickens  his  pace,  throws  wood  on  his  fires,  looks  sharply 
around  him,  calculates  how  long  he  has  to  stay,  and  prepares, 
if  his  time  is  nearly  up,  to  shout  "  SENTRY-GO  f  " 

Among  the  valleys  that  skirt  the  Rajmahal  Hills  are 
scattered  a  most  interesting,  though  uncivilised  people — the 
Sanihals,t  descendants,  as  we  learn,  of  the  "  aborigines  "  \  ot 
India.  difTering  altogether  from  the  Hindoo  progeny  of  the 
Aryan  race  who  in  prehistoric  ages  came  over  the  Hima- 
layas into  Hindostan,  and — while  some  dispersed  themselves 
through  the  then  known  world,  and  became  founders  of 
states  and  nations  in  the  East  and  West — subdued  the 
aborigines,  and  drove  them  into  the  mountains  of  Northern 
and  Central  India,  in  which  their  children  have  been  living 
during  the  last  three  thousand  years,  and  maintaining  their 
own  peculiar  institutions.  We  are  told  that  the  Santhals — a 
Kolarian  race,  who  were  armed  with  bo^^'s  and  arrows— were 
formerly  the  plague  of  the  lowlanders  of  Bengal  by  their 
periodical  banditti-like  incursions  into  the  plains;  but  that, 
on  our  settlement  of  the  Land  Tax  in  1790.  many  of  them 
were. induced  by  an  annual  pension  to  cease  their  maraudings, 
and  by  grants  of  land,  pledges  of  immunity  from  taxation. 


•  Kajmahal  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  snakes,  and  the  boa-constrictor 
gains  a  size  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  India. 

+  An  interesting  notice  of  these  people  appeared  in  the  •*  Asiatic  Re- 
searches," vol.  iv.  (I799>-  A  more  recent  account  of  the  Santhals,  their 
history,  language,  religion,  ideas,  customs,  etc..  is  given  us  by  Sir  VVilJiam 
Hunter  in  his  "  Rural  Bengal  "  (1868),  to  wliich  wc  arc  much  indebted,  as 
well  as  to  Colonel  Dalton's  "  Descriptive  Ethnolog)-  of  Bengal."  a  most 
interesting  and  comprehensive  work,  for  the  publication  of  which  a  grant 
of  Rs.  ro.ooo  was  made  by  the  Government  of  Bengal,  and  which  was 
published  in  1872*  and  was  illustrated  by  lithographic  portraits  from  photo- 
graphs. 

J  These  so-called  "aborigines"  were  themselves,  however,  descendants 
of  immigrants  from  the  plains  of  Asiatic  ticylhia,  who  in  earlier  ;iges  and 
in  two  distinct  hordes— the  Dravidian  first  and  then  tiie  Kolarian — took 
possession  of  the  land. 
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and  other  special  privileges,  were  prevailed  on  to  settle  in 
the  slopes  and  valleys,  by  which  they  restored  to  cultiva- 
tion lands  that  had  become  desolate  wastes ;  an  event  which 
seems  frequently  to  have  happened  in  the  olden  time.  More 
recently  they  have  taken  a  part  not  to  be  despised  in  the 
progress  of  general  improvement  in  India,  Outgrowing  their 
original  and  later  locations,  they  a  few  years  since  began  to 
migrate  northwards ;  but,  coming  into  contact  with  another 
aboriginal  race  who  inhabit  the  northern  hills,  were  checked 
in  their  dispersion,  and  seemed  likely  again  to  become  a 
trouble  to  our  territories.  About  that  time,  however,  our 
Government  resolved  to  mark  off  the  territory  of  the  high- 
landers,  whom  we  shall  presently  mention,  from  that  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  plains  by  a  ring  fence  of  pillars  of  solid 
masonry,  between  which  and  the  hills  lay  fertile  but  as  yet 
uncultivated  valleys.  These  the  wandering  Santhals  were 
allo^ved  to  occupy ;  and  amongst  these  they  have  now 
numerous  \illages,  containing  a  population  of  several  thou- 
sand souls.  They  are  followed  up,  however,  by  the  crafty 
Hindoo  speculator,  who  obtains  from  the  landlord  a  lease  of 
the  village  at  a  rent  the  Santhal  would  not  think  of  paying 
or  demanding;  and  so  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  are  pre- 
maturely forced  to  move  on.  We  say  prematurely,  for  they 
love  the  forest,  might  well  be  called  FORESTERS,  and,  it 
would  seem,  often  voluntarily  retire  into  the  backwoods 
from  lands  they  have  brought  into  cultivation.  They  have 
an  annual  hunting  festival,  in  which  thousands  take  part.* 
While  largely  extending  the  area  of  cultivation,  they  have 

•  "These  expeditions  are  organised  with  as  much  care  and  forethought  as 
If  the  hosts  rngngcd  in  them  were  about  to  undertake  a  military  campaifcn. 
and  take  place  in  the  hot  season,  when  the  beasts  have  least  cover  to 
conceal  thcmseK-es  in.  When  the  array  of  hunters  reaches  the  ground 
on  which  operations  against  the  wild  beasts  are  to  commence,  they  form  a 
line  of  beaters  several  miles  in  length,  every  man  armed  with  a  bow  and 
arrows  and  a  battle-axe.  and  accompanied  by  dogs,  who,  though  ugly 
creatures  to  look  at,  appear,  like  their  masters,  to  be  endowed  with  a  true 
hunting  instinct.  When  they  emerge  from  the  woods  on  open  spaces,  the 
fjamc  of  all  kinds  that  are  driven  before  them  suddenly  appear.  Birds  take 
wing,  and  are  beaten  down  with  sticks  or  shot  with  arrows ;  <}uadnipeds, 
great  and  small,  are  similarly  treated ;  and  in  this  way  deer,  pig,  jungle-fowl, 
pea-fowl,  hare,  etc.,  are  bagged  ;  but  tigers  and  bears,  on  these  occasions 
of  open  warfare,  are  generally  avoided.  These  hunting  excursions  last 
four  or  five  days ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  day  the  Santals  feast  merrily  on 
the  contents  of  their  bags,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  thcmseU'Cs.  — Dalton. 
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lately  shown  a  willingness  to  engage  in  various  employments,* 
and  arc  found  specially  useful  in  the  indigo  plantations.  The 
Santhals  appear  to  be  scattered  in  (groups,  large  and  small, 
over  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Bengal  territory. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  like  the  Israelitcsof  old,  they  are  divided 
into  tivclve  tribes.  In  their  villages  they  live,  as  it  seems, 
under  a  kind  of  patriarchal  government,  the  hereditary  chief, 
or  headman,  of  each  viltage,  having  undisputed  authority.t 
They  have  no  distinctions  of  caste.  A  somewhat  sturdy  race, 
their  colour  is  darker  than  that  of  the  Hindoos,  their  lips  are 
disposed  to  be  thick,  and  their  hair  is  woolly.  The  women 
— who  arc  clothed,  though  scantily — are  free  from  seclusion, 
and  arc  treated  with  respect  ;  child  marriage  and  polygamy 
arc  unknown,  and  even  bigamy  is  rare.  The  Santhals  are 
distinguished  from  all  around  them  by  their  proficiency  on 
the  flute,  which,  with  the  drum,  accompanies  them  in  singing 
and  dancing,  their  favourite  pastimes.^    The  Santhal  language 

•  The  culture  of  titssur,  or  wild  silk,  has  since  been  introduced,  under 
European  superintendence,  among  the  Santhals,  and  is  now,  it  appears, 
largely  carried  on.  The  district,  in  fact,  may  be  called  the  home  of  the  tussur 
silkworm  ;  and  the  manufacture  might  be  developed  to  almost  any  extent, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  commerce. 

t  "  It  would  seem  that  under  this  headman  there  is  (I)  a  Jagmanjhi, 
whose  most  important  duty  is  apparently  to  look  after  the  morals  of  tlie 
boys  and  girls,  and  if  he  is  at  all  strait-laced  they  must  often  lead  him 
a  hard  life  of  it ;  (2)  a  Paramarik,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to  the 
farming  arrangements,  and  to  apportion  the  lands.  He  disallows  any 
monopoly  of  peculiarly  fertile  rice  lands  ;  all  must  take  their  share  of  good 
and  bad.  He  has  to  look  after  the  interests  of  new  settlers,  and  to  provide 
for  guests,  le\yiDg  contributions  for  the  purpose  on  the  WUagers.  A\\  the 
offices  are  hereditary  ;  when  a  new  settlement  is  formed  the  office-bearers 
are  elected,  after  that  the  next-of-kin  succeeds." — Dalion. 

I  "There  is  always  resen-ed  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  Jagmanjhi's 
house  as  a  dancing-place.  To  this  the  young  men  frequently  resort  after 
the  evening  meal,  and  the  sound  of  their  flutes  and  drums  soon  attracts  the 
maidens,  who  smooth  and  adjust  their  long  hair,  and.  adding  to  it  a  flower 
or  two,  blithely  join  them.  It  is  singular  that  in  this  national  amusement 
of  the  Santals  wc  have  handed  doivn  to  us  a  most  vivid  living  representa- 
tion of  one  prominent  scene  in  the  sports  of  Krishna  in  Vraja  and  Vrin- 
davana.  There  is  nothing  in  mwlem  Hindoo  life  that  at  all  illustrates  the 
animated  scenes  so  graphically  delineated  in  the  Purans  ;  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  •  Raiia '  tlance  in  chapter  xiii..  Book  V.,  of  the  Vishnu  Purin, 
might  be  taken  literally  as  an  arcnunt  of  the  Santal  '  Jumhir."  We  have 
in  botli  the  maidens  decked  with  flowers  and  ornamented  with  tinkling 
bracelets,  the  young  men  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  peacocks'  feathers* 
holding  their  hands  and  closely  compressed,  so  that  the  breast  of  the  girl 
touches  the  back  of  the  man  next  to  her,  going  round  in  a  great  circle, 
limbs  all  moving  as  if  they  belonged  to  one  creature,  feet  falling  in  perfect 
cadence,  the  dancers  in  the  ring  singing  responsive  to  the  musicians  in  the 
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differs  from  the  languages  of  the  Aryan  family ;  it  is  thought 
to  be  probably  that  form  of  speech  which  prevailed  in  the 
Gangctic  provinces  before  the  Aryan  conquest  Their  reli- 
gion also  differs  from  the  religions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains,  and  they  hate  and  dread  the  Hindoos.  They  have 
a  kind  of  National  Father,  or  Protector,  symbolised  under 
the  name  of  "The  Great  Mountain.'*  and  each  household 
worships  its  own  deity — an  ivil  being  \  they  believe  in  the 
existence  of  innumerable  demons,  who,  as  well  as  common 
ghosts,  haunt  the  villages,  and  whom  they  seek  to  propitiate 
by  sacrifices  ;  *  and  they  have,  as  it  would  seem,  in  each 
of  tlicir  villages,  a  priest,  and  a  grove  of  sal  trees,  where  they 
believe  all  the  household  gods  assemble,  and  where  on  certain 
periodical  occasions  ihcy  gather  together  to  worship  them. 
Ancestors,  too,  are  worshipped  The  Santhals  burn  the 
dead,  and  consign  the  bones  to  the  Ganges.  They  have  no 
written  records.  Their  traditions,  however,  are  said  to  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Mosaic  accounts  of  the  Creation, 
the  Deluge,  etc.  No  missionary  seems  yet  to  have  been  sent 
among  them.\ 

centre,  who,  fluting,  dmmmuig,  aod  dancing  too,  are  the  motive  power  of 
(he  whole,  and  t'orm  an  axis  of  the  circular  movement.  We  are  told  that 
Krishna,  when  he  thought  the  lovely  light  of  autumn  propitious  for  the 
Rua  dance,  with  Kama  commenced  singing  sweet-toned  strains  in  various 
measures  such  as  the  milkmaids  loved ;  and  they,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
the  melody,  quitted  their  homes  and  joined  him  :  just  so.  on  a  moonlight 
night,  the  Santal  youths  invite  the  Santal  maidens." — Dalton. 

"  In  seasons  of  scarcity  the  priests  of  Lower  Bengal  still  offer  up  children 
to  the  insatiable  demons  who  terrified  the  forest  tribes  three  thousand  years 
ago." — Hunter. 

t  A  mi.sitton  to  the  Santhals  was  begun  by  the  Church  Missionary  Societ>- 
in  1857,  HHiier  the  auspices  of  the  Imkian  GavemmeHt,  whkh  ma4t  ttself 
Ttsponsif'U  for  all  trpensfs.  It  has  been  so  successful  that  they  have  now 
an  ordained  ministry-.  A  church  has  been  erected  "  on  the  top  of  the  hills  " 
at  Taljhuri,  and  {hfrc  tti  a  community  of  several  thousand  Christians.  "  Up 
the  hillside  to  the  house  of  God  on  the  summit  may  be  seen  numbers  of 
Santhal  worMhip|K-rs,  no  longer  h.-ilf  nakrd,  as  they  were  a  few  years  back, 
but  clad  in  simple  while,  wending  their  way  with  their  wives  and  little  ones. 
The  rhurt-h  hnhls  atiout  eight  hundred,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  it 
has  been  (piite  full ;  and  somctime^s  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty,  perhaps 
nearly  two  hundred,  have  at  one  time  within  its  walls  met  to  partake  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Ilelow  the  church  hill  stand  the  simple,  unpretending 
bungalcnvs  of  tlir  missionaries,  rows  of  trees  leading  up  to  them,  and  the 
whole  place  looking,  in  the  sweet  rural  quietness,  a  most  charming  spot. 
Kound  the  buiiKLihm-?,  Mt  n  little  distance,  are  grouped  the  training  and 
practising  schools,  girls'  and  infant  schools,  and  the  nouses  of  the  native 
Christians.  From  the  lop  of  the  chturh  hill  many  Santhal  >*illages  may  be 
seen,  half  hidden  in  (he  jungle  and  underx^vud,  and  two  or  three  of  these 
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Another  aboriginal  race,  the  Kols,  of  whom  we  can  Icam 
but  little,  appear  to  have  their  villages  alternating  with  those 
of  the  Santhals.  They  are  a  middle-sized,  strong,  very  dark, 
black-haired,  and  thick-lipped  people ;  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  tribes ;  have  no  regular  system  of  religion, 
but  worship  tlu  dog^  the  Sahajan  tree,  and  other  objects,  and 
live  on  berries,  and  game,  and  the  flesh  of  animals  that  have 
died  a  natural  death,  as  well  as  of  those  they  have  slain.  Like 
the  Santhals,  they  appear  fond  of  dancing.  With  some  tribe 
of  these  Kols,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Station  to  which 
we  are  appointed,  we  were  recently  at  war.  They  use  the 
bow  and  arrow  in  warfare,*  the  arrow-head  being  of  rough 
iron,  double  barbed,  and  often  poisoned  ;  they  also  use  a  war- 
hatchet  to  cut  down  horses  in  action  ;  it  is  sometimes  fixed 
at  the  end  of  a  long  bamboo,  to  enable  them  to  hamstring 
horses  at  a  distance.  They  gave  our  troops  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  but  were  eventually  reduced  to  submission. 

Yet  a  third,  and  a  very  interesting  aboriginal  race,  the 
Puharees,  a  Dravidian  family,  inhabit  the  tops  of  the  Rajmahal 
Hills  ;  and  of  these,  Bishop  Hcbcr  gives  a  long  account  in  his 
Journal.t  He  describes  them  as  a  peculiar  race,  of  dwarfish 
stature,  fairer  than  the  Bengalees,  and  reminding  him  of  the 
Welsh  ;  distinct  from  the  people  of  the  plains  in  features, 
language,  civilisation,  and  religion  ;  having  no  castles  and  no 
idols  ;  caring  nothing  for  the  Hindoo  deities  ;  though  living  on 
plunder,}  yet  honest  among  themselves,  and  regarding  a  lie  as 
the  greatest  of  all  crimes.  He  further  describes  them  as  living 
chiefly  by  the  chase,  for  which  they  arc  provided  with  bows 


villages  are  almost  entirely  occupied  by  Christians.  A  few  years  ago  this 
8pnt  was  the  haunt  of  the  wild  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  no  foot  bad 
trodden  it  but  tho&e  of  the  wild,  frecbooting  Puharees.  Sixty  years  ago 
Bishop  Heber  expressed  a  hope  that  something  mijiht  be  done  to  make 
known  the  Gospel  to  the  dwellers  amonf;  the  Rajmalial  Mills,  and  notv 
indeed  his  wish  has  been  most  nobly  accomplished. "  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary  GUantr  gives  us  a  picture  of  nine  Santhal  Christians,  which  we 
regret  that  we  cannot  here  reproduce. 

*  "  In  India,  as  in  other  countries,  the  oldest  and  the  most  important  of 
national  weapons  is  the  bow," —Atukharji, 

t  Vol.  i.,  p.  258,  etsuj. 

X  "They  were  encouraged  in  predatory  habits  by  the  zemindars  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  who  invited  the  chiefs  to  plunder  ncighlxmring  estates, 
giving  them  a  passage  through  their  territory  for  the  purpose,  on  condition 
of  getting  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil.  Thus  not  only  were  the  roads  near 
the  hiUa  made  unsafe,  but  even  the  twaia  on  the  Conges." — DatUm. 
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and  arrows;  dwelling  in  villages  very  small  and  wretched; 
paying  no  taxes,  but  living  under  their  own  chiefs,  witli 
British  protection.  He  also  tells  us  that  a  deadly  feud  for- 
merly existed  between  them  and  the  owners  and  cultivators 
of  the  neighbouring  lowlands  (the  latter  being  often  the 
aggressors)  :  and  that  the  Puharees  made  continual  forays  on 
the  lowlanders,  and  were  shot  down  by  them  like  mad  dogs 
whenever  they  came  within  gunshot  ;  but  that  at  last  the 
magistrate  of  the  neighbouring  station  of  Bhagulpore — a 
young  man  named  Cleveland — had  interfered,  had  rigorously 
forbidden  all  aggression  by  the  lowlanders,  and  had  sought 
to  conciliate  and  civilise  the  Puharees,  by  promising  pensions 
to  the  chiefs,  on  condition  of  their  maintaining  peace  and  the 
authority  of  the  Company  in  their  several  districts;  treating 
kindly  all  who  approached  him  ;  establishing  bazaars,  to  which 
he  encouraged  them  to  bring  for  sale  the  game,  wax.  honey, 
and  other  produce  of  the  hills ;  giving  them  wheat  and  barley 
for  seed ;  founding  a  school  for  their  children ;  and  bringing  them 
into  contact  with  their  more  civilised  neighboiu-s  by  forming 
some  of  them  into  a  corps  of  archers,  which  he  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  Rob  Roy,  or  rather  tlie  Rhoderick  Dhu, 
of  the  district,  and  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  protect 
the  peaceable  and  keep  in  check  the  unruly.  Mr.  Cleveland 
died  in  1784,  at  the  age  of  29,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  highland  chiefs 
and  lowland  zemindars  fwho  gave  htm  the  title  of  Father  of 
their  Country);  and  this  monument  is  kept  in  repair  by  an 
endowment  of  land  which  they  provided  for  its  perpetual 
maintenance.  After  Mr.  Cleveland's  death,  howe\'er,  all  his 
plans  for  their  improvement  fell  to  the  ground  :  the  zemindars 
were  permitted  again  to  encroach  with  impunity  ;  the  pensions 
which  had  been  promised  the  chiefs,  though  paid  by  the 
Government,  never  reached  them  ;  and  the  only  one  who  stood 
by  them  was  Lieut  Shaw,*  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  corps  formed  by  Cleveland.     Eventually, 


"  This  ofBccr  publiahed  an  account  of  the  Puharees  in  the  "Asiatic 
Researches  "  in  1795.  And  more  recently  some  addition  to  the  information 
given  by  him  haa  l)een  made  by  Colonel  Waller  Sherwill,  who  suncycd 
these  hills  ;  which,  with  some  MS.  notes  by  Mr.  W.  Atkinson,  of  Rajmahal, 
has  enabled  Colonel  Dalton  to  gi\*e  a  more  full  and  comprehensive  account 
of  this  race  in  his  "  Ethnology  of  Bengal,"  already  referred  to. 
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however,  a  re-settlement  was  made,  and  they  have  now  for 
some  years  been  going  on  quietly.  The  "  Hill  Rangers,"  as 
the  corps  (which  has  been  equipped  with  the  usual  arms)  is 
now  called,  are  stationed  at  Bhagulporc. 

It  would  appear  from  other  and  later  inquiries  (but  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  information,  for  the  people  are  timid  and 
reserved),  that  all  the  Puharccs  worship  the  sun  ;  *  that  they 
reverence  one  Supreme  Being,  whose  eye  they  believe  sees  all 
things,  and  to  whom  they  regularly  offer  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  and  occasional  propitiatory  sacrifices  ;  that  they  have 
a  tutelary  ddty  in  each  village,  together  with  a  household  god 
in  every  dwelling,  and  several  minor  gods  ;  it  is  also  now  said 
that  they  have  temporary  idol  images.t  They  have  several 
great  religious  festivals  (in  only  one  of  which,  however,  females 
arc  allowed  to  take  part)  ;  they  have  priests  and  priestesses, 
who  practise  divination,  and  the  former  of  whom  wear  their 
hair  unshorn  and  drink  the  blood  of  sacrifices ;  they  believe 
in  the  due  reward  of  virtue  and  punishment  of  vice,  often  even 
in  this  life,  and  certainly  hereafter,  and  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls  ;  X  they  have  great  faith  in  witchcraft  and  charms,  and 
have  various  legends  and  traditions  (one  of  which  attributes 
the  origin  of  the  human  race  to  these  hills).  Though  dirty  in 
their  persons  (through  the  difficulty  of  getting  water),  they 
are  clean  in  their  villages,  which  are  well  built  of  wattled 
bamboo  and  often  situated  among  beautiful  groves ;  they  are 
but  little  acquainted  with  agriculture ;  the  men  spend  their 


*  The  mission  to  the  Santhah  has  now  been  extended  to  the  Puhareea. 

t  "  They  have  material  representations  of  all  their  Rods.  They  make 
wooden  images  which  are  honoured  for  a  season  as  idols,  but  thry  are 
renewed  every  year,  and  the  old  ones  are  discarded  and  thrown  away  as 
rubbish  when  tho  festival  for  which  they  arc  made  is  ovrr.  This  may  be 
derived  from  the  Hindoo  custom  at  the  Dur^n  and  other  festivals." — Dalton. 

X  "  When  a  good  man  has  lived  this  life  as  long  as  God  pleases,  God 
sends  for  him  and  says,  'You  have  behaved  well,  and  have  kept  My 
commandments,  and  1  will  exalt  you,  but  for  a  season  you  must  remain 
with  Me."  The  object  of  this  sojourn  is  not  stated,  but  when  it  is  com- 
pleted the  spirit  of  the  good  man  is  remitted  to  earth,  to  be  bom  again  of 
a  woman  as  a  raja  or  chief,  or  in  some  higher  position  than  he  previously 
held.  If  he  show  himself  unmindful  or  ungrateful  in  his  exaltation  his 
days  arc  cut  short  and  he  is  l>om  again  as  an  inferior  animal.  Suiciri<:  is 
a  crime  in  God's  eyes,  and  the  soul  of  one  who  so  offends  shall  not  be 
admitted  into  heaven,  but  must  hover  cteTtially  as  a  ghost  between  heaven 
and  earth  ;  and  a  like  fate  awaits  the  soul  of  a  murderer." — IJrut.  Shaw, 
in  *'Asut/ic  R^earchfs,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  48. 
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time  in  idling  and  hunting  ;  they  marry  at  suitable  ages,  and 
polygamy  is  allowed  and  practised  ;  their  women,  who  culti- 
vate the  gardens,  have  good  figures  and,  sometimes,  pretty 
faces,  and  dress  gracefully ;  *  tiuy  have  Bachelors'  Halls  ami 
Maidtns  Dormitories^  in  which  unmarried  adults  wlto  are 
excluded  from  l/uir  parents*  dwellings  are  required  to  sleep  ;  t 
they  are  addicted  to  drink,  fond  of  dancing  when  under  its 
influence,  and  have  a  dancing-place  in  every  village ;  X  and 
they  bury  their  dead,  except  in  the  case  of  the  priests  and  of 
persons  who  die  of  contagious  diseases,  whom  they  convey  to 
and  deposit  in  the  forests,  covering  them  up  with  leaves. 

"  The  huharccs,  from  their  lofty  eyries,  look  down  on  the 
settlements  of  the  Santhals,"  says  Dalton,  '*  with  indifference  ; 
but  the  slightest  attempt  of  the  latter  to  encroach  on  the 
hills  arouses  their  jealousy,  and  ensures  the  expulsion  of  the 
intruder.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  watch,  with  chuckling 
complacency,  the  labours  of  a  Santha!,  who,  presuming 
that  silence  means  consent,  is  beguiled  into  clearing  for  a 
short  distance  the  slopes  of  the  hills  ;    but  the  moment  he 


*  "  Their  dreu  is  extreciely  gracefal  and  effective.  It  consists  of  an 
ordinary  white  skirt,  with  a  square  of  gay^colourcd.  striped,  or  banded 
tussur  silk,  one  cud  of  which  is  passed  over  the  right  and  under  the  left 
shoulder,  and  ihe  opposite  comers  lied  ;  the  other  end  is  tucked  in  under 
the  skirt  at  the  waist  Red  corat  necklaces  are  worn  in  great  profusion. " — 
Bull. 

t  "  The  bill  tads  and  lasses  are  represented  as  forming  very  romantic 
attachments,  exhibiting  the  spectacle  of  real  lovenj.  '  sighing  like  furnaces ' ; 
and  the  cockney  expression  uf  *  keeping  company,'  is  peculiarly  applicable 
lo  their  courtship.  If  separated  only  for  an  hour,  they  are  miserable  ;  but 
there  are  apparently  few  obstacles  lo  the  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society, 
as  they  work  together,  go  to  market  together,  eat  together,  and  sleep 
together !  But  if  it  be  found  that  they  have  overstepped  the  prescribed 
limits  of  billing  and  cooing,  the  elders  declare  them  to  be  out  of  the  pale, 
ftnd  the  blood  of  animal?  must  be  shed  at  their  expense,  to  wash  away  the 
iodiscretion.  and  obtain  their  readmission  into  society."— /^itf. 

\  "  All  accounts  agree  in  ascribing  to  the  Puharees  an  immoderate 
ckvotion  to  strong  drink ;  and  Buchanan  tells  us  that  when  they  are  dancing 
a  person  goes  round  with  a  pitcher  of  the  homebrew,  and  without  dis- 
arranging the  performers,  who  are  probably  linked  together  by  circling  or 
entwining  arms,  pours  into  the  mouth  of  each,  male  and  female,  a  refreshing 
and  invigorating  draught  Buchanan  considers  the  origin  of  this  custom  to 
be  the  feeling  that  in  no  other  uay  would  they  drink  fair.  The  beverage  is 
Ihe  universal  ptuhwat—i^.^  fermented  grain.  The  grain,  eitlier  maize,  rice, 
or  janera,  is  boiled  and  spread  otit  on  a  mat  to  cooL  It  is  then  mixed  with 
a  lermcnt  of  vegetables  called  bakan,  and  kept  in  a  large  earthen  vessel  for 
some  days ',  warm  water  may  at  any  time  be  mixed  with  it,  and  in  a  few 
hours  it  ferments  and  is  ready  for  use." — Dalton. 
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commences  to  cultivate  he  finds,  from  very  significant  threats, 
that  he  must  withdraw  and  leave  the  hillmen  to  profit  by  his 
toil." 

Not  a  few  of  our  party  would  gladly  linger  at  Rajmahal. 
1  have  already  become  aware  that  India  as  a  sporting  country 
is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unequalled.  Here  the  huntsman 
and  the  fowler  arc  in  all  their  glory,  and  find  enjoyment 
unparalleled.  The  former  has  only  to  choose  between  tiger, 
leopard,  elephant,  bear,  rhinoceros,  hog,  buffalo,  wolf,  civet-cat, 
deer,  antelope,  jackal,  fox,  hare,  rabbit,  badger,  otter,  and  a 
variety  of  other  animals,  all  of  which  afford  good  sport  ;  the 
latter  between  partridge,  grouse,  curlew,  coslen,  bittern,  plover, 
kingfisher,  peafowl,  woodcock,  quail,  bustard,  calidgc,  ortolan, 
pigeon,  ptarmigan,  buzxard,  florckin,  wild  goose,  wild  duck, 
jungle-fowl,"  pheasant,  snipe,  chickore,  teal,  lark,  and  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  birds  whose  names  arc  not  familiar  to 
the  English  ear,  but  with  which  our  countrymen  soon  become 
acquainted  in  the  East.  And  yet  sportsmen  of  the  present 
day  arc  not  so  well  provided  for  as  were  those  of  fifty  years 
ago.  Many  of  the  lai^er  stations,  which  were  then  .surrounded 
by  forests  and  low  jungle,  are  now  environed  by  cultivated 
fields,  and  thus  cover  for  game  has  been  destroyed  ;  while 
manufactories  set  up  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  and  the 
havoc  created  by  our  sportsmen,  have  affrighted  the  denizens 
of  the  woods  from  their  old  haunts,  and  driven  them  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  interior  reces.ses  of  the  land. 

But  we  still  have  the  jackal,  even  in  our  Indian  cities,  and 
here  it  abounds.  An  instance  of  the  voracity  of  this  species 
may  be  mentioned.  Two  of  our  men  died  in  these  wilds  of 
cholera.  As  coffins  were  not  procurable,  they  were  sewn  up 
in  their  beds,  and  so  committed  to  the  earth  ;  while  their 
names,  corps,  and  the  dates  of  their  respective  deaths  were 
pricked  out  by  their  comrades  with  a  fork  on  the  bottom  of 
a  tin  mess-plate  (the  soldier's  apology  for  a  tombstone), 
and  nailed  against  a  tree  over  the  place  of  their  interment. 
Shortly  after  we  had  reached  our  destination,  a  detachment  of 
recruits,  who  had  left  Calcutta  a  few  days  subsequent  to  our- 
scKts,  arrived  there.  From  these  we  learned  that  ihcy  had 
encamped  near  the  place  at  which  wc  had  buried  these  men, 
*  The  stock  to  which  all  common  fowls  owe  Ihejr  ori^ti. 
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and  had  observed  that  the  earth  had  been  scratched  up  from 
the  grave,  the  wrappings  of  the  bodies  torn  in  pieces,  and,  as 
was  evident  from  the  bones  scattered  around,  the  bodies 
themselves  devoured  by  the  jackals. 

It  may  be  added  that  several  of  our  men  were  drowned  on 
the  march  while  bathing.  The  dense  weeds  that  cover  the 
surface  of  the  ponds  *  into  the  midst  of  which  they  ventured 
to  plunge  are  like  meshes  of  rope,  and  in  these  they  became 
entangled.! 

In  about  a  month  after  the  commencement  of  our  march 
we  found  ourselves  at  Hazarecbaugh,  the  first  military  station 
we  possess  west  of  Burdwan.  It  is  241  miles  from  Calcutta, 
is  the  chief  town  and  military  headquarters  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name  in  Chota  Nagporc,  and  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  high  central  plateau  of  the  district,  at  an  elevation 
of  2,000  feet,  and  in  the  midst  of  conical  hills.  Its  name, 
signifying  "  A  Thousand  Tigers,"  was  probably  given  it  in 
consequence  of  the  large  number  of  these  savage  beasts  that 
formerly  ravaged  it,  A  traveller  in  1827  thus  described  the 
country  in  this  neighbourhood  :  "  Few  kinds  of  wild  animals 
besides  the  lion  arc  wanting  in  the  prodigious  wastes  that 
extend  in  every  direction.  Even  wild  elephants  frequently 
come  down  from  the  neighbouring  district  of  Kurruckpoor, 
and  destroy  the  huts  in  small  villages  for  the  sake  of  the 
grain  that  has  been  so  carefully  stored  within.  The  supply 
of  the  miserable  ryot,  which  he  has  laid  by  for  the  year, 
becomes  the  single  meal  of  four  or  five  of  these  resistless 
monsters,  who,  demolishing  every  blade  of  crop  that  is  stand- 
ing in  the  fields,  and  devouring  the  contents  of  cver>'  granary, 
completely  expel  the  inhabitants  from  houses  and  lands  which 
it  has  cost  them  so  much  toil  to  prepare.  The  destruction  of 
human  life  by  tigers  along  the  banks  of  the  Rarrakur  Nuddy 


*  "  Tanks  and  jals  are  in  almost  all  parts  of  India  full  of  rushes  and  of 
the  confer\'a.  whicli.  t<4;clhcr  with  duckvvt-fd.  docks,  etc.,  both  co\-er  the 
surface  and  fill  up  the  deeps.  They  aic  geiiciolly  replete  with  small 
fishes  of  various  descriptions ;  and,  if  of  any  extent  or  depth,  citlicr  harbour 
or  serve  as  visiting  places  for  alligators,  which  infest  both  the  running  and 
the  stagnant  waters  in  every  part  of  the  countrj-." — StOiqmrUr. 

t  To  the  disappointment,  doubtless,  of  many,  this  was  no  longer  the 
case,  and  tiger-hunting  was  not.  therefore,  among  our  daily  diversions, 
as  sportsmen  might  have  expected  it  tvould  be ;  though,  of  course,  it 
coula  easily  t>e  had  by  going  a  little  way  out  into  the  juogle. 
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is  enormous :  a  hundred  lives  during  the  year  were  reported 

to  mc  as  a  fair  average  ;  and  if  one-third  of  this  number 
perish  in  this  horrid  manner,  the  continuance  of  the  natives 
to  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  is  a  strong  instance  of  their 
naturally  indifferent  character.  The  crops  arc  cut  and  the 
lands  ploughed  to  the  beat  of  drum  ;  and  so  impervious  are 
the  jungles  to  all  pursuit  of  the  savage  enemy,  that  the  only 
mode  of  hunting  him  with  success  is  to  attach  some  bait  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  amongst  the  branches  of  which  the 
patient  hunter  must  remain  concealed  with  his  gun." 

Hazarccbaugh  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  on  our  south- 
west frontier,  and  the  residence  of  an  "  Assistant  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General,"  who  presides  over  the  district — a  tract  of 
country  consisting  of  six  divisions,  of  which  Hazareebaugh  is 
the  first  Of  the  district,  which  is  much  larger  than  all 
Scotland,  it  has  been  officially  said  :  "  Within  these  wide 
limits  many  varieties  of  climate  and  of  physical  aspect  exist. 
For  the  most  part  the  appearance  of  the  country  is  beautiful  ; 
picturesque  groups  of  hills,  deep  groves,  clear  and  rock)* 
streams — all  things  that  are  graceful  in  landscape — in  varying 
succession — meet  and  charm  the  eye  at  every  tuni."  The 
agricultural  produce  at  present  consists  chiefly  of  rice  and 
oil  seeds.  Recent  exiJcrimcnts  have  shown  that  coffee  of  the 
finest  kind  may  be  grown  on  the  newly-cleared  lands  ;  and 
the  tea-plant,  though  not  cultivated  for  any  practical  purpose, 
Bourishes.t     Hazareebaugh  is  not  subject  to  the  usual  calami- 

•  We  may  add  that,  besides  the  forests  witli  which  the  moumnins  in 
Uiis  district  are  covered,  and  which  will  produce  large  quantities  of 
excellent  timber— "  between  Singhoom  and  Stimbhulpore,"  says  Spry, 
"  there  is  a  /ores/  of  Saul  trees  i-xfenrimx  unmtcrrupieHly  for  Hpu*ards  of 
thirty  miles,  and  from  their  extraordin.iry  loftiness  and  magnitude,  ihej- 
may  be  esteemed  tlie  finrst  in  llindostan  ' — -the  lands  abound  with  valu- 
able and  important  plants.  (The  valleys  of  Surgoojah,  for  instance,  yield 
vast  crops  ot  tikkoor,  from  the  roots  of  which  the  natives  obtain  a  capital 
suhstilute  for  arrowroot.)  Moreover,  bees  of  different  kinds  appear  to 
frequent  the  forests,  and  honey  seems  to  abound.  The  silkworm  is  found 
in  the  jungles,  where  the  trees  on  which  it  feeds  arc  plentiful.  The  Uc 
insect  a\&o  abounds.  Gold,  iron,  rnal,  »nd  other  minerals,  are  met  with; 
And  Siimbhulpore  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  production  of  the 
finest  Oriental  diamonds  in  the  world.  The  district  has  two  rtveri,  which, 
though  generally  shallow,  might  perhaps  be  f<>und  navigable.  It  may  be 
added  that  tht-re  urt-  several  mineral  springs;  so  that  f(KKl,  clothing, 
medicine,  and  the  elements  of  commerce,  arc  all  provided  for  the  native 
and  settler. 

f  In  1883  there  were  aix  tea  plantations  in  the  district. 
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ties  of  Bengal :  blight  and  flood  are  unknown.  It  has  much 
uncultivated  land.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  extension  of 
agriculture  is  the  want  of  roads.  On  the  eastern  border  is 
Mount  Parisnath,  the  resort  of  Jain  pilgrims." 

\\*c  must  here  paase  for  a  moment  to  speak  of  this  vene- 
rable Mountain.  "  The  Jews,"  says  Baboo  Chundcr,  "  have 
their  Sinai,  the  Jains  their  Parisnath.  The  hill  is  named  after 
the  principal  demigod  of  that  sect  Its  founder  meant  to 
have  steered  the  same  middle  course  between  Brahminism 
and  Buddhism  that  Nanuk-shah  intended  in  a  later  age- 
to  have  the  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  amalgamated  by  the 
doctrines  of  Sikhism.  But  the  Brahmins  can  never  bear  *a 
brother  near  the  throne.'  They  were  touched  in  the  sore 
part  by  their  antagonists  in  inculcating  against  a  hereditar>' 
priesthood,  and  could  have  no  rest  nor  respite  until  they  had 
driven  their  dangerous  adversaries  from  every  city,  town,  and 
haunt  of  men  whatsoever, 

*'  The  passing  traveller  sees  the  stupendous  Parisnath  lift 
up  its  head  to  heaven.  To  enjoy  the  view  in  the  best  of 
humours  he  should  be  in  a  reverie  like  that  into  which  Mirza 
fell  on  the  hills  of  Bagdad — he  should  transport  himself  in 
his  imagination  to  the  days  of  India  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries.  Then  would  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
peninsula  appear  to  him  as  one  vast  field  of  contention 
between  the  Brahmins,  the  Buddhists,  and  the  Jains — the 
first  refuting,  persecuting,  and  chasing  away  the  two  latter 
to  the  woods  and  mountains.  T/un  xvould  t^use  desolate  hill 
regions  appear  to  him  as  enlivened  with  shrines  and  monasteries, 
and  peopled  x\jitit  monks  and  contemplative  religionists.  And 
then  tvouUi  thest  silent  vales  f>e  heard  by  hint  as  resounding  with 
the  hymns  of  chanting  priests  and  tlu  Z'oiees  of  preaclting  wor- 
shippers. Such  things  were  where  all  is  noio  wild  and  without 
a  trace  of  habitation.  The  land  ivas  completely  lost  to  the 
civiliseti  zvorld  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  ;  its  name  and 
history  were  forgotten  ;  and  until  the  opening  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Roadt  exeept  to  solitary  pilgrims^  its  very  site  was 
uttknawH*^ 


♦  "  We  were  inteusdy  delighted."  says  an  official  report,  "  nnlh  the 

glurious  scenery  uf  the  mountain  (Parisnath).  mid  the  striking  contrast 
which  it  nfTordcd,  after  having  been  ior  weeks  among  the  almost  imbrukea 
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The  inhabitants  of  these  parts  are  chiefly  Hindoos.  Some- 
times a  village  of  Santhals  may  be  seen  among  the  dense 
jungles.  The  Santhal  chooses  an  eligible  site,  clears  the 
land,  cultivates  it  for  a  few  years,  and  then  quietly  removes, 
to  go  through  the  same  course  in  another  place.  It  would 
appear  that  parts  of  this  district,  as  wcU  as  parts  of  Beer- 
bhoom,  were  colonised  long  ages  ago  by  the  Santhals,  who 
have  within  the  last  century'  emigrated  in  large  numbers  to 
Rajmahid  and  other  districts. 

We  arc  told  that  a  curious  aboriginal  folk — the  Birhors — 
live  in  the  jungles  of  the  hillsides,  in  watertight  huts  made 
of  branches  and  leaves,  and  wander  about  from  jungle  to 
jungle  as  the  sources  of  their  existence  are  exhausted.     They 


plains  of  Bengal.  The  wonderful  beauty  and  richness  of  its  thickly-wooded 
sides,  broken  up  by  the  cool  grey  of  the  projecting  rock,  whose  precipitous 
cliffs  cast  their  deep  shadows  around,  with  the  almost  boundless  view  from 
its  summit,  stretching  away  over  the  billowy  ridges  to  the  west  and  north- 
west, and  the  unbroken  plains  to  the  east ;  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere 
abovf,  while  all  below-  was  shrouded  in  a  heavy  mist  called  up  by  the 
overheated  air  of  the  plains,  all  combined  to  render  it  a  scene  of  amazing 
beauty,  and  to  impress  one  forcibly  with  the  idea  of  the  desirability  of 
such  a  resort  being  made  accessible  to  Europeans  as  a  relief  from  the 
destructive  glare  and  broiling  heat  of  Calcutta.'  Travellers  can  now  leave 
Calcutta  by  rail  at  night  and  breakfast  in  the  morning  on  the  top  of 
Parisnath. 

l!  is  a  delightful  region,  loo,  for  the  ornithologist.  "  Imagination."  says 
a  lady  who  visited  it  some  time  back,  "  cannot  draw  a  more  charming 
picture  than  the  country  near  the  Dunwa  Pass  presented.  Lofty  hills 
with  their  pointed  summits  rising  one  above  another,  and  coveted  with  rich, 
though  stunted  foliage,  surrounded  us.  The  intervening  valleys  and  rocky 
passes  were  fillt^d  with  topts  of  graceful  bamtxios  and  other  trees,  over 
whose  branches  climbed  luxurious  creeping  plants,  while  the  whole  scene 
was  animated  by  numerous  varieties  of  birds  of  extjuisite  plumage.  In  the 
long  grass  by  the  roadside  partridges  were  quietly  seeking  their  evening 
meal ;  and  flying  from  tree  to  tree  were  numbers  of  wood-pigeons,  doves, 
minas,  and  countless  varieties  of  paroquets,  their  green  wings  glittering 
in  Uie  sun,  and  their  brilliant  colours  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  young 
trees  on  which  they  ix;rched,  and  from  which  they  could  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished as  they  swung  from  branch  to  branch.  /  htttte  never  before  seen 
so  many  beautiful  birds  in  their  natural  wild  slate;  the  woods  and  trees 
seemed  a/iz/e  with  them,  and  their  varied  tuytes  echoed  thmugk  the  hills 
with  indescribable  sn-'celness.  I  have  since  been  told  this  spot  is  celebrated 
amoHX  bird-fanders,  tvho  go  and  destroy  these  happv  mild  creatures  for 
the  sale  of  their  plumage,  and  to  add  to  their  cvllcclions  of  stuffed  birds. 
The  King  of  Oude  also  sends  tiHttually  to  this  part  of  India  for  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  these  splendid  birds,  from  which  when  shot  the  choicest 
and  most  briiliant  colours  of  their  feathers  are  reserved  for  the  decoration 
of  the  walls  of  his  palace." 

Ur  Hooker,  also,  in  his  **  Himalayan  Journals,"  1.,  13  it  se^.^g^xca  an 
interesting  account  of  Parisnath,  its  botany,  temples,  etc 
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have  hard]y  any  culti\'ation,  and  never  trench  or  plough.  The 
men  spend  their  time  in  snaring  hares  and  monkeys,  and  also 
trade  in  various  jungle  products.  They  worship  female  deities 
and  devils ;  and  it  has  been  reported  that  they  at  one  time 
practised  cannibalism,  disposing  of  their  owti  dead  by  eating 
them.^ 

Another  aboriginal  race,  the  Oraons,  are  scattered  over 
this  and  some  other  districts— a  dark  and  somewhat  ill- 
favoured  people,  who  live  with  their  cattle  in  miserable,  low, 
thatched  huts,  intermingled  with  swarming  piggeries  ;  each 
village  under  its  own  headman.  They  cultivate  rice  and 
pulse,  but  eat  almost  ever\^thing — wild  plants  and  leaves, 
bullocks,  goats,  buffaloes,  sheep,  tigers,  bears,  jackals,  foxes, 
snakes,  lizards,  birds,  fish,  tortoises,  frogs,  and,  above  all, /«?;■/■, 
which  they  prefer  to  all  else  Field  mice  and  such  small 
game  are,  however,  thought  great  delicacies.  The  young  men 
burn  marks  on  their  forcann,  an  ordt-al  (among  others)  they 
have  to  go  through  to  make  them  hardy  and  manly.  They 
have,  however,  a  pleasing  appearance,  and  are  the  dandies 
and  humorists  of  the  race.  Their  females  t  are  tattooed  in 
infancy  with  three  marks  on  the  brow  and  two  on  each 
temple,  and  on  attaining  womanhood  are  further  tattooed  on 
the  arms  and  back.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  women  wear 
chigfwtisX  The  Bachelors'  Hall  is  here,  too  (as  among  the 
Fuharecs),  but  not  always  the  Maidens'  Dormitory,  though 


**  "  llie  Rajah  ol'  Jaapore  said  he  had  heard  that  when  a  Birhor  thought 
his  end  was  approaching,  he  invited  his  kindred  to  come  and  eat  him." — 
DaUon, 

t  "  A  custom  prevails  among  the  young  women  by  which  the  ties  of 
fricndiihip  arc  made  almost  as  binding  as  those  of  marriage.  It  is  not 
exchisively  an  Oraoii  practice,  but  is  mnrc  generally  resorted  to  by  the 
girls  of  that  tribe  than  by  other  maidens.  Two  girls  feel  a  growing  attach- 
mf.nt  fnr  eacli  other.  They  work  together,  sing  together,  and  strive  to  be 
always  together,  till  they  grow  so  fond  that  -a.  sudden  thought  strikes  one 
or  other  of  them  to  say,  'Let  us  swear  an  eternal  friendship.'  Then  each 
plucks  flowers,  and  neatly  arranges  them  in  the  other's  hair.  They  exchange 
necklaces,  and  embrace,  and  afterwards,  jointly  from  their  oivn  means, 
prepare  a  little  feast,  to  which  they  invite  their  friends  uf  their  own  sex, 
who  are  made  witnesses  to  the  compact.  From  tliat  hour  they  must  never 
address  or  speak  of  each  other  by  name.  The  sworn  friend  is  my  qui^  or 
my  flower,  or  something  of  the  kind." — Dalton. 

X  "  The  hair  is,  as  a  rule,  coarse,  and  rather  inclined  to  be  frizzy ;  but  by 
dint  of  lubrication  they  can  make  it  tolerably  smooth  and  amenable,  and 
false  hair  or  some  other  substance  is  used  to  give  size  to  the  mass  (the 
chignon)  into  which  it  is  gathered,  not  immediately  behind,  but  more  or 
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both  are  excluded  at  night,  when  adults,  from  the  parents' 
dwelling.  They  all  drink  rice  beer  to  excess,  so  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  whole  village  to  be  drunk  together. 
They  are  very  cheerful  aud  fond  of  singing,  learning  to  sing 
as  soon  as  they  can  speak,  and  to  dance  as  soon  as  they 
can  walk  ;  and  they  have  an  annual  dance  at  different 
places,  which  they  observe  with  great  ceremony.*  As  to 
their  religion,  the  doctrine  of  the  Oraons  is  that  man  best 
pleases  the  gods  when  he  makes  merry ;  so  that  acts  of 
worship  arc  always  associated  with  feasting,  drinking,  dancing, 
and  love-making.  There  is  a  priest  in  every  village,  who 
directs  its  affairs,  and  is  master  of  the  revels.  They  have 
always  some  visible  object  of  worship,  though  it  be  but  a 
stone,  a  post,  or  a  heap  of  earth.  They  acknowledge  a 
supreme,  beneficent,  and  holy  God,  whose  kind  designs,  how- 
ever, arc  thwarted  by  malignant  spirits,  whom  mortals  must 


less  on  one  side,  so  that  it  lies  on  the  neck  just  behind,  and  touching  the 
Tiglic  ear.  and  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  receptacle  made  for  their  between 
the  roll  of  hair  and  the  head." — Dalion. 

'  ''On  the  evening  preceding  the  gathering  there  is  a  sacrifice  to  the 
tutclaiy  spirit,  folluwed  by  a  carousal  in  the  village;  and  the  elders  a£ 
that  village  are  sure  to  be  all  very  drunk  on  the  following  morning.  As  a 
signal  to  the  country  round,  the  flags  of  each  \-illagc  are  brought  otit  and 
set  up  on  the  ruad  that  leads  to  the  place  of  meeting.  This  incites  the 
young  men  and  maidens  to  hurry  through  their  morning  work,  and  look 
up  their  Jatra  dresses,  which  are  by  no  means  ordinary  attire.  Those 
who  have  some  miles  to  go  put  up  their  finery  in  a  bundle,  to  keep  it  fresh 
and  clean,  and  proceed  to  some  tank  or  stream  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tr5'St 
grove ;  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  may  l)c  seen  all  around 
groups  of  girls  laughingly  making  their  toilettes  in  the  open  air,  and  young 
men  in  separate  parties  similarly  employed.  When  they  arc  ready  the 
drums  are  beaten,  huge  horns  are  blown,  and,  thus  summoned,  the  group 
Irom  each  village  forms  its  procession.  In  front  ore  young  men  with 
swords  and  shields,  or  other  weapons,  the  village  standard-bearers  with 
their  flags,  and  boys  waving  yaks'  tails,  or  bearing  poles  with  fantastic 
arrangements  of  garlands  and  wreaths,  intended  to  represent  umbrellas  of 
dignity.  Sometimes  a  man  riding  on  a  wooden  horse  is  carried,  horse  and 
all,  by  his  friends,  as  the  Kajah,  and  otliers  assume  the  form  of,  or  paint 
themselvfs  up  to  represent,  certain  beasts  of  prey.  Behind  this  motley 
group  the  main  body  form  compactly  together  as  a  close  column  of  dancers, 
in  alternate  ranks  of  boys  and  girls,  and  thus  they  enter  the  grove  where 
the  meeting  is  held  in  a  cheerj',  dashing  style,  wheeling  and  counter- 
marching, and  forming  lines,  circles,  and  columns  with  grace  and  precision. 
When  they  enter  the  grove,  the  different  groups  join  and  dance  the  Khariah, 
forming  one  vast  procession,  and  then  a  monstrous  circle.  The  drums  and 
musical  instruments  are  laid  aside,  and  it  is  by  the  voices  alone  that  the 
time  is  given  ;  but  as  many  hundreds  (nay,  thousands)  joiti,  the  effect  is 
grand.  In  serried  ranks,  so  closed  up  that  they  appear  jammed,  they 
circle  round  in  file,  all  keeping  perfect  step,  but  at  regular  iiiurvats  the 
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conciliate  (the  sole  object  of  iheir  reliijious  ceremonies,  indeed, 
being  the  propitiation  of  demons).  They  appear  to  have  no 
belief  in  a  future  state,  and  yet  f/tey  believe  in  ghosts.  They 
have  no  code  of  morals,  and  are  ready  to  take  life  on  small 
provocation.* 

Hazareebaugh  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Ramghur 
Battalion  at  the  time  of  the  notable  insurrection  of  1832, 
which  commenced  at  Chola  Nagpore,  and  extended  to  Pala- 
mow  ;  durinjj;  which  whole  villages  were  plundered  and  burnt, 
and  their  inhabitants  murdered ;  which  was  followed  by 
similar  revolts  in  other  districts ;  and  which  might  have 
extended  throughout  India  had  it  not  been  suppressed  by 
instant,  active,  and  energetic  measures,  in  which  this  Battalion 
took  a  part. 

Although  Hazareebaugh  has  been  the  headquarters  of  the 
district  since  about  1 780,  the  "town"  is  little  more  than  a 
cluster  of  hamlets  (with  intervening  cultivation)  which  sprang 
up  around  the  former  military  "  bazaar."  The  isolation  of 
our  responsible  officers  in  such  posts  as  this  must  be  felt, 
whether  it  be  as  military  commanders  in  control  of  lonely 
and  dangerous  stations,  or  as  magistrates  or  other  civil  dig- 
nitaries to  whom  authority  over  large  districts  and  great 
populations  is  confided,  and  who  have  often  to  bear  those 
great  responsibilities   unshared.      But  thus  it   is  that   India 

strain  is  tcnninaled  by  a  'hOrUrt,*  which  reminds  one  of  Paddy's 
'huroosh'  as  he  'welts  the  floor,'  and  at  the  same  moment  they  all  face 
inwards,  and  simultaiirotisly  jumping  up  come  down  on  the  ground  with 
a  resounding  stamp  that  marits  the  finale  of  the  movement,  but  only  for 
a  momentary  pause.  One  voice  with  a  startlinR  yell  takes  up  the  strain 
again ;  a  fresh  start  is  made ;  and  after  gyrating  thiis  till  they  tire  of  it,  the 
ring  breaks  up,  and  scparatini;  into  village  groups  they  perform  other  dances 
independently  till  near  sunset ;  then  all  go  dancing  home. 

"1  have  seen  Jatras  that  were  attended  by  not  less  tJian  five  thousand 
villagers,  all  in  the  happiest  frame  of  mind,  as  if  nothing  could  occur  to 
ruffle  the  perfect  good-humoiu-  of  each  individual  of  the  multitude.  The 
elders  are  often  muddled  \vith  beer,  but  never  cross  in  their  cups,  and  the 
young  people  are  merry  from  excitement.  The  shopkeepers  from  neigh- 
bouring  towns  attend  and  set  up  stalls,  so  that  it  becomes  a  kind  of  fair." — 
2>aUon, 

*  Ranchi,  in  the  district  of  Hazareebaugh,  was,  after  our  leaving  that 
station,  made  the  chief  and  central  station  of  Pastor  Gossner's  Evangelical 
L\ithcran  Mission,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  missions  in  India.  It 
was  destroyed  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857;  but  subsequently  the  missionaries 
returned,  work  was  resumed,  the  congregations  were  re-gathered,  and  a 
strange  measure  of  prosperity  was  thenceforth  granted.  Tht  converts  in 
1888  numbered  y^sxxi. 
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has  been  such  an  unrivalled  school  for  young  Britons,  whose 
qualifications  arc  here  put  to  the  test  and  brought  out ;  the 
result  of  which  has  been  the  production  of  a  class  of  men, 
both  in  the  Army  and  the  Civil  Service,  which  is  famous  and 
unrivalled  throughout  the  world. 

Hazareebaugh  is  a  new  Station  for  European  trcx)ps — 
selected,  as  it  would  seem,  for  acclimatising  them  on  their 
arrival  in  India — and  when  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  recently 
visited  it  in  his  official  tour,  "  the  church  "  was  little  more 
than  four  walls.  Although  it  had  been  two  years  in  hand, 
there  was  neither  roof,  floor,  windows,  doors,  ncr  communion- 
table, and  the  congregation  brought  their  own  chairs  and 
carpets.  The  Bishop  rebuked  the  dilatorincss  of  the  execu- 
tive in  this  matter,  and  left  with  a  pledge  that  the  work  should 
be  finished  without  further  delay. 

1  now  began  to  feel  the  terrible  tedium  of  a  soldier's  life  in 
India.  Up  to  this  time,  since  leaving  home,  constant  change 
of  scene  had  more  or  less  interested  and  amused  me  ;  but  now 
there  was  no  change,  for  1  did  not  care  to  venture  far  bej'ond 
cantonments  with  a  probability  of  encountering  the  wild  men 
or  wild  beasts,  or.  still  worse,  perhaps,  the  fever  of  the  jungle  ; 
and  day  after  day— Sundays  only  excepted,  when  church 
parade  and  public  worship  took  the  place  of  drill— there  was 
the  dull  routine  of  morning  and  evening  parade,  with  many 
intervening  hours,  which,  without  any  employment,  soon 
became  wearisome.  How  great  and  how  beneficent  is 
Science,  which  cver>'where  affords  employment  and  enjoy- 
ment to  her  sons  and  daughters !  The  earth  on  which  we 
dwell ;  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  human  family  ;  the  beast, 
the  bird,  the  insect ;  the  plants,  and  trees,  and  flowers ;  the 
running  streams  and  stagnant  pools  ;  the  very  air  wc  breathe  ; 
the  light,  the  sun,  the  midnight  heavens,  with  the  starry  host 
— all  give  them  occupation  and  delight.  And  how  gracious  is 
Literature,  which  unfolds  the  records  of  the  past,  lights 
up  the  present,  and  anticipates  the  future ;  reveals  to  us  the 
thoughts  of  the  most  gifted  of  our  fellow-men,  unlocks  the 
treasures  of  imagination,  and  bears  us  on  the  wings  of  fancy 
to  scenes  of  endless  variety  and  pleasure  f 

I  fear  there  arc  not  many  botanists,  entomologists,  or 
students  of  any  other  departments  of  Nature,  among  our 
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countrymen  in  India.  There  are  many,  however,  who  find 
a  satisfaction  in  Literature.  The  regimental  libraries,  which 
have  of  late  years  been  established  in  the  army,"  are  of 
infinite  value  to  the  soldier. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  that  "  Home 
Sickness  "  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  is  so  prevalent  in 
India.t  was  even  now  beginning  to  be  felt  among  lis.  There 
was  so  little  to  occupy  the  attention,  that  the  mind  naturally 
reverted  to  "Home";  and  while  the  circumstances  that  had 
led  men  away  from  it  were  forgotten,  its  beauties,  its  com- 
forts, its  delights,  were  remembered,  and  created  a  melancholy 
because  a  hopeless  longing  to  return.  This  was  perhaps 
more  generally  prevalent  among  our  Scotch  comrades  than 
others ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
found  necessary  to  prohibit  the  performance  of  certain  airs  by 
regimental  bands  when  Highland  corps  have  been  stationed 
abroad.  The  same  feeling  is  awakened  which  is  so  pathetically 
expressed  by  the  Jewish  captives,  as  recorded  in  Psalm 
cxxxvii. : 

"  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
There  we  sal  down,  yea,  we  wept 
When  wc  remembered  Zioii. 
Upon  the  willows  in  the  mjdst  thereof 
We  hajiged  up  our  harps." 

Religion  might  exercise  its  benign  and  soothing  influence 
upon  some;  but  others  were  insensible  to  its  consolations. 
Many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  resorted  to  drink  ;  and  many  sought 
the  company  of  native  women,  and  thus  became  the  subjects 

•  The  Officers  hart  previously,  it  would  seem,  their  regimental  book 
clubs,  and  at  every  Station  there  appears  to  have  been  one  maintained 
by  the  residents,  which  were  u-ell  supphed  with  current  European  litera- 
ture. From  £Ho  to  /loo  a  year,  it  is  said,  is  appropriated  by  each  regi- 
mental club  to  the  purpose. 

t  Kven  the  most  privileged  classes  feel  this.  "  I  ha\*e  no  words,*' 
writes  Mncaulay,  ''to  tell  yon  how  1  pine  for  England,  or  how  Intensely 
bitter  exile  has  b*H.'n  to  me,  though  I  hope  that  1  hare  borne  it  well.  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  no  other  wish  than  to  see  my  country  again  and  die.  Let 
me  assure  you  that  banishment  is  no  light  matter.  No  person  can  judge 
of  it  who  lias  not  experienced  it.  A  complete  revolution  in  all  the  habits 
of  life;  an  estrangement  from  almost  every  old  friend  and  acquaintance; 
fifteen  thousand  miles  of  ocean  between  the  exile  and  everything  that  he 
cares  for  ;  all  this  is,  to  me  at  least,  very  trying.  T/i<re  is  no  UmpttUioa  of 
■wealth  or  power  which  would  indnce  me  to  go  through  it  again." 
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of  diseases  which  do  more  than  anything  else  to  fill  our 
military  hospitals. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  the  youthful  European 
soldier  in  India  should  so  often  be  deprived  of  all  those 
gracious  womanly  influences  which  tend  to  jx:rfcct  the  manly 
character,  and  to  make  it  tender,  noble,  and  chivalrous.  The 
companionship  and  loving  care  of  mother,  sister,  and  sweet- 
heart are  no  longer  his.  The  only  representatives  of  the  sex 
he  sees  arc  the  ladies  of  the  officers'  families,  from  whom  he 
is  divided  by  an  impassable  gulf;  the  wives  and  (sometimes) 
the  daughters  of  his  married  comrades,  with  whom  he  does  not 
as  a  rule  associate  ;  and  tlie  lower-class  native  female.  Yet  if 
there  be  anything,  except  Heaven  itself,  that  can  save  or  uplift 
him,  it  is  still  woman's  love !  And  even  the  remembrance  of 
a  mother's  ineffable  tenderness,  of  a  sister's  kindness,  of  a 
pure  girl's  attachment,  may  preserve  all  that  is  good  in  his 
nature ;  or,  if  he  has  fallen,  may  renew  the  brightness  of 
his  youth,  and  exalt  the  whole  character  of  the  man. 

For  myself,  I  kept  ceaselessly  to  my  books.  And  by-and- 
by  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  able  to  write  as  well  as 
to  read.  Were  this  possible,  it  would  do  much  to  dissipate 
the  tedium  which  yet  to  some  extent  oppressed  me.  And  as 
to  the  diflftculty  which  I  foresaw  would  attend  my  writing  in 
a  large  barrack,  surrounded  by  my  noisy  comrades,  other  men 
had  done  it  (had  not  Cobbctt  pursued  his  studies  under  such 
circumstances  ?),  and  so  therefore  could  I. 

I  thought  that  a  poem  describing  the  history  of  a  British 
Soldier  in  the  Company's  service,  from  the  time  of  his  enlist- 
ment to  that  of  his  discharge  on  pension,  depicting  his  joining 
at  Chatham,  his  embarkation  for  and  voyage  to  India,  his 
life  in  the  barrack-room,  on  the  march,  and  in  the  field,  his 
plagues  and  pleasures,  his  rewards  and  punishments,  with 
illustrative  incidents  of  personal  adventure,  and  sketches  of 
Eastern  scenery,  would  be  a  fit  and,  to  me  at  least,  an  inUr- 
estinjf  subject  for  my  handling ;  and  that  many  would  gladly 
subscribe  towards  the  publication  of  such  a  work  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  the  rank  and  file.  Hut  a  poetft  I  a  POEM  ! — 
dare  I  think  of  it  ?  Conscious  that,  with  my  humble  powers, 
I  could  scarcely  expect  to  produce  anything  worthy  of  the 
name,  I  resolved  nevertheless  to  attempt  to  shape  my  idea 

& 
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:nto  Tcr?^ :  ixici  ^.  Tirdui^  no  my  .nins.  l  "lacigaT.  l  .lavi^  ;Oii^ 
flnce  rbr^tten  die  many  umoyancea  ^viitch  doubtiess  bcaec  me 
in  a  huge  barn-^Ike  stmcmre  mled  ^vrth  mei,  -whcie  tiiere  -vas 
no  privacy,  ;ind  -siiere  ^fiwery  uzmsiiai  Troceedin^  -.vas  Tubiecr  ra 
notice,  comment,  and  ridicuie :  -ind  how  ^tfffirnit  :t  -^^a  to  coirnire 
up  before  my  mrad'.-j  iye  inder  ^nca  ^fnir^st7inn-»  die  Trarions 
scenes  I  atterrrpted  3)  describe  viien  ±fise  vere  not  ocmaily 
around  me.     Suffice  it  -n  ^ay  that  l  Troceeded  vith  my  task. 

The  Annual  Rains  *  'Ty-Mid.-by'  besrgn.  The  change  they 
produced  in  die  a:ipect  ot  [lauire  ^was  TonderfuL  The  earth, 
which  had  become  <iry  ind  parched.  %  dot  it  seemed  xa 
\^so  Tcith  diirst — »ipening^  every  here  and  diere  in  wide 
craciis — immediateiy  assumed  i  ^jreeri  and  ;^y  appearance : 
and  die  :snxperatnre.  -vhich  had  bees  some^viiar  warm,  was 
cooi  and  pleasant.  The  ^^ras&  was  particniariy  deiightfdl  to 
iook  upon,  and  our  t^yes  otboi  mmed  to  it  with  pleasure. 
Insect  .ife,  however.  '.o'imlU  ijr  i  dme  seemed  to  have  been 
■^asptmdeu.  re\*Tved  '.vith  die  ^jrass. 

Alter  dnee  months'  rain  die  Coid  Season  set  tn.  and  orders 
cume  tur  our  Regiment — supposed,  perhaps,  by  this  time  to  be 
-^ificientiy  atdimatised  to  vmcounter  the  beat  of  the  plains — to 
piwetrd  '  up  countrt'.  *  These  orders  were  received  with  joy. 
\\  .uarccbau^  might  -jossabiy  have  bett?te  it  x  great  commercial 
tutuic.  whcti  its  human  -n habitants  would  ^  more  civilised,  its 
UMVstsocdu-ed  oi"  wild  beasts^  its  resources  developed,  and  it 
wi^'uid  be  kttown  ts  bvth  a  Sdir«xCoriom  and  an  EmpcviunLt 
VVc.  iKnwvcr,  \\t.'uiu  ^iadlv  bid  it  adieu.  We  were  to  exdiange 
'.Ik-^-  nild  hills — ctw  abi>de.  at  present  of  tribes  of  savage 
itK*i»»  thv  *  .'-r\tt$m  >r  .i  r'ttmsitMU  rigrrs* — ftjr  THE  PLAINS 
\\t»  '<osK  Mr-  i;s  OK  On.\.:EE'.VKK! 

•  V  .  uiunis  ulv>K»imHKni  «  huit*  t»  the  4pv<«nuice  of  adult  and  healthy 
Nwu  iiUi  K'H^v  t.,u»  :>i  mtit.  til  !ootiiti«»  that  bad  bcttn  dry  for  months 
tK  i»H'  '\  -w^ttt^  xs  ■(  ;iK-.v  'ni\i  b«v-«»tae  tort.>id  "n  the  mud  of  some  tem- 
i.x'(.uv   .(.t^MiH.     Ilourwi   :hi«,  Ttt^v  be-,  4  'cw  iiay»  diler  the  Rains  set  in, 

s;i(t  't»,.t»>  '»(t.,«<,uHo  lis  Uk'  l'>>44  K.V1N.  whtch  \\"e  learn  sometimes 
•v*'"-»  ti^H'iijiit  ..i.l\  \Mv  v\vr4>ivMMlt>».  and  ol  which  there  are  at  least  two 
'U,t.Mi,v*  .•..  >»-*%»»»)  ,HK-  tJKn  '•,tp(>vMn.*\i  Jt  5l»wnit  in  i334,  and  one  at 
\'i.t.*.tlMo  '1*    Six       '■\ix-*,.}Mx  Msli,  « Inch  iNitfs  trom  stream  to  stream, 

1  I''  ■  V'l  U.t  ,ii*vt\utj;;\  \m  J\Nvnic.»  \fceU-known  centre  of  Tussur  Silk 


CHAPTER    VI, 

THE  MARCH  TO  GHAZEEPORE, 

WE  are  ^ain  on  the  road.  I  have  often  wished  that  I 
were  a  skilful  painter,  that  I  might  depict  the  breaking 
up  of  a  camp  in  the  morning,  preparatory  lo  the  march.  Let 
me  portray  with  the  pen  what  I  cannot  with  the  pencil.  The 
camp  stands  in  a  grove  of  tamarind  tiees,  and  the  commis- 
sariat and  certain  officers  and  servants  have  gone  in  advance. 
It  is  three  o'clock,  and  the  sky  is  quite  dark.  No  one  is 
stirring  save  the  sentries,  who  are  to  be  seen  pacing  to  and 
fro  beside  their  watch-fires,  placed  at  short  distances  all  around 
the  camp.  Suddenly  the  tap  of  a  drum  is  heard,  followed  by 
a  regular  "beat  up,"  and  the  sound  of  a  bugle.  In  a  moment 
all  is  life  and  action.  The  soldiers,  who  just  now  seemed  to  be 
wrapt  in  sleep,  are  hurrying  out  with  their  arms,  piling  thcni 
together  ;  and  while  some  pack  their  beds  on  the  baggage  carts, 
others  are  loosening  the  ropes  of  the  tents,  and  pulling  them 
down.  The  elephants  approach  from  their  station  in  the 
rear,  pouring  forth  a  merry  scream  ;  and  the  camel-driver  leads 
forward  his  unwilling  beasts.  Camp-followers  are  running  to 
and  fro ;  and  officers,  half  asleep  and  half  awake,  arc  sitting 
outside  their  tents,  drinking  huge  cups  of  coffee  and  smoking 
their  cheroots.  Now  look  again  !  The  elephants  bend  at  a 
word  to  receive  the  tents  which  the  soldiers  have  rolled  together 
and  hoist  on  their  backs  ;  and  the  latter,  hastening  to  collect 
the  straw  they  have  laid  on  during  the  night,  and  the  loose 
wood  of  the  forest,  make  up  blazing  fires,  and  circle  round 
them.  The  growling  and  groaning  of  the  surly  camel  is 
heard,  as  his  master  forces  him  down  on  his  knees,  and  slips 
a  cord  round  his  forelegs  and  neck  which  keeps  him  prostrate 
while  being  loaded    Dogs  are  seen  running  about,  barking, 
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howling,  and  seeking  their  owners ;  grooms  are  getting  their 
horses  ready  for  departure  ;  bearers  are  taking  the  ladies' 
and  children's  palanquins,  and  their  ayahs'  litters,  to  their 
tent  doors ;  coolies  are  shouldering  their  loads  of  crockery 
and  household  conveniences  ;  the  guides  are  lighting  their 
torches ;  and  the  baggage  carts  are  heard  moving  on  their 
creaking  wheels.  All  are  seen  in  full  relief  against  the 
brilliant  flames  of  the  numerous  fires  around  which  the 
soldiers  stand  chattering  and  warming  themselves,  and  which 
illuminate  the  grove,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  rich  contrast 
bct\vccn  the  sombre  hue  of  the  trees  and  their  foliage  and  the 
red  coats  and  bright  arms  of  the  troops.  And  now  the  bugle 
again  sounds,  the  soldiers  slip  on  their  knapsacks,  catch  up 
their  arms,  and  hurry  off  to  the  parade  ;  the  officers  buckle 
on  their  swords,  and  proceed  to  tlic  place  of  assemblage  ; 
the  "Roll  "(of  names)  is  called  over  in  each  company;  the 
regiment  "forms  up";  the  elephants,  camels,  and  baggage 
carts  fall  in  behind  it ;  the  word  "  Quick  March ! "  is  once 
more  given  ;  the  band  strikes  up  a  lively  tune,  and  all, 
except  the  rear-guard,  move  off.  In  a  few  minutes  these, 
too,  follow  ;  and  soon  the  scene,  which  was  just  before  so 
full  of  life,  and  bustle,  and  activity,  is  solitary  and  silent ; 
and,  but  for  the  yet  smoking  embers  here  and  there  visible, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  it  had  never  been  the  site  of  a 
camp. 

Let  us  follow  the  regiment.  It  has  a  long  march  before 
it,  and  moves  rapidly,  but  we  shall  soon  overtake  it. 
Here  is  the  rabble  host  of  camp  followers  (including  the 
numerous  small  traders  that  accompany  each  corps  in  its 
movements,  and  are  collectively  known  as  "  the  Bazaar,"  and 
innumerable  hangers-on  •)  ;  here  are  the  dogs  that  everywhere 
go  with  them  ;  here,  ^ain,  are  the  baggage-carts.     See  how 


*  "We  had  a  great  many  camp  followers  with  us,  for  different  purposes  : 
some  to  carry  water,  others  to  look  after  the  tenis,  others  to  cook,  some  to 
sweep  the  groiuid  tu  pitch  the  tents  upon,  shoebhicks,  barbers,  washermen, 
and  a  portion  of  merchants  selling  things  ;  in  fact,  tlicre  arc  as  many  natives 
with  a  regiment  on  the  line  of  march  as  there  are  mcu."— /'"<?*r  Yean' 
Set  vice  in  India. 

**  Each  of  the  regiments  had  a  bazaar  peculiar  to  itself,  crowded  with 
people  employed  in  supplying  the  wants,  and  ministering  to  the  pleasures 
of  ihc  batlaliou  which  honoured  them  with  its  patronage;  sutlers,  com 
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carefully  tlie  drivers  of  these  primitive  aad  clumsy  vehicles 
keep  in  the  track  of  those  before  them,  so  that  if  one  falls 
over  into  a  ditch,  all  behind  him  must  almost  inevitably  follow ! 
Here  arc  the  officers'  ladies  in  their  palanquins,  accompanied 
by  their  children,  female  attendants,  and  coolies  bearing  the 
household  wares  and  light  furniture  ;  and  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  soldiers  in  their  miserable  ''hackeries,"  crawl- 
ing along  the  road,  above  which  rises  in  clouds  the  dust  the 
regiment  has  raised  in  its  march,  giving  to  them  all  a  taste 
of  the  pleasures  that  await  them  in  following  their  husbands 
and  fathers  from  station  to  station.  Now  we  reach  the 
camels  and  the  elephants.  Here  are  the  doolies  •  with  the 
sick  of  the  corps,  and  now  we  are  near  the  regiment.  Here 
are  the  officers  :  some  in  buggies,  with  their  wives,  some  on 
horseback,  some  smoking,  and  some  chatting,  and,  although 
they  seem  to  have  their  cloaks  drawn  tightly  round  them, 
shivering  in  the  morning  air.  See,  the  sergeant-major  and 
quartermaster-sergeant  are  mounted,  for  they  have  their  steeds 
as  well  as  the  commissioned  officers.  And  now  we  are  at 
the  head  of  the  column.  The  soldiers,  as  is  their  wont,  are 
singing  and  jesting  and  laughing  with  each  other  as  they 
march  along. 

Day  breaks  at  last,  and  the  regiment  halts  for  an  hour's  rest. 
A  cart  from  the  canteen  has  preceded  it  to  this  place ;  and 
now  a  dram  is  served  out  to  each  man  that  likes  it,  which  is  an 
initiation,  zve  fear,  for  viany,  into  habits  of  dtinkinj^  that  tvill 
by-and-by  prove  their  ruin.'f  The  bheesties,  with  their  water- 
skins,  have  accompanied  them  on  the  march,  and  go  to  and 
fro  among  the  men  ;  but  few  care  for  the  simple  and  doubtful 
draught,  for  it  has  probably  been  taken  from  some  neigh- 
Ixjuring  ditch,  full  of  life.  Manyof  the  soldiers  have  brought 
something  to  eat  with  them,  and  now,  piling  their  arms  and 
throwing  off  their  knapsacks,  fall  to  as  heartily  as  ever  did 
Sancho  Panza. 


merchants,  rice  merchants,  sellers  of  cotton  fabrics,  of  silver  ornaments,  of 
tobacco  and  stxipcf)'ing  dnigs,  jugglers,  thieves,  swarms  of  prostitutes, 
fakirs  and  Thugs  retired  from  business,  made  up  a  motley  and  most 
unnily  population." — Trevelyati, 

•  The  doali£  is  a  kind  of  litter  with  curtains. 

t  Hacb  of  the  clephantSi  too,  we  arc  told,  has  bis  allowance  of 
"  grog." 
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There  once  more  goes  the  bugle,  and  the  men  are  again  faUing 
in.  And  now,  to  the  inspiriting  strains  of  the  band,  they  arc 
off!  The  air  soon  becomes  soft  and  pleasant,  and  the  officers 
march  with  the  men.  But  presently  the  suN — called  by  the 
soldiers  '*  the  Bengal  blanket** — rises,  and  soon  those  who  half 
an  hour  before  were  shivering  begin  to  perspire  as  if  in  a 
vapour  bath.  The  officers  fall  out  and  mount  their  horses. 
Gradually  the  air  gets  quite  hot,  and  the  men  begin  to  tire,  and 
to  ask  the  natives  they  meet  on  the  road  the  distance  to  Camp. 
Perhaps  the  first  tells  them  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  they  march 
five  times  that  distance,  and  then  meet  one  who  informs  them 
that  they  have  yet  three  miles  to  go.  Seeing  a  third  after  a 
while,  they  again  inquire,  and  are  told  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  it,  though  on  turning  a  comer  a  hundred  yards  off  they 
at  once  come  upon  the  ground.  The  word  "  Halt  1 "  and  the 
command  "Fix  bayonets!"  are  given;  the  officers  join  their 
several  companies,  which,  after  the  regiment  has  been  "  formed 
up,"  are  dismissed,  marched  respectively  to  the  space  marked 
out  for  them  by  the  officers  and  others  who  came  in  advance, 
and  disperse.  By  the  time  the  men  have  taken  off  their 
knapsacks  and  belts,  and  washed  the  dust  from  their  hands 
and  faces,  the  elephants  arrive  with  the  tents,  which  are 
immediately  unrolled  and  put  up.  The  cooks  have  meanwhile 
prepared  breakfast,  which  is  then  brought  in  ;  and  this  being 
discussed,  and  the  baggage  carts  having  come  in  with  the 
bedding,  all  except  the  sentries  repair  to  their  pillows,  and 
finish  the  doze  that  had  been  disturbed  in  the  early  morning. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  we  arrive  at  Sasseram,  an 
ancient  town  possessing  some  fine  ruins.  On  the  right  o^  the 
road  stand  the  remains  of  a  palace,  crumbling  away  with  age, 
the  abode  of  snakes,  rats,  scorpions,  and  other  vermin.  Little 
more  than  the  arched  gateways  now  remain  of  all  its  magni- 
ficence. In  front  of  the  palace,  and  facing  the  road,  are  two 
immense  tanks,  the  space  between  which  forms  a  path  to  the 
river.  But  what  most  interested  us  was  a  magnificent  mosque- 
tomb,  four  hundred  years  old,  yet  in  fair  preservation ;  the 
first  I  had  seen  of  those  proud  relics  of  Moslem  rule  which  our 
immediate  predecessors  in  conquest  left  behind  them  ;  and 
which  I  shall  ever  remember.  It  was  usual  with  Mahommedan 
princes  and  nobles  to  appropriate  or  purchase  a  piece  of  land, 
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lay  it  out  as  a  garden,  and  erect  therein,  during  tfteir  lifetime^ 
a  mausoleum  for  themselves.  So,  it  would  seem,  did  Shere 
Shah,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  of  his  time,  who, 
from  a  rura!  swain  that  once  tilled  these  fields,  rose  to  eminence, 
drove  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Humaioon  into  exile,  and 
won  for  himself  the  throne  of  Delhi ;  and  whose  name  shines 
resplendent  in  the  romance  of  history.  Instead,  however,  of 
placing  his  tomb  within  a  garden,  he  excavated  a  great  reservoir, 
a  mile  in  circumference,  walled  it  in  with  slabs  of  cut  stone  ; 
made  handsome  steps  along  each  side  for  ready  access  to  the 
water ;  threw  a  bridge  across  it,  and  erected  his  sepulchre 
on  a  broad  terrace  in  the  midst.  It  is  that  which  stands 
before  us. 

Sasseram  appears  to  be  sometimes  visited  by  the  Thugs,  a 
class  well  known  in  India,  and  not  unknown  by  reputation  in 
England  as  robbers  and  murderers  by  religion.  The  works  of 
Major  Sleeman  have  made  the  public  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  their  business,  which  consists  in  waylaying  and 
entrapping  the  unwary  traveller,  suddenly  springing  on  and 
strangling  him,  and  then  burying  his  body  and  dividing  his 
property.  Strange  to  say  (and  it  shows  the  weakness  of 
native  governments),  this  system  of  organised  murder  and 
robbery  has  prevailed  for  ages  in  India,  Thevenot  speaking 
of  it  so  long  ago  as  1687.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  uproot  it. 
Since  1830,  when  a  special  department  of  government  was 
instituted  by  Lord  Bentinck  to  deal  with  it,  Sleeman  and  his 
officers  have  done  much  to  suppress  it ;  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  it,  though  thousands  of 
Thugs  have  been  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  many  executed, 
and  others  transported  or  imprisoned.  Our  sepoys  appear  to 
be  the  greatest  sufferers.  Leave  of  absence  is  granted  to  a 
certain  number  of  them  yearly  out  of  every  regiment  not  on 
active  service  ;  and  as  they  generally  save  a  portion  of  their 
payt  the  Thugs  keep  a  sharp  lookout  about  the  usual  time 
of  their  journey,  and  murder  them  by  wholesale.*  Numbers 
of  men  arc  lost  to  the  army  in  this  way  every  year ;  and 
only  a  short  time  back  tlie  bodies  of  two^  who  had  been 

*  So  far  back  as  April  38(h,  iSio,  the*  Commander-in-chier  issued  an 
order  of  warning  to  the  soldiers  against  the  Thugs,  but  it  would  appear  to 
have  had  little  effect  until  lately. 
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strangled  and  robbed,  were  found   here  in  the  tanks  near 
the  palace. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Wc  pursued  our  march.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred 
till  our  arrival  one  morning,  long  before  daybreak,  on  the 
banks  of  the  SOANE,  the  Golden  River.  As,  like  all  the 
other  rivers  of  India,  it  overflows  its  banks  in  the  annual 
rains,  we  found  that  we  had  to  cross  a  large  tract  of  sand/ 
loosened  by  the  turbulence  of  the  waters  at  that  period,  before 
arriving  at  the  main  stream,  diverging  from  which  several 
smaller  ones,  that  had  worn  themselves  deep  channels,  inter- 
sected our  route.  It  is  no  very  pleasant  occupation  to  be 
moving  in  intense  darkness,  now  and  then  partially  relieved 
by  the  glimpse  of  a  distant  torch,  over  a  deep  bed  of  sand, 
into  which  carriages  of  all  sorts,  horses,  and  draught  animals 
sink  deeply ;  but  we  soldiers  had  the  worst  of  it,  for  being 
loaded  with  knapsacks,  muskets,  and  accoutremenl.s,  we  were 
almost  as  badly  off  as  we  should  have  been  in  any  "  slough  of 
despond."  Every  now  and  then,  being  unable  to  see  our  way, 
we  were  stumbling  against  each  other,  and  some  who  could 
not  lift  their  feet  from  the  sand  so  quickly  as  to  keep  up  with 
their  comrades,  being  knocked  over  by  those  behind  them, 
measured  their  length  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  while  others 
lost  their  equipments,  which  they  could  not  possibly  recover. 

By  the  time  the  whole  regiment  had  crossed,  day  dawned  ; 
and  as  our  new  camp  ground  was  near,  wc  soon  arrived  there. 
An  amusing  spectacle  now  presented  itself.  The  elephants, 
having  reached  the  margin  of  the  river,  were  unloaded,  and, 
one  after  another,  plunged  into  it  The  mahouts^  seated  each 
one  on  the  shoulders  of  his  charge,  went  in  with  them,  and 
steadily  retained  their  seats,  though  every  now  and  then  the 
huge  beasts  they  rode  gave  a  frolicsome  dip,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  set  them  a-swimming.  However,  all  arrived  safely 
on  shore.  Presently  the  bullocks  with  the  bagg^c-carts 
began  to  come  up  to  the  ferr>'.  As  they  drew  nigh  they  were 
unyoked,  and,  while  the  carts  were  placed  in  the  boats,  took 

•  "The  Soane.  which  derives  ils  name  of  'Golden'  frnm  the  bright 
yellow  colour  of  these  sands,  was  here  three  miles  wide,  its  nearly  dry  bed 
being  a  desert  of  sand,  resetnbUiig  a  vast  arm  of  the  sea  when  the  tide  is 
out.  The  Soanc  is  a  classical  river,  being  now  satis/acturiJy  identified 
with  the  Eranoboas  of  the  ancients." — Hooker. 
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to  the  water.     It  was  curious  to  see  several  hundreds  of  these 
animals  at  once  crossing,  their  heads  only  being  visible  above 
the  stream,  while  here  and  there  a  turbaned  native  might  be 
discerned  keeping  them  company. 
A  few  days  more  brought  us 

"  To  where  the  Ganges  '  rolls  hU  sacred  wave,"t 
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on  whose  opposite  shore  we  at  last  saw  the  Station  to  which 
the  regiment  was  ordered,  bearing  a  peculiarly  interesting  and 
inviting  appearance.  Having  crossed,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  native  town  of  Ghazeepore.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
names  of  nearly  all  the  principal  towns  of  India  terminate  in 
either  "  poor  "  or  "  bad  " — syllables  of  so  ill  an  import  in  the 
English  language.  And  a  comrade,  alluding  to  this  in  grum- 
bling mood  one  day,  observed,  "  This  is,  indeed,  a  wretched 
country,  where  scarce  a  place  is  to  be  found  which  is 
not  either  bad  or  poor^  and  the  very  queens  of  which  are 

VVe  proceeded  through  the  town  to  the  barracks.  The 
disgust  occasioned  by  the  gloom  and  filth  of  the  native  city 
(which,  of  course,  like  other  towns  of  India,  is  entirely  without 
drainage)  was  intense ;  but  this  was  amply  compensated  for 
by  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  scene  which,  on  our 
emerging  thence,  lay  before  us.  A  wide  and  verdant  plain, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  river,  but  elsewhere  only  by  the 
horizon,  adorned  with  rich  arbours  of  tall  and  stately  trees, 
and  dotted  here  and  there  with  pretty  cottages,  situated  amid 
sweet  gardens  «  VAnglaisc ;  an  English  monument,  which 
seemed  to  say,  THE  LAND  IS  OURS  ;  WE  HAVE  HERE 
DEPOSITED  OUR  DEAD  !  and  which  we  afterwards  found  to 
be  the  tomb  of  Lord  CORNWALLIS  ;  a  church,  with 
its  spire ;  the  barracks ;  the  people  flocking  out  to  meet  us 
— all  at  once  burst  upon  our  view.  The  regiment  was  soon 
formed  up  and  dismissed  ;  and  while  the  soldiers  rushed  to  the 


•  "  Myriads  have  knelt  to  w-orship  and  adore— 
Mcti  of  tar  countries.     Wan  Disease  and  Age 
Have  sought  these  banks  in  weary  pilgriniage ; 
On  Ganges  fixed  at  last  their  rapturous  eyes, 
And  deemed  its  inunnurs  hymns  of  Paradise." — MUhfU, 

t  Thomson. 
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barracks  with  loud  "  Hurrahs  !  **  of  joy  at  having  gained  their 
destination,  the  officers  went  to  select  residences  for  themselves 
from  among  the  vacant  houses.  (This  must  be  a  tiresome  job 
for  an  officer  on  every  remove,  especially  if  he  be  a  family  man. 
Non-commissioned  officers  and  private  soldiers  are  saved  all 
this  trouble  ;  their  "  quarters  "  arc  ready  for  them.) 

The  district  of  Ghazccpore  has  a  long  history,  stretching 
back  into  the  earliest  days  of  Aryan  civilisation.  Carved 
monoliths  of  ancient  date  have  been  found  within  its  limits, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  Buddhist  empire. 
In  1693  it  fell  to  the  Moslem  conqueror  Kutub-ud-decn.  The 
town  was  founded  about  A.D.  1330,  and  is  said  to  derive  its 
name— which  signifies  t/ie  abode  of  Ghasee — from  a  celebrated 
Moslem  saint  so  called,*  who  laid  down  three  remarkable  laws 
to  be  observed  by  the  people  for  ever, — that  no  landowner  or 
tiller  of  the  land  should  ever  presume  to  sleep  upon  a  bed- 
stead, but  upon  the  earth ;  that  no  one  should  strike  a 
Mussulman,  under  penalty  of  perdition  ;  and  that  no  farmer 
or  cowkeeper  s/touht  ei'er  adulterate  the  milk  supplied  to  the  true 
helir^'ers.  The  first  and  third  of  these  laws  are  remarkable 
and,  they  say,  are  much  talked  of,  but  little  heeded  ;  as  to  the 
second,  the  Mussulman  is  more  likely  to  strike  the  Hindoo 
than  the  Hindoo  the  Mussulman.  The  tombs  of  several  dis- 
tinguished natives — Mashud,  Abdalla,  Fazil  AH, — adorn  the 
town.  One  of  its  most  interesting  features  is  the  Saracenic 
palace  of  a  former  Nawaub — the  Palace  of  Forty  Pillars,  now, 
like  so  many  other  buildings  that  we  have  already  seen,  falling 
into  ruins.  Occupying  a  fine  position  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  it  has  in  the  centre  an  octagonal  room,  around  which 
are  four  square  alternate  with  four  eight-sided  apartments,  all 
supported  on  light  and  elegant  arches.  Around  the  central 
room  is  a  space  for  water.  Between  the  arches  rich  curtains 
were  doubtless  hung,  while  fountains  cooled  the  air.  Truly 
it  must  have  been  a  luxurious  dwelling!  An  elegant  mosque 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  "  bazaar,"  and  behind  it  is  a 
large  well  into  which  it  is  said  that  Aurungzebecast  the  wives 
of  fifty  young  Hindoos  whom  he  had  put  to  the  sword. 
Various  other  interesting  remains  of  antiquity  are  scattered 

*  It  appears  that  pilgrimaRcs  are  paid  both  by  Hindoos  and  Moslems 
to  the  tomb  of  this  saint  at  Shbraghat. 
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about  the  neighbourhood.  The  rehcs  of  Mahommedan  build- 
ings arc  in  general  far  more  stately  and  impressive  than  those 
of  the  Hindoos. 

We  have  mentioned  the  tomb  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  If  wc 
cannot  pride  ourselves  on  the  magnificence  of  his  monument, 
we  may  on  the  character  and  exploits  of  the  man.  Uniting 
most  happily  the  differing  qualifications  of  soldier  and  states- 
man, he  was  brave,  independent,  upright,  diligent,  and  humane. 
Although  bred  to  arms  from  his  youth,  he  was  averse  to  the 
shedding  of  blood.  He  served  his  country  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  ;  and  having  been  appointed  Cover  nor- General  and 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  distinguished  himself  in  his 
first  administration  by  his  victories  over  Tippoo  Sahib,  his 
justice  to  the  native  princes,  and  his  unwearied  efforts  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  Called  a  second  time  at  an  advanced 
age  to  the  government  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and  unwillingly 
accepting  it,  he  entered,  heart  and  .soul,  into  its  duties  ;  and 
died  at  this  station  on  his  way  to  the  Upper  Provinces  to 
take  command  of  the  Army.  Napoleon  declared  that  Lord 
Coniwallis,  by  his  integrity,  fidelity,  frankness,  and  nobility 
of  sentiment,  was  the  first  who  had  impressed  him  with  a 
favourable  opinion  of  our  countrymen  ;  and  designated  him 
"a  man  of  honour!  a  true  Englishman!"  And  his  epitaph 
declares  that  his  virtues  will  live  in  the  remembrance  of 
grateful  millions.  It  may  be  lamented  that  he  appears  to 
have  taken  little  interest  in  the  encouragement  of  Christian 
Missions  ;  this,  however,  must  not  blind  us  to  his  great 
merits.* 

We  .soon  repaired  to  see  the  famous  rose-fields,  but  could 
not,  of  course,  expect  to  find  them  in  flower  at  this  period  of 
the  year.  It  was  something,  however,  to  be  near  the  grounds: 
fancy  might  dream  of  the  beautiful  blossoms  and  the  rich 
perfumes  which  in  due  time  would  charm  the  eye  and  scent 
the  air. 

Meanwhile  I  resumed  my  poem  "  The  Soldier,"  and  per- 
sistently went  on  with  it  I  might  have  been  encouraged  in 
my  work  by  the  recollection  of  what  many  had  done  before  me. 
The  illustrious  Ca;sar  (if  I  may  dare  to  mention  him),  amid  the 

*  The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  of  the  oaonument  to  Lord  Coro- 
uallis  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
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toils  of  war,  wrote,  it  is  probable,  his  unrivalled  "  Comment- 
aries," or,  at  least,  the  notes  from  which  they  were  compiled, 
Bunyan,  Camocns,  Cervantes,  Chaucer.  Dante,  Descartes,  Ben 
Jonson,  Lamarck,  Ignatius  Loyola,  Niepce,  Sidney,  Lope  de 
Vega,  and  others,  had  probably  meditated— had  possibly 
sketched  out — while  serving,  the  works  they  produced  after 
leaving  the  Army  ;  Kdrner  had  written  his  famous  songs  in 
the  camp  ;  and,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  battle  in  which  he 
fell,  lus  matchless  song  *'  The  Sword  ! "  *  ;  and  I  would  en- 
deavour in  my  humble  way  to  follow  in  their  train.t 

Some  three  months  passed  away.  One  morning,  just  as 
we  had  finished  breakfast,  intelligence  was  brought  that  a 
Government  elephant,  which  had  for  some  time  been  confined 

*  Under  the  influence  of  the  Fatherland's  rail  to  arms.  KOnier  volun- 
teered us  a  soldier.     When  the  cordis  he  joined  was  solemnly  consecrated, 
in  the  village  church  oj  Kugan.  a  few  days  later,  the  service  was  opcnedi 
with  a  chorale  set  to  Korncr's  words,   "  Dem  Herrn  Allein  die  Ehrie 
when,  soon  after,  he  was  sent  with  Pctcrsdorf  on  a  mission  to  Dresden,  he 
published  his  "  Address  to  the  People  of  Saxony  "  ;  and  afterwards  his 
wild  war  songs,  sung  by  many  voices,  helped  to  spread  that  fervour  iu 
the  corps   which   made  it   peculiarly  terrible   to  the  enemy.       His   last 
poem,  "  Das  Schwertcs,"  was  scribbled  in  his  pocket-book  at  dawn  on 
August  3Gth,  when  the  corps  was  prepared  for  action  ;  and  he  was  reading 
it  to  a  friend  when  the  order  to  attack  was  given.     It  is  the  wildest  of  all 
his  war  songs,  a  love  rhapsody  to  his  sword,  the  soldier's  bride  ;  and  ft  i 
was  tiiis  poem  that  suggested  the  refrain  of  Mrs.  Heraans"  beautiful  verses 
to  his  memory.     (See  "The  Death-Day  of  Kdnier,"  and  "The  Grave  of 
KOmcr,"  in  Mrs.  liemans'  Poems.)      One  statua  from   his  "Men  and 
Dastards  "  may  be  given  : — 

"  The  Und  is  routed,  the  storm  breaks  loose — 
What  traitor  hand  now  shrinks  from  its  use  ? 
Shame  on  the  p&Iefac'd  wretch,  who  cowers 
In  chimney  comers  and  damsels'  bowers ; 
Shame  on  thee,  craven  recreant  sot ! 
Our  Gennan  maidenii  greet  ihee  not  I 
Our  German  garals  joy  thcc  not  I 
Oar  German  wine  inspires  thee  not ! 
Oil  in  the  van  \ 
Man  lo  Mn.n  \ 
Whoe'er  a  falchiun's  hilt  can  span  !  " 

t  This  has  since  been  done  by  another  writer.  In  1865  was  published 
"Soldiering  in  Sunshine  and  Storm."  by  Wm.  Douglas,  Private  loth  Royal 
Hussars;  "written,"  says  the  author,  "amid  the  noise  and  tumult  of  a 
barrack-room."  He  expresses  his  "  hope  that  for  this  reason  his  country- 
men will  kindly  make  allowance  for  defects  which  may  be  attributed  to  this 
cause,  by  bearing  in  mind  that  a  soldier  has  no  retreat,  no  home,  no  castle  of 
his  own  (where  none  dare  enter  if  he  forbid  it),  like  any  other  British  work- 
man; and  so,  if  he  writes  at  all.  it  mu-st  be  in  the  midst  of  m.iny  comrades, 
and  at  intcr^-als  snatched  from  many  distracting  duties."  An  interesting 
little  book  entitled  "  Four  Years'  Service  in  India,"  by  Corporal  Ryder  (see 
notes,  pp.  85  and  1 16),  has  also  been  published  since  he  left  llie  Army. 
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in  irons  as  a  punishment  for  ill  conduct,  had  broken   loose, 
killed  his  keeper   and  one  or   two  other  persons,  and   was 
running  wildly  about  the  station,  tearing  up  and   throwing 
down   all  that   lay  in   his  way.     Orders   were  immediately 
issued  for  the  regiment  to  turn  out,  with  muskets  and  ball 
ammunition  ;  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  the  first  report 
had  been  made  we  were  doubling   in   full   force  after  the 
offender.     On   arriving  at  the  spot  to  which  we  had  been 
directed,  we  found  him  quietly  engaged  in  making  a  meal  of 
the  branches  he  had  stripped  from  a  young  mango  tree; 
and,  as  he  appeared  docile,  some  of  us  ventured  to  approach 
within  a  few  yards,  thinking  to  secure  without  injuring  him  ; 
when  suddenly  he  wheeled  round,  and  tore  through  the  midst 
of  us  in  a  moment,  tossing  his  trunk,  and  stamping  his  feet  at 
an  awful  rate,  but  not  attempting  to  hurt  any  one.     Like  an 
arrow  he  went  through  the  field  of  oats  that  bordered  the 
racecourse,  and  across  the  plain  ;   now  going  to  the  right, 
now  to  the  left ;  sometimes  stopping  for  a  moment  to  take 
breath  and  look  back  at  his  pursuers  (all  of  whom  were  far 
behind  him,  save  those  on  horseback,  and  even  these  could 
only  now  and  then  get  near  him).     We  followed  on,  however, 
and  managed  for  some  time  to  keep  him  in  sight.     At  length 
we  could  do  even  this  no  longer.      But  it  required  not  the 
keen  optical  or  nasal  powers  of  an  Ojibewa  to  trace  him  ;  the 
impression  of  his  feet  on  the  soil,  the  broken  reeds,  the  crushed 
grass,  pointed  out  the  way  he  had  gone.     Yet  we  could  not 
overtake  him,  and  were  obliged  by-and-by  to  return.     A  troop 
of  cavalry,  and  perhaps  some  artillery,  would  probably  soon 
have  been  sent  after  him,  but  that  he  was  ere  long  found 
quietly  feeding  in  his  accustomed  place  near  the  barracks. 
It  would  appear  probable  that  having  had  some  heavy  duty- 
assigned  him,  he  had  received  too  liberal  an  allowance  of  grog  ; 
that  this  had  aroused  his  ill-temper  and  led  him  to  rebel  ; 
but  that,  having  exhausted  his  rage,  he  had  become  penitent, 
and  had  humbly  returned  to  his  post.     We  afterwards  saw 
him  in  charge  of  one  of  his  late  keeper's  little  children,  which 
lay  at  his  feet  while  he  watched  over  and  carefully  fanned  it 
with  a  leafy  branch  that  he  had  stripped  from  a  neighbouring 
tree;  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  from  this  time  forward 
the  huge  creature  was  himself  as  docile  as  an  infant. 
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At  last,  in  March,  came  the  Roses  !  They  were^  of  course, 
beautiful.  Could  roses  be  less?  But  they  were  not  all  I  had 
expected.  They  were  small  blossoms,  grown  on  low  bushes, 
formally  planted  in  very  large  fields,  roughly  cultivated,  and 
remorselessly  plucked  by  rude  hands  every  morning  as  soon 
as  they  bloomed. 

"The  rose  is  sweetest  washed  with  morning  dew," 

and  it  is  then  that  in  all  their  sweetness  these  roses  are  gathered. 
They  arc  of  the  species  named  R.  damasccna.  India  has  many 
different  species,*  and  Asia,  it  may  be  remembered,  a  greater 
number  of  species  and  varieties  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  gathering  of  the  flowers  is  performed  systematically 
by  a  multitude  of  poor  labourers,  who,  while  carefully  secur- 
ing every  full-blown  flower,  think  of  nothing  except  their 
wages.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  in  India,  as  in  Persia, 
at  least  to  cultivated  minds,  every  indigenous  flower,  as  has 
been  said,  has  become  the  symbol  of  some  attribute  or  idea, 
and  speaks  a  language  of  which  we  have  not  learnt  the 
alphabet.  Two  hundred  thousand  flowers  are  required  to 
produce  a  rupee's  weight  of  atta  goci,^  which  is  made  from 
the  oil  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  distilled  roses.  This 
costly  essence  is  like  the  Divine  love,  which  everywhere  dif- 
fuses a  heavenly  fragrance.  The  skimmed  rose  water  %  is 
largely  used  in  every  native  household,  and  also  in  medicine. 

Summer  now  advanced.  Oh,  the  lassitude  and  weariness  of 
life  that  came  over  us!  Oh,  the  terrible,  once  loved,  sunrise 
(so  early,  too)l  the  very  river  refJecting,  like  a  looking-glass, 

*  "  The  white  rose  is  as  common  on  the  plains  of  Bengal  as  a  dog  rose  is 
in  Englanil,  and  associated  with  cocoa-nuts,  palms,  mangoes,  plaiilBtas,  and 
banyans,  has  ne>'cr  yet  attracted  the  attention  of  botanists,  though  the 
species  was  dcsiritx^d  by  Roxburgh.  As  a  geographical  fact  it  is  of  great 
importance,  for  the  rose  is  usually  considered  a  northern  genus,  and  no 
kind  but  this  inhabits  a  damp,  hot  tropical  climate.  Even  in  mountainous 
countries  situated  near  the  equator,  as  in  the  Himalaya  and  Andes,  wild 
roses  arc  vt:r>'  rare,  and  only  found  in  great  elevations,  whilst  they  are 
unkno\«'n  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  curious  that  lliis  rose,  which 
is  a\so  a  native  of  Burma  and  the  Indian  Peninsula,  docs  not  in  this  latitude 
grow  west  of  the  meridian  of  87  ;  it  is  confined  to  the  upper  Gangetic 
delta,  and  inhabits  a  climate  in  which  a  wild  rose  would  least  of  all  be 
looked  for." — Hooker. 

t  An^tk^  "Otto  of  Roses."  This  quantity  would  be  worth  about  a 
hundred  rupees  (or  Z"^)  at  the  seat  of  manufacture. 

%  This  IS  sold  at  about  half  a  rupee  (or  a  shilling)  per  quart. 
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the  dazzling  outpour.*  As  for  night  ! — often  (beset  in  the 
gloom  by  the  hea\y  dragoons,  light  cavalry,  and  innumerable 
skirmishers  of  the  couch)  have  I  gone  into  the  bath-house,  and 
thrown  myself  on  the  stone  floor,  wishing  only  that  I  could 
trust  myself  to  sleep  up  to  my  chin  in  water,  that  1  might  find 
relief  from  the  intolerable  air !  At  last,  being  almost  flayed, 
I  was  taken  into  hospital,  and  lay  there,  for  a  time,  in  cloths 
soaked  in  oil.     I  seemed  to  suffer  more  than  anyone  else. 

By-and-by  the  Ra[NS  came  on.  "The  worst  season  in 
India,"  says  somebody,  "is  the  rains;  the  lulls  between  the 
gales  and  showers  are  absolutely  awful."  With  these,  too, 
come  a  multiplication  of  mosquitoes,  flying  bugs,  etc.  But 
the  cooler  and  more  genial  weather  succeeded. 

During  the  present  year  {iZ^)  Lord  Auckland  severed  tiie 
old  conneclhn  between  the  British  Government  and  the  popular 
faiths,  by  handing  over  to  the  care  of  the  Brahmins  the 
revenues  derived  from  Hindoo  temples  and  religious  rites, 
and  by  forbidding  the  Company's  troops  to  parade,  and  the 
Civil  Officers  to  attend,  at  public  gatherings  in  honour  of 
Native  Fcstivals.t 

Ghazeeporc  is  famous  for  its  stately  Banyan  trees.    Many  of 

Richardson  well  depicts  this  in  his  Indian  sonnet  on 

NOON. 
•*  The  lord  or  day,  wilh  fierce,  resiiiileis  might, 
cud  in  his  rohcs  of  glury,  reigiiL-cl  on  hi^h. 
And  checked  the  timid  Rajre  of  mnrt.-»I  eye 
With  the  refulgence  of  his  Torehcad  bright- 
I  marked  with  fevered  brow  his  form  of  light 
Glare  on  the  stilver  wave  that  slumbered  nigh. 
And  sought  the  dryads'  haunt,  where  zephyr's  sigh 
Came  like  n  hallowed  tone  of  sad  delight 
To  soothe  the  wanderer's  soul.     lieneath  the  shade 
Of  wide  root-dropping  banians,  fit  to  be 
At  such  a  time  the  dreaming  minstrel'!)  bower. 
On  bright-winged  visions  flew  the  noontide  hour  ; 
While  Fancy's  hand  those  dear  home  scenes  porUayed, 
Whose  living  cliartns  I  never  mure  may  see  ! 

Bermer  thus  describes  his  experience  of  an  Indian  summer: — ''The 
whole  face,  hands,  and  feet  arc  flayed,  and  my  whole  body  is  covered  with 
small  red  pusluU%  which  prick  like  needles.  Yesterday  one  of  our 
horsemen,  who  happened  to  have  no  tcnl,  was  found  dead  at  the  foot  o(  a 
tree,  which  he  had  grasped  in  his  last  agonies.  1  doubt  whether  I  shall  be 
able  to  hold  out  till  night  All  my  hopes  rest  on  a  little  curds,  which  I 
steep  in  water,  and  a  little  sugar,  with  four  or  five  lemons.  The  very  ink 
is  dried  up  at  the  point  of  my  pen,  and  the  pen  itself  drops  from  my 
hands." 

t  See  Trotter's  "India  under  Victoria."   Bu(seealsopage37oofthisvol. 
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these,  and  of  the  mango  •  groves  we  have  seen,  have  been 
planted  by  public-spirited  natives,  who  have  desired  to  live  in 
the  grateful  recollections  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  have 
their  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  the  planters  while  they  enjoy 
the  shade  and  cat  of  the  fruit.  And  the  banyan  trees  may 
remind  us  of  Moore's  charming  lines  : 

L "They  tell  us  of  an  Indian  tree, 

^^^^^^  Which,  howsoe'er  the  sun  and  sky 

^^^^^1  May  tempt  its  buughs  to  wander  free, 

^^^^^1  And  shoot  and  blossom  wide  and  high. 

^^^^^^  '•  Far  better  loves  to  bend  its  arms 

^^H  Downward  again  to  that  dear  earth. 

^^H  From  which  the  life  that  tills  and  warms 

^^P  Its  graceful  being  once  had  birth- 

•  "There  are  in  India  so  many  sorts  and  varieties  of  this  rich  fruit, 
whi<^h,  in  fact,  may  be  called,  for  its  abundance,  the  Indian  apple,  that  it 
would  take  a  volume  todescnbe  them.  As  a  mere  tree  it  is  valuable,  being 
of  not  very  slow  growth,  and  aflording,  by  its  dense,  dark  shade,  the  most 
grateful  shelter  from  '  l^  trave/ler's  enemy,'  the  Sun.    Its  wood  is  moat 

j  extensively  used,  and,  in  fact,  the  planks  supply,  for  a  large  part  of  India, 
the  uses  of  fir  plank  in  Europe ;  and  when  carefully  preBerved  by  paint,  it 
lasts  many  years.  The  fruits  in  their  season  are  so  abimdant  in  all  the 
bazaars  that  the  cows  are  often  regaled  with  them,  and  always  with  the 
stones,  which  they  cnmch,  apparently,  u-ith  great  deUght.  A  curious  fact 
is  that  in  remote  villages,  near  extensive  forest  tracts,  the  bears,  at  the 
season  of  the  fruit,  are  known  to  invade  the  mango  topes,  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  them  till  they  have  dc\-oured  all  the  fruit,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  villagers  to  drive  them  oiitl  The  6nest  mangoes  on  the 
Bengal  side  of  India  are  said  to  be  those  of  Malda ;  though  there  are  cer- 
tainly some  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta  equal  or  superior  to  them. 
The  finest  in  all  India  are  said  to  be  those  of  Goa,  where  they  have  beeo 
cultivated  by  the  Portuguese.  Until  of  late  years,  however,  little  or  no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  sorts  planted  ;  or,  at  all  events,  it  was  rarely 
thought,  by  natives  at  least,  worth  the  trouble  or  expense  of  sending  far 
for  good  kinds ;  the  topes,  indeed,  being  as  often  planted  as  an  act  of  piety, 
to  afford  sliadc,  as  for  the  fruit,  which  Tic  who  planted  rarely  expected  to 
taste.  Good  grafts,  and  tliose  upon  good  stocks,  are  now  more  sought 
after,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  where  a  few  mango 
trees,  if  bearing  choice  fruit,  are  valuable  property.  Perhaps  nothing  can 
show  more  strongly  what  the  mango  may  become  by  careful  cultivation, 
than  the  fact  that  at  the  plantation  of  Black  River,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  no 
less  tlian  twelve  varieties  of  the  most  exquisite  flavour,  of  sizes  from  a 
large  apple  to  that  of  a  man's  head,  some  almost  without  stones,  have 
been  obtained  by  the  care  and  attention  of  a  long  series  of  years.    The 

I  mango,  in  India,  is  eaten  in  every  possible  form,  and  an  extensive  trade  is 
carried'  on  in  the  young  green  and  acid  fniils,  which,  being  dried  in  the  sun, 

'         are  sold  in  all  the  bazaars  as  a  favourite  for  curries.     The  crop  of  this 

j  fruit  is  very  uncertain,  as  the  prevalence  of  fogs  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
drought,  or  storms,  will  often  destroy  a  large  crop  in  a  few  hours." — 

[       Stocgu«Ur's  Oriental  Interpreter. 
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"  And  thus,  Uio'  wooed  by  flattering  friends, 
And  fed  with  fame,  if  fame  it  be, 
Tkis  hearty  my  otoH  dear  mother^  btnds 
Witk  love's  true  institute  back  to  thee." 

We  arc  now  in  the  midst  of  the  chief  Opium  district  in 
British  India  :  the  cultivation — a  Government  monopoly,  as 
we  have  said, — extends  a  vast  way  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  :  a  field  more  fatiful  ttuin  many  a  battle  plain.  The 
district  is  divided  into  t%vo  Agencies,  Benares  and  Behar,  and 
of  the  former  Ghazceporc  is  the  Central  Factory. 

Ghazcepore  is  also  the  scat  of  one  of  the  Government 
Studs;  an  important  establishment,  superintended  by  European 
officers ;  and  famous  for  turning  out  useful  horses  at  moderate 
prices. 

There  are  numerous  SATIS — monuments  commemorating 
the  burning  of  Hindoo  widows — in  and  near  Ghazcepore, 
where  such  murderous  spectacles  were  formerly  more  frequent 
than  even  in  Calcutta. 

But  time  passes.  Christmas  comes  and  goes,  with  the 
usual  feasting  of  the  officers  and  carousing  of  the  men. 
Early  in  1842  we  had  orders  to  prepare  for  the  march,  and 
presently  came  "  THE  ROUTE  !  "  VVc  were  to  go  by  BENARES, 
the  sacred  city  of  the  Hifuhos,—2>x\^  Allahabab,  "  the  city 
of  God"  of  the  Mahomvtedans^  and  the  place  of  the  MEETING 
OF  THE  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,— to  Cawnpore,  the  city 
of  the  sandy  waste  f 

SONG. 

A    SONG    TO   THE    BrAVE  OF  OLD  !      A  SOng  ! 

Wc  have  talked  of  lliem  oft.  we  have  dreamt  of  them  long, — 
How  they  dared  distant  dimes,  and  faced  legions  of  foes. 
How  tliey  laughed  at  hard  fare,  and  thought  nothing  of  blows  I 
We  have  gaz&d  on  the  tombsj  where  (lie  victors  sleep  \ 
O'er  the  dust  of  the  slain  we  have  bent  to  weep ; 
But  though  we  may  sigh,  wc  should  do  them  wrong. 
If  they  were  forgot  in  the  Song,  tlic  Song  I 

Twas  not  for  themselves  that  they  fought  and  bled — 
Those  giiints  of  old  who  now  dwell  with  the  dead — 
For  a  world  ttien  unborn,  for  a  far  distant  time, 
Gave  they  youth  in  its  vigour,  and  health  in  its  prime  1 
For  Light  and  for  Commerce,  for  Truth  and  for  Peace, 
To  shield  the  oppressed,  and  the  captive  release ; 
From  tyrants  to  wrest  repayment  for  wrong. 
They  gave  up  their  lives!    Let  them  live  then  is  song  ! 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


THE  HOLY  CITY. 


WE  have  reached  the  sacred  city  of  BENARES,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ganges  (420  miles  by  land  from 
Calcutta)'  the  most  holy  shrine  of  the  Hindoo  faith,  the 
"Lotus  of  the  World,"  the  reputed  centre  of  the  EARTH  ; 
alleged  to  be  coeval  with  t/u  Creation^  and  to  have  been  ori^~ 
nally  constructed  of  gold ^  and  certainly  of  remote  antiquity, 
while  //  has  ever  retained  its  supremacy :  t  the  city  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  million  ideal  "  gods  "  (everywhere  repre- 
sented by  multitudes  of  images),  thousands  of  idol  temples^ 
twenty  thousand  idol  priests,  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
annual  pilgrims.J  innumerable  beggars,  swarms  of  monkeys, 
and  countless  Brahmin  kine:§  the  city  of  Sanscrit  learning, 

*  Travellers  by  water  can  only  reach  Benares  by  being  cooped  up  in  a 
boat  for  about  two  months. 

+  There  is  nothing  to  tell  us  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Benares. 
But  "twenty-five  centuries  ago,  at  the  least,"  says  Mr.  Sherring,  in  his 
"Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus,"  "it  was  famous.  When  Babylon  was  strug- 
gling xvith  Nineveh  for  supremacy,  when  Tjtp  was  planting  her  colonies, 
when  Athena  was  growing  in  strength,  before  Rome  had  beromc  known. 
or  Greece  bad  contended  with  Persia,  or  Cyrus  had  added  lustre  to  the 
Persian  monarchy,  or  Nebuchadnezzar  had  captured  Jenisalem  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  had  l)een  carried  inlo  captivity,  she  had  already 
risen  to  greatness,  if  not  to  glory.  Nay,  she  may  have  heard  of  the  fame 
of  Solomon,  and  have  sent  her  ivory,  tier  apes,  and  her  peacocks  to  adorn 
his  palaces ;  while  partly  with  her  gold  he  may  have  overlaid  ihc  Temple 
of  the  Lord."  Yet  not  many  of  the  existing  structures  are  old.  The  very 
oldest  are  certain  Moslem  tombs  and  buildings  supposed  to  bo  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  and  there  arc  said  to  be  many  Indian  cities  that  have 
older  remains.  Nor  was  the  city  alwa>'s  of  its  present  extent.  Much  of 
it  has  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  been  redeemed  from  the  jungle. 

t  The  road  to  Benares,  like  tliat  to  Juggernaulli  and  other  great  places 
of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  is  a  scene  of  misery ;  multitudes  expire  on  the  way 
by  cholera,  fever,  and  cxliaustiou,  and  no  one  of  tlieir  fellow-Hindoos  seems 
to  go  to  tlicir  rcUcf. 

%  The  devotion  of  the  Hindoos  to  both  the  Brahmins  and  the  kine  was 
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and  of  the  Vedas,  Shastras,  and  Puranas — the  Rome  and 
the  Athens,  the  Jerusalem  and  the  Mecca,  the  Oxford  and 
the  Cambridge  of  Hindostan— Kashi,  THE  SPLENDID,  THE 
Glorious  !  ("  founded  on  the  trident  of  Siva,  and  exempt 
from  all  earthquakes  ") ;  to  which  the  eyes  of  innumerable 
millions  turn,  and  have  turned  for  :^cs,  as  the  metropolis 
of  their  religion.  It  has,  moreover,  been  called  the  Indian 
Venice.  Its  appearance  from  the  river  is  imposing,  presenting 
in  a  great  crcscent-likc  sweep  of  some  three  miles  and  a  half, 
and  often  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  lai^e  and  stately 
flights  of  colossal   stone   steps — the  famous  ghats — leading 


well  shown  in  the  case  of  a  late  female  ruler.  Baka  Bai  was  very  devout. 
Rising  at  5  a.m.,  she  devoted  the  early  hours  of  the  day  to  the  worship  of 
cows  and  the  htlsi  tree,  after  which  she  sat  down  to  repeat  the  names 
of  her  gods,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  rosary,  to  mark  her  progress  when 
interrupted  and  obliged  to  coiivt^rrse  with  any  one  on  worldly  busineaa. 
In  the  forenoon  she  was  waited  on  by  her  priests,  when  she  bathed,  adored 
the  sun,  jjresented  offerings  at  the  shrines  of  her  idols,  and  listened  to 
poems  in  their  praise.  Having  repeated  her  homage  to  the  sun  and  to  a 
cow,  she  went  round  a  certain  number  of  ants'  hills,  and  fed  the  tiny 
insects  with  sugar.  This  was  followed  by  the  worship  of  Brahmins.  Those 
who  had  assisted  in  her  devotions  were  joined  by  others,  who  sat  down 
to  dinner  with  Ihem  in  the  palace.  Before  they  commenced,  the  old  lady, 
approachinK  the  first,  applied  to  his  forehead  the  coloured  mark  usually 
made  on  idols,  set  before  him  a  small  spoonful  of  water,  into  which  he 
thrust  his  tnc,  and  ended  by  presenting  him  with  an  offering  of  bel  leaves, 
flowers,  and  money.  Wlien  she  had  thus  guoc  through  the  whole  com- 
pany with  the  holy  water  tliat  each  Brahmin  had  thus  consecrated,  she 
retired  to  an  adjoining  room  and  drank  it  off  for  the  remission  of  her  sins. 
In  the  afternoon  alms  were  distributed  to  tlie  poor.  The  evening,  when 
she  partook  of  her  only  meal,  witnessed  proceedings  similar  to  those  of 
the  forenoon,  (sp^cialiy  the  adoration  oft^tnus.  Every  day  did  this  zealous 
lady  spend  at  least  twelve  hours  In  the  rites  of  her  religion,  and  at  her  own 
expense  entertain  fifteen  Brahmins,  and  double  that  number  of  Gossains, 
in  addition  to  all  the  priests  and  mendicants  who  had  been  supported  by 
the  preceding  ruler. 

More  recently  Baka  Bai  fell  sick,  and  as  she  was  about  elglity  years  old. 
it  was  feared  that  her  end  was  at  hand.  Five  cows  wejc  therefore  intro- 
duced into  the  room  where  she  lay,  in  order  that  they  might  be  bestowed 
on  Brahmins.  Each  cow  was  led  up  to  her  couch.  The  Brahmin  to  whom 
it  was  to  be  given  stood  at  its  head,  and  the  invahd  was  lifted  up  50  that 
she  might  take  hold  of  its  tail;  and  thus  it  was  presented.  The  gift  was 
accompanied  by  a  further  donation  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  rupees ;  and  as 
the  animal  and  the  recipient  passed  from  the  bedside,  they  were  supposed 
to  help  the  giver  forward  on  her  way  to  heaven.  As  she  became  worse, 
an  order  was  issued  for  a  feast,  and  handsome  sums  of  money  were  directed 
to  be  given  to  the  Brahmins.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  fae-r  life  was  to  call 
for  a  cow ;  and  having  fallen  at  its  feet,  as  far  as  her  fast-waning  strength 
%vould  permit  her.  she  offered  it  grass  to  eat,  and  addressed  it  by  the 
venerated  name  of  "mother."  While  she  was  engaged  in  giving  away 
more  cows  to  the  Brahmins  she  expired. 
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from  the  water  to  the  city,  rising  in  terraces,  and  having  one 
or  more  temples  associated  with  each  of  them.  (Some  of 
these  temples,  however,  have  sunk,  and  others  are  falling  ; 
being  undermined,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  very  River  the 
people  worship.)  There  are  also  many  rude  pathways  up  the 
embankment.  Most  of  the  ghats,  we  arc  told,  have  been  built 
by  pious  rajahs  and  nobles.  At  the  summit,  and  all  along 
the  bank,  to  the  right  and  left,  rising  one  above  another, 
are  pagodas,  palaces  (for  numerous  deposed  princes  live 
here  •),  fortress-like  houses,  gateways,  terraces,  colonnades, 
balconies,  car\'ed  oriels,  towers,  domes,  pinnacles,  of  Oriental 
architecture,  in  strange  and  wild  disorder ;  many  grotesquely 
— many  very  indecently — painted  and  sculptured  ;  others 
most  delicately,  elegantly,  and  elaborately  car\cd,  crowded 
with  bas-reliefs,  and  lavishly  ornamented,  interspersed  with 
trees,  many-storied  mansions  (on  the  flat  roofs  of  w^hich  the 
inmates  are  seen  walking),  huts,  images,  figures  of  bulls,  altars, 
rows  of  sick  people  brought  down  to  the  Ganges  to  die,  and, 
in  one  place, — the  Munikurnika  ghat — some  burning  piles 
whereon  smoke  the  dead,  while  demon-like  attendants  stir 
up  the  fires  with  long  rods  of  iron,  and  throw  jars  of  oil  on 
the  corpses,  whose  ashes  (like  those  of  many  others  from  all 
parts  of  India,  sent  hither  for  the  purpose)  are  afterwards  cast 
into  the  rivcr.f  (Here,  by-thc-byc,  is  a  party  of  men,  bearing 
in  thick  wrappers  a  body  they  have  probably  brought  from 

*  The  Rajah  of  Benares  resides  at  Ramnuggur.  near  the  north  cod 
of  the  dty,  in  a  noble  castellated  mansion.  An  interesting  account  of  a 
visit  paid  to  his  Highness  by  Madame  Pfeiffer,  in  company  with  a  travelling 
associate,  will  be  found  in  that  lady's  "  Jonmey  Round  the  World,"  p.  169. 
Madame  PfeifTt-r  nhsen'csthat  for  many  years  no  one  has  died  in  the  palace 
which  the  Rajah  occupies.  Tlie  reason  of  this  is  said  to  be  that  a  former 
Rajah  once  asked  a  Brahmin  what  would  become  of  the  soul  of  any  one 
who  died  in  the  palace,  to  which  it  was  replied  that  it  would  go  to  heaven, 
The  Rajah  repeated  the  qxiestion  ninetj'-nine  times,  and  always  received 
the  same  answer;  but  on  asking  the  hundredth  time  the  Brahmin  lost 
patience,  and  answered  that  it  would  go  intc  a  donkey.  Since  that  time 
every  one,  from  the  prince  to  the  meanest  servant,  leaves  the  palace  as 
soon  as  he  fccis  himself  unwell.  Rajahs  and  men  of  high  social  position 
in  all  parts  of  India  pride  tlicmselves  on  having  a  house  at  Benares. 

t  "The  dying  person  often  sees  the  stake  erected  on  which  his  body  ia 
to  be  burned.  Nor  is  tlie  body  allowed  to  get  cold ;  but  as  soon  as  life 
is  extinct  it  is  put  upon  the  pile,  and  the  fire  kindled.  Instances  are  not 
rare  when  the  body  was  not  really  dead,  and  when  it  rose  up  as  the  flames 
began  to  scorch  it  In  such  a  case  the  Hindoos  believe  a  bad  spirit  has 
entered  the  corpse,  and  knock  it  down  with  bamboos.     The  skull,  which 
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afar  for  cremation.)  Numerous  other  bodies,  too,  arc  seen 
lying  on  the  bank,  xvaiting  their  turn  to  be  reduced  to  ashes. 
Here  also  are  several  Satis,  testifying  to  the  widow-burning  of 
old  time ;  and  here  and  there  little  altars  of  mud,  on  which 
the  sacred  tulsi*  a  representative  of  the  spouse  of  Vishnu,  is 
an  object  of  adoration,  and  is  carefully  tended  by  the  devout. 
Amid  all  wander  swarms  of  pilgrims,  many  of  them  in  coloured 
garments — red,  green,  or  yellow — bearing  symbols  of  the  gods 
they  severally  worship,  and  whose  names  they  shout  aloud. 
(Every  Hindoo  U  expected  to  visit  Benares  at  least  once  in 
his  lifetime,  to  wash  away  his  sins.t  and  to  acquire  merit  for 
himself  and  for  his  innumerable  ancestors,  and  his  equally 
innumerable  descendants.)  A  little  before  sunrise,  when  the 
daughters  of  Benares  arc  fetching  water  from  the  wells  for 
domestic  use  in  the  jars  they  carry  on  their  heads— and  when 
the  high-class  ladies  (who  retire  early)  come  to  bathe — these 
pilgrims  may  be  seen  thronging  the  ghats  like  ants,  as  they 
come  and  go,  in  their  vari-coloured  clothes,  feeing  the  priests 
— "the  Sons  of  the  Ganges  " — that  line  the  way  (some  seated 
in  little  kiosks,  some  under  great  white  or  straw  umbrellas) 
to  receive  their  contributions;  descending  the  banks,  and  bath- 
ing by  hundreds, and  even  by  thousands, — ma?ty  thousands  t — 
men,  women,§  and  children — in  the  yellow  and  turbid  stream 

cannot  b<^  cnnsumrd  in  the  firt;,  must  be  crushed  by  the  nearest  relative, 
that  the  sonl  may  escape.  In  performing  this  dreadful  operation,  he  often 
sprinkles  his  garment  with  the  brains,  which  have  be«jme  liquid  in  the 
fire.  The  poorer  classes  make  far  less  ceremony,  and  throw  the  body  in 
u  it  is;  and  frt;<|tirntly  it  is  again  cast  on  shore.  I  have  seen  dogs,  jackals, 
and  vultures  Bghting  for  and  dcvDuriag  the  corpses,  and  crows  silting  on 
the  floating  carcasses,  tearing  off  the  fle.sh.  In  times  when  fevers  and 
cholera  prevail  in  large  towns,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  bodies  arc  daily 
and  weekly  ttirowu  into  the  river,  and  tlic  piles  ou  which  they  arc  consumed 
continue  burning  day  and  night ;  in  those  seasons  the  shores  of  the  Ganges 
resemble  a  charnel-house." — Weitbncht. 

•  Tulsi,  the  plant  Basil  {Oiymum). 

t  •'  Sin  "  is  understood  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  an  offence  against  the  la%vs 
of  caste,  or  an  omission  of  some  of  the  many  ceremonies  required  to  be 
observed  in  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  while  "  HOUNESS  "  coasists  in  a  full 
compliance  with  these. 

\  The  daily  average  has  been  estimated  at  scooo.  On  the  occasion  of 
an  eclipse  the  numbers  are  greatly  increased— as  many  as  100,000  are 
often  assembled ;  they  then  rush  all  (oget/ter  into  the  water  at  a  given 
signal  (when  the  shadow  is  first  seen),  and  a  mighty  wave,  which  some- 
times upsets  btnts  tilled  with  people,  is  sent  rolling  towards  the  opposite 
shore.     Numerous  hves  have  been  lost  in  this  way. 

$  One  ghat  is  reserved  for  the  women  (the  younger  of  whom  are  attended 
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(one  drop  of  which  is  said  to  be  sufiicicnt  to  cleanse  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,  while  even  to  cry  "  GUNGA  \  GUKGA  ! "  at 
a  hundred  leagues'  distance  will  atone  for  the  offences  of  three 
previous  lives) ;  taking  up  the  water  in  their  hands,  and 
presenting  it  to  the  sun,  as  he  rises,  with  loud  or  muttered 
prayer,  or  pouring  it  over  themselves  from  their  brazen  /otaSt 
as  they  stand  among  boats,  rafts,  and  craft  of  various  kinds 
laden  with  other  pilgrims,*  or  with  the  commerce,  inward  and 
outward,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  its  manufacturing  industries, 
the  city  is  famous.  Many  of  the  women  have  bunches  of 
flowers  t  (jessamine,  marigolds,  etc),  which  they  have  purchased 
of  the  priests  in  or  near  the  temples,  and  which  they  cast  into  the 
stream  as  an  offering.  Among  all  are  to  be  seen  the  Brahmin 
bulls,  bearing  the  marks  of  consecration  to  Siva.  A  constant 
roar  and  din  proceeds  from  the  immense  multitude,  with  which 
a  continual  tinkling  of  bells  and  rough  music,  witli  the  blowing 
of  conch-shclls,!  intermingle.  When  the  bathers  come  back 
to  the  shore  (which  is  tinted  with  their  many-coloured  clothes 

by  their  duennas).  They  may  be  seen  coming  out  of  the  water  with  their 
wet  robe  clinging  closely  around  them,  displaying  all  the  classic  and  capti- 
vating  beauty  of  the  ancient  Grecian  female  form. 

"  "  If  a  boat  on  the  Ganges  filled  with  peojjle  be  upset — a  thing  which 
frequently  happens — nobody  cares  for  the  cries  of  the  drowning;  the 
boatmen,  who  are  only  a  few  yards  distant,  remain  unconcerned  spectators, 
and  continue  smoking  their  hookahs  or  eating  their  food,  shouting  Ishwurtr 
icAas  dufiija  giachen  (God  has  decreed  It ;  they  are  drowned)." —  Wettbrechi, 

t  "  India  may  be  called  a  paradise  of  flowers :  the  most  beautiful  lilies 
px>w  spontaneously  on  the  sandy  shores  of  the  rivers,  and  from  every  pro- 
jecting cliff  some  blooming  shrub  drops  its  flowerets  into  the  waves  below. 

"In  some  parts  of  the  Ganges  every  wave  appears  to  bring  with  it 
clusters  and  coronets  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  flowers ;  so  numerous 
are  the  garlands  which  the  worshippers  of  the  deity  of  the  stream  throw 
into  its  glittering  waters— the  sacred  lotus,  large  white,  yellow,  and  scarlet 
flowers." — Miss  RoherU. 

"Here  (in  Benares),"  says  Mr,  Grant  DufT,  in  1875,  "I  found,  amongst 
other  flowers  of  an  English  garden,  the  white  candytuft,  the  daisy,  the 
mignonette,  the  violet,  the  escholtzia,  the  common  yellow  marigold,  the 
heartsease,  the  china-aster,  and  roses  of  many  sorts,  known  to  florists  but 
unknown  to  me,  ^m  Count  Cavour  and  Souvenir  dc  Malmaison  upwards 
and  downwards,  Tliese  look  one's  thoughts  to  the  north;  but  here,  too, 
I  found  the  Bi^nonia  venusta  in  all  the  glory  of  its  flower,  a  perfect  wall  of 
orange  blossom.  Here  was  the  cjcquisite  leaf  of  the  Uvttria  longi/olni,  and 
the  lichi  which  Macaulay  has  made  famous.  Here  was  the  colvillia,  alas  1 
not  in  Dower,  but  growing  into  a  great  tree.  Here  were  the  kadumba  and 
the  asoka  of  the  forests,  and  here,  above  all,  were  the  most  graceful  bam- 
boos, now  trimmed  into  hedges,  now  growing  as  high  as  our  highest 
elms." 

)  "The  coDch-«helI,  used  in  India  as  a  wind  instrument,  is  of\en  beauti- 
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spread  out  to  dry),  they  each  bring  a  small  vessel  of  Ganges 
water  to  pour  over  the  images  of  their  several  gods  as  they  go 
home,  before  returning  to  which  they  have  the  distinctive  marks 
of  their  respective  castes  painted  afresh  on  their  foreheads 
by  the  priests.  A  crowd  may  here  and  there  be  observed 
around  some  learned  Brahmin,  who  is  reading  and  expounding 
to  them  the  MahAbhdrata  or  RSmayana.  It  is  a  marvellous 
and  a  curious  sight,  and,  taking  it  altogether,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  like  it  in  the  world.  And  "  here  every  inch  of  ground, 
every  clod  of  earth,  is  hallowed,  and  the  very  air  believed  to 
be  holy."  •     BenARES  IS  THE  GLORY  OF  HiNDOOISM  ! 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  Benares  is  a  very 
dirty  city — nay,  a  very  filthy  one.  Where  so  many  congre- 
gate, where  there  is  no  drainage,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  no 
provision  for  cleansing  the  streets,  this  is,  of  course,  to  be 
expected.  And  its  outward  condition,  if  we  may  judge  from 
what  is  visible  alt  around,  is  but  a  type  of  its  moral  and 
spiritual  state. 

In  the  evenings  the  people  congregate  on  the  ghats,  not 
so  much  for  devotion  as  for  recreation  ;  nay,  more,  it  is  said 
that  the  men  come  to  "ogle"  the  women,  and  the  latter  to 
chat  and  make  friends,  and — shall  we  tell  it  ? — to  flirt,  and 
the  older  ones  to  make  matches  for  their  sons  and  daughters. 
Human  nature  is  everywitere  the  same, 

Benares,  however,  is  not  wholly  Hindoo,  as  is  testified  by 
the  magnificent  Mosque  of  Aurungzebe,t  built  on  the  ruins 
of  a  Hindoo  temple,  thrown  down  for  the  purposed  and 
having  two  most  beautiful  needle-like  minarets  rising  proudly, 

fully  mounted  in  silver  and  gold.  It  is  the  Turhinella  rapa  of  naturalists, 
and  all  that  is  required  to  make  tt  sonoToiiii  is  to  drill  a  liole  through  it4 
base.  When  blown  into,  the  wind  passing  through  the  different  whorls 
produces  a  loud,  sharp,  and  piercing  sound,  which  is  heard  far  and  wide; 
and  hence  its  great  esteem  as  a  war  trumpet.  It  is  used  in  religious 
8er\-ices  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gods  to  their  worshippers,  and  also  at 
the  conclusion  of  certain  ceremonies. ' — Birdivood, 

•  Monicr  Williams. 

t  Aiinmgzcbe  changed  the  very  name  of  Benares  to  Muhammedabod. 

i  Mr.  Frrgti.sson  thinks  it  was  the  principal  edifice  of  its  class  in  the 
city,  and  that  it  probably  occupied  a  spot  on  which  for  thousands  of  years 
the  Brahmins  had  worshipped  the  sun.  "  It  is  worthy  of  notice,"  says 
Mr.  Shcrring,  "  as  illustmtitig  the  nature  of  Mahommedan  rule  in  India, 
that  nearly  all  the  buildings  in  Benares  of  acknowledged  antiquity  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  Mussulmans,  being  used  as  mosques,  mausoleums, 
dargahs,  and  so  forth  ;  and  also  that  a  large  portioD  of  the  separate  pillarsi 
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and  as  it  seems  tauntingly,  far  above  all  around,  from  whose 
heights,  we  presume,  is  five  times  daily  proclaimed  over  this 
idolatrous  city  There  is  no  god  but  God  !  besides  svhich 
there  arc  more  than  300  other  mosques  (many  of  them,  how- 
ever, said  to  be  ruined  and  deserted;.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion is  about  450,000  Hindoos  and  60,000  Mahommedans,  It 
should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  Benares  was  the  birtft- 
place  (in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ),  and  for  800  years 
the  headquarters,  of  BUDDHISM,  with  whose  temples, 
convents,  monuments,  followers,  and  pilgrims,  it  was  crowded  ; 
though  after  that  time  it  returned  to  Hindooism,  of  which  it  has 
ever  since  continued  to  be  the  metropolis.  The  remains  of 
a  great  Buddhist  temple-mnnastery,*  "  the  most  modem 
example,"  says  Fergusson, '^  of  their  class  in  India,"  are  yet 
to  be  seen  at  Sarnath,  near  Benares,  which  BUDDMA  hiutself 
seems  to  have  visited,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he 
certainly  first  set  forth  the  "  Four  Noble  Truths  "  of  his  faith^ 
and  contended  with  the  Brahmins.  Many  other  fragment- 
ary Buddhist  remains  have  been  found,  and  may  even  now  be 
obser\'cd  ;  and  Benares  is  revered  by  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon^ 
Indo-China,  China,  and  Thibet,  as  well  as  by  the  Hindoos. 
As  the  birthplace  of  both  Hindooism  and  Buddhism,  tt  com- 
mands the  homage  and  respect  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
human  race. 

It  seems  clear  that  most  of  the  Mahommedan  conquerors  of 
North  India  forbade  the  Hindoos  to  build  large  pagodas,  and 


architraves,  and  various  other  ancient  remains,  contribute  to  the  support  or 
adomrnent  of  their  edifices." 

Mahmoud  of  Gour  in  1197  swept  away  all  ancient  relics  in  Benares, 
and  a  thousand  Hindoo  temples  were  consigned  by  him  to  dtstruclion. 
Previous  to  that  period,  innumerable  contests  took  place  between  the 
followers  of  Brahma  and  Buddha ;  but  subsequently  the  followers  of  the 
Koran  and  the  Vedas  have  often  had  severe  conflicts;  and  a  battle  was 
once  fought  between  the  partisans  of  those  creeds  in  Benares,  which  was 
caused  by  the  Mussulmans  killing  a  cow  and  throwing  its  blood  into  the 
Ganges,  while  the  Hindoos,  in  retaliation,  flung  pieces  of  pork  into  a 
mosque. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  are  various  seiis  among 
the  Hindoos,  each  of  which  is  in  conflict  with  all  the  others,  and  endeavours 
to  give  precedence  to  its  own  gods.  The  Mahommedans,  too,  as  wc  have 
already  intimated,  arc  divided  among  themselves. 

•  The  earliest  faith,  of  which  there  are  any  architectural  monuments 
in  India,  is  that  of  Buddhism,  from  the  time  of  the  prevalence  of  which 
the  scqueuce  is  unbroken — i,t.,  from  about  250  B.C. 
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suffered  them  only  to  erect  temples  like  cages  for  tlieir  idols, 
as  the  Hindoos  of  the  present  day  do.*  Some  rich  men, 
however,  erect  many  of  these.  The  idols,  as  we  have  already 
said,  are  of  two  kinds,  permanent  and  temporary  ;  the  former 
are  those  kept  in  the  temples  and  the  houses  of  the  wealthy ;  and 
the  Linga,  a  black  cylindrical  stone,  somewhat  resembling  the 
Phallic  emblem  of  the  Greeks,  and  representing  reproduction, 
is  one  of  ihem.  Most  of  the  temples  consist  of  a  quadrangular 
outer  court  (sometimes  furnished  with  a  verandah  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors),  and  an  edifice  at  one  end  containing 
the  shrine,  which  is  itself  divided  into  two  parts,  the  vestibule 
and  the  inner  sanctum.  The  oldest  t  and  the  chief  of  all  the 
temples  in  Benares,  and  "  the  holiest  place  "  (as  it  is  called) 
•*  in  the  whole  world,"  is  the  Hisscshwar,  or  Golden  Temple  of 
Siva,  whom  all  that  come  to  this  city  are  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge supreme;  for  Siva  is  "the  great  god  "  of  Benares,  and  to 
him  most  of  the  temples  are  dedicated,  and  all  other  gods  are 
subordinate-J  Some  of  these  temples  are  magnificent  edifices. 
The  Bisseshwar  (which  is  situated  in  the  closest  and  most 
crowded  part  of  the  city)  is  a  very  small  temple  with  gilt 
dome  and  spire,  and  a  flagstaff  surmounted  by  a  trident ;  it 
has  a  large  stone  bull  outside  it,  sacred  to  Siva  ;  while  within 
are  the  monumental  Linga,  and  figures  of  that  hideous  god 
himself.5  This  temple  is  always  open,  save  from  midnight  to 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and,  while  open,  one  or  more 
priests  always  attend  it :  the  way  to  it  is  often  blocked  by 
the  sacred  kine.  A  row  of  bells  hangs  within,  which  the 
worshippers  tinkle,  as  they  enter,  to  attract  the  attention  of 


*  There  is  a  marked  diHerence  between  the  temples  of  North  and  South 
India,  the  latter  being  frequently  of  gigantic  dimensions. 

t  Yet  it  ^vas  erected  only  in  the  last  ccntur>',  to  replace  the  one  on  the 
ruins  of  which  the  Mosque  of  Auruogzebe  was  founded. 

I  '*  It  appears  that  there  is  an  order  of  worshippers  of  Siva  who  believe 
that  they  propitiate  his  godship  by  feeding  on  hllh  and  animal  excreta  ot 
all  kind.^.  The  author  of  the  Agama-pmkasa  asserts  that  'instanres  occur 
of  fanatical  members  of  the  sect  eating  corpses  stolen  from  Mahommedan 
burial  grounds,  and  that  the  head  of  that  sect  subsistsi  on  scorpions, 
lizards,  and  loathsome  insects  left  to  putrefy  in  a  dead  man's  skull.'" — 
Mouicr  Wiliiams. 

$"Siva."  sa>'s  Baboo  Bholanautli  Chunder,  "with  his  matted  locks, 
besmeared  body,  and  half-cloaed  eyes,  well  perKonifics  the  man  who 
drinks  a  glass  too  much.  The  toper-gud  may  be  thought  to  represent  the 
Indian  Bacchuc" 
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the  god*  producing  a  constant  clamour ;  while  a  band  is 
stationed  near,  which  makes  a  horrible  noise  with  brass  instru- 
ments and  shells.t  Attached  thereto  is  a  Holy  Well,  said 
to  be  "The  Sweat  of  Siva,"  into  which  offerings  of  flowers, 
rice,  sugar,  etc.,  are  continually  cast  by  the  devotees,  the 
stench  of  which,  as  they  decompose,  is  abominable,  and  of 
which  the  worshippers  drink  with  devout  delight,  receiving 
the  gift  in  both  hands  from  the  priest.  (Just  by  is  a  box  for 
thank-offeristgs.)  Near  this  is  the  MANI-Karnika,  another 
Sacred  Well  of  the  very  highest  reputation,  and  universally 
resorted  to  by  the  pilgrims,  but  horribly  foul,  to  bathe  in 
which  "  cleanses  "  (instantly)  "  from  all  sin."  Many  chiefs  of 
distant  provinces,  who  cannot  themselves  come  to  Benares, 
send  deputies  hither  to  worship  and  receive  the  benefit  on 
their  behalf 

Close  by  the  Bisscshwar  is  the  Temple  of  Unna  Pooma— 
a  far  more  stately  building,  with  a  grand  choir — in  which 
that  goddess  is  represented  as  a  little  woman  with  a  body  of 
marble,  a  gilt  face,  and  four  arms,  holding  in  her  hands  the 
utensils  of  a  Hindoo  kitchen  ;  over  which  it  may  be  presumed 
she  is  thought  to  preside  in  every  household  of  her  wor- 
shippers. 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  city  is  a  reservoir — Pisach-Mochan 
— which  all  pilgrims  must  visit,  and  in  which  all  residents  of 
Benares  must  bathe  at  least  once  a  year  An  annual  fair  is 
held  there,  and  no  doubt  attracts  many  of  the  gypsies  of  India.^ 

The  Temple  of  Kasi-devi,  the  goddess  of  Benares,  is  said 
to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  "  Holy  City."  Near  this  is  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Vedavyas,  the  compiler  of  the  Vedas, 
an  image  of  whom  occupies  a  niche  in  the  wall. 


■  The  temple  bells  of  I  ndia  are  famous  for  the  dcpUi  and  purity  of  thclrtone. 

t  "Tlie  scene  at  vespers  is  one  of  great  solemnity,"  says  ihc  Hiiidoo 
writer  Baboo  Bholanaulh  Chundcr.  "  The  altar  is  then  brilliantly  illumined. 
The  emblem  is  richly  adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers  ;  aromaiics  are 
burned,  lo  diffuse  the  fragrance  of  incense ;  various  instruments  are 
played  upon,  sinking  up  au  agreeable  concert.  Hymns  chanted  from  the 
Vedas  rise  in  sonorous  accent ;  the  chorus  is  swelled  by  the  worshippers, 
and  tune  is  kept  by  the  beat  of  their  palms.  Dancing  and  songs  follow 
in  routine.  The  god  is  next  served  with  his  supper.  Then  he  has  his 
bhang,  his  betel,  and  his  chitlttm,  tu  go  to  bed.  wrapped  up  in  a  shawl  in 
>vinler,  or  a  brocade  in  summer." 

I  This  vagabond  race  seems  to  t)e  of  Indian  origin. 
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There  arc  numerous  temples  to  Ganesa,  the  elephant-headed 
god.*  The  festival  of  this  god  is  observed  with  special 
ceremonies  at  Benares.f  "  lie  is  the  god  of  wisdom,  of 
prudence,  and  of  commerce ;  and  his  presence  wards  off 
dangers  ;  for  which  reason  he  presides  over  the  doors  of 
houses  of  business.  All  contracts  open  with  the  invocation 
of  Ganesa,  which  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  simple  sign,  the 
form  of  which  resembles  the  trunk  adorning  the  face  of  the 
god." 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  popular  temples  in  Benares 


*  Strange  to  sayi  an  English  lady  has  prefaced  her  beautiful  and  interest- 
falg  work  "  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,"  with  the 
nllowing  invocation  to  Ganesa:  "  Work-perfecttng  Gun^shu  !  Salamutl 
GSn^hT— Gan6sh  I  Two-mothered  !  One-toothed  f  Portly -paunched  !  Ele- 
pbant-faccd  Gundshu  !  Salam  !  1  Moon-crowned  !  Triple-eyed !  Thou  who 
in  all  aHairs  clainiest  precedence  in  adoration  I  Calamity-averting  Ganteh  1 
Salam ! !  Thou  who  art  invoked  on  the  commencement  of  a  journey,  the 
w-Tiling  of  a  book,  Salam  \  \  Oh  !  GSn^sh,  *  put  not  thine  ears  to  sleep  I ' 
Encourage  me.  and  then  behold  my  bravery  !  Call  me  your  own  fox.  then 
will  you  see  me  perform  the  exploits  of  a  lion ! '  *  What  fear  need  he  have 
of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  who  has  Noah  for  a  pilot?"  First-bom  of 
Mohdae6  and  Parvuti  I  God  of  Prudence  and  Policy !  Patron  of  Litera- 
ture !  Salam  I  \     May  it  be  said,  '  All !  she  writes  like  G^n^sh  ! "  " 

t  "The  festival  of  Ganesa,"  says  Monsieur  Kousselet  (1882),  *'  is  cele- 
brated with  extraordinary  magnificence  at  Benares,  where  this  deity 
possesses  at  least  two  hundred  sanctuaries.  Early  in  the  morning  proces- 
sions are  formed  in  front  of  each  temple.  An  eftigy  of  the  god,  made  in 
terra-cotta  expressly  for  the  occasion,  painted  and  ornamented  with  gilding 
and  tinsel,  is  placed  in  a  velvet  palanquin,  surmounted  by  a  richly  em- 
broidered dais;  priests  and  musicians  surround  the  idol,  and  the  cortege 
moves  on  slowly  towards  the  river.  Before  them  advance  the  richly-robed 
bayaderes,  dancing  a  solemn  measure  and  waving  their  scarves.  These 
bayaderes  are  young  girls  who  have  been  widowed  before  becoming  wives, 
whose  families  dedicate  them  trt  the  service  of  the  gcKl  to  avoid  seeing 
them  become  ordinary  nautchnis.  They  lead  a  very  retired  life,  at  least 
to  all  appearance,  and  never  dance  except  in  the  temple  or  at  religious 
ceremonies. 

"  The  numerous  processions  soon  arrive  on  the  quays,  which  then 
present  a  truly  fairy-like  scene.  The  crowds,  dressed  in  their  holiday 
attire,  group  themselves  on  the  broad  stairs  of  the  ghats,  the  steps  of 
which  are  not  visible  for  the  unceasing  streams  of  Brahmins  and  bayaderes 
surrounding  the  idols ;  and  tlic  river  itself  is  covered  with  thousands  of 
boats  gaily  adorned  with  flags.  These  boats  arc  long  skiffs,  some  with 
sails  and  some  with  oars.  Their  prows  rise  erect  out  of  tlic  water,  and 
terminate  in  the  figure  of  a  bird  or  a  quadruped  ;  the  ceulre,  and  sometimes 
the  stern,  being  covered  by  a  light  pavilion  supported  by  elegant  gilt 
pillars.  The  idols,  with  the  Brahmins  and  bayaderes,  lake  their  places  in 
the  boats,  which  arc  ranged  in  order,  and  defile  before  the  quays  ;  and  the 
songs  and  noise  of  instruments,  and  llie  clamours  of  the  crowd,  fill  the  atr. 
The  procession  on  the  water  continues  until  sunset,  when,  immediately 
upon  the  disappearance  of  the  resplendent  orb,  the  boats  come  to  a  standstill. 
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is  that  of  Durga,  the  wife  of  Siva  (identical  with  the  goddess 
Kali  of  Calcutta) ;  it  is  elaborately  carved  from  base  to 
pinnacle,  but  significantly  smeared  all  over  with  red  ochre, 
with  which  the  tongue  and  lips  of  the  image  are  dyed  ;  for 
this  goddess  delights  in  blood,  and  in  the  sickness  and  death 
of  mankind  ;  and  bloody  sacrifices  are  presented  to  her,  in  the 
hope  that  she  will  accept  the  life  of  the  animal  offered  in  lieu 
of  that  of  a  human  being ;  she  is  also  applied  to  for  various 
gifts  which  she  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  bestow.  Here 
occupying  the  various  courts,  floor,  pillars,  and  roof  of  the 
temple,  and  swarming  all  around  in  the  trees,  on  the  houses, 
and  in  the  streets  and  bazaars,  arc  the  *' holy"  MONKEYS, 
of  a  rich  orange  colour  (representatives  and  near  relatives 
of  the  god  Hanuman),  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands — 
from  the  great,  fat-paunchcd,  long-bearded  patriarch  to  the 
"  baby  "  in  arms — being  revered  (much  to  their  satisfaction) 
as  gods  and  goddesses,  and  allowed  full  licence  to  do  as 
they  please ;  of  which  licence  tliey  take  every  imaginable 
advantage,  surrounding  the  visitor  immediately  he  enters, 
and  demanding  gifts  of  all.  They  are  fed  with  fond  in- 
dulgence  by    their    worshippers,"    and    daily    witness    the 

and  the  idols  are  solemnly  flung  into  the  waters  of  the  sacred  stream.  But 
the  festival  does  not  terminate  there.  The  quays  soon  become  full  of 
\\^\\,  fireworks  burst  out  on  all  sides,  and  boats  ornamented  with  lanterns 
Ime  the  vast  bay  in  every  direction.  The  Europeans  and  the  wealthy 
Hindoos  in  their  turn  enter  their  boats,  and,  taking  v^ith  them  nautchnis 
and  musicians,  proceed  to  take  part  in  the  night  fete,  and  enjoy  the  un- 
rivalled spectacle." 

•  "These  funny  creatures,"  says  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  "are  fed  by 
pilgrims ;  they  enjoy  the  happiest,  most  guileless  existence  in  Benares  ; 
and  although  panics  have  been  occasioned  by  accidents  befalling  them — a 
broken  leg  having  in  one  instance  sent  a  foncboding  gloom  over  the  more 
religious  inhabitants  of  the  city — they  themselves  seem  strangely  un- 
conscious of  responsibility,  and  leap  and  climb,  and  jabber,  and  amuse 
themselves  in  a  way  which  is  really  delightful  to  their  human  descend- 
onH  I "  "  Often,  howevrr,"  says  Sir  Municr  Williams  (speaking  of 
monkeys  generally  throughout  India),  "a  troop  will  make  its  appearance  in 
a  village,  tear  off  the  roof  of  a  native  house,  or  do  even  worse  damage  out 
of  sheer  wantonness.  Yet  nn  householder  would  ever  dream  of  reprisals. 
The  sacTcd  cliararter  of  the  monkey  shields  him  from  all  harm."  "It  is 
certain  death,"  I>r.  Macleod  further  obser\'e5,  "to  a  European  to  kill  a 
monkey ;  and  it  is  not  Iohk  since  a  young  ofticcr  who  did  this  was  shot  in 
his  bed  by  his  scr\'ant.  The  WTCtched  naiivt;  had  the  true  martyr  spirit, 
though  his  light  was  but  darkness.  He  entreated  Ihc  lad  not  to  kill  the 
animal,  assuring  him  that  his  fate  was  sealed  if  he  did  so.  The  young 
man  persisted  in  wantonly  destroying  his  former  pet ;  and  two  days  after- 
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sacrifices  to  Durga,  which  they  appear  to  regard  with  con- 
siderable interest,  climbing  one  over  the  other  into  the  best 
places  to  observe  them.  *'  A  certain  Bengal  rajah,"  says  Sir 
Monicr  Williams,  "spent  100,000  rupees  in  marrying  a  male 
and  female  monkey,  with  all  the  paraphernalia,  pageant,  and 
expense  usual  at  the  wedding  of  high-caste  human  beings. 
The  male  monkey  was  borne  along  in  a  costly  vehicle,  had 
a  crown  fastened  on  his  head,  and  a  whole  array  of  servants 
to  wait  on  him.     The  festivities  lasted  twelve  days." 

There  is  a  temple  sacred  to  the  Naugrah,  that  is  the  SuN 
(specially  worshipped  on  Sunday),  the  MoON  (regarded  as  an 
all-powerful  physician,  though  her  adorers  resort  to  human 
doctors),  and  the  several  great  PLANETS.  The  Hindoos 
begin  every  important  religious  ceremony  with  the  worship 
of  the  Naugrah. 

A  temple  of  the  most  aristocratic  resort  is  that  of  Jageswar, 
the  Lord  of  Sacrifice ;  which  idol  is  merely  a  round  block  of 
stone,  in  which  it  is  considered  that  Siva  is  embodied,  and 
over  which  in  hot  weather  a  stream  of  water  is  continually 
directed  to  keep  his  godship  cool. 

Another  temple  is  called  the  Temple  of  the  Stick — a  stone, 
four  feet  high,  shaped  like  a  truncheon,  which  sometimes 
receives  a  stiver  mask  or  face,  and  is  especially  worshipped 
on  Sundays  and  Tuesdays,  represents  the  official  staff  of  the 
head  police  officer  or  magistrate,  and  is  considered  the  Divine 
protector  of  t/w  city.  Priests  with  peacocks*  feathers  stand  in 
front  of  this  temple,  and  tap  penitent  offenders  with  these  as 
a  punishment  for  their  sins. 

One  quadrangle  of  the  Temple  of  Kamcswar  has  its  entire 
area  filled  with  shrines,  each  containing  several  idols.  Many 
temples  in  Benares  have  large  collections  of  idols  in  them. 
The  Trilochan  (or  Three-Eyed)  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  pan- 
theon for  the  general  deposit  of  all  sorts  of  divinities,  which 
are  placed  on  the  floor,  and  inserted  into  the  walls.     Similar 


wards  this  servant,  who  had  been  up  to  that  fatal  morning  attached  and 
devoted  to  him,  shot  him  in  the  back  with  his  own  gun  as  he  lay  in  his 
bed.  and  then  stood  quite  still,  holding  the  smnkin^  weapon  in  his  hands 
until  he  was  seized.  He  never  attempted  to  elude  his  fate  or  deny  his 
rrime,  and  the  only  grief  he  showed  was  for  his  young  master's  fate.  As 
for  his  own  doom,  he  never  said  more  than  *  He  killed  me  as  well  as  him- 
self when  he  shot  the  monkey.'" 
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temples  generally,  though  with  their  courts  occupying  seve- 
rally a  considerable  space,  are  usually — as  we  have  already 
seen  -of  very  narrow  dimensions,  and  contain  only  one 
small  enclosure,  in  which,  besides  the  presiding  deity,  several 
inferior  deities  are  frequently  placed,  leaving  not  enough  room 
for  a  dozen  persons  to  present  their  offerings  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  observe  the  prescribed  ceremonies  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

VV'e  arc  told  by  those  who  have  frequented  the  pagodas  that 
the  worship  of  the  idols  is  conducted  somewhat  as  follows : — 
At  the  dawn  of  day  comes  from  the  various  temples  a  din 
of  horns  and  drums,  enough  to  terrify  any  one  not  acquainted 
with  the  cause.  At  sunrise  the  officiating  priest  (in  many  of 
the  temples  musicians,  vocalists,  and  dancing  women  also 
attend*),  having  first  cleaned  his  teeth,  bathed,  and  placed 
the  sacred  signs  of  his  faith  upon  his  forehead.f  opens  the 
door  of  the  temple,  and  prostrates  himself  before  the  image  : 
he  washes  it  with  Ganges  water,  rubs  it  with  clarified  butter 
(to  make  it  shine,  we  suppose),  says  some  prayers  to  it  in 
a  hurried  way,  strews  flowers,  sweetmeats,  boiled  rice,  etc., 
before  it,  and  begs  it  to  enjoy  itself.  He  then  admits  the  lay 
worshippers  (some  of  whom  visit  numerous  temples,  one  after 
another,  of  a  morning).  Having  bathed  in  the  Ganges  (the 
first  thing  to  be  done)  and  walked  two  or  three  times  round 
the  building,  muttering  their  prayers.^  they  come,  men  and 

*  In  the  great  temples  they  attend  twice  every  day,  to  play  and  sing 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods. 

t  These  marks  are  made  with  white  earth  or  paint,  and  arc  somptimes 
perpendicular,  sometimes  circular,  and  sometimes  horizontal,  according  to 
the  particular  god  whom  the  Brahmin  specially  worships,  and  who  is 
symbolised  thereby. 

^  "  A  story  is  told  of  a  certain  converted  Hindoo,  who  took  occasion  to 
recount  his  experiences  before  becoming  a  Christian.  It  appears  that  he 
had  been  troubled  with  a  constant  longing  for  a  vision  of  Vishnu,  and  in 
his  distress  consulted  a  Brahmin,  who  ioTurmed  him  that  to  obtain  the 
desired  vision  he  would  have  to  repeat  a  particular  text  eight  hundred 
thousand  limes.  This  he  accomplished,  by  dint  of  hard  ivorlc  uight  and 
day,  in  three  months;  and  on  complalaing  to  his  friend,  the  Brahmin,  that 
no  resuU  followed,  was  told  that  he  must  have  made  some  slight  mistake 
in  the  repetition  of  some  one  text,  and  that  any  such  slip  necessitated  his 
going  throuf*h  the  whole  process  again. 

"The  mere  mechanical  process  of  constantly  repeating  *  Hari'— one  of 
the  names  of  Krishna— is  said  to  secure  admission  to  Vishnu's  heaven. 
Haridas  is  said  to  have  retired  to  a  secluded  place  for  the  purpose  of 
repeating  the  word  '  Hari '  three  hundred  thousand  times  daily.    £ven  a 
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of  a  gross   and   filthy  character  are  openly  sung,  and  the 
women  dance  indecently  before  the  images. 

There  are  numerous  Hindoo  festivals,  of  which  the  Divali, 
or  Feast  of  Lamps,  seems  the  most  pleasing.  "  The  Divali," 
says  Sir  Monier  Williams,  "  is  celebrated  with  splendid  effect 
at  Benares.  There  its  magnificence  is  heightened  by  the 
situation  of  the  city  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  unique 
contour  of  the  buildings.  At  the  approach  of  night  small 
earthen  lamps,  fed  with  oil,  arc  prepared  by  millions,  and 
placed  quite  close  together,  so  as  to  mark  out  every  line  of 
mansion,  palace,  temple,  minaret,  and  dome  in  streaks  of 
fire.  AM  the  vessels  in  the  river  are  lighted  up,  and  the 
city  is  a  blaze  of  light.  Viewed  from  the  water  it  presents 
a  superb  spectacle,  '  a  scene  of  fairy  splendour,'  the  like  of 
which  is  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  city  of  the  world. 
Similar  spectacles  in  the  great  European  capitals  appear 
absolutely  paltry  by  comparison." 

(Every  day  in  the  week,  however,  has  its  sacred  character. 
"  Monday  is  especially  sacred  to  Siva.  Pious  persons  often 
fast  on  this  day,  and  worship  the  Linga  in  the  evening. 
Saturday  is  Hanuman  (the  monkey  god)'s  day,  and  offerings 
are  especially  made  to  him  on  that  day.  Then  the  eighth 
day  in  every  lunar  fortnight  is  sacred  to  Durga.  This  is 
a  day  when  no  .study  is  allowed,  and  therefore  called  Anad- 
hyaya.  Indeed,  holy  days  and  non-reading  days  may  be 
multiplied  indefinitely.  Thus,  a  pupil  will  stop  reading  and 
go  home  if  it  happens  to  thunder,  if  any  person  or  animal 
chances  to  pass  between  himself  and  his  teacher,  if  a  guest 
arrives,  and  often  during  the  greater  part  of  the  rainy 
season."  •) 

The  Panch-Kosi,  or  Holy  Road,  encircles  Benares,  as  the 
boundary  of  the  sacred  domain  on  the  extreme  east  of  which 
the  city  stands.  Its  length  is  about  fifty  miles ;  but  in  its 
whole  course  it  is  never  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  city. 

L  Within  this  boundary  every  inch  and  everything  U  sacred  ; 

I  whoever   dies   within   it   is  sure   of  happiness   after   death  ; 

I  outside  it  there  is  no  special  sanctity  whatever.     Hundreds 

I  of  temples  are  distributed  along  the  Road,  and  all  the  deities 
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to  whom  these  are  devoted  arc  supposed  to  watch  ov( 
To  perform  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Panch-Kosi,  going 
whole  round,  is  considered  an  act  of  great  merit.  It  must, 
houever,  be  performed  on  foot  (except  in  the  case  of  the 
sick  and  infirm,  who  are  scarcely  supposed  to  earn  equal 
merit),  and  according  to  certain  rules  laid  down.  Every' 
good  Hindoo  living  in  the  city  of  Benares  is  required 
perform  the  pilgrimage  of  the  sacred  road  once  ycarl 
The  journey  occupies  six  days,  and  has  its  regular  slag 
Before  setting  out  each  morning  the  pilgrim  must  bathe,  a 
at  the  end  of  the  day's  journey  must  bathe  again,  it 
customary  for  many  pilgrims  to  travel  together*  On  com- 
pleting the  journey,  they  must  pay  a  visit  to  the  temple  of 
Sakhi  Binayaka,  to  have  the  fact  verified,  which,  if  they  om 
to  do,  they  forfeit  all  merit  or  profit 

There  are  five  celebrated  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Ben 
which  together  constitute  a  complete  course  for  the  pilgri 
It  begins  at   Asa  Sangam,  in  the  extreme  south  ;  when 
having  worshipped,  he  proceeds  to  Dasasamcdh,!  and  wof* 
ships  again.     He  thence  goes  on  to  Mani  Kamika,  where  fa 
bathes  ;  thence  advances  to  Panchganga,  and  thence  to  Bama 
Sangam,  at  both  of  which  he  pays  his  devotions  and  oflcrin 
Me  has  thus  traversed  the  city  from  south  to  north,  havi 
kept  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  throughout  the  whole  distance, 
and  worshipped  at  ever>'  ghat4 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Buddhist  pagoda — th. 
of  the  Nepaulese — with  Chinese  roof  and  bell  tower,  gUtteri 
with  gold— the  only  temple  to  Buddha  in  the  city.     A  Jain 

•  "  Mai  Ganga  ki  jai  !  Gan^d  mai  l-iJaiS  ! 

'  Long  live  maternal  Ganges  ! '  pilgrims  sing, 
As  with  tired  shuffling  sleps  they  ivcnd  their  way, 
Dusl-cover'd,  footsore,  worn." 

"  India,"  a  dcicriptivc  poem.    By  H,  H.  H".  ^vmAj 

tThc  prince  of  places  of  pilgrimage:  "whoever  worships  here 
escape  all  future  transmigration  and  go  straight  to  Paradise." 

\  Sherririg 

S  See  ail  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Jains  and  their  WontUpv**  ia 
at  Hnme  for  1S76,  pp.  ::  16-19, 

T 

1i.     , 

dilTcririj^  Ir". 

wonhip  ol  1 

or  Vishnu  nl  the   UutJoo6.      Aa  h  aea  ul    UudUhivU  ibetr  i«Ugj( 
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temple  stands  near  Samatli,  the   ancient   Buddhist  ruin  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.     The  Jains  have  been  con- 

ksidcrcd  to  be  Buddhists,  but  are  not ;  for  the  Jains  admit  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  which  the   Buddhists  deny. 
Jainism  appears,  however,  to  be  an  offshoot  from  Buddhism,* 
One  of  the  most  curious  buildings,  and  the  very  oldest,  and 
certainly  to  the  European  scientist  the  most  interesting  in 
Benares,  is  the  Man  Mundil — the  ancient  stone  Observatory, 
L^ which  contains  the  zodiac  and  otiier  circles  of  the  armillary 
^■sphere  ;  possesses  an  equatorial  and  an  equinoctial  sundial, 
the  latter  having  a  gnomon  of  thirty-nine  feet  (all  of  stone  f)  ; 

I  a  brass  azimuth  circle,  etc.  ;  %  and  is  cloistered  round,  for 
tlie  accommodation  of  astronomers  and  students.  It  is  one 
of  five  erected  by  that  great  Rajpoot  prince,  warrior,  and 
statesman,  Jey  Sing  (so  famous  in  Hindoo  histor>*),§  by  the 
command  of  the  Emperor  Mohammed  Shah,  at  DelhiJ  Benares, 
[ultra,  Oujcin,  and  Jey  pore,  about  the  year  1710;  but  appears 

isidcn-d  pure,  and  free  from  the  obscenities  so  conspicuous  in  Hindoo 

rship ,  whilst,  in  fact,  perhaps  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  but  the  symbols 

fcwiT,  and.  indeed,  almost  confined  to  the  feet  of  Paiasnath,  and  the 

jealously  ronreal  their  esoteric  doctrines. — Hooker. 

Irmples  of  the  Jains  seem  to  be  "an   Imitation  of  the  Buddhist 

temples  without  the  cells  for  the  priests.    Their  religious  slniclures  consist 

of  a  sanctuary*  surmounted  by  a  spire  ;  in  front  of  this  a  pillared  vestibule, 

with  a  dome ;  and  round  the  whole  an  arcaded  enclosure,  with  cells  aJl 

round  contain  mg  images.     The  cells  are  also  surmounted  with  spires,  and 

'  "le  arcades  uilh  domes  arc  often  repeated  to  a  considerable  number  within 

jTie  ori'-losure.   The  most  striking  feature  of  this  style  is  the  dome,  which  is 

»<  d  by  horizontal  jointing,  not  with  regular  arclie*.  The  domes,  with 

;tl  .  bracket-capitals,  etc.,  are  all  elaborately  decorated." 

i  titre  was  also  iu  1 887  a  Sikh  monastery  at  Benares.     "  The  Sikhs  arc 
kot  properly  idolaters,  though  to  some  extent  they  may  conform  now  to 
"le  Hindf/oism  around.    Here  there  were  cells  around  the  central  shrine,  in 
rhich  ascetics  can  take  up  Iheir  abode." — Mr.  Wigram's  Tour. 
t  ■'  Finding  that  brass  instruments  did  not  come  up  to  the  ideas  which  he 
lad  furmed  of  accuracy,  because  of  the  smallncss  of  their  size,  the  want  of 
livision  into  minutes,  the  shaking  and  wearing  of  their  axes,  the  displace- 
icnt  of  the  centre  of  the  circles,  and  the  shifting  of  the  planes  of  the 
(iruraents,  he  erected  the  existing  great  works  of  stone  and  lime;  of 
rrfett  stability,  witb  attention  to  the  rules  of  geometry,  and  adjustments 
the  meridiat)  and  to  the  latitude  of  the  place."— Wj/(j//f  Researches, 
There  must  have  been  oilier  insinimenls  than  those  which  now  remain 
Benares.     It  would  seem  that  some  of  these  are  preser\'cd  in  the  courts 
the  Hindoo  princes  of  Rajptnitana. 
T  KiEured  in  Hookers  Hitnatnyon  Jimmal,  i.,  63-65. 

:rn  the  native  .State  of  Jeyporc  owes  its  existence  and  all  its 
See  further  interesting  parttcularsof  Jey  Sing  in  M.  Rousselet's 
iiHD.i  .*nd  its  Native  Princes,"  p.  235. 
II  Figured  and  described  hi  Penny  Magaxiiu^  June  6th.  184a 
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to  be  now  almost  unused,  while  the  very  purpose  of  some  of 
the  instruments  seems  unknown.  Who  can  see  this  Observa- 
tory, after  visiting  the  city^  without  recalllntj  the  passage,  "All 
the  gods  of  the  heathen  arc  but  idols  ;  but  IT  is  the  Lord 
THAT  MADE  THE  IIeavens"?  It  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  Hindoo  astronomy  had  its  origin  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years  before  our  era — tfu  Brtilmuns  claim  for  it  an 
antiquity  of  more  than  two  million  years*  The  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
astronomers  of  India  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  same  by 
Hipparchus  ;  and  it  seems  that  astronomical  events  of  ancient 
date  ha\'c  been  ascertained  by  their  tables  w  ith  much  accuracy, 
and  that  many  of  the  elements  of  the  Brahmins'  calculations, 
especially  for  remote  ages,  have  been  verified  by  an  astonish- 
ing coincidence  with  the  tables  of  modern  European  astronomy. 
Both  Hindoo  and  European  science  have  distinguished  that 
part  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets  are  performed,  from  the  rest  of  the  celestial 
sphere  ;  there  is  an  almost  perfect  identity  between  them  in 
the  number  and  names  of  the  zodiacal  signs  ;  in  both  systems 
time  is  divided  into  periods  of  seven  days,  and  the  ecliptic 
into  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees.  Their  calculations  of 
eclipses,  which  arc  made  with  great  expedition  and  certainty, 
arc  another  illustration  of  their  astronomical  skill.  An  astro- 
nomical almanac  of  the  highest  reputation  is  annually  issued 
from  Benares.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  so-called 
science  of  astrology  should  be  associated  with  their  astronomy. 
We  have  already  said  that  the  ap]>earance  of  Benares  from 
the  Ganges  is  grand,  impressive,  and  unique  ;t  and  that  it  has 
been  called,  and  justly,  "the  Indian  Venice."  But  a  walk 
through  the  city— which  has  an  average  "  depth"  of  one  mile — 
sadly  disappoints  the  traveller.  The  central  streets— in  which 
Europeans  are  seldom    seen,  and  through  which,  indeed,  it 


- 


•  In  astronomy,  etc.. "  the  Vedic  Hindoos  were  the  teachers  of  Pythagoras 
and  Plato,  of  Aristotle  and  Hippocrates,  as  well  as  of  the  Arabs.  .  .  .  The 
Vcdic  system — which  had  given  the  West  the  knowledge,  of  numbers  and 
of  the  stars,  down  even  to  the  mnc  numerals,  which  we  incorrectly  ascribe 
to  the  Arab  middlemen,  who  only  rcwved  their  use,  was  the  first  to  teach 
the  healing  art,  according  to  the  greatest  linng  authority." 

t  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Obsen-atury  is  aaiil,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  be  peculiarly  fine,  especially  the  beautiful  curve  of  the  ri\*cr. 
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might  sometimes  be  dangerous  for  them  to  pass — are  com- 
posed of  lofty  houses— often  painted  a  glaring  red,  or 
decorated  with  "  pictures  "  in  vermilion,  ochre,  or  Indigo,  of 
men,  women,  tigers,  nondescript  animals,  flowers,  and  uncouth 
mythological  emblems,  as  well  as  with  plasters  of  cowdung ; 
and  also  disfigured  with  hideous  "gods,"  whose  shrines  arc 
everywhere  to  be  observed — have  narrow,  winding  ways  be- 
tween them  almost  impervious  to  light  and  air;  "a  maze  of 
alleys  and  lanes  so  narrow  that  '  even  narrow  seems  a  term 
too  wide  for  them,' "  but  arc  nevertheless  often  occupied  by 
some  wandering  Brahmin  bull.  They  are  divided  into  wards, 
each  separated  by  a  gate.  Some  of  the  streets  arc  remarkable 
for  the  strong  contrasts  they  present  of  "  princely  mansions 
and  mean  tenements,  handsome  edifices  and  fantastic  freaks 
of  architecture,  crowded  shrines  and  empty  sanctuaries,  bright 
new  temples  and  dilapidated  fanes,  freshly-gilded  domes  and 
mildewed  pinnacles,  graceful  minarets  and  unsightly  cupolas, 
open  streets  and  impassable  lanes,  dirty  squares  and  well-kept 
quadrangles — everywhere,  and  from  every  ix)int  of  view,  a 
strange  intermingling  of  the  beautiful  and  the  grotesque,  the 
tasteful  and  the  bizarre,  the  simple  and  the  extravagant."* 
The  better  sort  of  houses  arc  of  Chunar  stone,  six  or  seven 
stories  high,  and  have  a  low,  narrow  door  or  archway  leading 
into  a  square  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  walls  with  few 
and  small  windows  ;  they  have  a  meeting-place  over  the  en- 
trance for  the  men  of  the  family,  to  whose  use  the  best  rooms,t 
with  the  verandahs  and  the  balconies,  are  appropriated  ;  while 
the  inferior  rooms  at  the  top,  the  windows  of  which  never  look 
into  the  street,  are  occupied  by  the  women.  The  lower  parts 
arc  inhabited  by  the  domestic  animals  (cows,  goats,  etc.),  and 
stink  of  tobacco,  fish,  onions,  and  oil  (with  which  is  mingled 
the  smell  of  foul  wells  and  tanks,  stagnant  cesspools,  accumu- 
lated refuse,  and  the  odour  of  the  burning  dead  from  the 
riverside)  ;  while  nothing  but  noise,  shouting,  quarrelling, 
blowing  of  horns  and  beating  of  tom-toms,  is  to  be  heard  in 
the  bazaars,  where  a  mingled  crowd  of  people  of  all  classes 

•  Moiuer  Williams. 

t  Even  !hc  beat  houses  have  little  furniture — no  tables  or  chairs,  cxccpi 
wliete  Europeans  visit ;  and  grnrra])y,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  sofa 
runninj;  along  the  sides  of  i)ic  room,  a  sleeping  rug.  a  pillow,  and  a  box. 
Bedrooms,  as  distinct  apartments,  appear  to  be  unknown. 
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from  all  parts  of  India,  and  even  from  distant  Thibet  and 
Burmah,  with  whom  are  interspersed  Turks,  Tartars,  Persians, 
Armenians,  and  other  representatives  of  Oriental  nations,  is 
to  be  found. 

Many  of  the  streets  appear  to  be  appropriated,  as  elsewhere, 
to  distinct  trades  and  callings.  Some  are  lined  with  little 
stalls,  in  which  are  sold  various  beautiful  products  of  the 
loom.  Here  may  be  seen  the  (male)  embroiderers  of  muslins, 
etc.,  engaged  in  their  (womanly)  occupation  ;  they  also,  it 
would  seem,  repair  shawls,  land  that  so  skilfully  that  worn 
ones  are  made  to  look  equal  to  new,  and  sold  as  new  in  the 
bazaars,  it  being  impossible  for  any  one  but  an  expert  to 
detect  the  difference.  Here  are  sellers  of  beetle-wings,  which 
are  used  in  embroidery  with  beautiful  effect  Here  are  minia- 
ture painters,  and  sellers  of  paintings  on  ivory,*  representing 
native  princes,  famous  buildings,  etc. ;  and  also  ivory-carvers. 
Every  here  and  there  arc  to  be  found  sellers  of  images  for 
worship.  Here  is  an  idol-wrtX'^r'j :  an  open  doorway  with 
strangely  wrought  pillars  leads  to  an  inner  quadrangle,  in 
which  arc  seated  a  number  of  people,  some  of  whom  are 
preparing  wood  for  statuar)',  others  carving  out  the  shapes  of 
their  familiar  gods,  others  painting  similar  figures,  which  on 
consecration  will  become  divine.  We  arc  told  that  as  the 
great  festivals  approach  these  idol-makers  seem  to  multiply 
prodigiously  ;  that  everywhere  images  are  to  be  seen  in  every 
stage  of  progress,  together  with  fragments  of  broken  and 
defaced  ones,  and  piles  of  limbs  and  bodies.  Here  are  vendors 
of  astrological  books  and  prints  ;  and  sellers  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  for  offerings  in  the  pagodas.  Here  is  the  brass 
bazaar,  occupied  by  the  workers  in  that  metal,  who  make  the 
various  utensils  and  vessels  used  in  the  temples,!  and  whose 

*  "  Painlings  on  talc  are  alsn  executed  in  Benares,  illustrating  trades  and 
industries  and  the  religious  ceremonies  and  festivals  of  the  Hindoos," — 
Mukkarji, 

t  "Most  kinds  of  ornamental  brass  work  now  made  in  India  had  their 
origin  in  religion ;  and  their  hcaclquartera  were  in  places  of  pilgrimage, 
where  large  numbers  of  pilgrims  flocked  from  all  partit  of  India  and  took 
away  a  number  of  such  vessels  as  memeutoes  of  their  visits  to  the  holy 
shrines." — Ibid, 

In  Mt3s  Gordon  C  s  work  on  India,  she  has  given  a  most  graphic 

account  of  tlic  lem*  •tole  serricea  at  Benares.    She  observes  that 

it  "  is  impossible  b  the  bazaars  of  this  city  without  recalling 

the  descriptions  of  '<e  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  cauldrons. 
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wares  shine  like  gold  On  all  sides  the  engravers  may  be 
seen  and  heard,  hammer  and  punch  in  hand,  working  away, 
while  a  tinkling  music  fills  the  air,  on  the  several  articles 
which  they  so  richly  adorn  with  the  symbols  of  their  idolatrous 
faith.*  This  is  the  Regent  Street  of  Benares,  and  here  are 
to  be  seen  the  wealthier  Brahmins  in  all  the  pride  of  their 
caste  and  opulence,  and  in  all  the  splendour  of  Indian  attire 
and  pomp  of  retinue,  together  with  nobles  richly  arrayed,  and 
ladies  brilliantly  bejewelled,  passing  in  their  palanquins.  The 
shops  of  the  gold  and  silver  smiths  and  jewellers  appear  to  be 
numerous  and  much  resorted  to.  So  also  are  those  of  the 
confectioners,  and  among  these  the  Brahmin  kinc  roam  at 
will,  feeding  themselves  without  let  or  hindrance,  as  the  sacred 
monkeys  do  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Durga. 
And  here  is  the  Chouk,  in  which  every  variety  of  native 
manufacture — including  swords,  shields,  matchlocks,  etc. — is 
to  be  found.t     As  wc  remarked  at  Calcutta,  the  hand  of  the 

pots,  and  Iwwls ;  the  shovels,  the  snuffers,  and  the  spoons,  the  lamps,  the 
candlesticks,  and  all  manner  of  things  to  be  made  either  of  gold  or  of 
bright  brass  which  might  be  continually  scoured.  Here,  in  the  open  sun- 
light, are  stalls  heaped  up  uath  all  sorts  of  brass  work  for  the  use  of  the 
worshippers :  incense-burners,  and  various  spoons,  basins,  and  lamps, 
pots  and  bowls,  and  a  thousand  other  thinj^  that  the  owners  were  con- 
tinually scouring  till  they  gleamed  in  the  sun." 

Sir  Monier  Williams  says:  "I  ivcnt  into  a  brass-worker's  shop  in  th« 
braziers'  quarter  at  Benares,  where  men  were  engaged  in  manufacturing 
drinking  cups,  salvers,  vases,  and  other  vessels.  These  men  were  seen 
chiselling  out  exquisite,  intricate,  and  beautiful  patterns,  with  no  other 
instrument  than  a  hammer  and  a  nail.  A  purchaser  of  any  such  articles 
requests  to  have  them  weighed  before  buying  them,  and  only  pays  a  shilling 
or  two  beyond  the  actual  value  of  the  brass." 

*  "  Until  quite  lately  their  significance  had  passed  unnoticed.  It  is  true 
they  were  knnwn  tn  be  engraved  with  what  were  supptised  to  be  Das 
Avaiar,  or  ten  incarnations  nf  Vishnu  ;  but  a  hast>'  glance  at  the  grotesque 
figures  was  all  that  was  voiicli.tafed  to  tliem  ;  and  the  value  ol  the  vases  lay 
more  in  thcirrich  colouring  and  delicacy  of  outline  than  in  any  merit  accorded 
tr>  them  un  account  of  their  ornamentation.  One  of  the  first  was  procured 
some  ten  years  ago  in  Benares ;  a  party  had  been  made  up  to  explore  the 
bazaar,  and  wc  came  upon  these  objects,  then  unknown.  The  first  chamber 
was  of  beautiful  workmanship,  composed  of  alternate  copper  and  brass 
diagonals  and  squares,  each  square  or  diagonal  enclosing  an  engraTing."— 
Journal  of  Indian  Art. 

t  "  If  the  excellence  of  the  articles  ^vhich  the  Indian  artificer  produces 
with  no  other  appliances  than  his  hands  and  the  rudest  tools,  and  the 
admirable  traditions  of  fonn,  design,  and  colour  preserved  in  his  produc- 
tioDt.  excite  our  surprise,  we  are  oo  less  astonished  at  the  low  cost  of  his 
workmanship.  I  visited  a  turner's  shop  in  Benares,  where  a  man  was 
making  a  set  of  twenty  boxes,  some  lacquered,  some  coloured,  all  neatly 
constructed,  and  furnished  with  lids,  and  fitting  one  inside  the  other,  so 
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artisan  is  frequently  aided  by  the  foot  (E\en  the  mahout 
guides  his  elephant  by  poking  his  toes  undci-  the  animal's 
ears,  while  he  prods  the  creature's  head  with  his  iron  goad.) 

We  have  spoken  of  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  come 
here.  They  arc  really  countless  (though  JHndooism  makes 
no  proseiyi€s\  and  arrive  constantly,  all  the  year  round. 
Uesides  those  who  arc  brought  here  by  !ong-cherished 
desire,  many  arc  attracted  by  the  invitations  of  men  who  arc 
employed  to  go  from  place  to  place,  extol  the  virtues  of  the 
temples,  and  proclaim  the  benefits  that  will  be  received  by 
those  who  visit  them.  Many  in  all  parts  of  the  land  give  up 
home  and  family,  and  come  hither  to  die,  believing,  as  they 
are  told,  that  tlicy  arc  then  sure  of  immediate  admission  into 
heaven.  Indeed,  they  say  that  even  a  European,  who  eats 
bee/—\}\c  worst  of  crimes  ♦ — will  be  saved  if  he  dies  at  Benares. 
They  come  singing  aloud  the  praises  of  Siva  and  the  glories  of 
the  city.  Here  is  a  great  Gooroo  coming  into  Benares,  escorted 
by  a  large  body  of  the  principal  Marwaris  and  Mahajans.who, 
it  appears,  have  gone  forth  to  meet  him,  and  arc  conducting 
him  to  his  house.  Rajahs  with  great  retinues,  large  harems, 
heralds  and  body-guards,  horsemen  and  footmen  (often  a  sorry 
rabble)  ;  lesser  personages  m  humbler  state  ;  bands  of  women, 
marching  hand  in  hand  ;  number-:,  in  rude  palkees  and  uncouth 
carriages  ;  multitudes  on  foot  {and  these  alone  have  the  full 
benefit  of  pitgrimage)  are  here  to  be  seen.  These  may 
well  carry  us  back  in  imagination  to  the  times  of  old : 
the  going  up  of  the  Jews  thrice  every  year  to  Jerusalem  ;t 
the  old  English  times,  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  and  those 

that  (he  smallest  box  in  the  interiot  of  all  was  not  bigger  than  the  head  of 
a  knitting-needle.  The  price  of  the  whole  nest  of  twenty  boxes  was  not 
more  than  fourpence  €>r  sixpence,  allhniigh  twenty-three  different  manipu- 
Ifttions  were  needed  to  complete  each  box." — Monier  Williams. 

*  "  If  there  be  anything  on  which  a  genuine  Hindoo  is  taught  from 
earUest  infancy  to  look  with  absolute  abhorrence,  it  is  the  Hesh  of  the 
bovine  species ;  and  if  there  be  anything  which  of  itself  singly  must  alone 
degrade  a  man  from  his  caste,  it  is  the  known  participation  of  that  kind 
of  food.  Authentic  instances  are  on  record  ^vhcrein  a  Brahmin,  violently 
seized  by  a  Moslem,  has  had  such  meat  forced  into  his  moulh ;  and  though 
deprived  of  voluntary  agency  us  much  as  the  veriest  automaton,  the  con- 
tamination of  the  touch  was  held  to  lie  so  incapable  of  ablution  that  the 
helpless,  hapless,  unwilliug  victim  of  intolerance  has  been  actually  sunk, 
iihmg  with  his  posterity,  for  ever,  into  the  wTetched  condition  of  outcast" — 
Ufe  of  Dr.  Duff. 

t  Ps.  cxxii.  4. 
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which  followed;  Chaucer,  and  the  road  to  Canterbury;  Bunyan, 
and  his  travellers.  Here  colour  abounds  in  the  pilgrims' attire 
—especially  yellow^  which  seems  to  be  their  favourite.  Many 
of  them  have  painted  on  their  foreheads  the  name  or  emblem 
of  their  god.*  One  is  seen  sweeping  the  pfround  before  him  as 
he  goes,  lest  he  should  tread  upon  an  insect ;  and  some  come 
measuring  their  way  by  stretching  themselves  at  full  length 
on  the  ground  for  the  whole  distance  of  their  journey.  Many 
a  poor  pilgrim  taken  ill  on  the  road  is  allowed  to  perish  and  be 
eaten  by  the  dogs  and  jackals,  because  no  one  can  immediately 
determine  his  caste,  and  they  fear  pollution  if  they  touch  him. 
Fakirs  abound  :  t  some  not  unlike  the  sacred  apes  in  appear- 
ance ;  some  pale  as  death,  smeared  all  over  with  ashes  and 
cowdung  (that  "  most  sacred  of  Indian  cosmetics"),  and  \nth 
hair  long,  matted,  and  dirty,  hanging  down  to  their  heels,  or 
twisted  round  their  heads  like  a  turban  ;  one  with  his  face- 
bones  and  ribs  traced  out  in  white  chalk,  which  makes  him 
look  like  a  skeleton  ;  some  with  their  heads  turned  round, 
ever  looking  behind  them  ;  others  holding  one  arm,  or  both 
arms,  aloft,  rigidly,  their  finger-nails  protruding  like  the  claws 
of  some  great  bird  through  the  clenched  hands  ;  some  with 
the  skin  of  a  wild  beast  thrown  over  their  shoulders  ;  some 
leading  after  them  beautiful  little  cows  of  a  snowy  white,  deco- 
rated with  bells,  feathers,  etc.  Numbers  of  these  fakirs  have 
rosaries  $  round  their  necks, — and,  indeed,  the  Brahmins  and 
many  others,  including  even  the  Mahommedans,  use  them, — 
by  the  aid  of  which  they  repeat  a  multitude  of  prayers,  and  so 
obtain,  as  "  they  say."  future  reward  for  their  self-denial,  "in 
absorption  into  the  DEITY  !  "  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  these 
consider  themselves  gods,  and  claim  and  receive  Divine  wor- 

•  Rt\'.  xiv.  I. 

+  Mrs.  Sherwood  speaks  of  one  standing  by  the  riverside,  "  who  was  said 
to  have  stood  there  in  one  attitude  for  many  years,  until  his  beard  and  his 
nails  had  grown  to  an  enormous  length,  and  the  wry  birds  had  built  their 
nests  in  his  hnir.  We,  of  course,  marvelled  not  a  little  at  this  prodigy;  but 
we  did  not  suspect,  what  has  since  been  discovered,  that  this  appearance  is 
always  kept  up  by  three  or  four  persons,  who  continue  to  relieve  gtianl, 
watching  their  opponnnilies  to  make  the  change  when  no  eye  is  upon 
them." 

I  These  arc  made  of  many  different  materials.  A  special  rosary,  manu- 
factured at  IWnarris,  la  alwHys  made  ot  the  uood  of  some  sacred  trt;e.  On 
every  bead  is  carved  ttie  name  of  their  warrior  god  Ram  ;  and  they  count 
it,  saying  at  every  bead,  *'Ram,  Kam!" 


nttes  frocB  Beouts;  <an>iQg  far  sale  tbe  Gai^gcs  water  diey 
iMrae  bonic  tlKnoc  Otber  visafeQis  are  ictuintiss  vith  cosdy 
mcrchftffedkse — tte  iamom  iwi-— J,  or  doA  of  go>d  ♦  {sM  /or 
itfwv^  m  tkat^fnamt  tmttat^^M  aad  aOicr  brDcacics.t 
(OftCB  so  fine  as  to  be  aB  bat  iMpcmpiiblcX 


m4 aiNM* wtbllNk    TW»«n«i«»wi 
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shawls,  richly  wrought  turbans  (for  which  Benares  is  cele- 
brated), adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  ;  precious  stones 
(the  diamonds  of  the  South  and  of  Bundelkund,  and  the 
pearls  of  Ceylon),  and  other  rare  productions  for  which  the 
Holy  City  is  a  mart  ;  as  wel!  as  with  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  brass  and  copper  ware,  gods^  toys,  etc.,  which,  as  we 
have  observed,  are  largely  made  and  sold  here. 

But  Benares  is,  above  all,  THE  CENTRE  OF  HiNDOOiSM  ; 
and  this  is  seen  not  only  in  the  multitude  of  its  Idols,  its 
Temples,  its  Priests,  and  its  Pilgrims,  but  also  in  the  Literature, 
if  not  the  Science,  of  which  it  is  the  focus. 

We  have  mentioned  Benares  as  the  seat  of  Sanscrit  learn- 
ing.*    Of  the  Sanscrit  languz^e  f  Sir  William  Jones  remarks 

*  A  Sanscrit  college  was  instituted  at  Benares  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  1792.  but  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  th*5  native  pundits.  Id 
1853,  however,  a  very  fine  Gothic  structure  was  erected,  to  which  was  given 
the  title  of  the  Queen's  College,  and  in  which  both  Sanscrit  and  English 
are  studied  under  an  English  principal.  Baboo  Bolanaulh  Chunder  speaks 
of  it,  Pit  a  date  subsequent  to  our  visit  to  the  city,  in  the  highest  terms  as  a 
"  beautiful  edifice  "  ;  "a  gem  in  building";  "a  noble  and  abiding  monument 
in  honour  of  (he  Indian  Seraswattee  in  her  most  devoted  and  classic  city. 
U  is  the  right  thing  in  its  right  place;  a  suitable  m^-morial  la  perpetuate 
the  labours  of  the  antiquary  in  the  field  of  Indian  archaeology'.  The  build- 
ing (he  dwells  with  delight  upon  its  architecture)  is  immaculate  amid 
structures  of  bad  taste  and  skill.  The  glass  is  all  stained.  The  fountains 
impart  a  grandeur  and  state  to  the  institution.  The  library  is  stored  with 
rare  Oriental  manuscripts.  The  museum  is  entertaining  for  its  curiosities. 
There  are  seen  the  reUcs  of  Hindoo  potter>-  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,"  etc..  etc..  etc. 

t  "  Sanskrit,  as  a  language  spoken  by  the  people  at  large,  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  third  century  b.c. 

"  Yet  such  is  the  marvellous  continuity  between  the  past'and  tlic  present 
in  India  that,  in  spite  of  repeated  social  convulsions,  religious  reforms,  and 
foreign  invasions,  Sanskrit  may  be  said  to  be  fitill  the  only  language  that  is 
spoken  over  the  whole  extent  of  that  vast  country. 

"  Even  at  the  present  moment,  after  a  century  of  Etigtish  rule  and  English 
teaching,  I  believe  that  Sanskrit  is  more  widely  understood  in  India  than 
Latin  was  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  Dante. 

"  Whenever  I  receive  a  letter  from  a  learned  man  in  India,  it  is  written 
in  Sanskrit  Whenever  there  is  a  controversy  on  questions  of  law  and 
religion,  the  pamphlets  published  in  India  are  %vrilten  in  Sanskrit.  There 
are  journals  written  in  Sanskrit  tvhich  must  entirely  dt:pcnd  for  their 
support  on  readers  who  prefer  that  classical  language  to  the  vulgar  dialects. 
There  is  the  Pandit,  published  at  Benares,  containing  not  only  editions  of 
ancient  texts,  but  treatises  on  modem  subjects,  reviews  of  books  published 
in  Etigtand.  and  controversial  articles — all  in  Sanskrit. 

"Another  paper  of  the  same  kind  is  the  PratHa-Kamra'Handtni,  the 
Delight  of  Lovers  of  Old  Things,  published  likewise  at  Benares,  and  full 
of  v^uable  materiaLs. 

"  There  is  also  the  Vidyodnya.  the  Rise  of  KnowUdge,  a  Sanskrit  journal, 
published  at  Calcutta.    There  arc  probably  others."— Max  MCller  (1883). 
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that  it  is  "  of  wonderful  structure,  more  perfect  than  Greek, 
more  copious  than  Latin,  and  more  exquisitely  refined  than 
cither  "  ;  •  Adding  says  that  "  it  may  be  considered,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  mountain  dialects,  as  the  parent  of  all 
Indian  languages,  from  the  Indus  to  the  farthest  part  of 
Arracan,  and  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Chinese  Tartary "  ; 
while  the  Hindoos  claim  it  to  be  divine,  "the  writing  of  the 
gods."  European  scholars  know  that  the  whole  sacred  litera- 
ture (the  VedaS)  of  the  Hindoos,  and  nearly  all  their 
numerous  other  works,  scientific  (the  Shastras)  and  literary 
(the  i'uranas),  arc  in  this  language.  Among  the  principal 
of  the  latter  now  extant — for  probably  much  has  been  lost 
during  the  wars  that  have  so  often  desolated  Hindostan — 
are  the  MahabhaRATA  t  and  the  UamayaNA,^  two  mytho- 
logical pocms^the  great  epics  of  India — first  brought  to  our 


*  Sir  W.  Jones  adds.  "  Yel  bearing  to  both  of  tliem  a  stronger  affinity, 
both  in  the  roots  of  verbs  and  in  the  forms  of  grammar,  than  could  possibly 
have  been  produced  by  accident ;  so  strong,  indeed,  that  no  philologer 
could  examine  them  all  three  iiitliout  believing  them  to  have  sprung  from 
some  common  source,  which  perhaps  no  longer  exists."  "Sanscrit 
gramraar,"  says  Hunter,  "  forms  the  keystone  of  pliilologj'." 

t  An  analysis  of  the  leading  story  of  the  Mahdbh&rata  is  contained  in 
Professor  Monier  Williams'  "  Indian  Epic  Poetry." 

4  The  earliest  translation  of  any  part  of  ttie  RAmAyana  published  in 
English  was  that  of  the  first  two  books,  made  by  Carey  and  Marshman  in 
i8c^.  •'  It  was  the  first  publication  from  which  the  English  public  was 
enabled  to  form  any  idea  of  the  general  character  of  Sanscrit  poetrj-.  But 
the  work  was  never  completed  ;  and  for  the  first  ctimpleip  translation  of 
the  Ramflyana  In  any  European  language  the  world  has  been  indebted  to 
Gordesio,  an  Italian  scholar,  whose  edition  of  the  original  text,  printed  at 
thf  Government  press  in  Paris,  is  perhaps  the  most  splendid  spcrimen  of 
Nagree  typography  ever  presented  to  the  literarj*  world,  and  whose  Italian 
translation  of  the  epic  has  attracted  general  admiration," — Li/c  and  TUmes 
of  Canj;  Marshman^  ami  Ward. 

"  The  MahabhArnta  and  RAmdyana,"  says  Max  Miiller.  "  ape  still  recited 
in  the  temples  far  the  benefit  of  visitors;  and  in  the  villages  huge  crowds 
assemble  round  the  Kdthaca,  the  reader  of  these  ancient  Sanscrit  pui-ms, 
often  interrupting  his  recitations  with  tears  and  sighs  when  the  hero  of 
the  poem  is  sent  into  banishment ;  while,  when  he  returns  to  his  kingditm, 
the  houses  of  the  village  are  adorned  with  lamps  and  garlands.  Such  a 
recitation  of  the  whole  of  the  MahAhhArata  is  sure  to  occupy  nine  or  ten 
days,  or  sometimes  half  a  year  The  people  at  large  require,  no  doubt, 
that  the  Brahmin  narrator  (KAthaca)  should  inlo-rprct  the  old  poem,  but 
there  must  be  some  few  people  present  who  understand,  or  imagine  they 
understand,  the  old  poetry. 

"There  are  thousands  uf  Brahmins, even  now,  when  so  little  inducement 
exists  for  Vcdic  studies,  whu  know  the  whole  of  the  Kig-Vcda  by  heart,  and 
can  repeat  it ;  and  what  applies  to  the  Kig-Veda  applies  to  many  other 
books. ' 
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knowledge  by  Sir  William  Jones ;  the  former  consisting  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  verses,  each  containing  thirty- 
two  syllables,  the  production  of  many  authors  in  successive 
ages  from  remote  antiquity,  and  which  is  substantially  a 
warlike  and  marvellous  tale,  embracing  with  its  episodes  (it  is 
said)  all  that  need  be  known  by  an  educated  man  of  ancient 
history  (of  which,  indeed,  nothing  more  authentic  is  known), 
mythology,  morals,  law,  or  philosophy,  and  being,  in  fact,  a 
perfect  cncyclopardia  of  all  that  relates  to  ancient  Hindooism  ; 
the  latter  a  more  popular  work  in  twenty-four  tliousand  epic 
verses,  divided  into  seven  books,  tlie  production  of  one  poet, 
Valmiki,  esteemed  the  best  great  poem  of  ancient  India,  and, 
as  it  would  seem,  the  elder  of  the  two,  having  for  its  subject 
the  history  of  Rama,  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu  (the 
second  god  of  the  Hindoo  Triad,  but  considered  by  his 
worshippers  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Hindoo  pantheon). 
Yet  these  two  ix>ems  are  only  a  portion  of  the  Puranas, 
which  extend  altogether  to  about  two  million  lines,  while 
it  is  asserted  that  they  originally  extended  to  a  hundred 
million  stanzas,  the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  were 
reserved  for  the  gods.  It  would  appear  that  all  Sanscrit 
books — and  they  are  innumerable — arc  in  poetry  ;  that  not 
a  single  one  of  these  ancient  works  is  in  prose  How  won- 
derful !  We  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to  read  them.  And 
we  need  not  wish  to  do  so.  The  childishness  of  Hindoo 
geography  (the  Seven  Seas  of  Sugar-cane  Juice,  Spirituous 
Liquors,  Clarified  Butter,  Curds,  Milk,  Sweet  Water,  and  Salt 
Water,  each  surrounding  a  continent) ;  and  the  fabulousness 
of  Hindoo  chronology  (embracing  millions  of  years),  forbid 
us  to  hope  (notwithstanding  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Hindoo 
poetry)  that  any  proportionate  advantage  would  accrue  to  us 
for  the  time  we  might  give  to  such  studies.  Hither,  however, 
come  students  from  all  parts  of  India  to  explore  those  old 
books  which  ovcr^vhelm  us  with  their  magnitude  and  number, 
and  to  which  nothing  in  European  literature  offers  any 
parallel.  No  doubt  the  promises  made  to  those  who  study 
them  arc  encouraging,  but  such  study  must  nevertheless  be 
wearisome.*     Wc  have  every  reason  to  be  glad  that  we  have 

•  "The  discipline  prescribed    for  the  student  roust  be  reinenibered. 
Amongst  other  things,  it  is  ordained  by  the  Shastras  that  he  mu^t  wear 
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comprehended  in  one  portable  volume — the  Bible — the  sub- 
stance of  all  religious  truth  ;  that  our  SCIENCE  not  only 
embraces  the  discoveries  of  the  past,  but  is  ever  growing  and 
expanding;  and  that  our  LITERATURE,  cherishing  with  the 

for  hia  maDtte  the  hide  of  a  black  antelope,  common  deer,  or  f;oat,  %vith 
lower  vests  of  woven  sana.  His  girdle  must  be  made  of  muHJa  in  a  triple 
cord,  smooth  and  soft ;  but  if  the  munja  be  not  procurable,  the  zone  must 
be  formed  of  the  grass  cusa.  His  sacrificial  thread  must  be  made  of  cotton, 
so  as  to  be  put  on  over  his  head,  in  tbree  strings.  He  must  cany  a  staff  of 
vilva  or  palasa,  which  must  be  of  such  a  length  as  to  reach  his  hair,  straight 
without  fracture,  of  a  handsome  appearance,  not  likely  to  terrify  men.  with 
its  bark  perfect,  unhurt  by  fire.  Thus  provided  with  his  leathern  mantle, 
girdle,  sacrificial  thread,  and  staff,  the  student,  standing  opposite  to  the  sun, 
must  next  walk  thrice  round  (he  fire  from  left  to  right,  and  perform  accord- 
ing to  law  the  ceremony  of  asking  food.  His  first  petition,  prefaced  with 
the  respectful  word  ChazmJi,  miLst  he  addressed  lo  his  mother,  or  sister,  or 
mother's  whole  sister,  or  some  other  female  who  will  not  disgrace  him. 
Hainng  collected  as  much  of  the  desired  fcxid  as  he  has  occasion  for.  and 
presented  it  without  guile  to  his  preceptor,  he  is  then  to  eat  some  of  it, 
being  duly  purified.  If  he  seek  long  life,  he  should  eat  with  his  face  to  the 
east ;  if  exalted  fame,  to  the  south  ;  if  prosperity,  to  the  west ;  if  tnith  and 
its  reward,  to  the  north.  .  .  .  He  must  beware  of  giving  any  roan  what  he 
leaves,  and  of  eating  anj*thing  between  morning  and  evening  ;  he  must  also 
beware  of  eating  too  muc-h,  and  of  going  anywhitber  willi  a  remnant  of  his 
food  unswallowed.  .  .  .  Before  and  after  meals,  as  well  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  the  student  must  carefully  perform  his  ablutions.  This  is  to  be 
done  with  the  pure  part  of  his  hand,  which  is  imdcr  the  root  of  the  thumb, 
and  with  xvater  neither  hot  nor  frothy,  standing  in  a  lonely  j)lace,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  east  or  to  the  north.  He  is  first  to  sip  water  thrice  ;  then  twice 
wipe  his  mouth  ;  and,  lastly,  sprinkle  with  water  the  six  hollow  parts  of  his 
head,  or  his  eyes,  cars,  and  nostrils.  Thus  clad.  fed.  and  purified,  the 
student  is  so  far  prepared  for  the  instructions  of  lils  preceptor.  But  thej'e 
are  still  other  essential  preliminaries.  At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
lecture,  he  must,  with  crossed  hands,  always  claiip  the  feet  of  his  tutor, 
touching  the  left  foot  with  his  left,  and  liie  right  with  his  right.  He  must 
also,  at  the  conimencenicnt  and  close  of  a  lecture  on  the  Veda,  always 
pronounce  to  himself  the  syllable  am  ;  for,  unless  the  syllable  am  precede, 
his  learning  will  slip  away  from  him,  and,  unless  it  follow,  nothing  will  be 
long  retained.  But  the  utterance  of  a  syllable  endowed  with  a  t|uality  so 
mysterious,  and  yet  so  utilitarian,  must  not  be  lightly  gone  about.  No  I 
If  the  student  have  sitteu  on  culms  of  cnsa,  with  tlieir  points  toward  the 
east,  and  be  purified  by  rubbitig  that  holy  grass  ou  both  his  haitda.  and  be 
further  prepared  by  three  suppressions  of  breath,  each  equal  in  lime  lo  five 
short  vowels,  he  may  then  fitly  pronounce  om  I  Thus  prepared,  he  may 
next  commence  his  reading  ;  taking  especial  care,  however,  that  he  read 
with  both  bis  hands  closed.  And  this  is  called  Scriptural  homage. 
Another  essential  part  of  the  student's  discipline  consists  in  the  periodical 
repetition,  alter  the  prescribed  iorm,  of  the  ineffable  text  called  \.\\t  gayatti. 
At  the  morning  twilight,  in  particular,  he  is  to  stand  repeating  it  until  he 
see  the  sun ;  and  at  evening  twilight  he  is  to  repeat  it  silting  until  the  stars 
distinLtly  appear.  The  due  utterance  of  it  is  attended  with  the  removal  of 
sin  and  ibe  cleansing  from  all  impurities.  .  .  .  Day  by  day,  havmg  bathed 
and  being  purified,  he  is  to  offer  fresh  water  to  the  gods,  the  sages,  and  the 
manes,  to  show  respect  to  the  images  of  the  deities,  and  bring  wood  for 
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most  sedulous  care  and  the  most  devoted  afTection  the  trea- 
sures of  bygone  times»  is  continually  adding  new  wealth  to 
the  same. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Mani-Karnika  lived 


the  oblation  of  iire.  He  is  to  abstain  from  honey,  from  flesh  meat,  from 
perfumes,  from  chaplets  of  flowers,  from  su-eet  vegetable  juices,  from  all 
sweet  substances  turnrd  acid,  from  injur>'  to  animated  beings,  from  un- 
guents for  his  limbs,  from  blatfc  powder  for  his  eyes,  from  wearing  of 
sandals  and  carrying  an  umbrella,  from  dancing,  and  from  vocal  and 
instnimental  music.  He  is  daily  to  carry  waterpols,  flowers,  cowdung, 
fresh  earth,  and  cttsa  grass,  as  much  as  may  be  useful,  to  his  preceptor. 
He  is  constantly  to  sleep  alone,  and  on  a  low  bed.  The  student  is  daily 
to  perform  the  duty  of  a  religious  mendicant,  and  to  receive  his  food  by 
begging— being  careful  to  receive  none  from  persons  deficient  in  perform- 
ing the  sacrifices  and  other  duties  which  the  Vedas  ordain,  or  from  cousins 
of  his  preceptor,  or  from  his  own  cousins,  or  from  other  kinsmen  by  the 
Other's  or  the  mother's  side.  Daily,  too,  must  he  bring  logs  of  wood  from 
a  distance,  and,  placing  them  in  the  open  air,  make  an  oblation  to  fire 
without  remissness.  ...  In  the  presence  of  his  preceptor  the  student 
must  always  eat  less,  and  wear  a  coarser  mantle,  \Wth  worse  appendages. 
He  must  rise  before,  and  go  to  rest  after,  his  tutor.  He  must  not  answer 
his  tearher's  orders,  or  converse  with  him,  reclining  on  a  bed,  nor  sitting, 
nor  eating,  nor  standing,  nor  with  an  averted  face.  He  must  Ixrth  answer 
and  converse,  if  his  preceptor  sit.  standing  up;  if  he  stand,  advancing 
towards  him  ;  if  he  advance,  meeting  him  ;  if  he  run,  hasting  after  him ;  if 
bis  face  be  averted,  going  round  to  front  him,  from  left  to  right ;  if  he  be  at 
a  tittle  distance,  approaching  him  ;  if  rcrlined,  bending  to  him ;  and  if  he 
stand  evoT  so  far  ofT,  running  towards  him.  He  must  never  pronounce  the 
mere  name  nf  his  tutor,  e^-en  in  his  absence  ;  nor  ever  mimic  his  gait,  his 
speech,  or  his  manner.  By  censuring  hb  preceptor,  though  guilty,  he  will 
in  the  next  birth  hecnme  an  ass  ;  by  falsely  defaming  him,  a  dng;  by  using 
his  goods  without  leave,  a  worm ;  by  envying  his  merit,  a  larger  insect  or 
reptile.  He  must  not  sit  with  his  preceptor  to  the  leeward,  or  to  the  wind- 
ward of  him.  But  he  may  sit  with  his  teacher  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  bulls, 
horses,  or  camels ;  on  a  terrace,  on  a  pavement  of  stones,  or  on  a  mat  of 
woven  grass  ;  on  a  rock,  on  a  wooden  bench,  or  in  a  boat.  ...  At  the  age 
of  twelve,  or.  at  furthiyit,  at  thirteen,  the  young  aspirant  after  Brahminical 
lore  commences  his  studies  by  poring  over  the  grammar  termed  the  Mugda- 
bodha,  itself  writUn  in  that  languagt  -whiik  it  is  designed  to  tetuk  \  on 
this  he  is  destined  to  spend  three  whole  years,  without  even  once  attempt- 
ing to  translate  the  easiest  cleractitary  book.  When,  however,  the  student 
has  effectually  mastered  the  intricate  rules  of  Sauskrit  V>*akaran.  he  plunges 
at  once  fearlessly  into  the  vast  ocean  of  heroic  and  dramatic  literature.  His 
next  two  years  arc  dei-oted  to  the  poem  of  Bhatti,  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  exemplifying  all  the  important  niles  of  grammar ;  the  heroic 
poems  of  the  Raghui-ausa  and  the  Kumara  Sambhava  ;  the  story  of  Nala 
and  Damayanti,  as  conveyed  in  the  Nnishadha;  to  th.-it  trying  criterion  of 
all  accurate  Sanskrit  scholarship,  the  Sisupala  Badha,  by  Magh;  to  the 
pleasing  story  of  Sacontala.  as  dramatised  by  Kalidasa  ;  to  the  Veni 
Sanghara,  to  the  Murari.  tlie  Bharori.  the  Prasana  Kaghnva.  Uttara  Kama 
Chftritra,  Rnnghava,  I'andari,  Vn^ivadatta.  In  such  manifold  ,ind  varied 
stores  he  soon  reduces  to  efficient  practice  the  rules  of  grammar  which 
hitherto  have  been  floating  about  in  his  brain  ;  fortified  wjtii  scholarship  at 
all  points,  he  would  seem  to  have  nought  to  do  but  to  go  forth  and  conquer, 
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the  poet  Tulsi-dass,  "the  Milton  of  Hindi/'  author  of  the 
popular  version  of  the  Ramayana,  who  flourished  about  three 
hundred  years  since,  and  "  whose  verses  arc  to  this  day 
household  words  in  every  town  and  rural  district  where  the 
Hindi  language  is  spoken."*  And  the  whole  of  that  locality 
is  cla.ssic,  as  the  residence  and  haunt  of  learned  men,  more 
particularly  the  disciples  of  Chaitanya,  a  great  reformer  and 
travelling  preacher  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  followers 
have  written  many  works  in  support  of  his  tenets. 

The  prodigious  voluminousness  of  Indian  lore  f  reminds  us 
of  an  Eastern  anecdote.  The  Rajah  Dabshelim  had  a  library 
so  large  that  a  hundred  Brahmins  were  required  to  keep  it  in 
order,  and  a  thousand  dromedaries  to  remove  it  when  the 
king  journeyed.     Unable  to  read  so  many  volumes,  Dabshelim 

and  the  stubbomncss  of  his  opponent  fields,  as  might  be  expected,  (o 
his  s>'Stemiaic  though  protracted  nttack.  After  this  tirst  burst  his  Uboun 
proceed  at  a  more  uniform  rale :  his  next  year  is  employed  in  the  science 
ol  rhetoric,  and  he  not  only  translates,  hut  also  commits  to  memory,  the 
whole  of  the  Sahitwa  Darfana,  and  the  Karya  Prakashando  Manjari.  The 
doctrines  of  the  V'edanta  school  claim  his  attention  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  he  is  made  to  master  the  Vedanta  Sara,  or  essence  of  the  Vedanta,  llie 
Panchadashi,  and  the  Sharirikashatra.  The  same  time  is  expended  on  the 
science  of  logic,  which  iollows  next  in  the  routine  of  his  education;  in  (his 
year  he  reads  only  two  books — the  Bhasha  PariclieJar  and  the  Gautama 
Sutra.  The  succeeding  t^vclve  months  are  devoted  to  that  science  in  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  t)ie  Hindoos  had  made  imnsiderable 
progress  at  a  vcrj*  early  period — mathematics ;  for  this  he  takes  in  hand 
the  Lilavnli  and  the  Bijaganila.  The  attention  of  his  next  three  years  ol 
college  life  is  demanded  for  the  voluminous  study  of  the  law;  and  Ihc 
student  not  only  reads,  but  also  commits  to  memory,  the  law«^  of  Manu,  the 
Mitakshara,  (he  Dayabhaga.  or  law  of  inheritance,  the  Daltr'^-  Mi".  .'(st, 
the  Oattaka  Chaiulrika,  the  I'dvaha  Taltwa,  Ihe  Shudilhi  TiVi  ■  ty« 

Krama  Sangraha,  and  the  Daivo  Tattwa  ;  the  one  exception,  ti  ,.  _  .  -*y, 
is  the  well-known  volume  of  Manu.  WitJi  this  last  science  tlie  term  of  his 
studentship,  extending  over  a  period  of  twelve  years,  is  made  to  cease ,  but 
it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  every  stitdent  who  has  pas»n.1 
through  the  Sanskrit  College  is  master  of  the  above  catalogue  as  to  imagine 
that  a  first-class  degree  and  a  common  pass  at  Oxford  arc  synoaymous  , 
terms." — Cakutta  Rti'iew, 

•  Monier  Williams, 

f  "  It  is  difticult  to  give  an  idea  of  tlie  enormous  extent  and  riiicty  of 
Sanskrit  literaturr.  The  Indiau  Goverumcnl  has.  of  lute  years,  ordered 
a  kind  of  bibliographical  E>ur\'ey  of  Indii)  lo  br  tnude,  and  lias  senl  some 
Icami-'d  Sanskrit  scholars,  both  Kiiropenn  iind  native,  tn  j  '  - 
collections  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  are  known  to  pxi^t.  in  order  t. 
cat nj<>gur  them.  Some  of  these  cai  .I'.-i^.  *;  \  .i.  iw.^r.  i,,,t,i 
learn  from  Iticm  that  the  nmiiber  "  tt 

MSS    ;ir'    -hll  in   cxislcnce,  amoi.i.  l.   I 

bcl<  lie  whole  clasaicttl  liteniiiieot  Greece  and  Italy  pot  togesbpf." 

— Jy 
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directed  the  Brahmins  to  make  a  brief  and  comprehensive 
abstract  of  the  whole.  This  occupied  Ukmti  twenty  years, 
when  they  brought  the  king  the  desired  compendium,  in  twelve 
thousand  volumes,  on  the  backs  of  thirty  camels.  But  Dab- 
shelim  angrily  sent  them  away,  saying,  "How  can  any  one 
read  twelve  thousand  volumes?  Begone!  Abridge  morel" 
The  Brahmins  again  set  to  work,  and  reduced  the  thirty 
camels*  load  to  fifteen.  Again  they  were  dismissed,  and  yet 
again  and  again,  till  the  fifteen  became  ten,  four,  two.  Still 
they  were  commanded  to  abridge,  and  at  last  the  whole  was 
bonie  by  one  solitary  mule.  Forty  years,  however,  had  gone, 
the  king  was  getting  old.  and  said  that  even  a  mule's  load 
was  more  than  he  might  live  long  enough  to  read.  "  And 
I  will  not,"  added  he,  "read  anything  till  ail  redundant  is 
removed."  "  I  will  promise,  then,"  said  a  Brahmin.  "  to  make 
an  abstract  that  your  majesty  may  read  in  one  moment,  yet 
find  enough  therein  to  occupy  your  thoughts  for  life  "  ;  and 
the  king  assenting,  he  wrote  on  a  palm-leaf — "  What  mortals 
call  science  is  represented  in  one  word — perhaps  \  and  the 
whole  histoiy  of  man  in  three  words — bom^  troubUd^  tUad'' 

To  this  was  reduced  the  LiBRARV  OF  A  THOUSAND 
Dromedaries.  It  would  seem  that  few  Brahmins  have 
private  libraries  of  any  considerable  size,  and  that,  although 
some  few  works  are  published  in  Benares  (editions  of  the 
Shastras,  Vedas,  etc),  no  work  of  any  great  importance  has 
emanated  from  the  city  during  the  last  century. 

Of  the  resident  population  of  Benares  many  thousands  are 
Brahmins.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  daily  life  of  an  ordinary  Brahmin,  as  portrayed  for  us 
by  an  ex-student  of  the  Hooghly  College  :— "  Before  the  sun 
rises  a  Brahmin  contemplates  his  '  Ishtadeb '  (the  peculiar 
god  worshipped  by  any  individual  in  the  shape  of  that  bright 
luminary) ;  and,  after  repeating  his  name  several  times,  rises 
from  his  bed,  at  an  arrow-shot  distance  from  which  he  digs  a 
hole  with  the  aid  of  his  thumb,  and  proceeds  to  perform  certain 
acts  of  necessity,  amidst  the  invocation  of  Vishnu,  the  preserv- 
ing power  in  the  Indian  Trinity.  After  that  he  rubs  both  his 
hands  and  feet  with  clay,  by  way  of  purification.  In  cleansing 
the  former  he  repeats  the  process  seven  times,  but  the  latter 
only  thrice.     In  this  manner  purified,  he  goes  to  a  river,  or  a 
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tank,  to  bathe.  When  this  is  done,  he  daubs  the  eight  parti- 
cular members  of  his  body  with  mud  taken  from  the  banks  of 
the  sacred  Ganges,  and  then,  turning  towards  the  cast,  salutes 
the  source  of  light.  Two  or  three  minutes  subsequent  to  this 
he  presents  offerings  of  water  to  his  ancestors,  as  well  as  to 
gods,  and  engages  himself  in  his  morning  devotional  medita- 
tion. At  twelve  he  commences  his  day  ceremony,  wliich 
is  almost  equal  to  the  morning,  with  the  exception  of  the 
worship  of  the  household  deities,  such  as  Shaiagram.  Gopal, 
Shiva,  etc.,  which  takes  place  during  the  midday.  This  i» 
celebrated  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  of  incense  and  the 
sounding  of  bells  and  shells.  At  one  o'clock  he  dedicates 
bhogy  or  food— chiefly  vegetable — dressed  either  by  his  wife 
or  one  of  his  nearest  kinswomen,  to  the  above-mentioned 
gods.  This  offered  food  he  divides  with  his  family  ;  but,  ere 
he  commences  eating,  he  performs  the  ceremony  called 
gaudusk,  or  the  sipping  of  a  handful  of  water  and  putting 
parcels  of  edibles  into  the  mouth  five  times  successively,  and 
throwing  them  again  in  the  same  way.  When  the  dinner  is 
over  he  changes  his  dress,  and,  after  taking  a  few  seeds  of 
cardamoms,  etc.,  pursues  his  worldly  business.  On  the 
approach  of  evening  he  puts  on  another  cloth,  and  afterwards 
employs  himself  in  devotion,  consisting  entirely  in  the  count- 
ing of  beads.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  p.m.  he  takes 
his  supper,  after  offering  it  to  his  '  Ishtadeb '  (or  the  god  whom 
he  peculiarly  adores),  and  goes  to  his  bed  about  midnight. 

"  Before  he  indulges  in  sleep  he  pronounces  some  incanta- 
tions preventive  of  the  attack  of  evil  spirits,  and  prays  to 
the  several  divinities  that  preside  over  the  different  dangers 
incident  to  human  life,  to  protect  him  during  the  night. 
These  arc  a  few  of  the  ceremonies  observed  by  a  Brahmin 
who  continues  to  adhere  to  the  presumptions  of  the  Hindoo 
Dharma  Shastra  designated  Smn'iV 

Among  the  various  orders  of  Brahmins — and  there  are 
many — the  highest  and  most  remarkable  are  the  Kulin.s. 
These  have  great  privileges,  especially  in  marriage.  While 
an  ordinary'  Brahmin,  like  other  Hindoos,  can  many  but  one 
wife,  unless  she  fails  to  bear  a  son,  when  he  may  marry  a 
second,  a  Kulin  may  take  any  number.  But,  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  order,  the  Kulins  are  strictly  forbidden,  under 


* 
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a  penalty  of  degradation  of  offspring  after  some  generations, 
to  marry  into  families  inferior  to  their  own,  except  only  the 
Brahmin  tribe  known  as  Srotriyas.  Ail  the  inferior  tribes  of 
Brahmins,  however,  desire  to  have  them  as  sons-in-law.  But 
the  daughter  of  a  Kulin  can  only  marry  a  Kulin,  and  hence 
these  Kulin  Brahmins,  whose  numbers  are  limited,  are  much 
in  demand  as  husbands  for  ladies  of  their  own  tribe,  as  well 
as  for  the  inferior  orders  of  Brahminccs.  Every  Hindoo,  and 
especially  the  Brahmin,  is  bound  to  marry  his  daughter  before 
her  tenth  year ;  but  the  age  of  the  husband  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. This  is  another  reason  for  which  the  Kulin  Brahmins 
are  at  a  high  premium  all  over  the  country.  Marriage  with 
them  is  eagerly  sought  by  fathers  for  their  daughters  with  the 
bribe  of  large  dowries — frequently  so  lai^e  that  families  are 
ruined  by  providing  them — and,  as  a  consequence,  while  some 
Kulins  arc  content  with  one  wife  (when  sufficiently  petted 
by  her  father),  others  have  wives  in  every  part  of  the  land 
(with  each  of  whom  they  have  received  a  large  dowry),  and 
spend  their  lives  in  travelling  from  the  house  of  one  father- 
in-law  to  that  of  another,  in  each  of  which  they  arc  always 
welcomed,  loaded  with  gifts,  and  liberally  entertained  as  long 
as  they  will  stay.  Some  old  men  living  in  this  way  never  sec 
their  wives  after  the  marriage  day  ;  others  visit  them  only 
at  long  intcr\'als  ;  while  the  children  of  such  Kulins,  who  arc 
brought  up  In  the  houses  of  their  fathers-in-law,  are  never 
owned  by  the  father.  Sometimes  all  a  man's  daughters  and 
unmarried  sisters  arc  given  in  marriage  to  the  same  Kulin,* 
and  more  than  twenty  marriages  have  been  contracted  on 
the  same  day.  Some  Kulins  are  said  to  have  a  hundred, 
and  even  a  hundred  and  fifty  wives.  Parents  have  been 
known  to  marry  their  daughters  with  Kulins  on  the  eve  of 
death,  rather  than  Irnve  them  unmarried.  Many  Kulin  ladies^ 
however,  after  all,  remain  unmarried.    This  monstrous  system 

*  "A  Brahmin  of  Bengal  gave  away  his  six  aunts,  eight  sisters,  and  four 
daughters,  in  a  balrh  of  altneether  eighteen,  in  marriage  to  one  person, 
a  buy  Ic^  than  tt-n  yeiira  old.  The  brides  of  tlirce  generations  were  in 
age  from  about  fifty  to  three  months  at  the  lowest.  The  baby  bride  was 
brought  to  the  ceremony  on  a  brass  plutc.  Among  the  Kulin  Brahmins, 
as  a  nde,  the  man  who  receives  in  marriage  the  m:ij>jrity  uf  the  daughters 
of  a  family  is  alsit  Ixjund  to  have  tlic  rest,  otherwise  the  minority  must 
suffer  a  lifelong  celibacy.  Hundreds  of  instances  like  the  above  may  be 
given  if  needed."— /w/iiw  Daily  News. 
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tank,  to  bathe.     When  this  is  done,  he  daubs  the  dght  parti 
cular  members  of  his  body  with  mud  taken  from  the  banks 
the  sacred  Ganges,  and  then,  turning  towards  the  east,  salute 
the  source  of  light.     Two  or  three  minutes  subsequent  to  thi 
he  presents  offerings  of  water  to  his  ancestors,  as  well  as  t 
gods,  and  engages  himself  in  his  morning  devotional  medita- 
tion.    At   twelve   he   commences  his   day  ceremony,  which 
is  almost  equal  to  the  morning,  with  the  exception  of  the 
worship  of  the  household  deities,  such  as  Shalagram,  Go 
Shiva,  etc.,  which  takes  place  during  the  midday.     This  \. 
celebrated  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  of  incense  and  th 
sounding  of  bells  and  shells.      At  one  o'clock    he  dcdicat 
b/iog,  or  food — chieily  vegetable — dressed  either  by  his  wife 
or  one  of  his  nearest  kinswomen,  to  the  above-mentioned 
gods.     This  offered  food  he  divides  with  his  family  ;  but,  ere 
he    commences    eating,   he    performs    the    ceremony    called 
gaudtisht  or  the  sipping  of  a  handful  of  water  and  puttin 
parcels  of  edibles  into  the  mouth  five  times  successively,  and; 
throwing  them  again  in  the  same  way.     When  the  dinner 
over  he  changes  his  dress,  and,  after  taking  a  few  seeds 
cardamoms,  etc.,    pursues    his   worldly    business.      On   the 
approach  of  evening  he  puts  on  another  cloth,  and  afterwards 
employs  himself  in  devotion,  consisting  entirely  in  the  count 
ing  of  beads.     Bet^veen  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  p.m.  he  taket' 
his  supper,  after  offering  it  to  his  '  Ishtadeb'  (or  the  god  whom 
he  peculiarly  adores),  and  goes  to  his  bed  about  midnight. 

"  Before  he  indulges  in  sleep  he  pronounces  some  incanta- 
tions preventive  of  the  attack  of  evil  spirits,  and  prays  to 
the  several  divinities  that  preside  over  the  different  daugi 
incident  to  human  life,  to  protect  him  during  the  night. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  ceremonies  observed  by  a  liralimin 
who  continues  to  adhere  to  the  presumptions  of  the  liindoo 
Dharma  Shastra  designated  Stnnti." 

Among   the  various  orders   of  Brahmins — and   there  are 
many — the   highest  and    most  remarkable  are  the    KuUn 
These  have  great  privileges,  especially  in  marriage.     Whi 
an  ordin;tr>'  Brahmin,  like  other  Hindoos,  can  marry  but 
wife,  unless  she  fails  to  bear  a  son,  when  he  may  many 
second,  a  Kulin  may  take  any  number.     But.  '■■    --■-  -  -  '' 
purity  of  the  order,  the  Kulins  arc  strictly  i 
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a  penalty  of  degradation  of  offspring  after  some  generations, 
to  maiT>'-  into  families  inferior  to  their  own,  except  only  the 
Brahmin  tribe  known  as  Srotriyas.  All  the  inferior  tribes  of 
Brahmins,  however,  desire  to  ha\'e  them  as  sons-in-law.  But 
the  daughter  of  a  Kulin  can  only  marry  a  Kulin,  and  hence 
Ithese  Kulin  Brahmins,  whose  numbers  are  limited,  are  much 
in  demand  as  husbands  for  ladies  of  their  own  tribe,  as  well 
as  for  the  inferior  orders  of  Brahminecs.  Every  Hindoo,  and 
specially  the  Brahmin,  is  bound  to  marry  his  daughter  before 
ler  tenth  year ;  but  the  aj^c  of  the  husband  is  of  no  conse- 
^qucnce.  This  is  another  reason  for  which  the  Kulin  Brahmins 
are  at  a  high  premium  all  over  the  country.     Marriage  with 

kthem  is  ca^jerly  sought  by  fathers  for  their  daughters  with  the 
bribe  of  large  dowries — frequently  so  large  that  families  are 
ruined  by  providing  them — and,  as  a  consequence,  while  some 
Kulins  are  content  with  one  wife  (when  sufficiently  petted 
by  her  father^,  others  have  wives  in  every  part  of  the  land 
(with  each  of  whom  they  have  received  a  large  dowry),  and 
spend  their  lives  in  travelling  from  the  house  of  one  father- 

I  in-law  to  that  of  another,  in  each  of  which  they  are  always 
urelcomcd,  loaded  with  gifts,  and  liberally  entertained  as  long 
as  they  will  stay.  Some  old  men  living  in  this  way  never  see 
their  wives  after  the  marriage  day  ;  others  visit  them  only 
Bt  long  intcrx'als  ;  while  the  children  of  such  Kulins,  who  are 
brought  up  in  the  houses  of  their  fathers-in-law,  are  never 
owned  by  the  father.  Sometimes  all  a  man's  daughters  and 
unmarried  sisters  are  given  in  marriage  to  the  same  Kulin,* 

I  and  more  than  twenty  marriages  have  been  contracted  on 
the  same  day.  Some  Kulins  arc  said  to  have  a  hundred, 
bind  even  a  hundred  and  6fty  wives.  Parents  have  been 
known  to  marry  their  daughters  with  Kulins  on  the  eve  of 
death,  rather  than  have  them  unmarried.  Many  Kulin  ladies, 
however,  after  all,  remain  unmarried.    This  monstrous  system 

*  "  A  Brahmin  of  Bengal  gave  aivay  his  six  auuts,  eight  sisters,  and  Tour 
dauglitcn.  in  a  batch  of  altogcthtfr  eighteen,  in  marriage  to  one  person. 
■  boy  less  than  tea  years  old,  Tlie  brides  of  three  generations  were  in 
age  from  abctut  fifty  to  three  months  at  the  lowest.  The  baby  bride  was 
;liroiight  to  the  ceremony  on  a  brass  plate.  Among  the  Kulin  Bralirotns, 
ias  a  ruli*.  (h<>r  man  who  receives  in  marriage  the  majority  of  the  daughters 
[of  *  fanii  III  to  have  the  rest,  otljcrwise  the  minority  mu&t 

(uSer  a  1  Hundreds  of  instances  like  the  above  may  t>e 

iveu  Uijceucu.  — inauin  Daily  Nems, 
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beneath  some  widely  spreading  shade,  all  scat  themselves 
on  little  knolls,  or  pleasant  spots,  to  partake  of  the  abundant 
feast.  Each  is  provided  with  a  little  plate  of  leaves,  neatly 
joined  with  twining  fibres  ;  whilst  smokinf^  platters  of  piled 
rice  and  seasoned  curries  are  placed  before  the  quests  ;  sweet- 
meats and  confections  follow,  the  fraj:;rant  hookah  is  handed 
round,  and  the  animals  of  burthen  (not  neglected  in  the 
general  mirth)  revel  on  the  fragrant  grass  prepared  for  their 
refreshment.  So  passes  an  Indian  feast.  Of  the  general 
character  of  the  condiments  furnished  on  such  occasions,  an 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  subjoined  list,  presented  by  a 
native  minister  to  his  prince,  as  a  carte  of  the  articles  required 
at  a  dinner  which  was  afterwards  given  to  a  party  of  Brahmins 
and  fakirs  at  a  very  sacred  temple  in  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Western  India:  800  maunds*  of  sugar,  1 200  of  ghee,  1200 
of  flour,  200  of  rice,  75  of  pulse,  36  of  gram  or  grain,  50  of 
rice  and  kedgeree,  180  of  badjeree,  36  of  mutt,  108  of  gowa 
for  bullocks,  135  of  cotton  seeds,  3  of  curry  powder  and 
coriander  seeds,  20  of  oil,  10  of  salt,  3000  bundles  of  grass. 
250  cart-loads  of  firewood,  10,000  basins,  100  maunds  of 
tobacco,  I  of  opium,  and  2  of  bhang.t  The  expense  of  this 
dinner  amounted  to  14,000  rupees,  and  .such  entertainments 
were  of  frequent  occurrence."! 

The  history  of  Benares  for  the  last  few  centuries  may  be 
briefly  told.  Macaulay  reminds  us  that  before  the  advent  of 
our  power  this  great  capital  had  long  been  under  the  imme- 
diate rule  of  a  Hindoo  prince,  who  rendered  homage  to  the 

*  Ttie  maund  is  a  weight  orat>out  seven  and  a-half  pounds. 

t  An  intoxicant  made  from  hemp. 

I  Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  told  us  about  the  Brahmins.  Sir  Monier 
Wilhams  states  he  had  Iieard  that  "a  certain  Drahmin  expected  to  be 
asked  to  a  dinner  party  given  by  a  wealthy  friend,  but  received  no  invitation. 
This  so  irritated  him  that  he  determined  to  revenge  himself  on  the  house- 
holder who  had  ventured,  so  imprudently,  to  slight  him.  1  laving  waited 
till  the  moment  when  the  assembled  guests,  with  appetites  stimulated  by 
Ihc  fragrance  of  an  array  of  choice  dishes,  were  about  lo  feast  on  the  deli- 
cacies prepared  for  their  consumption,  he  quietly,  in  his  own  house,  selected 
a  particular  mnntro,'  and,  by  simply  repeating  it,  timied  all  the  viands  into 
foul  and  cxcrcmentilious  matter.  The  householder,  susi)ecting  the  cause 
of  this  disastrous  metamorphosis,  sent  a  messenger,  in  hot  haste,  to  implore 
the  immediate  pr(tsenceof  the  otfendcd  Brahmin,  who,  thereupon  mollified, 
obligingly  consented  to  repeat  another  mantra,  which  reconverted  all  (he 
tilth  into  most  delicious,  ambrosial  food." 

'  A  text,  uacd  u  A  spcU*  Of  durm. 
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Iccrole,*  about  four  miles  from  the  principal  g^/taut  of  the  city. 
Here  several  regiments  of  native  infantry,  and  one  or  two 
battalions  of  British  artillery,  arc  always  kept ;  and  a  little 
higher  up  the  river,  at  Sultanpore,  a  regiment  of  native  light 
cavalry.  The  native  soldiers  are  said  to  agree  very  well  with 
[the  Europeans ;  like  the  rest  of  the  natives,  however,  they 
iwill  not  allow  any  of  our  colour  to  approach  them  while 
:ngaged  in  cooking  or  eating.  When  the  Sepoys  are  about 
tto  cook,  they  throw  off  their   uniform   and   dig  up  a  little 


ted  to  "  Pile  Arms."  Tlicir  reply  was  to  fire  on  the  Kuropeans.  Then 
>i^au  the  5g!)t.  The  Sepoys  were  defeated,  and  made  ofT;  and  from  that 
ime  10  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny— which  suppression  may  be  said  lo 
lave  begun  here  with  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Neill  on  ikt  eve  of  the  day  thr 
itght  0/ which  had  been  appointed  for  a  general  hnng  of  the  city — Benares 
vaa  left  alone,  though  in  constant  peril.  It  was  then  perceived  how  great 
mistake  had  been  made  in  leaving  it  almost  entirely  in  charge  of  Sepoy 
iments.  Uut  these  circumstances  afforded  another  example  of  the  cool 
iirepidity.  ncr^e.  and  fnnilude  of  our  civil  officers  under  the  most  trying 
:ondition5,  especially  when  reljing  on  the  Divine  aid. 

When  the  Mutiny  broke  out  in  1857,  Mr.  Henry  Carre  Tucker  was 

!oramissioncr  of  Benares,  and  In  that  capacity  was  the  civil  ruler  o\*er 

sevi-n  districts,  with  a  population  of  nine  millions — a  tremendous  responsi- 

lility  to  lay  upon  him.     Benares  was  seething  with  disafTectJon,  and  the 

"".nglish  thrre  werv  m  imminent  peril.     But  Mr.  Tinker's  old  schoolfellow, 

.ord  Canning,  the  Governor- General,  had  full  confidence  in  him,  and  wrote 

'lo  him  that  he  was  sure  the  crisis  would  be  met  'with  the  calm  courage 

jbascd  tipoii  that  which  alone  is  ihc  foundation  of  true  courage."    Nobly 

ra^  1  ■ncc  justified.    Mr.  Tucker  took  evcrj*  measure  of  precaution 

hat  -mcnt  ccmid  suggest,  but  he  never  e\'inced  the  smallest  fear 

;fore  liic  pcuple.     '  He  rode  nut,'  says  Sir  John  Kayc,  in  his  well-known 

[ory,  •  in   the  most  exposed  places,  evening  afler  evening,  with  his 

laughtrr,  a't  in  rpiiet  times;  and  when  some  one  suggested  to  him  that  the 

lat  he  wore  ivould  clearly  indicate  the  Commissioner,  and  afTord  a  mark 

Tur  a  rebel  shot,  he  said  that  he  was  as  safe  in  one  head-dress  as  in 

mother.'    Yet  this  was  not  because  tic  did  not  realise  llie  danger.     He 

itc  to  L/ini  Canning :  '  It  is  quite  a  miracle  to  mc  how  Ihu  city  remains 

[aiet.    I  do  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  special  Divine  influence  al  work 

minds.     The  few   Europeans  could   do  nothing   to  guard  the 

It;  but  of  all  the  three  mutinous  regiments,  not  one  seems  (o 

K^t  of  burning  the  station  or  plundering  the  houses  of  the  resi- 

;nt5.    There  is  much  prayer  here,  and  1  know  that  many  prayers  are 

fcred  up  for  us ;  and  I  fully  believe  that  they  are  accepted  at  the  throne 

tf  grace,  and  ihiil  this  is  the  cause  of  liie  quiet  we  enjoy."  "—Biographic^ 

^I'otU'e  «f  Mr.  iUnry  Cany  Tucker  in  "  Church  Missionary  Gleaner" 

'•I  saw  in  Secrole  i::ii  the  India  hated  and  dreaded  by  our 

»•!.•  hv  dny  It  h/jtsin^ ,  fandsun;  at  night  a  still  more  4*ndiy 

;,  into  whirl:  the  sun  i/iyappiars  half  an  hour  before 

LA  and  out  of  tvhich  he  shools  soon  after  set'en  in  the 

'   '     '  ■'        ■,  fn>crd>reeding  ground  fog, 
.;/t  t/uir  xtemx  are  in-jrisihle 
>iv-r,     i^,„.^:.,,..  I,  .w.  •■,%.  ,,..f^,.^r,  jummer  cli^tate^  it  seems  the 
tmosphert  of  another  planet" — Sm  Ciuni-ES  Dilke. 
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earth,  which  they  moisten  and  form  into  fireplaces,  round 
which  they  draw  a  circle.  If  any  European,  intentionaily 
or  inadvertently,  approach  the  circle  during  the  cuhnaiy  or 
subsequently  masticatory  operations,  the  Sepoy  will  bid  him 
keep  off;  and,  if  he  put  his  foot  within  it,  will  throw  Ihc 
whole  of  his  food  away,  and  compel  him  by  law  to  pay  the 
value,  if  he  do  not  civilly  consent  to  do  so.  So  great  is  ibt 
disunion  existing  bet^vcen  men  fighting  under  the  same  flag! 

The  Civil  Station  of  Benares  is  also  at  Secrole.  where 
the  J  udgc,  llie  Magistrate,  and  the  Collector  reside ;  where 
the  Courts  of  Justice  are  situated,  and  where  several  native 
grandees  live.' 

Our  Christian  Missionaries  are  working  very  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  here  ;  so  quietly,  indeed,  that  though  they  are 

*  The  members  of  the  Civil  Service  have  reason  1o  be  proud  oT  tbeir 
associations  with  Benares.  Judge  Davis  (whom  we  have  already  mentioned) 
was  the  first  Englishman  thai  applied  his  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  lo  sd 
investigation  of  the  astronomical  science  of  the  Hindoos.  James  Prinsep. 
during  his  residenci*  at  Benares  as  Assay  Master  to  the  Mini  (which  WW 
abolished  on  the  completion  of  that  at  Calcutta),  did  much  to  impnm 
the  healtli  and  enhance  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  city,  and  coUecteO 
materials  for  his  graphic  *'  Sketches."  He  was  aftcr^vards  transfened  W 
the  Mint  at  Calcutta,  and  became  spcrctar)'  to  the  ph\-sical  class  of  the 
Asiatic  Societj*,  and  editor  of  the  Gleanings  in  Scunce,  which  he  remodcUed 
io  1833,  under  the  title  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society;  he  bJ» 
succeeded  the  famous  and  scholarly  H.  H.  Wilson  in  that  year  as  secrrtaiy 
to  that  Society.  He  pursued  his  investigations  into  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  antiquities,  and  especially  directed  his  attention  to  inscriptions  aiKJ 
numismatics,  in  regard  to  which  he  made  many  important  disco 
deciphering  obsolete  and  unknown  charat'ters,  which  led  to  the  fori 
of  an  alphabet,  whereby  liie  legends  on  the  reverse  side  of  Barinan 
ancient  Surnt  coins,  and  the  coins  of  the  aii'icut  princes  *>f  Lahon 
their  Mahommedan  successors,  have  been  easily  read.  Further  su 
attended  his  efforts  to  decipher  inscriptions  on  monuments  and  I 
in  different  parls  of  India,  and  tn  him  belongs  tlic  credit  of  dis<o 
the  names  of  Antiochiis  and  I'tok-my  on  the  rocks  of  Cultack  and  G 
which  proved  the  intercourse  that  existed  of  old  between  India  and 
and  Kgypt. 

Secrole  is  also  interesting  as  the  birthplace  of  Rajah  Brooke,  of  Lsbuan 
who  was  horn  there  on  April  a9th,  1803  (hcinp  a  son   n; 
Brooke,  of  the  Bcngnl  Civil  Service).     This  has  for  Bathon. 
interest,  as,  after  the  rrtum  of  his  [>arents  from  India.  thc>'  Moxkd  dvu 
with  their  children  in  that  bcjtvitihil  city. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Secrole  is  a  monument  to  the  i  '     ' 

Wilford,  a  Hanoverian  who  came  to  India  in  1781,  an' 
from  17KS  to  iH23,  when  he  died.     H-  '   ' 

SaoHcni,  and  was  the  author  ol  many  < 
whir'    '    ■'    . T,  are  said  lo  ''show  great -t'.-.ii  lui  m?  -l  :■  >  m.  i- 
al  ■  ,mcnt."    It  would  seem  that  he  liecamc  nlmcwt  i 

hii  :.;t.nU.  -. 
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undermining  the  uhole  fabric  of  Mindooism  as  well  as  that 
of  Mahommcdanism,  many  of  our  countrymen  scarcely  know 
of  their  existence,*  which  needs  only  a  little  obser\alion, 
lowever,  to  perceive,  and  a  little  investivcation  to  become 
Lcquainted  with.  There  are  three  distinct  missionary  estab- 
lishments in  Benares  and  its  neighbourhood  :  the  Baptist, 
founded  in  lSi6  ;  the  Church  (of  England)  Missionary,  founded 
jn  1817+  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Corrie,  a  Government 
:haplain  ;  and  the  London,  founded  in   1820.     The  Church 

[issionarj'  station  is  at  Sigra,  a  little  way  out  of  the  city. 

"or  many  years  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Leupolt,  who  came  to  India 
I'ith  Bishop  Wilson  in  1832,  and  of  whom  the  Bishop  wrote, 

Lcupoli  bids  fair  to  become  a  second  Schwartz/'  has  laboured 
icrc  on  behalf  of  that  Society. 

Much  of  the  preaching  at  Benares  (where  there  arc  several 

lapcIs  admirably  situated),  is  carried,  and  many  of  the  tracts 
ind  books  distributed  arc  borne,  to  the  most  distant  parts  by 
Mlgrims  and  other  travellers,  and  years  after  are  found  to  be 

:aring  fruit      Sometimes   the   native  assistants  will  sit  at 

A  regiment  from  Benares  u-as  passing  through  Cawnporc.     The 

iccrs  o(  that  station  gave  the  officers  of  the  rcigiment    from    Benares 

dinner.     Ladies  were  also  present.      During  dinners  lady  asked  one  of 

le  ca^Mains  from  Benares  what  the  missionaries  were  doing  there.     The 

iptaih   fissured   her  that  he  knew  of    no  mis.'iinnarifa  a(   that   station. 

[They  have  an  Orphan  Inatitution,"  the  lady  continued.     The  reply  was, 

'There  is  no  such  thing  in  Benares.'    '  But  I  am  a  subscriber ! '  she  added. 

l*h''  captnin  quietly  said.   'You  may  l>c  so;    but   I  was  three  years   in 

leiiarra,  and   if  such   an    Institution   exi.sted    I  must   have  seen  it.      A 

irntleman  on  her  right  ^vhispert'd  to  her,  "Just  wait  a  little.'    After  some 

jmc  he  asked  the  cuptatn,  '  Did  you  ever  gn  to  church  ?'    'Yes,'  was  the 

[ply.  'we  must  ro.'      'But  who  preached  at  Benares?     You  had  no 

laplain!*    'True,  we  hod  no  padri,  but  service  was  performed  by  some 

Itrcymen  whom  the  mm  liked.      'Strange,  captain,  that  you  i^hould  have 

■n  ministere<i  to  by  missionaries,  and  have  never  known  of  their  exiat- 

K'tf.'    ■  Oh,  were  they  missionaries'/'  the  captain  exclaimed.     The  same 

itleman  then  said  to  the  captain,  '  Did  you  ever  see  a  very  long  building 

the  road  round  Sigrah  Maniwaddi?'     'Yes,' was  the  reply;  *we  lost  a 

there,  and  I  rode  into  the  compound.      There  were  a  host  of   black 

rchlus  grinning  at  me.     They  knew  wlicre  the  fox  was,  but  thfv  would 

tell  us,'     '  Then,'  the  gentleman  continued,  '  you  have  been  in  tlie  very 

^raises  of  the  Orphan   Institution.'     'Well,'  the  captain  s.iid,  '  I  did  not 

luw  what  tt  was.     1  thought  it  was  an  indigo  factory  or  sumethiug  of  that 

Ki.'      Anc)    then,  turning  to  ilie  bdy,  he  said  very  politely,  'You  sec, 

am,  1  was  mistaken  \  there  are  missinnarirs  m   Benares,  and  there  is 

in  flrnli.iTi  1  ii'iitntion.' " — Rrv.  C.  ii.  I.cupoU. 

■count  of  this  will  be  found  in  Houyhs  "  History  of 
V,  _^t7.  and  in  Leupolt's  "  Kecollertions  of  an  Indian 
Iscioaary, '  and  the  some  Missionary's  "  Further  Kccallections." 
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the  roadside  in  front  of  their  dwellings  to  speak  to  such  as 
pasjj  by. 

The  MLssionary,  too,  has  private  conversations  with  the 
natives.  "  I  am  sure  that  God  loves  mc,"  said  a  Brahmin, 
*'  for  He  gives  mc  food  and  clothes  without  my  asking  Him. 
If  God  was  not  pleased  with  me,  He  would  not  do  it" 
"  Vour  argument  is  most  sound,"  replied  Mr.  I^upolt.  "  The 
prisoners  in  the  jail  receive  food  and  clothes,  and  that  is  a 
sure  sign  thai  the  Government  have  a  special  love  for  them." 
'*  Well,"  rejoined  the  Brahmin,  "  I  do  not  care ;  I  am  in 
pro»i>crity,  and  that  is  a  sure  sign  of  God's  love  for  me  ;  and 
I  can  therefore  cat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  myself"  Mr.  Leu- 
[x>lt  replied,  *'  There  was  in  ancient  time  a  man  who  acted 
exactly  on  your  principle";  and  he  took  up  the  New 
TcsUimcnl,  and  read  the  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  When 
he  had  concluded  the  Brahmin  said,  *'  I  do  not  know,  but 
God  never  commands  me  anything."  *'  You  are  mistaken," 
replied  the  missionary  :  "He  has  done  it,  and  He  docs  it 
now.  Hear  what  God  has  to  say  to  you.  'The  times  of 
ignorance  God  winked  at,  but  now  He  commands  all  men 
everywhere  to  repent/"  Such  conversations  arc  found  to 
be  very  fruitful. 

Strange  experiences  sometimes  occur  in  itinerating.  Mr. 
Lcupolt  says  :  "  I  visited  a  temple  inlMarweri.  Wc  heard  of 
three  eminent  idols  belonging  to  this  temple  whose  clothes 
were  said  to  be  worth  ten  thcjusand  rupees.  We  went  to  the 
ppot,  and  met  the  chief  priest  of  the  temple,  who  had  heard 
us  the  day  before  ;  he  wiis  just  engaged  in  putting  the  mark 
or  sign  of  his  god  upon  his  forehead,  and  was  much  dis- 
pleased with  us  for  coming  to  his  place,  as  that  was  holy, 
and  our  presence  polluted  it.  He,  however,  soon  regained  his 
good  humour.  His  three  idols  were  Kristna,  Balram,  and 
Subhadra.  They  were  indeed  elegantly  dressed,  and  had 
pugries  tir  turbans  on  ;  tlicir  clothes  were  undoubtedly  very 
costly.  In  winter  they  arc  dressed  in  warm  clothes,  lest  they 
should  feel  the  cold,  and  in  the  hoi  season  in  white  ;  and  a  man 
is  constantly  employed  in  fanning  them,  lest  they  should 
feel  ihc  heat  too  much.  I  praisetl  the  beautiful  clothes  of  the 
idols,  which  [ilcased  the  old  Gossain,  who  said, '  Vcs,  yes,  look 
at  ihcui ;  and  my  gods  arc  as  powerful  as  they  arc  beautiful 
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If  you  doubt  the  fact,  make  a  trial.     Get  up  to  the  pinnacle 

of  this  temple' — pointing  to  one  opposite  to  where  I  stood 

— 'and  throw  yourself  down.     If  you  survive,  I  will  believe 

that  your  God  is  stronger  than   my  gods  are  ;    if  not,  you 

ust  acknowledge   my  gods   to   be   superior   to   yours.'      I 

plied,  '  It  would  be  difficult  for  mc  to  get  on  the  top  of  that 

mple,'  pointing  likewise  to  it,  for  it  was  a  very  high  one ; 

moreover,  if  in  jumping  down  I  broke  my  neck,  I  should  not 

in  a  state  to  acknowledge  the  great  ix)wer  of  your  gods. 

ou  sec  I  am  alone,  with  nothing  but  my  slick,  and  they  are 

e — three  to  one — and  you  know  T  do  not  pretend   to  be 

god.     If  they  turn  me  out,  I  will  acknowledge  their  supcrio- 

ity,  but  if  1  conquer  them,  and  turn  them  out  of  the  temple, 

len  you  must  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  our  God.'     He 

nd  his  disciples  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  but  he  would  not 

sent  to  my  making  the  trial ;  his  disciples,  of  whom  nine 

.'CTc  present,  said, '  There  would  be  no  question  as  to  who 

would  obtain  the  victory.'  " 

The  answers  which  even  simple-minded  converts  sometimes 

ive  to  learned  pundits  are  unique.     Mr.  Leupolt  tells  us  that 

one  day  a  cultivator  was  attacked  before  a  large  crowd  of 

oplc  about  his  religion.     '*  VV'hat  do  you  know,"  the  learned 

an  asked.  *'  about  Christianity?     We  know  all  about  it ;  we 

ve  read  the  New  Testament,  and  know  exactly  what  Chris- 

anity  is  composed  of."     "  True,"  the  man  replied,  "  you  know 

c  ingredients  of  Christianity  ;  so  docs  my  cook  know  what 

y  curry  is  composed  of;  but,  being  a  Brahmin,  he  does  not 

now  more,  for  he  never  tastes  it     1  do  not  know  exactly  all 

ingredients,  but  I  know  what  the  curry  is,  for  I  taste  and 

t  it     So  you  may  know  the  ingredients  of  Christianity,  but 

ore  you  do  not  know  ;  whereas  1  know  what  Christianity  iJ, 

r  I  have  lasted  it.     Taste  it  yourself!  follow  Jesus  Christ! 

d  )'ou  will  soon  see  whether  Christianity  is  of  God  or   of 

The  pundit  was  silenced. 

At  SigTH  there  are  both  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  to   the 

rmer  of  which  adults  are  admitted.     The  Jay  Narain  School 

an  institution  originally  established  in  1817  by  the  native 

ntleman  whose  name  it  bears,*  and  afterwards  made  over 

the  Church  Missionary  Sodety — has  been,  and  continues 

*  Sec  Hough's  "Christianity  in  ludia.**  v.  317. 
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to  be, 


iuccessful,  and  will 


soon  require  to  be  enli 
The  girls'  school  has  been  recently  established,  and  is  doing 
well ;  and  this  (with  a  similar  school  at  Calcutta)  appears  to 
be  the  nucleus  of  a  most  important  movement.  The  unhappy 
lot  of  female  children  and  women  in  India  we  have  already 
described  in  our  third  chapter.  From  this  state  of  uxetched- 
ness  there  may  now  be  hope  of  redemption.  The  growing 
influence  of  Christianity  may  lead  to  further  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  woman,  and  even  to  the  abolition  of  child- 
marriage,  the  source  of  unnumbered  evils.  From  these 
schools  may  arise  a  native  Christian  village,!  where,  as  the 
children  grow  up,  families  may  be  formed,  and  whence  Aj 
Christian  community  may  proceed. 

The  life  of  a  Mi.ssionary  is  a  busy  one.  He  can  only 
preach  the  Gospel,  vivA  voct\  to  the  tfien,  for  our  missionaries 
have  no  access  to  women  of  station,  and  the  lower-class 
women,  we  fear,  seldom  stand  to  hear  them.  (The  wives  and 
daughters  of  our  missionaries  alone,  of  all  the  missionary 
force,  have  access  to  the  Zenanas,  though  wc  hope  a  time  is 
coming  when  other  Christian  ladies  will  also  visit  them.)  But 
he  has  to  contend  with  adversaries  ;  to  confer  with  inquirers  ; 
to  instruct,  examine,  baptise,  and  watch  over  converts ;  to 
establish  schools,  and  to  train  native  teachers;  to  minister 
to  tlie  church  in  his  charge  ;  to  attend  (and  often  to  prescribe 
for)  the  sick  and  the  dying  ;  to  travel  into,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  in,  outlying  districts ;  to  write,  and  to  translate  into 
the  vernacular,  tracts  and  books ;  and  to  perform  many  other 
duties  that  cannot  here  be  enumerated.  And  all,  it  may  be 
added,  are  to  be  done  in  a  trying  climate,  and  on  a  humble 
allowance. 

The  Province  of  Benares,  as  well  as  the  City,  is  densely 
populated,  and  is  well  cultivated,  and  beautiful.  It  no  longer 
yields  the  sport  for  which  it  was  famous  of  old,  when  lions, 
tigers,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  buffalo  were  hunted  here 

*  This  has  now  been  done;  the  instltutiou  is  become  a  "College  and 
Free  School,"  and  is  afUhated  to  Calcutta  University. 

t  This  was  accomplished  in  184$,  when  preparations  were  also  made 
for  building  a  church  at  Sigra,  which  was  erected  and  opened  in  1S47. 
Since  then  another  church  has  been  built  in  the  midst  of  the  city  of  Btn&rrs. 
There  are  also  now  several  chapels.  An  infant  school  has  been  added  to 
the  establishment  at  Sigra^ 
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It  is  the  glory  of  England  that  it  fills  the  waste  places  with 
populous  cities.  May  the  time  soon  come  when  the  moral 
wild  shall  be  transformed  into  a  scene  as  lovely  as  that 
which  Nature  now  presents  to  us  here,  and  when  Hindoo 
and  Mahommedan  temples  and  worshippers  shall  all  become 
Christian  ! 

For  a  long  time  the  headquarters  of  the  Thugs  were  at 
Benares.  We  may  hope  that  these  sons  of  Belial  are  now 
exterminated.  If  they  work  anywJiere  in  our  dominions^  we 
may  be  sure  it  is  /lere^  where,  amid  the  multitude  of  rich 
visitors,  they  may  select  the  most  profitable  victims,  and 
where  they  may  easily  escape  detection  amid  the  innumerable 
pilgrims.     The  "  HOLY  City  "  is,  we  fear,  a  sink  of  iniquity. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
''THE    CITY  OF   GOOr 

WE  are  now  again  on  the  Grand  Tnjnk  Road,  !ts  maUrul 
is  worthy  of  our  notice.  It  is  kufikur,  a  substance 
formed  of  soft  white  nodules,  found  in  beds  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground  through  North  India,  and  supposed  to  Iia%*c 
been  formed  by  the  percolation  of  the  rain  through  the  soil. 
"  It  occurs  to  me,  however,"  says  Mr.  Pratt,  "  that  it  may 
have  arisen  from  coral  reefs  in  the  sea  which  once  covered 
the  vast  continent  of  Hindostan.  If  so,  how  strange  the 
connection  between  the  present  and  the  past — the  busy 
myriads  in  the  deep  seas  of  ancient  days*  preparing  materials 
for  a  superb  road  between  the  British  and  Mogul  capitals  of 
the  great  kingdom  which  was  to  emerge  out  of  the  uccan 
they  inhabited  ! " 

A  few  marches  brought  us  from  the  capital  of  llindooism 
to  the  Mahommedan  city  of  Allahabad,  the  (so-called)  ClTV^ 
OF  God,  originally  known  as  Pkavaga,  in  the  Doab.t  Thci 
present  city  was  founded  by  Akbar,  and  was  a  favooril 
residence  of  that  great  emperor ;   and,  from  its  situation  at 

•  "  Wc  know  not  how  far  these  founders  of  islands  may  have  In 
ccmed  in  re:irin^a  ronatdcrablc  portion  of  those  continents  that  i 
Old  World.  "—AVrA)*. 

t"Thc  admiration  of  the  first  jXiyana  may  well  be  umlcrstond,  as,i 
advancing  for  thr  firsi  time  toward*  the  weal,  ihcy  contrmplHtpd  tiie  twoj 
noble  rivers,  each  half  n  mile  in  breadth.  flo\ving  jiXon^  and  uniting  Lii  tbrl 
midst  of  this  superb  rountr)-.  Nn  ^.•■rwr  liV.  ii  |,,,,1  iill  tiit-n  |ir<i«r»n 
itself  to  their  gare,  either  in  x<>ck), 
and  lliey  might  u'll  think  Ihcy  ti. 
hod  coTT.  \\  of.     One  of  i! 

on  tbi'  ■  ,   it  was  the 

CT'  '  '■    iin   foundation,  v\\<  .,  v<-tm  itslj 

it  1  year  6^o.  gives  us  s' 
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'the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,*  both  of  which 
rivers  are  holy,  ha^;  a  peculiar  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Hindoos,  who  still  make  it,  as  they  did  of  old — for  Allahabad 
is  of  great  antiquity  -a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Its  fine  red 
Lsandstone  fort,  said  to  have  been  originally  Hindoo,  but  built 
[or  nrbuilt  by  Akbar  in  1581,  and  now  somewhat  modernised, 
ts.  however,  its  principal  feature.  Its  history-  illustrates  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  vicissitudes  of  the  East.  The  Em- 
peror Alumgheer  being  desirous  to  wrest  from  our  hands  the 
territories  wc  had  gained  in  Bengal,  soon  after  our  settlement 
Jn  that  part  of  his  dominions,  marched  an  army  against  us, 
of  which  a  part  were  the  forces  of  Mccr  Jaffier,  Nawab  of 
Oudc.  This  prince,  deserting  the  Emperor's  standard  >^'hen 
near  Allahabad,  made  the  fortress  his  own.  Mcer  Jaffier  died 
in  1763,  after  having  presented  Lord  Clive,  who  commanded 
the  British  army  at  the  period  referred  to,  with  an  estate  of 
great  value ;  but  the  fort  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
rulers  of  Oudc  until  1765,  when  an  army  under  Major  Camac 
was  sent  against  the  Vizier  of  that  kingdom,  who  had  given 
refuge  to  Cassim  Ali,  a  prince  whom  circumstances  had  made 
our  enemy.  By  this  army  the  fort  of  Allahabad,  among 
others,  was  captured,  but  was  shortly  after  made  over  to  the 
Emperor  Shah  AUum,  from  whom,  however,  it  was  with- 
drawn in  1773,  garrisoned  by  our  troops,  and,  after  a  short 
period,  again  presented  to  the  Nawab  of  Oude.  But  the 
Nawab  once  more  ceded  it  to  us,  and  fiuali}\  in  1 798  ;  since 
which  time  it  has  continued  in  our  possession,  and  has  ever 
;Sincc  been  increasing  in  importance  as  a  military  post.  It 
[is  accessary*  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Bundelkund— the  Golconda  of  this  part  of  India — 
which  is  full  of  small  independent  States,  amongst  which 
anarchy  and  insurrection  rage,  and  whose  opposite  shore, 
.rising  in  to^\xTi^g  cliffs  crowned  with  pagodas  or  the  rem- 
[nanis  of  hill  forts,  forms  a  fine  background  to  the  scene.  The 
Fort  stands  at  the  point  where  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  unite, 

The  Ganca-JahunA  £9  a  favourite  pattern  willi  Indian  artists,  and 
\ovc  to  infKKliice  it  into  all  sorts  of  manufactures.  It  receives  its  name 
tlicBc  two  rivcns.  Tlie  Ganges  water  is  deficribed  in  the  books  as  while, 
jthnt  uf  the  Jumna  as  blue ;  and  when  (jatteriis  of  two  colours  in  the 
Article  mwii  or  run  side  by  side,  it  ia  laid  to  be  of  Gangd-Jamund 


w 


largest  and  nrim<  ie  Infiar  aod  «c    J 
with  iis  giAmifi  ss  «c  coieieO 

Tbe  arsenal  m  located   m  die  Gfcat  Hall  C^^^bicfa 
retnams;  of  the  JtrmiHul  palace  oC  Akfaar — the  Chaifrt 
or  FamSkm  of  Forty  PSUrs — «o  caOed  froca  its  taTing  that 
tHBiibcr  on  ks  prindpal  floor.    They  vcre  diyjwcd  to  two 
octagona]  raages    one  tntemal,  of  sixteen  |)Slars»  tbe  other 
ootridf,  of  t«emy-lb«ir — above  wfaicfa  set,  supported   by  tlie 
BHier  ooloaiiade,  was  an  oppcr  range  of  the  same  oatabo' 
of  pillam,  croanied   by  a  dome.     Tbe  haO   which  rcmaina 
is  ftquarc;  and  aoppcrted  by  c^ht  rows  of  "^iwfnf^c^  ei0tt 
m  each  ram ;  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  verandah  of  doable 
cohnrns,  with  gronps  of  four  at  the  angles^  ail  adorned  bjr 
bracketed  capita!^  of  the  oiost  elegant  and  rich  design,  and 
aitogethcr  is  said   to  be   'as  fine  in   ityic  and   as   rich 
ornament  as  an>'thing  in  India.*** 

Among   the  other   curiosities   of  the   Fort   is   an   and 
metal   pillar,  thirty-six  feet  high,  covered  with  inscri 
in  very  ancient  characters  of  different  ages,  which  have 
recently   been   deciphered   by   Mr.  James   Prin^^p,  and 
reicrenccs  in  which  are  exceedingly  obscurct     As  the  hist 


•  Frripiraon. 

f  Ffrrguuon.  in  his  "  Handbook  of  Amhilccmrc,"  sppaks  of  Jt  as  o*i«' 
/A/  mott  wmpUtf — of  the  pniarn  of  Asoka,  a  ]^reat  k"  frmn 

n.c  372  to  336,  and  introdm^d'^MXiXinx'^^  and  stone  .1  Ift.Vj 

Iprrviotu  to  which  all  the  Indian  buikiings  were  ofv.(.-ui.  ■  1  nc  nidcsl 
exsmptat  of  lhe«e  tats,"  be  adds,  "thai  wc  are  acquainted  with  ore  Umc 
^^.1...  k  y ...„  A^..i,.,  ^(^  „p  jn  (|j(,  twentv -■"'-  '  —  ■  "• '  '  !         -^   - 

t).  rial  rcign.  tobeariii^ 

Icm r,  ■--■   'Jt---  uf  the  n*rvi   i:*-'''  'i'      ,-; 

the  ismo  klDg  arc  dated  iti  vciir.  and 

fftrin  fTif  same  inrormiitioTi  -in  without 

I'  t^,  kindness  and  charity  t 

all  iinals      This  pillar"  (at  A i 

•Laleii,   "II  im'f*!  (Imii   usually  intcrestinj^,  as,   ia  addiuun  lo  tttt* 
tnacriptinnt,  it  fontnitis  one  by  Samudra  Gupta  (A.n.  38*1  to  aro),  dctjulli 
the  ic\tn\c»     I  1  aitd  the  great  deeds  of  his  It  »ca 

maiu  I"  lii'v  ii*n  drtwn.  »rd  was  re.#T<^rte<l,  in  ii 

Hun  1' 
l>r  ' 

|-  ■■  Ui  the   /  >ntd 

/■,.  ■"'"''--     •■■'     •■  ■      "■AC. 
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India  is  so  little  known,  this  pillar  possesses  the  deepest 
interest   for  arch^'eologists,  and  may  lead  to  important  dis- 
coveries.     It   was  found  here»  lying  upon   the  ground,   in 
1837,  and  has  since  been  re-erected,  with  a  pedestal. 
Another  relic  of  antiquity  is  a  pillared  cave — the  remains, 

is   thought,  of  a   Buddhist  temple  "—said   to  be   full  of 

idols,  and  still  resorted  to  by  devotees :   it  contains  a  very 

ancient   banyan — the   famed    Imi>crishable   Tree  t — which  is 

[also    worshipped ;   and    a   sacred    spring,   regarded    as    the 

[source  of  a  third  river,  the  Saraswati,  which,  with  the  Ganges 

and  the  Jumna,  form  the  Tribcnee,   or   Junction  of  Three 

Holy  Rivers. 

Yet  another  object  of  curiosity  is  a  small  dilapidated 
temple  considered  very  sacred  by  the  Hindoos  (who,  however, 
arc  not  allowed  to  visit  it).  Tradition,  we  are  told,  relates 
that  when  Akbar  commenced  building  the  fort  every  wall  fell 
in  as  soon  as  it  was  erected,  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
sacrifice  of  a  human  life  must  be  offered  before  the  work  could 
be  accomplished  ;  that  a  patriot  named  l^rog,  a  sort  of  Curtias, 
offered  himself  for  the  purpose,  on  condition  that  his  name 
should  be  given  to  the  fort  and  town  ;  that  this  was  promised, 
the  man  sacrificed,  and  the  fort  built ;  and  that  hence  both  arc 
called  "  Brog  *  to  this  day  by  the  Hindoos.  The  temple  was 
erected  in  honour  of  the  patriot.  It  is  underground, however, 
and  is  quite  dark,  and  is  perhaps  seldom  approached. 

There  is  snui  \o  be  a  subterraneous  passjige  from  the  fort 
to  Delhi,  212  miles.  "As  a  man  could  enter  it  only  on  his 
hands  and  knees,"  observed  Lord  Valentia,  *'  the  journey 
would  be  rather  tedious." 

But  it  is  as  one  of  the  most  famous  resorts  of  Hindoo 
pilgrims  that  Allahabad  is  best  known.  A  visit  to  the 
Tribence  as.sures  any  one  dying  there  of  immediate  beatitude 
\vithout    further   transmigration,  t      It    is,   therefore,    much 


cigbc  distinct  etlinnlogical  familtes,  incJuding  343  spoken  and  written  lan- 
gtugrs,  and  296  dialects  of  those  languages — 539  in  all  (used  by  half  the 
bunuui  race). 

♦  AliMiit  \  I).  600  Uvvcn  Thsoong,  visiting  India,  foundjicre  two  Buddhist 
Rinr  :,<J  many  IIiii<iou  temples.    Great  Uuddliistccremoaies  appear 

to  ti.       ^  ;;rallytiikf_-n  plate  at  the  junction  of  the  Gnnges  and  the  Jumna. 

+  It  w  said  by  some,  however,  to  be  a  inrre  dry  stumji. 

I  Hrn;  formerly  the  firstborn  were  ol'tcn  otTered  up,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  to  that  effect  if  further  ofispring  were  granted ;  while  in  more  distant 
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resorted  to,  cspedally  at  the  lime  of  the  great  Annual  Fair  ii 
January  •  when  tens  of  thousands  repair  hither.     A  temporary 
town  is  then  formed  (of  huts  of  bamboos,  mats,  and  yrassl 
arranged  on  the  sands  in  a  wide  street,  half  a  mile  long, 
centre  of  which  is  occupied   by  the  stalls   of  the  fair,  ant 
diverging  from  which  to  the  right  and  left  are  narrow  lant 
leading  to  smaller  huts  occupied  by  such  of  the  pilgrims 
can  afford  to  pay  for  them  ;  while  in  every  space  large  stackaj 
of  firewood  and  fodder  for  cattle  are  collected  for  the  use  ol 
the  pilgrims,  which  are  sold  at  very  high  prices.     The  wxU- 
do  select  the  larger  huts  in  the  main  street  for  their  lo< 
while  the  mass  bivouac  in  the  open  air,  subject  to  every  change 
of  weather  ;  and  as  January  is  a  montli  in  which  heavy  shovwrs 
of  rain,  accompanied  by  violent  storms  of  wind  and  hail,  are 
experienced,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  thousands  annually 
contract  lingering  diseases  which  eventually  kill  them.     As  the! 
rivers  dry  up,  the  sands  increase ;  and  as  the  most  sacred  spot 
for  bathing  is  always  at  the  end  of  the  tongue  of  land,  it  i*' 
continually  extending.     The  pilgrims  are  taught  to  bathe  at 
the   confluence   of  the   waters;    and   all   of  them,   male  or 
female,  even  to  the  very  infant  at  the  breast,  are  required  to 
have  the  head  and  eyebrows — some  say  every  part,  from 
top  of  the  head  to  the  toes  t— shaved  before  bathing,  and 
promised  a  million  years'  happiness  in  Itcaven  for  ez^^ry  sh 
hair  of  theirs  that  falls  into  tlu  water.     Quantities  of  human  i 
hair  arc  consequently  seen  on  the  sands  whence  the  wfllers 
have  retreated.    Hundreds  of  flags  of  various  colours  fiutlcr 
the  breeze  ;  and  near  the  junction  are  innumerable  low  square  I 
wooden  bedsteads,  on  which  sit  the  officiatitig  priests.     The 
banks  by  the  bathing  place  are  thronged  with  barbers,  whose 
sleek  and  weU<lad  appearance  contrasts  with  that  of  m^Qy  of  j 
their  customers,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  who  ^ 
push  forward  to   be  shaved   in  crow^ds,  through  which  the 

times  a  maiden  and  her  lover  were  sometimes  cast  together  into  the  waleii 
to  br  conveyed,  as  it  ivas  said,  lo  Paradise.  Other  human  «acri6ca  tir 
also  spoken  of  as  occurring  periodically  at  the  Trih^nre. 

•  In  Deuembcr  and  January  the  west  \\ind  bl"-. 
is  incessjtnt  movement  among  the  crowds,  all  arc  ' 

thcweathrr  i-   ''     '~     '     '     -  '"  o!  therivcra.    <j'"ra5i(.ri:iii^  rij^'^n 

breaks  out.  :<  iing. 

t  So  says  1>. ..'....  LM.",^j,..Nvn  v,.>..i<ucr,  in  his*'Travels  of  a  Hltnl^. 
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Pilgrims  that  have  bathed*  elbow  their  way  with  wet  and 
dripping  garments,  singing  praises  to  the  gods,  which  inter- 
mingle with  the  cries  of  the  infants  that  have  been  plunged  into 
the  chilling  stream  and  with  the  noises  of  the  fair,  which  mean- 
while goes  on  without  interruption.  Many,  however,  used  to 
drown  themselves,!  and  perhaps  some,  at  least,  still  do  so,  at 
the  junction  of  the  streams,  by  tying  jars  to  their  bodies,  filling 
them  with  water,  and  going  down  with  ihcm.     The  bones  and 

ishes  of  the  dead,t  too,  sometimes  brought  from  long  distances. 

Ladies  of  rank  carry  with  them  "  punJaha,"  or  screens,  withtn  which 

ley  bnthe.  unsetn  by  the  mfb.     Rajahs  may  sometimes  be  seen  bathing 

this  way.  with  curtains  extending  on  both  sides  into  the  river. 

t  In  the  •'  Travels  and  Aiiveiitur<;s  of  Dr.  WoltT, "  \vc  read  :  "  Wolff  visited 

le  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Benures,  who  highly 

»rajsed  llie  prudence  with  which  Mr.  Culvin  had  abolished  a  most  horrid 

>1om  Bt  Allahabad.     One  of  the  Hindoo  saints  c^ume  forward  every  year. 

ind  declared  that  lie  would  throw  himiietf  into  the  Ganges,  with  one  stone 

ied  to  his  feet  and  another  to  his  neck,  lu  order  to  ensure  being  drowned ; 

by  ttiis  death  he  expected  to  obtain  absorption,  and  come  nigh  to  God, 

ind  be  translated  into  one  of  the  heavens  called  Fewacoku.     In  this  abode 

Itstiiict  blessings  are  conferred  on  sucti  victims ;  and  the  length  of  their 

rraaining  in  it  depends  upon  the  number  of  their  good  deeds.     So,  when 

one  mcTitonoiisly  drowns  himself,  in  order  to  go  to  that  place,  thousands 

and  thousands  of  Hindoos  attend  to  sec  that  great  saint  make  the  sacrifice ; 

and  on  such  occasions  great  numbers  in  the  crowd  are  cnished  to  death. 

With  a  view  to  abolish  this  dreadful  ceremony,  Mr.  Col\-in  issued  the 

l^ibllowing  order  : — '  That  not  desiring  to  interfere  with  their  religion,  any 

me  who  wished  to  drown  him.'*elf  must  first  send  in  his  name  to  him, 

\\t.  C'llnn,  the  magistrate  of  the  town  of  Allahabad ;  and  then  the  roagis- 

rate  would  command  the  people  to  remain  in  their  houses,  that  the  man 

light  be  able  to  drown  himself  undisturbt-dly."     From  the  lime  that  this 

)rdcr  was  issued  the  dreadful  ceremony  ceased  to  be  perfonncd,  as  the 

)iily  object  was  to  produce  a  sensation  among  the  people.     The  fancied 

unt  was  thus  effectually  foiled  in  his  contrivances  for  collecting  a  crowd." 

(owc\xr,  it  wuuld  ap|«:ar  that  the  practice  has  somewhat  revived ;  only  it 

done  privately,  and  without  ceremony. 

t  Wc  are  told  thnt  after  the  death  of  Baji  Raiva.  the  last  of  the  Nagporc 

^3Jah<;.  it  was  resolved  to  send  his  bones  to  Allaliabad.  to  be  deposited  in 

tlie  Gan^t^s.     A  Malirrilta  Sirdar  was  put  in  cJiarge  of  the  expe<lition. 

Starting  about  the  end  of  the  month,  this  chief,  attended  by  a  great  crowd 

of   followers,   walked   barefoot  as   far  as  Ramlck.  one  of  the  principal 

^temples  in  the  Nagporc  province.     Here  he  halted,  and  had  the  bones 

lividcd  into  two  parcels  of  uueiiual  size,  and  enclosed  in  cases  of  antelope 

ikiii.    The  larger  assortment  he  placed  on  a  horse's  back,  the  smaller  on 

lis  own.     It  being  now  the  hottest  season  of  tlie  year,  the  journey  was 

Kirforrned  after  sunset ;  and  night  after  nigbt,  with  the  light  of  torches  and 

he  sound  of  cymbal  and  drum,  did  the  bearer  of  these  precious  relics, 

lometimes  walking,  .it  other  limes  leaping  and  dancing,  move  forward  witli 

1  rnus  rciihuc.     At  Maher  somf  thieves,  allured  by  the  prospect  ol 

J     .    -  ^ -id  and  jewels  amon^  the  bones,  stole  the  larger  bundle,  and  only  a 

^oanl  was  left  to  be  thrown  into  the  Ganges.     Hut  before  reaching 

'  latiou  a  calamity  still  more  serious  befell  tlie  party.    Cholera 

Among  thcni,  and  about  oue  hundred  persons  were  carried  off  by 
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are  cast  into  the  waters  (as  at  Benares)  at  the  Holy  Junction. 
The  sands  are  occupied  by  Brahmins  reading  and  expounding; 
the  Shastras  to  the  people,  groups  of  singers,  and  nuraenms 
fakirs/ 

Every  twelfth  year  a  Great  Fair  is  held  here,  when  the 
assemblage  is,  of  course,  much  more  numerous.  In  the  early 
days  of  our  rule,  each  pilgrim  was  required  to  pay  to  the 
British  Government  for  the  privilege  of  bathing  here  a  tax  of' 
from  one  rupee  to  twenty,  according  as  he  came  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  on  a  camel,  or  on  an  elephant.t  This  exaction 
was  prohibited  by  Parliament  in  1S33,  but  continued  to 
be  enforced  till  1837.  In  that  year  Bishop  WiUon  visited 
Allahabad,  and  witnessed  the  proceedings  ;  *  and  it  appear* 
to  have  been  owing  to  his  representations  and  influence  that 
the  tax  at  length  ceased  to  be  demanded. 

The  Jumna  is  a  fine  river,  having  a  brilliant  blue  colour, 
and  full  of  romantic  and  storied  beauty.  Rising  in  llic  distant^ 
Himalaya,  at  a  height  of  10,849  feet  above  the  sea,  after 

it    On  their  arrival  at  Allahabad  presents  were  liberally  distributed 
the  Gangaputras:  to  one,  a  gold  necklace ;  to  another,  a  horse;  lo 
changes  of  raiment ;  and,  to  all.  donulions  in  money.    The  f^mains  » 
then  consigned  lo  the  winters.    After  spending  some  lime  in  Allahabad,  th 
proceeded  to  Benares,  and  occupied  seven  days  in  walking  round  the 
iitid  another  seven  days  in  bathing  m  the  sacred  stream,  and  in  pre 
ofTerings  to  ihc  idols  and  gifts  to  the  Brahmins,  in  tlic  nnm.   i.i  i)w   1 

'  "On  the  sands,"  says  a  visitor,  "were  a  number  <"' 
•  holy '  of  whom  had  made  a  vow  that  for  fourteen  yc. 
every  night  up  to  his  neck  in  the  Ganges ;  nine  years  he  has  k»-(n  ihr 
At  sunset  he  enters  tlic  river;  is  taken  out  at  sunttBc,  rubbed  into  w 
and  placed  by  a  fire ;  he  was  sitting,  when  I  saw  him,  by  a  grrat 

btiming  ^vood,  and  looking  very  fat  and  jovial.     Another  lies  all  day 

back  on  the  ground,  encrusted  with  the  mud  of  the  Ganges  and  othefS 
a  state  of  nudity  sit  about  here  and  therr  forming  a  centre  of  atcradicta 
the  people." 

t  The  Hindoos  in  the  Company's  anny  and  the  Hindoo  inhabiunts j 
Allahabad  and  its  suburbs  were  the  only  persons  exempted  .  and  for  ' 
exemption  each  person  had  lo  obtain  a  licence  frum  the  collector 

t  "  The  Bishop  stood  for  a  long  lime  in  the  suonr' 
wliere  by  a  Christian  hand  this  tax  was  taken  ami  a 
isaucd,  admitting  the  bearer  to  the  margin  of  the  s-.v 
the  iirod action  of  the  ticket  atioth*:r  Christian  hand  stamped  «  fod 
on  til'-' 'l'-M't*-<  "r  ritiht  arm,  which  anlhoiiscd  htm  to  Ii.ilhr      The 
|(.i.  -d  multitude,  t 

litu  d  on  thr  river 
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course  of  680  miles  it  here,  as  wc  have  said,  joins  the  Ganges. 
Its  rocky  bed  produces  choice  gems,  and  on  its  banks 
stand  the  great  and  famtjus  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra.  Its 
commercial  value  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  erij^inccrintC  operations  which  we  have  undertaken  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  traffic  of  the  river  is  considerable.  Still  the 
situation  of  Allahabad  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers 
gives  it  advantages  as  a  port  which  do  not  appear  to  be  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  The  Jumna  abounds  with  the  rooce,  a 
ddictous  Bsh  about  the  size  of  a  salmon.  The  GANGES  is 
here  66S  miles  from  its  source. 

The  steamers  from  Calcutta  to  the  Upper  Provinces  (which 
did  not  begin  to  run  till  1828)  do  not  go  beyond  this.  The 
"  voy^e "  is  a  very  slow  one,  occupying  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  days,  according  to  the  lime  of  the  year  and  the  state 
of  the  river;*  the  vessel  always  lying-to  at  night,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  numerous  sandbanks  making  navigation  in 
the  dark  dangerous. 

The  cantonments  and  neighbourhood  of  Allahabad  are  very 
agreeable,  and  have  excellent  roads,  with  avenues  of  fine 
trees  winding  through  them.  Allahabad  is  remarkable  for  its 
magnificent  tamarind  trees.  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
undulating,  and  the  gardens  and  woods,  from  the  abundance 
of  creepers,  most  picturesque  and  beautiful.  The  climate  is 
said  to  be  peculiar  :  somewhat  humid  (as  might  be  expected), 
and  less  subject  than  some  other  places  to  the  fierce  blowing 
of  the  hot  winds  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  called  "The  Oven 
of  India,"  and  is  even  named  "  Chota  Jehanum  "  {LittU  Hetf). 
cvcral  regiments  of  Native  Infantry  are  quartered  here,  but 
o  European  corps.  (The  temptation  must  surely  sometimes 
nt  itself  to  the  sepoys  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  rise 
inst  us.t) 


•  Allahabad    is   about   500  miles    from  CalcuUa  by  land,  but  fully  800 

water,  in  consequence  of  the  Mnuositics  of  the  Ganges.    The  pnc«r  of  a 

ibin  pas«^ge  uithont  furniture  or  provisions  in  one  of  these  vessels  is 

lut  twenty  pounds,  but  the  freighlage  is  even  more  extravagantly  hi^, 

)nvc>*ancr  of  a  i';incl  ujt  the  rivrr  frequently  costing  more  than  is 

fid  fur  lis  irausini&^ion  frriin  England  tu  Culvutta. 

The   news  of  the  uutbrt!ak  at  Mecriit  on  May  loth,  1857.  reached 

diahabad  on  May  I2th.     Th<t  native  soldiers  in  tlie  cantonment  consisted 

the  6lh  Bciiftal  Native  Infantry,  a  wing  of  a  Sikh  regiment,  and  two 

>p9  of  Oadc  Incgulnr  Hor^e.     A  small  body  of  European  artillerymen 
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The  native  town  of  Allahabad  \%  like  most  others,  mi 
narrow,  and  diity.  Allahabad  has,  however,  two  splendiii  i 
serais  for  native  travellers,  and  some  maj^ificent  royal  tonribs,fl 
which  testify  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Moguls  of  old,  and  their  i 
lavish  outlay  in  honour  of  the  dead.*  The  present  population 
is  probably  60,000. 

I  leam  that  Allahabad  is  a  station  of  the  American   Vrtri- 

byterian  Missionary  Society,  which  began  its  operations  here] 

in  1836.1     A  chapel  has  been  built  by  the  Society  in  th< 

was  brought  tii  from  Chuiiar  Fort  as  soon  as  the  nc\v'S  of  the  spread 
the  rebellion  arrived.    Disconcerting  ruuiours  soon  prevailed  in  Allahabad; 
but  precautionary  measures  were  taken  in  the  fort  and  approaches  tu 
dty,  and  affairs  remained  quiet  for  some  time.    The  sepoys  of  the  6lh| 
volunteered  to  march  against  the  rebels  of  Delhi,  and  at  sunset  parade  on 
June  6th  the  thanks  of  the  Governor-General  were  read  to  the  regiment  (or 
their  devoted  loyalty.    At  nine  o'clock  that  very  eveninR  the  sepoys  rose- 
in  open  rebellion,  murdered  most  of  their  officers,  and  plundetwl  the) 
treasury.    The   murder  of  the  youtliful  Confessor,  Ensign  Marcus  Chixk,] 
will  ever  be  assoriatefl  with  this  rising;  he  has  been  called  'The  Mai 
of  Allahabad.'     Many  military  and   civil   officers  were  in  the  fort  at 
time  of  the  outbreak.     The  rabble  joined  in  the  plunder  and  bloodshed^ 
The  gaol  was  broken  open,  the  dwellings  of  the  European  residents  sackc ' 
and  burnt,  and  ever)'  European  nr  Eurasian  captured  was  murdered 
cold  blood.    The  work  of  destruction  only  ceas»l  from  want  of  anj 
further  to  destroy  ;  and  a  sort  of  provisional  government  was  estabi 
in  the  city  under  a  man  called  '  the  MrmK-i,'  who  proclaimed  tlie  re* 
rule  of  the  Delhi  Emperor.     The  little  garrison  of  Europeans  and 
Sikhs  held  together  in  the  fort  until  the  arrival  of  General  Ncill  with 
parly  of  the  Sladras  Fusiliers  on  June  1  Itli.     Ou  the  morning 
arrival  General  Neill  assumed  the  offensive  against  an  insurgent  tu\ 
the  suburb  of  Daraganj,  which  u-as  carried  and  destroyed.     On  June! 
after  having  despatched  the  women  and  children  to  Calcutta  by  stc 
Ncill  opened  the  guns  of  the  fort  on  the  suburbs  of  Kydganj  and  Mi 
which  were  occupied  after  some  opposition.    On  June  17th  the  m«( 
authorit)'  was  re-established  without  opposition." — Hunter  and  Tr 

♦  Here  formerly  lived  Mirza  Juhangeer.  favourite  son  of  the  Eroi 
of  Delhi,  "  whom,"  says  Major  SIccman,  "  1  knew  intimately  at  Allal 
in  1816.  when  he  was  killing  himself  as  fast  as  he  could  with  H< 
cherry  brandy.     'This,'  he  would  say,  'is  really  the  only  liquor 
Englishmen  have  wonh  drinking :  and  its  only  fault  is  tliat  tt  mal 
drunk  too  soon.'     To  prolong  his  pleasure  he  used  to  limit  himscU 
large  glass   every  hour,  till  he  got   dead  drunk.    Two  or  three 
dancing  women  and  musicians  used  lo  relieve  cucb  nilicr  in  umu'siDg  hitn 
during  this  inten-al.     He  died,  of  course,  soon  ;  and  the  poor  nh'  — -.-    »  r 
was  persuaded  by  his  mother,  the  favourite  sultana,  that  he   1 
a  victim  to  sighing  and  grief  at  the  treatment  of  tb*-  r  t-K'^li.  - 
not  permit  him  to  remain  at  Delhi,  where  he  was  1  > 
in  attempts  to  assaasinntr  his  eldest  brother,  the  li- 
stir  up  insurrectioria  ;imong  the  people.     He  wa.-t  not  in 
Allah.ib.Ti,    l<itt   rrrr-h-    fmhihilrd   frntn   r»-ttimini.r   (n   Or'' 
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centre  of  the  native  city.  It  has  also  established  a  Press, 
which  has  been  very  aseful  in  turning  out  many  excellent 
works  in  the  vernacular,  and  printing  religious  books  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate,  and  without  profit  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  pilgrims  by  the  missionaries ;  preaching  is  main- 
tained in  English  and  llindostance ;  and  preaching  tours  are 
made  occasionally.  The  want  of  a  Native  Ministry,  however, 
is  much  felt  We  are  told  that  the  Society  has  some  ten 
schools  under  its  care  here,  and  that  they  contain  ;ibout 
four  hundred  children.  It  has  also  a  missionary  college, 
with  one  hundred  students.  The  missionaries  appear  to  be 
respected.  The  Baptist  Mission  here  has  been  lately  discon- 
tinued, in  consequence  of  the  agent,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  having 
been  obliged  through  infirmity  to  relinquish  his  labours,  and 
no  successor  being  available.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted  on 
90  important  a  station. 

A  Government  School  was  established  in  this  city  in  1825, 
and  its  progress  is  said  to  be  satisfactory.  The  Government 
have  also  established  a  Sanscrit  College,  a  native  hospital,  and 
an  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

The  distrid  of  Allahabad  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and 
|t}eautiful  in  India,  and  considerable  sums  have  of  late  years 
been  expended,  and  are  still  in  course  of  expenditure,  for 
improving  its  agriculture,  aspect,  and  resources,  by  increasing 
the  means  of  irrigation,  making  new  and  improving  old  roads, 
planting  trees,  and  surveying  tracts  of  countiy  before  imper- 
Ifcctlyor  not  at  all  surveyed.  The  amount  laid  out  has  already 
been  repaid  with  vast  interest. 

Wc   have  mentioned   the  Doab  {Do-ab),  the  Land  of  the 

Two  Rivers,  the  tract  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna. 

It  is  entered  at   Allahabad,  and  extends  to  the  base  of  the 

Himalaya,   a   distance   of   500  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  55. 

[Allahabad   is   situated  at  about  an   equal  distance  from  the 

u'lls  on  our  north-western  frontier  and  those  of  Darjecling. 

*hc  latter  are  generally  preferred  as  a  resort  by  Europeans 

residing  below  this  province,  and  the  former  by  those  above 

(t,  on  account  of  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  each  to  the 

»lhcT. 

Here  we  were  presented,  by  one  who  had  become  endeared 
to  OS,  with  a  copy  of  Shakesjjearc, — a  gift  indeed,  to  an 
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exiled  Englishman  who  truly  realises   the  greatness  of  his 
native  country — 

"  ENGLAND,  boukd  ik  with  the  triumphaht  sea. 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  enviols  siege 
Ok  watery  Neptune." 


And  what  a  halo  has  Shakespeare  shed  around   her  nunc! 
O  England ! 

'  *  Where'er  I  rcMun*  whAlever  realms  I  see. 
Afy  heart,  untravdrdt  fondly  turm  to  thee." 

We  resume  our  MARCH  to  the  great  station  of  Cawnpore.* 
Now  that  wc  arc  upon  the  road,  wc  may  tell  you  a  nati\"C 
story.  There  was  a  dyer  who  had  an  ass  that  by  carrying 
loads  too  great  for  him  had  grown  exceedingly  weak,  and  was 
brought  almost  to  death's  door.  The  dyer  released  him  for 
awhile  from  his  toil,  dressed  htm  for  sport  in  a  tiger's  skin, 
and  let  him  into  a  cornfield.  The  owners  of  the  field,  looking 
out  from  a  distance,  thought  the  beast  zi^as  a  tiger,  and  ran 
away.  But  a  man  who  had  to  watch  the  field,  suspecting  the 
truth,  dressed  himself  in  an  ass's  skin,  and,  taking  his  bo** 
and  arrows,  ventured  to  approach  the  intruder ;  when  the 
which  was  now  grown  fat,  thinking  the  stranger  a  female 
his  own  species,  began  to  bray  loudly  and  trot  up  to  her 
and  so  the  old  proverb  was  fulfilled — a  fool  is  always 
covered  when  he  stayeth. 

AleiLj'hly  miles  from  Allahabad  wc  enter  Futtehix)rc.  a 
pretty  little  rural  station,t  around  which  the  poppy  is  exten- 
sively grown,  and  where  there  is  a  Government  cstabtishmcol 
for  preparing  the  Opium  for  market.  It  is  well 
the  Government  has  a  monopoly  of  opium  cu 
India, — that  it  is  an  important  branch  of  agriculture, 
a  great  source  of  public  revenue  ;  while  at  the  same  tiaii 
moralists  question  whether  this  ts  justifiable  in  view  of^ 

•  Along  Uii«  very  road  HavcIocJt  aflcrwards  marched  to  the 
Uiat  station. 

gin  .    WX    lfl4S    1 

O   i  .       fields     m:  _  ....  J.      -         -       - 
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terrible  evils  that  arise  from  the  abuse  of  the  drug  in  China.* 
Anglo-Indians,  however,  do  not  appear  to  concern  themselves 
much  about  the  matter,  though  thcj'  cannot  but  remember 
our  national  responsibility  for  national  wrong-doing,  the 
memorable  "  Confessions  "  of  De  Quinccy,  and  the  debilitated 
mental  and  moral  fibre  of  another  great  scholar  and  writer 
through  opium.f 

rhere  arc  many  remains  of  Mahommcdan  grandeur  in  and 
around  Kuttchpore,  which  speak  to  us  of  old  times  in  this 
land,  but  are  now  crumbling  away.     Here,  again,  are  two  or 


•  ■*  When  people  begin  to  smoke  "  (opium),  observes  a  Chinese  WTiier  in 

iblication  lately  issued  at  Canton,  "they  at  hrst  experience  no  injurious 

"ts ;  but  when  they  have  smoked  for  some  time,  they  require  what  ia 

remrvaiion.     When  the  lime  for  renovation  comes,  if  they  do  not 

lokc  then  the  hands  and  feet  become  weak  and  palsied,  tlie  mouth  drops. 

le  eyes  becftmc  glaxcd,  rheum  flows  from  the  one  and  sahva  from  the 

»ther:  they  are  subject  tu  complaints  whicti  resemble  phlegm,  asthma,  and 

in\  ulsions ;  and  wht-n  tliey  arrive  at  this  sta^c  of  the  disease  every  atom 

I'  reas«^>n  appears  to  have  left  them.     You  may  beat  them,  scold  them. 

Eurse  them,  and  insult  them,  yc-t  they  will  not  rise,  they  will  not  answer! 

laving  smoked  the  opium  pipe  still  lonj^er,  the  constitution  of  these  people 

[begins  to  pve  way.  their  insides  gradually  decay;  thousands  of  wonns 

and  maggots  gnaw  their  intestines;  their  faces  become  discoloured,  their 

teeth  black,  their  appearance  like  charcoal ;  their  shoulders  mount  to  the 

ears,  their  necks  shrink  ia.  their  thrapples  protnidc  ;  their  whole  frame 

appears  hateful  as  that  of  a  ghost  or  a  devil;  and  they  insensibly  hug 

leir  enemy  till  death  overtakes  them  in  the  act.     As  the  waters  of  the 

^at  rirer  flow  to  the  cast,  and  day  by  day  roll  on  without  cessation. 

we  find  of  this  eWI  haiait :    when  it  first  bi-gan  those  who  smoked 

ivoided  the  gaze  of  other  men.  and,  fearing  to  avow  their  shame,  kept  it 

Now,  however,  it  is  taken  openly,  and  even  served  up  as  a  treat 

Id  Euesls  and  stringers  !    At  first  none  but  slaves  and  the  vilest  of  the  vile 

smployt'd  it  ;  but  now  it  has  infected  the  honoured  of  the  land.     In  every 

latter,  in  even,-  respect,  is  the  ciil  becoming  daily  more  serious  and  more 

leeply  rooted !     So  much  so.  indeed,  that  its  baneful  influence  seems  to 

ircalcn  little  by  little  tO' degrade  the  whole  population  of  the  Celestial 

)ropirc  to  a  level  with  reptiles,  wild  beasts,  dogs,  and  swine.     When  the 

ihabitants  of  our  land  shall  have  come  to  this,  the  three  relations  will  be 

iniliilaLed  ;   the  nine  laws  or  punishments  will  cease  to  be  enforced ; 

le  five  businesses  of  life  will  br  titterly  neglected ;  human  rea^ion  will 

inve  disappeared  for  ever,  and  woes  innumerable  will  arise !     From  the 

Irginninu;  of  the  world  until  this  day  never,  never  was  thr-rc  a  calamity 

rhicb.  in  its  first  appearances  so  soft,  so  bewitching,  threatened  like  this  iu 

le  end  to  consume  all  things,''     (We  have  slightly  alten-d  and  cousider- 

'  J  .I/r.  Sirr's  translation  of  this  remarkable  document.) 

of  the  trade   in  this  drug  are  ennnnous,  and  reconcile 
'  iM  nil  these  evils.     People  say  that  Jardinc,  Mntheson  &  Co., 
■  reby  in  thirty  ye-ins  the  sum  of  /3,ouo,ooo.     U  ha>  liccn  cal- 
t  th.r-  -.TO  between  forty  and  fifty  "clippers,"  all  well  armed 
id    maji  'ved    in    the    trade.      The    consumption    ol     Indian 

[lium  itt  L  .---  -—:  ill  ihr  rnurse  iif  twenty  years  increased  more  tlian 
fold. 
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three   Civil   Servants,  living   in   a  very  lonely  manner,   sur- 
rounded by  a  considerable  native  population.* 

Futtchpore  is  said  to  be  an  unhealthy  locality.     The  native] 
town  contains  probably  10,000  inhabitants,  who  appear  to 
almost  entire  strangers  to  the  sound  of  the  Gospel.f  as  th« 
is  not  a  single  missionaiy  residing  amongst  them  ;  thougl 
being  situated  on   the   Great   Trunk    Road,  they   occupy 
position  in  which  one  would  be  particularly  use-fuL 

We  march  on,  and  now  enter  the  Cawnpore  district 
this  line  of  road  serais  are  very  numerous.  Some  of  th< 
most  ancient  arc  magnificent  buildings,  having  been  erected  ii 
the  times  of  those  great  emperors  whose  names  are  associat< 
with  talcs  of  Eastern  splendour,  when,  as  only  the 
travelled  on  foot,  and  wheeled  carriages  had  not  come  int 
fashion,  but  respectable  people  passed  from  one  part  of  the' 

•  Futlehpore  was  sadly  associated  with  the  great  Mutiny  of  1 
Juae  Sill  a  treasure  giiard  returning  from  Allahabad  becamc 
and  the  next  day  the  mob  arose,  burnt  the  houses,  and  pluiideri-'i  aiT 
property  of  llit*  European  reaidenlg.  The  Civil  Officers  all  e^ca{ , 
Banda,  except  the  judge,  Mr.  Robert  Tucker  He  knew  that,  under 
India  could  be  saved  only  by  the  stem  determination  and  self-sacrifir 
of  the  few  British  who  had  been  surprised  in  isolated  stations  ; 
resolved,  at  whatever  cost,  not  to  quit  his  post.  He  wa?  attack* 
daunttessly  defended  himself  until  overpowered  by  the  ntsli  of  nui 
He  was  in  mocker>'  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  in  the  prrft*:ti":^ 
bis  own  deputj'-collector ;  his  head  and  feet  being  cut  off,  and  held  vi 
for  the  inspection  of  the  rabble.  '*  They  destroyed  his  body,  but  ait« 
that  there  was  no  moR*  that  the^' could  do.  His  stoul  was  mfe  berunri 
their  reach.  It  had  lung  been  intrusted  to  the  safe  care  of  an  Alniighl 
Saviour." 

The  daring  of  the  Thugs  in  this  district  was  shown  by  a  circximstai 
which  (X'curred  soon  after  our  \\^\i.     A  lady  going  on  a  visit  to  the 
stopped  her  palanquin  just  before  entering  his  "compound,"  and 
an  attendant  to  draw  her  a  littlr  water  from  thr  well  just  by. 
dtd|SO,  but  on  bringing  up  the  vessel  poured  its  i-onlcnt"  •""-  •^- 
saying  that  a  thuggee  had  been  committed,  and  that  she 
tlwt  water.     *'  Did  you  not  hear  the  lota  bump  upon  a  dt-^ 
wxU  ?  "     During  the  three  weeks  of  this  I;idy's  stay  jt   Futtehpore  no  Ir 
than  three  men  were  found  "  thugged  "  in  the  ncighliourioR  wcfls. 

\  We  have  since  heard  that  Mr.  Tucker,  the  Judge  whu  was  sUJa 
stated  abo\T,  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Diblr  in  thrir  nativr  it 
to  upwards  of  two  hundred  poor — the  lame,  tin 
every  Sabbath-day.      He  also  set  up  two  taM' 
rtmd,  containing  the  Ten  Commandments   in   tlit    Utitivc 
John  iii.  \X — iS  in  both  Persian  and  Hindoo.     These  ren' 
M   '         -'        ■    •  
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:ountry  to  another  oi>  the  backs  of  horses,  elephants,  and 
ramels,  roads  were  not  thought  worthy  of  so  much  attention 
now,  though  care  was  taken  to  sink  numerous  wells  and 
build  places  of  shelter  on  all  the  great  thoroughfares,  so  that 
every  one  might  obtain  refreshment  and  repose. 
''\^  The  Grand  Trunk  Road  which  wc  are  travelling — to  which 
Bvrc  have  already  referred — and  which  is  almost  the  only  good 
road  in  North  India,*  is  now  perhaps  nine  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  when  completed  will  probably  be  twelve  hundred, 
reaching  from  Calcutta  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  It  has 
an  average  breadth  of  about  thirty-five  feet,  sixteen  of  which 
are  metalled  ;  and  is  kept  in  good  repair  by  convicts  and 
hired  labourers,  under  the  superintendence  of  European  ovcr- 
leers,  each  of  whom  has  eighty  miles  of  the  road  under  his 
:harge,  the  state  of  which  he  is  required  at  all  times  to  be 
Lcquaintcd  with  by  personal  survey.  At  the  close  of  every 
rainy  season  (during  which  it  suffers?  more  than  in  all  the  rest 
>i  the  year),  an  estimate  of  the  amount  required  to  repair  it  is 
lent  to  the  Government  by  the  superintending  engineer  of 
ich  district,  and,  when  approved,  the  work  is  commenced. 
It  is  quite  a  luxury  to  travel  on  this  road,  so  excellent  is  the 
condition  in  which  by  these  means  it  is  kept     On  the  other 

)hand,  it  is  a  misery  to  travel  on  any  but  this  ;  the  others  are 
frequently  mere  pathways  or  tracks,  full  of  ruts  and  holes,  and 
In  some  cases  half-overgrown  with  jungle,  and  intersected  by 
vratcrcourses,  although  it  appears  tliat  an  impost  of  [  per  cent. 
is  laid  on  all   lands  for  the  purpose  of  constructing    roads 
and   bridges  and  keeping  them  in  good  order.     And  it  is 
»me%vlmt  inconvenient  to  the  traveller  to  have  his  gig.  buggy, 
>r  tandem  overturned  and  destroyed,  and  his  horses  perhaps 
:rmanently  injured,  by  falling  at  night  into  a  gap  five  or  six 
Feet  broad,  and  three  or  four  deep,  across  the  highway  ;  nor  is 
It  over-pleasant  to  him  to  be  himself  at  the  same  lime  jerked 
the  shock  into  one  of  the  Uttic  rivers  or  swamps  frequently 
to  be  found  hard  by. 

In  almost  every  large  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road, 
uid  at  intervals  between  the  principal  ones,  accommodation 
For  travellers   is   provided    by   Government  (in   the   general 

*  "The  best  in  the  world:  a  roud  hard,  clean,  and  lasting,  not  unlike 
tt  whidi  aaphitltc  gives."— Sik  CtiAltLKS  DaKE  in  "Greater  Brilaiii." 
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absence  of  hotels)  in  what  are  called  dlk  bungalows,  from 
their  being  used  as  places  of  rest  and  refreshment  by  persons 
jounicyiiig  in  that  way.  One  rupee  a  day  is  paid  by  each 
traveller  for  the  use  of  an  apartment ;  in  addition  to  which 
he  is  furnished  by  the  khansaman  in  charge  with  whatever 
'*  supplies "  may  be  procurable  on  the  spot,  at  a  moderate 
charge.  A  book  is  provided  at  each  dak  bungalow,  in  x^hich 
the  traveller  may  record  his  name,  destination,  etc,  tc^cther 
with  any  complaints  or  remarks  he  may  have  occasion  to 
make  in  reference  to  the  accommodation. 

The  whole  way  from  Allaliabad  is  very  delightfully 
relieved  by  extensive  mango  groves,  while  the  hedges  arc 
formed  of  the  prickly  pear  and  other  species  of  cacti,  and  the 
lands  appear  to  be  carefully  cultivated.  Amid  such  scene*  i 
are  often  to  be  found  the  encampments  of  the  Judges,*  who 
make  their  circuits  during  the  months  that  allow  travelling;] 
generally  pitching  their  tents  near  towns,  and  holding  th< 

•  II  is  interesting  to  note  that  judgment, was  dcH\*ered  by  a  I>iTisic 
BeDch  of  the  Allahabad  High  Court,  in  1880,  in  an  extraordinary  CMeJI 
which  has  been  styled  in  India  the  Indian  Tichbomc  case.  The  suit  had 
been  hanging  on  in  the  court  io  »ome  shape  or  other  since  1S74,  and  had 
created  a  great  sensation  in  the  district  Popular  ballads  have  be«a  M 
-written  and  sung  of  the  privadoiis  the  ulaintilThad  to  sutler,  and  (he  court  f 
was  crowded  thruughoul  the  trial  of  the  case.  The  plaintiff,  who  styled 
himself  Rajah  Kaghbir  Singh,  alias  Maha  Stngit,  son  of  Harlxans  Sicgli. 
caste  Goojar,  claimed  to  recover  tlie  Landhora  ejjtate  and  mesne  Dra6CK 
computed  to  amount  to  ^100.000,  from  the  two  female  deftrndants,  01  w!>nm 
the  younger  is  described  by  him  as  his  wife,  and  the  elder  as  his  motbo'. 
The  plaintiff  averred  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  estate  up  to  1S6S; 
that  ui  April  i8<»S  he  fell  sick;  that  the  elder  drfendant,  in  ■  ..n,,iL 
other  relations,  administered  intoxicating  drugs  \(\  him.  and 
when  he  had  loM  his  senses,  to  KiinkhaJ,  caused  him  lo  be  i! 
river  Ganges,  and  ga\*e  out  to  the  public  that  the  corpse  hml  >  1 
alter  the  custom  of  the  Hindoos ;  that  he  was  pulletl  out  ol  •■  . 
Gumani  washerman,  and  subsequently  taken  care  of  by  n  - 
who,  on  .iccount  of  evil  omens,  pre\'ented  him  from  timr  t- 
scrtihghis  rights.  The  defendants  alleged  that  the  plai' 
as  the  real  Knjah  R.tghbir  Stngh  iJied  a  rintnra)  de^iib 
and  that  his  corpse  was  burned  nfterth'  ■      ' 

justices  Pcaison  and  Straight,  in  a  Ion 
that  "the  plaintiff  was  merely  a  pupp' i   n    i;^ 
enemies  of  the  defendants  "     It  seems  that  sir- 
had  bci'"  '■    '  I  -  I'-  ',f-twecn  the  rclatix'cs  "*  '' 
side,  ati  and  her  relatives  on  :i 

pnrllv   1  rit\'    III     ihi-    Lrtnii  r  i 

ai 

th.-  >iuf  one,  nod  UuU  fae 
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.ourts  under  trees  ;  an  arrangement  extremely  agreeable  to 

lativc  prejudices,  especially  those  of  the  lower  classes,  who, 

is  said,  always  feel  afraid  and  under  restraint  in  a  house 

>articularly  if  furnished  after  the  European  fashion),  where 

ley  can  neither  tell  their  story  well,  nor  attend  to  what  is 

joing  on.     Thus  Unv  and  justice  are  brought  atmost  to  the  door 

ez'ery  man.      And,  moreover,  the  Panchayet,  or  Village 

^Quncil  of  Five,* — an  aniient  form  of  JURY  anticipating  our 

resettles  many  local  disputes  without   reference  to   the 

Tourts  of  Law.t 

»Our  march  has  on  the  whole  been  a  pleasant  one,  and 
cannot  but  be  advantageously  compared  by  many  of  our  old 
soldiers  with  some  in  which  ttiey  have  taken  part.  Memo- 
rable*  indeed,  have  been  various  marches  made  by  our  troops 
in  modem  times  in  India  ;  none,  however,  so  far  as  we  arc 
iware,  have  been  surpassed  by,  or  have  even  approached,  in 
its  horrors,  that  of  Lord  Lake  and  his  army  in  1804  to  the 
fcry  Station  to  which  we  arc  proceeding.^ 


•  See  p.  82. 

+  The  number  FIVE  has  a  peculiar  judicial  sanctity  among  the  natives, 
las  shoa-n  bv  the  proverb  •'  PanlH  Paramesuwar,  Five  arbitrators  are  iike 
[ALMIGHTY  Q^W— Hon,  Justice  J ardim: 

t  "The  roads  were  exceedingly  bad.  and  the  country  was  cvciywhere 
'swept  by  a  burning  wind,  called  by  the  natives  the  'Devil's  Breath,' 
uliich,  after  passing  over  the  great  sjitidy  desert,  imparts  lo  the  atmosphere 
of  these  regions  an  intensity  of  heat  which  astonished  even  those  who 
had  long  been  seasoned  lo  the  fiiry  of  a  vertical  sun.  Wcslivard  of  the 
Jumna,  this  (jesliferous  current,  this  fiery  Wast,  finds  no  rivers  and  lakes 
to  tcm|)er  ita  severity.  One  of  tlie  orticers,  who  was  scorclied  and 
withered  by  it.  compares  it  to  the  extreme  glow  of  an  iron  foundry  in  the 
height  of  summer,  'ihougli  even  that  is  but  a  feeble  comparison,  since  no 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  causticity  of  the  sandy  particles  which  were 
l>ome  along  with  the  wind  like  hoi  embers,  peeling  off"  the  skin,  and 
raising  blister*  wherever  they  chanced  to  fall.'  The  European  soldiers 
died  by  tens  and  filleeus  daily.  Young  men  who  set  out  in  the  morning 
fidl  of  spirits,  and  in  all  the  vigour  of  health,  dropped  dead  immediately 
oti  '  I'lc  encamping  ground;  and  many  were  smitten  on  the  road 

by  1  y  sun,  whose  rays  darled  downwards  hkc  a  torrent  of  fire. 

Nfaiiy  i.i.iw.  .x>\\\  iithletic  vetenvis  fell,  without  the  possibility  of  receiving 
any  rebel.  It  was  the  worst  of  all  rffw/AT  ^i^  snteil,  except  tliat  death  was 
almost  Jn!;t;ini;ineous.  They  wlio  were  thus  struck  suddenly  turned  giddy, 
foiamcd  at  the  moutli,  drnpp'-d  on  the  road,  and  instantly  became  lifeless. 
ICvcn  when  encamped,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  soldienj  were  cxcnici- 
aling  ,  for  the  tents  m  general  were  but  ill  adapted  lo  such  a  climate. 
nnd  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  frequently  exceeded  130'^  of  Fahrenheit 
The  misery  was  farther  increased  by  the  scarcity  of  water,  owing  to  the 
debility  and  mortality  that  prevailed  among  the  camp-followers  employed 
in  prcMTurtng  that  inestimable  bc%'erage.     Numbers  of  these  water-camera 
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perished  through  the  fatigue  which  they  underwent  in  this  fiery  climate, 
where  the  natives  suffered  e\*en  more  than  the  Europeans,  when  called 
to  make  any  extraordinary  pxertion.     On  one  day  as  many  as  nineteen 
Europeans  were  buried:  melancholy  indee».l  it  was  to  see  the  route  of  the 
army  traced  by  heaps  of  earth  giving  cover  to  the  remains  of  so  maoy 
gallant  soldiers.  ivIuj,  after  escaping  the  dangers  incident  to  the  fire  and 
steel  of  war,  fell  pitiable  xnclims  to  the  climate.    On  one  day.  June  1st. 
350  natives  u'ere  reported  to  have  died  in  the  bazaar  attached  to  the  camp. 
On  June  3rd,   as   the  troops  were  encamping   near   Karowley.    the  wind 
suddenly  shifted,  impetuous  whirlwinds  advanced  over  the  »andy  plaius 
in  vast  columns  of  sand  and  dust,  increasing  in  magnitude,  and  ascrndi 
into  the  air  to  a  height  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.     These  objects  \v-eTe' 
only  the  precursors  of  the  still  more  tremendous  demon  of  the  storm,  the 
typhoon,  which  came  like  chaus  on  the  wings  of  the  tempest,  rolling  before 
it  immense  torrents  of  burning  sand,  and  giving  such  density  to  the  atmo-j 
sphere  that  the  sun.  which  had  hitherto  appeared  as  red  as  blood,  bccunrj 
totally  eclipsed     Night  in  the  midst  of  day — ^nisht  with  tenfold  terror— 
darkened  all  the  scene,  and  the  awfulncss  was  heightened  by  the  howUngy 
of  the  tempest,  which  resembled  the  roar  of  thunder.     This  lasted  about  < 
half  an  hour,  during  which  the  army  and  all  the  aflrighted  multitude  iu  its' 
train  lay  prostrate  and  silent  on  the  ground,  as  if  anticipating  the  day  ofJ 
doom.     The  trees  were  lorn  up  by  the  routs,  the  tents  were  carried  avnyJ 
and  scattered  about  in  evcr>' direction ;  the  bulluck«  threw  off  their  burdeosl 
and  ran  wild  among  the  bazaar  people ;  the  horses  broke  loose  Crotn  th< 
picquets.  and  galloped  about  the  camp  in  a  phrcnzy  of  fear.     Providrf)' 
tially,  however,  the  fearful  phenomenon  was  succeeded  by  a  little  ram,] 
which  cooled  the  air,  and  rendered  it  so  very  refreshing  that  the  moi 
ceased.     On  June  4th  the  army  rested  all  day  in  honour  of  r.eorgc 
birthday.    On  the  5th  they  passed  the  Jumna,  at  a  ford  near  the 
Agra,  the  guns  and  baggage  being  conveyed  in  beautiful  style  across' the] 
river  in   boats.      On   the   20lh,    or  just  after  the  commencement   oftlw 
monsoon  or  rainy  season,  they  reached  their  comfortable   quarters  atl 
Cawnporc.     They   had    marched    above  one    thousand    Mtl£&'— I 
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CAWNPORE  is  indeed  a  great  Military  Station,  and  is 
situated  on  a  sandy  plain,  broken  here  and  there  into 


Lvines,  on  the  very  bank  of  the  Ganges  (140  miles  from 
"Allahabad).  As  wc  draw  near  it  in  the  early  morn,  we 
^perceive  numerous  parties  of  Euro|x;an  and  native  soldiers — 
^Kavalry,  artillen,',  and  infantry — scattered  at  drill  all  over 
^Hic  wide  champaign  ;  while,  as  we  march  in,  band  playing 
^ftnd  colours  flying,  numbers  of  our  fellow-countrymen  and 
^Bownspcoplc  come  out  to  meet  and  welcome  us.  Our  barracks 
^^aincd,  our  arms  arc  soon  racked,  our  knapsacks  thrown 
I,  off,  and  we  arc  at  liberty  to  rest  and  survey  our  new 
^Hurroun  dings. 

^H  Cawnpore  appears  to  have  little  ancient  historic  interest, 
^Hbr  though  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  andcnt  city  of 
^n*alibotlira,*  its  claims  to  the  honour  appear  more  than 
^^oubtful.  Our  settlement  was  founded  in  177S,  after  the  con- 
l^^clusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  Nawaub  of  Oudc  (on  the  opposite 
^Blide  of  the  Ganges),  by  which  that  potentate  ceded  to  us  the 
j^^ight  of  stationing  troops  at  Cawnpore  and  Futtehghur.  In 
iSol  the  surrounding  country  came  finally  under  our  rule  by 
kion  from  the  Nawaub.  Cawnpore  had  now  become  the 
it  frontier  post  of  the  Bengal  army.  The  cantonments 
[though  it  is  no  longer  our  frontier  station)  extend  five  or  six 
liles  along  the  river  side,  and  are  occupied  by  several  European 
Regiments  as  well  as  by  some  Native  Corps.  The  European 
irracks  are  long,  barn-like  buildings,  with  thatched  roofs  ; 

*  It  has  also  been  said  that  a  tribe  of  Ksliatryas  assumed  tlie  UUe  of 
iwtiporiana  before  the  Christian  era. 
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ley  may  descry,  they  are  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the 
»wnspeoplc,  most  of  whom  arc,  however,  restrained  by  their 
•Ugion  from  destroying  them  ;  but  they  fare  ver>'  poorly 
'hen  they  attempt  to  approach  cantonments,  where,  on 
account  of  their  thievish  propensities,  mangy  looks,  and 
ircatcning  numbers,  a  price  is  set  upon  their  heads.  No 
ler  docs  one  of  tliem  make  his  appearance  near  barracks 
jan  our  more  civilised  and  sagacious  "  Trays,"  "  Fans,"  and 
Boxers"  announce  the  fact,  and  call  their  masters  to  the 
lase  ;  when  the  unlucky  beasts  are  worried,  stoned,  pelted, 
lot,  bayoneted,  or  hanged,  without  mercy. 

The  kites,  too,  arc  very  numerous,  and  figlU  for  their  prey 
rith  the  dogs  and  the  crows.  As  to  the  latter,  they  are 
iverv'wiicrc.  They  have  their  early  morning  gatherings,  as  it 
fould  seem,  in  each  locality,  at  which  they  discuss  the  plans 

the  day;  they  then  disperse  in  various  directions,  far  and 
rar,  many  having  their   regular   places  of  resort,   such   as 

icial  bungalows  •  and  barracks,  etc.,  or  certain  fields,  river 
inks,  orchards,  or  large   fruit  trees.    They  take  a  siesta 
[liring  the  heat  of  noon,  bathe  at  four,  resume  their  search 
>r  food  towards  evening,  and  about  sunset  return  to  their 

isting  places,  where  they  assemble  in  large  numbers,  and 
teep  up  their  squabblings  to  a  late  hour.f     And  then  comes 
le  howling  of  the  wolves  with  which  Cawnpore  is  infested  I 
Cawnporc    may   indeed    be  called,  as  we    have    already 

iignated  it,  THE  CiTV*  OF  THE  SANDY  Wi\STE.     Cultiva- 

Or  nil  birds,  whether  English  or  Indian,  in  point  of  cunning, 
lutcncss.  and  general  tntelli^ence,  our  crow  surpasses  alt  Omnivorous 
Hi's  diet,  he  knows,  as  well  as  you  do,  the  exact  hour  for  meats;  and, 
wly  living  on  the  crumbs  that  fall  frnm  your  tnhle,  he  is  patiently  waiting: 
,a  Uee  ontside  your  door  until  he  sees  the  first  dish  go  in,  when  he  gives 
iliar  caw  as  a  signal,  and  on  its  return  from  the  table  there  are  at 
hv-  rii%  <  r\vi's  visitors  awaiting  its  reappearance,  where  five  minutes 
lary  hird  was  to  be  seen.  When  the  Iragments  are  thrown 
>k-h(>use.  ever  on  the  alert,  with  one  eye  on  tlie  cook  and 
other  00  tile  cm'ctcd  morsel,  down  pounces  our  crow,  and  hopping  up, 
ivrally  sideways,  when  h»j  sees  the  cuast  is  quite  clear,  suddenly  seizes 
K-ni,  and  Is  off  with  it  to  the  neighbouring  tree.  His  example  Is 
\y  rollowcd  by  the  rest;  but  all  observe  extreme  caution  in  their 
iches,  until,  the  whole  of  the  booty  having  been  disposed  of,  they 
vistt  your  Hcxt-d<x>r  neighbour,  who  hapiicits  to  Im.-akfast  a  little 
^than  '  r,  if  in  the  afternoon  about  four  o'clock,  betake  ihem- 
l9es  in  \  the  nearest  tank,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
bath." — t.-i»i"iuni  R.  C".  Bioi'an. 
t  Sec  Jordan's  "  Birds  of  India."  
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tion,  however,  has  tlone  much  for  Cawnporc,  which  is  naluraily 
treeless  and  dreary,  intensely  hot  in  summer — it  is  said  that 
the  summer  breeze  is  as  the  blast  of  a  fumace^<rucily  bleak 
in  winter,  and  at  all  times  unattractive. 

Blinding  and  choking  UUST  STORMS  are  of  frcquoil 
occurrence  at  this  station,  sometimes  turning  noonday  iota 
night. 

A  lady  writes  :  "June  9th.  at  4  p.m.,  the  thermometer  oK- 
side  the  verandah  in  the  sun  stood  at  130*,  in  the  shade  al 
1 10%  A  storm  is  raging  :  *  it  arose  in  clouds  of  dust,  which, 
sweeping  over  the  river,  blow  on  the  windows  of  the  drawio^;- 
room ;  they  are  all  fastened,  and  a  man  is  at  every  one  rf 
them,  or  the  violence  of  the  wind  would  burst  them  open  ~' 
mouth  and  eyes  arc  full  of  fine  sand  ;  I  can  scarcely  \\. 
not  a  drop  of  rain»  only  the  high  wind,  and  the  clouds  of  duu, 
so  thick  we  cannot  see  across  the  verandah.  I  feel  rather 
afraid  lest  some  part  of  the  house,  which  is  not  in  good  rcpttf, 
should  give  way,  if  it  continue  to  blow  in  such  ^usti^  Ib 
Calcutta  we  had  severe  storms,  with  thunder  and  lighinh)(; 
here,  nothing  but  clouds  of  sand — reaching  from  earth  m 
heaven  —  with  a  hot.  yellow  tinge,  shutting  out  the  vie* 
entirely.  The  storm  has  blown  for  an  hour,  and  is  bcci'-'" 
to  clear  off.  I  can  just  see  the  little,  while-crested  w.^ 
the  river  beneath  the  verandah.  The  heat  \&  too  opprcssnt 
to  admit  of  an  evening  drive."  And  again  she  writes  '" 
days  after :  "  A  storm  of  sand  and  dust  is  now  bi- 
indeed,  a  little  while  ago  the  darkness  was  so  great  from  uu3 
cause  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  off  writing,  being  unable  to 
distinguish  the  letters." 

Mrs.  Sherwood,  the  unwearied  authoress.t  and  wife  of  the 
Paymaster  of  a  Regiment  formerly  stationed  here,  gives  nsA 
very  interesting  glimpse  of  the  sumnur  life  of  an  offio^ 
family  in  her  day  at  Cawnpore  ;  and  it  is  probably  much  dsc 
same  now.  "The  mode  of  existence,"  says  thai  lady,  "of  m 
English  family  during  the  hot  winds  in  India  is  so  unliW 

*  '*  No  one  who  has  not  been  in  n  tropical  rcfrioii  can.  I  think,  unatfii 
what  these  stomis  are.    The  wind  ruArs,  a:  '  '       '  >      ■      ■ 

licaniig  terribtc  toires  on  ita  wutgs  ;  and  bir 
gpft'  I.T.,  .1,,,  niic  cjtpccta  10  see  the  roof  01  .i-.   ^-m:,..  i-.mh  uj--  ^ 

t  .'rjt  .lUtinirt  publicatioos came  from  Mr«-  Shenvood'^  \ 
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anything  in  Europe,  that  I  must  not  onut  to  describe  it,  with 

reference  especially  to  my  own  situation  at  Cawnporc.     Every 

outer  door  of  the  house  and  every  window  is  closed ;  all  the 

interior  doors  and  Venetians  arc.  however,  open,  whilst  most  of 

ic  private  apartments  are  shut  in  by  drop-curtains  or  screens 

grass,  looking  like  fine  wire-work,  partially  covered  with 

'ecn  silk.   The  hall,  which  never  has  any  other  than  borrowed 

ight  in  any  bungalow,  is  always  in  the  centre  of  the  house  ; 

id  ours  at  Cawnpore  had  a  large  room  on  each  side  of  it, 

rith  baths  and  sleeping  rooms.     In  the  hot  winds  I  always 

It  in  the  hall  at  Cawnpore."     I  generally  sat  on  a  sofa,  with 

table  before  me,  with  my  pen  and  ink  and  books  ;  for  1  used 

write  as  long  as  I  could  bear  the  exertion,  and  then  I  rested 

the  sofa  and  read.     1  read  an  immense  deal  in  India,  the 

;r>'  scarcity  of  book-^  making  me  more  anxious  for  them.     A 

lew  book,  or  one  I  had  not  often  read  before,  was  then  to  me 

Ike  cold  water  to  the  thirsty  soul.     I  shall  never  forget  the 

:light  which   T    had   when   somebody   lent   me   '  Robinson 

/  and  when  Mr.  Sherwood  picked  up  an  old  copy  of 

(it  Charles  Grandison.*     In  another  part  of  this  hall   sat 

[r.  Sherwood  during  most  part  of  the  morning,  either  engaged 

ith  his  accounts,  his  journal,  or  his  books.     He,  of  course, 

id  not  like  the  confinement,  and  often  contrived  to  get  out  to 

a  neighbours  bungalow  in  his  palanquin,  during  some  part  of 

ihe  long  morning.  .  .  .  Thus  did  our  mornings  pass,  while  we 

It  in  what  the  lovers  of  broad  daylight  would  call  almost 

larkness.     During  these  mornings  we  heard   no  sounds  but 

the  monotonous  click,  click,  of  the  punkah,  or  the  melancholy 

moaning  of  the  burning  blast  without,  with  the  splash  and 

dripping  of  the  water  thrown  over  the  tatties.     (The  tatta  is  a 

screen  of  fragrant,  moss-like  grass,  which  is  constantly  kept 

wet  by  the  water-carriers.)     At  one  o'clock,  or  perhaps  some- 

_*khai  later,  the  tiffin  was  always  served — a  hot  dinner  in  fact, 

isisting  always  of  curry  and  a  variety  of  vegetables.     We 

dined  at  this  hour,  after  which  we  all  lay  down,  the 

Inlts   on   sofas,  and   the  children   on   the   floor   under  the 

tuk:fch  in  the  hall.     At  four,  or  later,  perhaps,  we  had  coffee 

'ought,  from  which  we  all  derived  much  refreshment.    We 

*  In  oiir  bungalow,  when  shut  up  ns  close  as  it  could  br,  we  could  not 
ttie  thennuzneter  under  96'.  though  the  puokah  was  consUatly  going. 
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then  bathed  and  dressed,  and  at  six,  or  thereabouts,  the  wi 
generally  falling,  the  tatties   were  removed,   the   doors 
windows  of  the  house  were  opened,  and  we  either  took 
airing  in  carriages,  or  sal  in  the  verandah  ;  but  the  evenings 
and  nights  of  the  hot  winds  brought  no  refreshment." 

Again,  Mrs.  Sherwood  observes  as  to  the  lives  of  many  of 
the  ladies  of  the  civilians  :  "  The  lady  of  the  house  sufl^ercd  as 
much  as  any  European  could  do  from  the  influence  of  the 
climate.  She  appears  to  be  a  complete  victim  to  languor  an(! 
ennui.  She  had  not  the  bodily  strength  for  controlling  cither 
children  or  servants  ;  she  seemed  to  have  lost  ail  resolve  of 
nature,  all  power  of  action.  She  had  few  books,  and  scarcely 
ever  heard  any  news  of  her  own  people,  of  whom  she  mci 
scarce  one  in  a  year,  and  apparently  she  took  Uttle  interest  in 
the  natives.  Hers  was  indeed  but  a  common  picture  which 
might  represent  hundred.s  of  her  country  people  in  the  san.t 
situation.  There  is  no  solitude  like  the  solitude  of  a  civUiaa'» 
lady  in  a  retired  situation  in  India" 

Cawnpore  is,  however,  a  very  gay  place.     The  regimen' 
bands  frequently  perform  fine  music,  several  European  c 
being   always   stationed   here.     There   is  much  social  int 
course ;    and,   as   one  regiment   after    another    arrives    and 
departs,   and  detachments  pass  through  on  their  way  to 
from  the  Upper  Provinces,  the  -winter  is  very  lively.    (Gamblii 
is  said  to  be  carried  to   a  great  excess,  and   stakes  to 
high.)     The  theatre  is  frequently  open,  and  from  the  thca&r 
the  /iite  adjourn  to  the  Assembly  Rooms.*  where  they  keep 
up  the  festivities  till  morning.      The  ladies,  we  hear,  arc  « 
famous  in  this  part  of  India  as  those  of  Pari^  arc  in  Europt 
for  leading  the  fashions.     Supplies,  too.  arc  abundant,  and 
the  best  quality.      European  tradesmen  rcsi<lc  here,  w' 
names  at  the  entrances  of  their  establishments  make  us  thi 
of  home,  and  who  sell  all  sorts  of  European  luxuries  at  (to 

•  Let  us  pause  for  a  momcnt  I  It  was  into  tbcsc  A. 
whii")»  har!  so  often  wilnessctJ  the  j:py  mhtI  (mllirnt  y 
y:  -  and  fair  daughters  of  H;  ' 

i;,  'tf  Xhn  Ulh  (ulv,  iR^T,  wl 


llilp!''.^     Vii mil.-    \M-ii-    <ir.;^^^r.-U     I. .ITU     ..hi]    .Mil 

ilyiug  ;u!iJ  tUc  J  end,  one  upai)  onotlicr.     Can  it 
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^Be^  prohibitive  prices."     These  good  people  appear  to  form 

P^uitc  a  separate  community,  being  "neither  fish,  flesh,  nor 

fowl " — neither  officers,  soldiers,  nor  civil  servants — and,  as 

they  are  not  admitted  to  the  "  Society  "  of  the  Station,  must 

feel  very  strangely  isolated.     Yet  they  no  doubt  associate 

among  themselves,  though  the  old  adage  tells  us  "  two  of  a 

^^radc  never  agree."     There  are  also,  as  it  would  seem,  some 

^Kidigo  planters  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  it  may  be  supposed 

^Bead  very  isolated  lives. 

^^  But  the  lot  of  the  private  soldier,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  is 
a  peculiarly  hard  one.  He  has  few  social  pleasures,  and  very 
few  luxuries.  Without  any  occupation  t  (save  when  on  guard) 
but  the  daily  morning  parades  and  drill,  and  the  occasional 
field  days,  inspections,  and  target  practice,  all  of  which  must 
be  finished  before  the  sun  gets  hot,  his  time  hangs  heavily 
on  his  hands,  and  he  gets  rid  of  it  as  he  l>cst  can,  sleeping  it 
Lway,  playing  cards  or  dominoes,!  wandering  about,  visiting 
ic  band-stand,  frequenting  the  canteen,  occasionally  writing 
his  friends  at  home,  and,  in  some  few  instances,  reading. 
I  have  mentioned  the  band-stand.  How  few,  perhaps,  have 
lought  of  the  vital  part  which  MUSIC  plays  in  the  life  of  a 
tidier  I     Were  it  not  for  this  he  could  not  so  cheerily  leave 

Such  luxuries,  hou'cvcr,  may  sometimes  be  obtained,    lu  consequence 

\i  llip  frequent  chauges  ol  regimeuts,  and  transfers,  and  occasional  deaths 

officers,  auctions  arc  not  uncommon,  and,  at  these.  European  as  well  as 

ther  commodities  (including  even  horses,  carriages,  etc.)  may  now  and 

icn  be  purchiiscd  at  a  low  figure.    Hence,  perhaps,  the  variety  of  equipages 

jmetimes  to  be  seen  on  llic  evening  drive. 

+  It  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Jeflfreys,  F.R.S..  formerly  Staff-Surgeon  of 

rawuport,  tluit  rrcrealivr  employnunt m\^\X  be  found  for  the  soldier;  and 

ic  has  prop<i3cd  the  establLshment  of  schools  of  the  useful  arts,  in  which 

the  men  might  be  occupied,  under  suitable  arrangements,  with  advantage 

both  to  themselves  and  the  public  (while  native  youths  might  be  trained 

the  path  of  industnal  progress) ;  the  art  of  turning  being  particularly 

tmmcnded  as  easily  learnt,  interesting,  and  enjoyable;  and  that  in  the 

uction  of  any  new  barracks  the  basement;;  should  be  adapted  to  serve 

rkshops.  and  the  verandahs   as  tennis-courts  and   bathing-rooms. 

■  tfd  that  experimental  farms  should  be  estabhshed 

1;  .  which  they  might  cultivate  in  the  morning  and 

'cniiij^       11.-   n.-iu  I'l  ■  iiiinendcd  that  billiard -tables  should  be  provided  in 

le  Ijarnicks  for  the  recreation  of  llic  men,  but  with  strict   regulations 

It  gambling.     Such  occupation  and  recreation  would,  it  is  needless 

lend  to  dissipate  the  ennui  which  now  preys  upon  the  soldier,  and 

him  (.1  ,/».>;.!-  iiiul  sometimes  to  CRIMK,  and  to  DEATH. 

r  which  have  been  built  for  the  soldiers  at  the  various 
.le  resorts  for  an  Indian  climate,  and  the  cxexdse  itself 
hardly-  6t  for  men  sweltering  %vith  heat. 
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his  native  land,  and  embark  for  a  foreign  shore  to  the  tune  of 
"  The  Girl  I  left  behind  me  \ "  But  for  those  national  airs 
which  he  hears  again  and  again  when  far  away,  he  would  not 
so  fondly  remember,  or  be  so  willing  to  fight  for,  the  land  of 
his  birth  ;  nor  would  his  loyalty  be  kept  so  fully  alive  as  it 
is  without  the  frequent  notes  of  "GOD  SAVE  THE  QuEEN." 
Were  it  not  for  the  cheery  strains  of  music  he  would  not  step 
out  so  lightly  on  the  hot  and  dusty  march.  But  for  the 
evening  gathering  round  the  band-stand  his  life  would  be  still 
duller  and  more  wretched  than  it  is.  When  he  goes  to  church 
he  would  perhaps  take  little  part  in  the  service  but  for  the 
pealing  organ  and  the  frequent  hymn  in  which  he  may  join. 
And  the  very  prospect  of  death  is  cheered  by  the  thought 
that  he  will  have  all  the  honours  of  a  soldier's  funeral,  and  be 
carried  to  the  grave  with  the  solemn  requiem  played  before 
him  of  the  Deati  March  in  Saul.  It  would  be  well  if  in  every 
regiment  ample  provision  were  made  for  ail  the  men  to  learn 
music,  and  if  they  were  supplied  with  suitable  instruments 
and  tuition.  "That  which  I  have  found  the  best  recreation 
both  to  my  mind  and  body,  whensoever  citlicr  of  tliem  stands 
in  need  of  it,"  says  a  great  writer*  " is  MUSIC,  which  exercises 
at  once  both  my  body  and  soul,  especially  wlun  I  play  myself  \ 
for  then,  methinks,  the  same  motion  that  my  hand  makes 
upon  the  instrument  the  instrument  makes  upon  my  heart. 
It  calls  in  my  spirits,  composes  my  thoughts,  delights  my  ears, 
recreates  my  mind,  and  so  not  only  fits  me  for  after  business, 
but  fills  my  heart,  at  the  present,  with  pure  and  useful 
thoughts."  What  a  boon,  then,  would  this  be  to  our  SOLDIERS ! 
For  my  own  part,  I  now  resumed  my  self-imposed  task, 
labouring  on  (in  the  barrack  room),  with  such  interruption 
as  my  going  on  guard,  etc.,  occasioned,  till  my  little  work  was 
completed.  I  could  only  publish  my  book,  however,  by  sub- 
scription ;  and,  in  addition  to  my  military  duties,  and  my  occupa- 
tion in  writing,  I  had  now,  therefore,  to  call  on  my  officers  and 
others  (which  obliged  me  to  go  about  much  in  the  sun),  to 
solicit  their  patronage.  But  I  met  with  encouragement,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  subscrip- 
tions to  authorise  my  sending  the  work  to  press,  and  during 
our  stay  at  Cawnporc  it  was  published  at  Calcutta.  It  formed 
•  Bishop  Bevcridge. 
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an  octavo  volume  of  154  pages,  was  as  well  printed  and  bound 
as  any  ordinary  book  published  in  London,  and  was  entitled 
"The  SOLDIER  :  a  Poem,  in  Ei^jht  Cantos" 

But  little  consideration  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
location  and  building  of  the  barracks  at  Cawnpore,  cither  for 
the  health  of  the  men,*  the  suitable  accommodation  of  the 
married,  or  the  comfort  of  any  of  the  inmates.  I  may  mention, 
as  an  example  of  the  want  of  thought,  that  not  a  single  punkah 
appears  to  have  been  erected  in  any  of  the  barracks.f 

The  water  supply,  too,  b  (to  say  the  least)  of  doubtful 
character.  But  everyivlure  in  India  this  seems  to  bt  tfu 
saineX  The  surface  of  the  ground  in  towns  and  villages — 
and  there  are  villages  with  many  thousands  of  inhabitants — 
is  often  covered  with  disgusting  filth  ;  the  wells  and  reservoirs 
generally  appear  to  be  receptacles  for  the  natural  drainage  of 
the  soil ;  people  draw  water  for  drinking  from  the  tanks  in 
which  they  bathe;  they  drink  anything;  and  ignorance  of 
and  indifference  to  sanitary  law  seem  general.  As  things 
have  gone  on  in  this  way  for  ages,§  and  the  people  have  no 

*  "Down  to  1862  the  neglect  of  sanitary  administration  tn  India  was 
most  grio-uus,  and  the  result  was  lliat  rrom  the  lime  of  tlie  establishment 
of  o«r  empire  there  the  death-rate  of  the  British  army  tiad  been  euunnous. 
Kroro  1S30  to  1845  the  deaths  of  the  European  army  in  Bengal,  as  shown 
by  the  rcpurt  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  i86a.  averaged  67  per  1000,  of 
which  58  per  1000  were  from  zymotic  or  preventable  diseases." — Captain 
Dff*tglas  GalSim. 

"The  burial  ground,"  said  Dr.  Jeffreys,  "is  the  public  place  of  the 
soldi'-''^  '  ""^lant  resort  over  the  funeral  of  his  comrades,  and  the  Dead 
M<:  '/  (he  gloomy  music  ever  ringing  in  bis  cars." 

t  :  .vere  subsequently  introduced  Into  the  barracks  by  order  of 

Lord  Duiiiousie,  who  among  the  carUest  measures  of  his  rule  directed  that 
"  henceforth  every  European  barrack  room,  library,  canteen,  and  maiu- 
Kiiard  in  the  plains  of  India  should  be  supplied  with  punkahs,  and  with 
men  to  pull  them,  at  the  public  expense."  Much  has  since  been  done  for 
the  lirAltti  of  tlic  European  soldier,  which  now  more  than  ever  depends  on 
Mtmiflf.  Indeed,  Lord  I>.ilhousie  showed  great  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  the  British  Army.  "  He  supplied  the  soldier  with  l>etter  rnlions,  en- 
ccuragcd  the  use  of  mall  liquor  in  preference  to  spirits,  built  roomy 
(ck«  at  a  proper  height  from  the  ground,  with  separate  quarters  for  the 
ied  men,  hung  punkahs  in  ever>*  barrack,  promoted  swimming-baths, 
....   -.r,,i  wi.i...rs,*  pardrns  in  every  station,"  and  in  various  other 

Ts  condition. 
,    ,  r,"  ihe  Society  of  Arts  bvCaplain  Douglas  Galtoii. 

CB.,  I>C.L..  n-Gencral  Sir  W.  G.  Mwrc.  K.C.I.E.,  in  l»92. 

f  tlf-rrTir-t,  wjicr  *if  Imperial  Delhi,   soys:  "The  iro- 

'^ed  my  power  of  drj^cription,  as  it 

and  tlic  receptacle  of  every  kind 

ol  tilth,     fovcrs  mogt  Oil^uli  lu  cure  arc  engendered  by  it,  and  wonzia  are 
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wish  for  improvement,  but  arc  rather  averse  to  change,  it  is 
only  natural  that  disease  should  abound,  and  should  continue 
to  do  so.  Only  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  strong  and 
systematic  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  can 
arouse  the  people  from  their  apathy,  bring  about  an  alteration, 
and  free  tlie  land,  in  any  great  degree,  from  pestilence  and 
death. 

Some  of  our  soldiers  get  married  here,  but  not  all  who 
wished  were  allowed  to  do  so.     One  morning  a  recruit  was 

taken  to  Captain  S by  the  sergeant  of  his  company,  who 

stated  that  the  man  wished  to  make  application  through  him 
to  the  colonel  for  permission  to  marry.  "  Marry  !"  exclaimed 
the  captain,  as  he  stood  under  the  shade  of  his  verandah. 
'*  Marry !  why,  my  good  fellow,  you  don't  know  the  way  yet 
to  go  to  your  own  right-about-face."  "  Oh  yes,  sir,"  answered 
the  soldier,  in  the  most  winning  and  insinuating  tone  he  could 
assume.  "  Well,  then,"  cried  the  captain,  **  let  us  see  how  you 
do  it  Right  about  face!  Quick  march!"  And  the 
soldier,  having  turned  his  back,  pursued  his  way  barrackward 
without  any  interruption,  the  officer  giving  him  no  subsequent 
order  to  turn  or  to  halt,  but  retiring  into  his  bungalow,  and 
leaving  the  candidate  for  matrimony  without  any  further 
reply  to  his  application  than  that  which  he  might  himself 
easily  infer. 

A  married  life,  though  sometimes  desired,  is  not  always  a 
pleasant  one  in  the  army,  more  especially  in  India.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  want  of  comfortable  accommodation  for  a 
family,*  and  the  low  moral  atmosphere  of  a  barrack  (in  itself 

bred  in  the  legs,  which  produce  violent  iiiflammalion,  attended  with  much 
daager."  The  author  of  "  Four  Years'  Ser\'ice  in  India  "  says :  "  The  well 
Uiat  we  had  to  get  our  water  from  had  several  skeletons  in  it,  but  we  had 
to  make  use  of  it ;  and  on  another  occasion  we  were  obliged  to  stop  our 
noses  while  we  drank." 

•  "  I  do  hope  that  ...  the  health,  comfort,  and  recreation  of  the  British 
soldier  in  those  hot  plains  will  command  more  attentiou  than  has  hithertu 
been  bestowed  upon  them.  I  hope  to  see  barracks  in  which  the  men  can 
live  in  comparative  comfort— barracks  lofty  and  spacious,  and  fitted  with 
punkahs  and  other  conveniences  such  as  are  required  for  the  climate,  and 
such  as  one  always  finds  in  the  abodes  of  officers  and  gentlemen.  1  hope 
to  see  separate  sleeping  apartments  for  the  married  couples,  and  separate 
sleeping  apartments  for  the  mass  of  children  above  seven  and  eight  years 
of  age.  I  hope  never  again  to  see  men,  women,  young  girls  and  boys,  and 
infant  children,  so  huddled  together  that  those  who  escaped  demoralisation 
ought  to  have  been  exhibited  as  curiosities  of  the  human  species.     I  hope 
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a  serious  consideration),  an  ailing  wife  and  sickly  children 
are  great  trials  to  most  men.  European  women  must  in- 
evitably suffer  greatly  in  such  a  climate  ;  and  the  children 
of  European  parents  born  and  bred  in  India  must  naturally 
be  very  weak,  and  must  also  suffer  greatly  from  the  intense 
heat,  and  be  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  No 
rosy -cheeked  children  arc  to  be  seen  here.*  And  as  neither 
private  soldiers  nor.  non-commissioned  officers  can  send  their 
children  to  the  hills,  or  "  HOME "  (as  our  commissioned 
Officers  and  Civil  Servants  do  theirs),  many  die,t  and  those 

never  again  to  behold  white  children,  girls  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  the 
offspring  of  British  soldiers,  married,  in  order  that  they  might  remain  in  the 
regiment" — Writer  in  Household  Words^  under  the  head  of  "  Wanderings 
in  India"  <i8s8). 

•  Mrs.  Sherwood  says  :  "  The  English  children  are  deadly  white — white 
as  the  whitest  marble — till  there  is  not  even  a  tincture  of  colour  in  their 
lips  ' 

+  Dr.  Jeffreys  says :  "  The  mortality  of  barrack  children  is  appalling, 
especially  in  the  months  of  Jiuie,  Stplember,  and  October.  At  Cawnporc 
from  twenty  to  thirty  have  died  in  one  month.  In  short,  the  soldiery  have 
no  descendants  of  unmixed  blood.  Of  the  h»If-miUion  of  soldiers  wlio 
have  gone  out  to  India,  where  arc  uU  their  legitimate  descendants  of  pure 
English  blood,  who  by  tliis  time  would  have  multiplied  into  a  numerous 
population  \i  bom  in  New  Zealand,  Canada,  or  Oregon  ?  .  .  .  t^t  myriads 
of  feeble  voices  from  little  graves  scattered  throughout  the  arid  plains 
supply  the  melancholy  answer,  •  Here  I ' " 

The  pitiful  sight  of  so  many  of  our  Anglo-Indian  children  carried  to  the 
tomb  probably  suggested  the  following  beautiful  poem  by  H.  M.  Parker, 
Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service ; — 

"Thk  N£w-Made  Gravk. 

*'  The  grave  I     For  whom  ? 
^Vh.lt  irnvcllcr  on  life's  solemn  path  bath  won 
The  niiict  resting  place?  whose  toil  is  done? 
Wlio  cuineiQ  to  the  tomb  ? 

"Is  it  the  sage. 
Who,  through  the  \itta  of  a  life  well  pus'd. 
Looked  calmly  TonvaTd  to  this  lone,  llm  hurt. 
This  silent  hermitage  t 

*'  Is  it  the  hmve, 
The  laurelled  soldier  of  a  hundred  5elds, 
To  whom  the  land  he  nobly  warred  for  yields 
A  peaceful,  honoured  grave  ? 

"  Doth  the  matron  come, 
Whom  many  bright-eyed  roouroers  of  her  race 
Will  weep,  when  looking  on  her  vacant  placCt 
By  the  hearth  of  their  soil  home  ? 

"  When  the  day  dies, 
Not  unonnounccil  comes  the  dark,  starry  night ; 
To  puiple  twilight  mclLs  the  golden  light 
Of  the  resplendent  hkies. 
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who  live  and  grow  up  appear  to  do  so  with  sadly  enfeebled 
constitutions.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  soldiers' wives  who  have  no  children 
lead  a  very  listless,  unsatisfactory,  and  undesirable  life.  Sur- 
rounded, too,  by  rough  men,  whose  conversation  and  demeanour 
are  not  always  irreproachable,  their  manners  are  apt  to  become 
bold  and  unfcminine.  They  are  not  employed,  as  in  England, 
in  the  barrack  washing,  and  have  really  nothing  to  do.  A 
woman  so  situated,  if  domestically  inclined,  and  especially  if 
clever  at  dressmaking,  need  not,  however,  want  employment 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  her  existence  ;  but  may  readily  obtain 
an  eng^ement  (if  of  good  character)  in  the  households  of 
the  familied  officers,  whose  ladies  are  only  too  glad  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a  really  well-conducted  and  capable  fellow- 
countrywoman,  t 

Nearly  all  the  old  hands  in  our  regiment  were  perfect  sots. 
The  commanding  officer  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  it  cost 
him  continual  trouble  to  keep  them  in  order.     After  all  the 


"  And  man,  too,  bears 
The  warning  signs  upon  bU  inrrowed  cheek. 
In  hi&  dimmed  eye  aiid  fiilvcr  hair,  which  speftk 
The  twilighi  of  our  yeant. 

"  Hut,  oh  I  \\s  grief 
To  part  with  those  who  still  upon  their  brow 
Bear  life's  spriiig  garland,  wiih  hope's  sunny  glow 
On  every  verdant  leaf. 

"  To  see  the  rose 
Opening  her  fragmnt  glories  to  the  light — 
Half-lnid,  half-blo^om,  kiued  by  the  cold  blight, 
And  perish  ere  It  blows." 

•  A  remedy  for  all  this  was  afterwards  pronded  through  the  beneficence 
of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  "  Always  overflowing  with  sjinpathy  for  the 
troubles  of  those  around  him,  he  had  been  especially  grieved  by  the  sight 
of  what  the  children  of  private  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
fiuffcTcd,  morally  and  physically,  in  barrack  life.  He  believed  thai  it  would 
be  possible  to  ameliorate  their  lot  by  building  for  their  rt-ception  an  asylum 
in  some  healthy  spot  in  the  hills."  And  this  he  accomplished,  and  mure 
than  accoropHshed,  by  founding  the  several  homes  for  the-se  children  now 
known  as  the  Lawrence  Asylums.  It  is  interesting  to  recollect  that  among 
Sir  Henry's  last  words  were,  "  Remember  the  asylum  ;  4o  not  let  them 
forget  the  asylum." 

t  We  may  here  incidentally  mention  a  curious  case  of  an  Irishwoman, 
who  came  tn  India  many  years  ago  as  the  travelling  companion  of  two 
wealthy  English  ladies.  During  her  stay  in  India  she  attracted  the  notice 
of  one  of  the  native  princes,  and  he  married  her,  and  settled  a  separate 
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drill,  and  confinement,  and  flowing  he  administered,  they 
proved  perfectly  incurable.  To  have  a  just  idea  of  the  preva- 
lence of  drunkenness  amongst  them,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  take  a  peep  into  the  canteen  on  pay  day.  I  once  did  so, 
and  found  it  crowded.  Two  sentries  were  posted  with  drawn 
bayonets  in  front  of  the  bar,  to  prevent  more  than  five  or  six 
approaching  it  together ;  yet  these  men  were  so  pressed  that 
it  was  only  by  threats  of  violence  that  they  could  restrain  the 
thirsty  crowd  behind  them.  And  1  have  sometimes  seen 
recruits  as  great  sots  as  old  soldiers.*  There  is  no  man, 
perhaps,  more  wretched,  uniess  he  /uis  resources  in  himself^ 
than  the  private  European  soldier  in  India. 

Among  the  consequences  of  drink  are  those  misdemeanours 
and  crimes  t  which  bring  disgrace  and  punishment  on  the 
offender.  One  of  the  most  revolting  punishments  is  the  lash, 
which  at  this  time  was  frequently  inflicted  in  India.  It  has 
been  my  lot  to  stand  by  while  the  knotted  scoui^e  fell  on 
the  bared  back  of  the  unhappy  culprit,  and  to  sec  men  fall 
fainting  beside  me  at  the  sight  of  the  streaming  blood  and 
quivering  flesh  of  the  offender.  Yet  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
degrading  and  distressing  penalty  was  of  much  avail  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  crime. 

I  have  sometimes  met  with  men  who  have  feigned  severe 
illness,  and  pretended  to  be  suffering  from  acute  chronic 
diseases,  pains,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  being  excused  from  duty, 


est&te  upon  her.  She  died  childless,  and  left  no  will.  Her  property  was 
taken  over  by  tlie  Indian  Government,  and  lias  remained  ta  their  hands 
ever  since,  II  was  at  the  lime  of  her  death  valued  at  j£30,ooo.  The 
relatives  of  the  deceased  lady  in  Ireland  \%-erc  iu  entire  ignorance  of  her 
fate  up  to  quite  recently,  when  they  learnt  it  accidentally  Irom  a  returned 
Indian  soldier.  The  inquiries  which  have  since  l>een  instituted  have  fully 
established  her  marriage  with  the  Indian  prince  not  only  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Mussulman  but  also  of  the  Ctuistian  church,  and  have  also  made 
certain  the  existence  and  value  of  the  property  she  If  ft  behind  her  at  her 
death,  which  the  Government  will,  no  doubt,  now  distribute  amonj;  them. 

•  Great  changes  have  since  taken  place  in  India  through  the  labours 
of  temperance  societies,  and  thousands  of  our  soldiers  are  now  tee- 
totalers. 

t  There  is  no  doubt  that  soldiers  sometimes  strike  their  ofBcers  in  order 
to  gtt  ffiiHsportfti,  and  no  escape  f mm  the  tirmy.  No  case  uf  this  kind  came 
under  my  own  immrdiate  ulMcr^iition,  but  many  have  occurred,  as  shown 
l>y  repeated  Gen''ral  Orders.  Several  cases  are  mentioned  in  the  little  work 
"Four  Years'  Soldiering  in  India,"  in  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  in- 
flict the  full  punishment  of  ueath,  in  order  to  check  what  seemed  likely  to 
become  a  common  practice. 
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or  sent  Home  as  unfit  for  further  service*  It  is  not  al 
easy  to  distinguish  between  such  individuals  and  those  really 
afflicted,  and  the  unfortunate  occasionally  share  the  just 
retribution  which  the  laws  of  military  discipline  inflict  on  the 
designing  **  malingerer." 

Among  a  batch  of  recruits  fresh  from  Europe,  and  sent  t 
join  the  —  Regiment,  was  a  man  who  just  after  his  arrival  at 
headquarters,  appeared  to  have  been  struck  with  palsy.  It 
chiefly  affected  his  hands,  which  it  kept  continually  shaking, 
thus  preventing  him  from  learning  either  the  sword  or  musket 
exercise.  He  was,  of  course,  sent  to  hospital,  but  the  doctor, 
on  seeing  him,  expressed  his  opinion  that  he  was  a  malingerer, 
and  sent  him  back  with  an  order  for  extra  drill.  The  man 
was  helpless,  he  went  through  the  drill,  but  it  did  not  cure 
him.  For  a  month  or  two  he  rubbed  on  as  well  as  he  could, 
getting  no  better,  but  rather  worse,  finding  little  sympathy  for 
his  sufl"erings  (iis  nearly  every  one  seemed  to  agree  in  opinion 
with  tJic  doctor),  but  being  pushed  and  cuffed  about  with  the 
utmost  indignity  as  an  obstinately  idle  impostor.  The  colonel 
became  at  last  so  tired  of  seeing  him  on  the  parade  ground, 
that  he  prevailed  on  the  doctor  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 
in  order  Xo prove  whether  or  not  he  was  "shamming,"  being 
determined  to  punish  him  most  severely  if  he  should  turn  out 
to  be  doing  so.  The  soldier  was  accordingly  sent  again  to 
the  hospital  and  there  kept  three  months,  during  which  time 
he  was  physicked,  bled,  drenched,  and  cauterised, — all  to  no 
purpose.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  doctor  turned  him 
out,  and  sent  a  report  of  the  case  to  the  colonel,  in  which  he 

*  Such  cases  are  not  unknown  in  England.  "A  soldier,  a  patient  at 
Herbert  Hospital,  Shooter's  Hill,  wrote  the  following  advice  to  a  comrade : 
'  Previous  tt>  going  to  hospital,  rub  your  tongue  with  clialk,  ready  for  the 
word,  "  Put  nut  your  tongue  " ;  then,  when  the  doctor  is  going  to  feel  j-our 
pu(se.  be  sure  to  knt>ck  your  elbow  against  the  wall,  and  it  will  beat  to  any 
number  in  a  minute ;  then,  if  you  wish  to  persevere  to  be  Invalided,  be  on 
the  look  out  fur  a  friend  to  bring  you  a  bit  of  raw  bullock's  liver  every 
mumingj  in  order  to  spit  blood  U\r  the  doctor ;  of  course,  have  a  little  bit 
of  the  liver  in  your  mouth,  under  your  tongue,  fresh,  ready  for  him  when 
he  comes  round  the  hospital  ward,  and  have  a  good  piece  ready  tn  spit  out 
for  him  when  he  appruaches  your  cot  ;  then  give  a  great  sigh,  and  a  groan, 
and  you  arc  sure  to  be  ordered  lamb  chops,  chicken,  rice  pudding,  port 
wiuc.  Guinness  "a  stout — in  fact,  you  may  live  on  the  fat  of  tlie  land  for  the 
remainder  of  your  soldiering,  which  will  not  be  long ;  but  depend  upou 
it.  you  arc  sure  of  a  pension,  even  under  ten  years'  ser^'ice." — Medi^ 
Times, 
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Lve  it  as  his  confident  judgment  that  the  man  was  a  thorough 

and  obstinate  malingerer.     The  colonel  immediately  ordered 

that  the  offender  should  be  placed  in  confinement,  and  directed 

a  court-martial  to  be   assembled  for  his  trial.      This  court 

(und  the  prisoner  "  guilty,"  and  sentenced  him  to  a  hundred 

ihes.     After  the  execution  of  this  sentence  he  was  returned 

the  hospital,  where  he  remained  till  his  back  was  healed. 

kill,  when  he  came  out  he  was  as  bad  as  ever.     There  were 

:w  who  now  persisted  in  believing  him  an  impostor,  but, 

inforlunately  for  him,  among  these  few  nearly  all  his  regi- 

lental  officers   were  included.      The  doctor   was   reckoned 

cle\"er  in  his  profession,  and  from  his  opinion  they  all  drew 

a  conclusion  unfavourable  to  the  soldier.     It  was  found  im- 

(ossiblc,  however,  to   make   him   carry   a   musket.      Every 

leans  was  tried,  but  to  no  avail     At  last  the  colonel's  stock 

of  patience  was  entirely  exhausted,  and,   finding  he  could 

lake  nothing  of  the  man,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  get  rid 

»f  him.     After  thinking  the  matter  over,  he  decided  on  bring- 

ig  him  first  before  an  invaliding  committee,  who^  of  course. 

lould  send  him  home  if  they  found  him  unfit  for  scr\'ice. 

Ihould  they,  however,  agree  in  opinion  with  the  regimental 

loctor,  he  resolved  to  bring  the  culprit  to  a  general  court- 

lartial.and  endeavour  to  get  him  discharged  from  the  service 

ith    ignominy.      The    invaliding    committee   in   due  time 

isemblcd,  the  man  was  sent  to  be  examined,  and,  after  all 

It  he  had  sufl"eTed  and  endured  as  a  malingerer,  was  pro- 

lounced  to  be  really  afflicted  with  jjalsy. 

I  was  one  day  greatly  affected  by  a  scene  presented  to  my 
iew  in  one  of  tlic  hospitals.     The  cholera  was  raging  at  the 
le,  and  just  as   I  entered  one  poor  fellow  that  had  been 
rizcd  with  it  breathed  his  last.     As  the  bearers  \\cre  taking 
jc  body  away,  another  man  who  had  been  attacked  by  the 
le  complaint  was  brought  in,  and  proved  to  be  the  brother 
)f  him  whose  decease  I  had  the  previous  moment  witnessed, 
"hcsc  brothers  were  recruits,  and  had  only  just  arrived  from 
England.     They  were  the  only  sons  of  their  parents,  who 
people  well  to  do  in  the  world,  but  having  opposed  their 
in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  these  had  agreed  to  enter 
le  army,  and  had   enlisted  together  at  the  same  time  in 
East  India  Company's  Service.    They  had  always  been 
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attached  to  each  other,  had  accompanied  each  other  in  their 
voy^c  to  India,  lived  together  as  comrades,  and  died  on  the 
same  day.  "  In  their  death  they  were  not  divided,"  both 
being  interred  in  one  grave. 

At  every  Station  of  the  army  in  India  a  Muster  is  hdd 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  when  every  soldier  is  paraded, 
together  with  all  animals— elephants,  horses,  cainels.  and 
bullocks — attached  to  the  several  corps,  and  deficiencies  are 
reported.  Our  monthU'  muster  at  this  time  must  have  exhi- 
bited sad  losses.  It  is  said  that  at  a  General  Muster,  after  the 
Burmese  war,  the  inspecting  officer  missed  a  whole  regiment 
from  the  ground  ;  and  on  inquiring  where  it  was,  was  answered 
by  a  quartermaster-sergeant :  '*  I  am  the  regiment,  your  honour." 
The  entire  regiment,  except  a  few  slain  in  battle,  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  Arracan  fever,  save  only  those  in  hospital  and 
this  single  non-commissioned  officer. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  mortality  of  our  European 
troops  in  India  during  pca£e  amounts  in  ten  years  to  the 
whole  strength  of  the  regiment  on  its  landing  in  India;  and 
this  it  must  be  remembered  would  be  among  men  in  the 
prime  of  life ;  "  so  that,  if  the  corps  land  a  thousand  strong, 
a  thousand  men  will  die,  or  be  constitutionally  destro>*ed,  in 
ten  years."  And  Cawnpore  seems  specially  unhealthy.*  The 
ravines  appear  to  be  the  resort  of  natives  for  the  relief  of 
nature  ;  the  pig  breeders  drive  their  swine  to  them  to  feed  ofl 
the  ordure,  and  whatever  waste  substances  may  also  lie  that: 
there  is,  of  course,  no  drainage  ;  the  wells,  it  may  be  suppcxsed, 
are  poisoned  by  the  percolations ;  the  hot  winds  scorch,  the 
storms  of  dust  invade  the  lungs  and  eyes  ;  the  burning  |ilatfl 
reflects  the  solar  rays  :  what  more  need  be  said  ? 

VVc  have  mentioned  the  native  soldiers  quartered  at  Cavm- 
pore.  With  a  daring  which  must  sometimes  asionUh  the 
thoughtful,  wc  have  organised  an  army  from  ^'  fbc 

people  whom  we  have  conquered,  to  keep  their  ov.  ;ry. 

men  in  subjection,  and  hereditary  foes,  who  Itave  longed  (or 
each  other's  blood,  sen'c  cordialU  "    r  in  our  ranks.     tttH 

it  must  occur  to  many  again  anti    ^  .!  ■  >iir  \w,V\  nn 


'Dr  T  ■' 

l06t    ir> 


lys:  '*!  believe  thai  in  two  mumt.*  a.  >.  i.nii  ju  *.jwaf 
"f  aboat  6cx}l"     He  adds,  howrrcr,  that  (hU  b  "Oflt  *i 
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men  is  somewhat  uncertain.  They  have,  indeed,  on  many 
occasions  in  the  past  been  faithful  to  us  ;  but  this  may  not 
have  been  so  much  from  any  affection  they  have  had  for  us, 
as  from  the  assurance  that  any  resistance,  however  it  might  at 
6rst  succeed,  must  be  followed  by  eventual  discomfiture.  They 
are  sensitive,  and  require  cautious,  considerate,  and  skilful  treat- 
ment ;  and  we  should  always  be  prepared  for  an  outbreak.  The 
mutiny  at  VcUore  in  1806  should  not  be  forgotten  ;  nor  that 
it  originated  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  native  army  into  a 
more  complete  accordance  with  European  ideas,  and  it  should 
be  a  warning  to  us  for  all  time.  We  should,  it  is  evident,  avoid 
interfering  unnecessarily  with  the  Sepoys*  habits  and  prejudices. 

The  staff"  of  a  Sepoy  regiment  usually  consists  of  two  field 
officers,  five  captains,  and  fifteen  subalterns,  together  with 
a  certain  number  of  native  officers.  It  is  thought  by  men 
whose  long  experience  justifies  them  in  offering  an  opinion 
that  the  European  commandants  should  be  chosen  for  their 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  native  character,  as  well  as  for 
their  military  ability,  and  should  be  men  in  whose  justice  and 
personal  influence  the  Sepoys  would  have  perfect  confidence ; 
and  it  is  also  thought  that  the  Native  Officers  should  have 
position  and  authority  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  European 
officers  of  corresponding  rank,  by  which  their  fidelity  and 
attachment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  men,  would  be  more 
thoroughly  secured. 

No  great  amount  of  goodwill  exists  between  the  European 
soldier  in  the  ranks  and  the  Sepoy.  Indeed,  the  soldiers 
generally  have  a  huge  contempt  for  the  natives  of  all  classes, 
and  often  abuse  them,  calling  them  "soor"  {pig\  etc.*     I  am 

•  Madame  Pfeiffer  (who  went  up  the  river,  on  her  visit  to  India,  in  one 
or  the  Calcutta  steamers)  notices  "the  way  in  which  liic  Euroiican  sailors" 
and  others  ''conduct  bargains  with  the  natives."  One  of  the  engineers 
wanted  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  offered  a  quarter  of  the  price  asked. 
The  seller,  not  consenting  to  this,  tfwk  his  goods  back;  but  tne  engineer 
snatched  them  out  of  his  hand,  threw  down  a  few  pice  more  than  what  he 
liad  offered,  and  hastened  to  his  cabin.  The  shoemaker  pursued  him,  and 
demanded  the  shoes  back  ;  instead  of  which  he  received  sevcraJ  tough 
blows,  and  was  threatened  that  if  he  were  not  quiet  he  should  be  compelled 
to  leave  the  ship  immediately.  The  poor  creature  returned,  half  crying,  to 
his  pack  of  goods.  A  similar  occurrence  look  place  on  the  same  evening. 
A  Hindoo  hoy  brought  a  box  for  one  of  the  travellers,  and  asked  for  a  small 
payment  for  his  trouble  ;  he  was  not  listened  to.  The  boy  remained  stand- 
ing by,  repeating  his  request  now  and  then.  He  was  driven  away,  and.  as 
he  would  not  go  quietly,  blows   were  bad  recourse  to.      The  captain 
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afraid  also  that  many  of  the  junior  officers  treat  their  natii 
servants  in  the  same  fashion.*     We  sleep  on  Uu  bosom  of 
vokano.     Like  the  dust  storms  that  vex  this  station,  com] 
of  almost  invisible  atoms  which,  roused  by  fierce  winds,  rise  ii 
clouds  and  masses  that  darken  the  air,  blind  the  eyes, 
threaten   to  sweep  us   away,   so  the   multitudes   of   pcopk 
individually  insignificant,  and  collectively  an  incoherent  in; 
now  lying  quiescent,  may  some  day  rise  in  such  numbers 
almost  for  a  time  to  overwhelm  us.     On  the  other  hand,  as  ih< 
gently  falling  rain  may  prevent  the  dust  from  rising,  so  gcnl 
and  kindly  treatment  may  suppress  any  rebellious  feeling  in] 
the  people ;  and  doubtless  any  popular  rising,  however  for-) 
midable,  might  be  subdued  by  our  European  legions,  as  thej 
torrents  of  tropical  rain  would  beat  down  the  rising  dust  storm. 
The  nights  at  this  station  are  often  splendid.     ••  No  one,* 
says  Mrs.  Sherwood/'  who  has  not  been  in  or  near  the  iropie^l 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  glorious  appearance  of  the  heavcm-l 
in  these  regions,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  starlit    nights  u 
Cawnpore."    Do  they  not  lift  up  our  thoughts  to  the  future?, 
Do  they  not  carry  us  back  to  the  past  ? 

"  O  Night !  when  all  unseen,  the  first  man  knew 

Tliet  by  report  alone,  and  heard  thy  name, 

Did  he  nnt  tremble  for  this  earthly  frame, 

This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue? 

happened  to  pass  acddcntany.  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  The  >»f*v.  *o**- 
bing,  told  him;  the  captain  shnigged  liis  shoulders,  and  th<  : 
thcship."   She  adds:  "Huwmanysimilar  ande\'en  mon 
have  1  seen 


I  bclii-Nf,  from  what  I  have  myself  ob>' 
like  this  is  too  common  among  Europeans  in  India  oj a  A 
•  An  amusing  tale  is  related  of  a  certain  ofticer  who  - 
and  hired  a  stalwart  Mahommedan  khitma^har^  who  ^ 
on  the  "  mittenw  "  in  the  evening,  and  submit  to  bcin>;  — 
a  part  of  his  duties.    This  vias  all  ver\'  well :  the  "  darky 
being  beaten  f«ir  money,  and  let  the  sahib  have  it  all  his  n 
boxing.    But  one  morning  t)ie  ser^-ant  inadvertently  pave  his 
and  the  captain  called  him  into  the  baih-ro<im,  and  s;iid,  5I1. 
closely,  "  Now  I'tc  made  up  my  mind  to  give  you  a  th' 
one  can  hear  your  cries,  its  useless  making  n  row."    T' 
the  sahib,  however,  wlien  he  advanced  on  tli« 
up  his  hands  in  most  scientific  attitude,  ajiri  ' 
accuracy."    For  a  moment  the  cm  - 
minutr  later  he  found  he  was  K' 
scii-         ■    '  ^  *md  that  I     ' '  '  ~' 
bp'  '.  hile  the  '^ 

irain  u<  ''' 

doll,  on'' 

(luiUcd  tli, ^  ._,. 


put 
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Till  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 
Batlicd  in  the  rays  of  tlie  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 
And  lo !  creation  widened  on  hiy  ttirti'. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  darkness  lay  concealed 
Beneath  thy  rays,  O  sun,  or  who  could  find, 
While  flower  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  re\-ealed, 
That  to  such  endless  orbs  Thou  raad'st  us  blind? 
Weak  man,  why  to  shun  death  such  anxious  strife : 
If  light  can  so  conceal,  then  why  not  life  ?  "  * 

Cawnporc  is  famous  for  its  manufactures  in  leather  t — gloves, 

rhich  are  considered  a  very  respectable  substitute  for  those  of 

*aris,  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  harness,  and  various  other  articles 

in  that  material,  of  excellent  quality,  being  sold  at  fabulously 

low  prices.     It  is  stated  that  the  manufacture  was  introduced 

by  a  colony  of  Chinese,  who  settled  in  the  bazaar  many  years 

ago,  and  that  three  hundred  shops  were  then  engaged  in  the 

trade.      It  is  also  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  great 

lemand  for  leather  (the  cattle  and  sheep  killed  for  the  European 

rooi>s  not  affording  sufficient),  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 

illages  and  the  grass-cutters  used  to  poison  the  cavalry  horses 

ind  those  of  travellers,  by  placing  pills  prepared  for  the  purpose 

long  the  grass,  in  the  hope  of  getting  permission  to  take 

kway  the  carcasses,  and  so  obtaining  the  skins  ;  but  that  the 

•  Blanco  White. 

+  '•  Th--  manufacturers  are,  of  course  ('we  presume),  Mahommedans.   It  is 
IT'  that  though  the  Hindoos  are  so  prejiidic-cd  against  tlie  use  of 

■  such  prejudice  existed  in  the  earliest  times.     'Siva,  the  Great 
icsUoyiti  in  the   Hindu  Triad,  is  clothed  in  a  tiger's  skin,  and  deerskin 
used  as  a  seat  by  tlie  Bruhmlns  of  ancient  India.'    In  the  /^i^  Veda 
ilhcrn  bags  lo  hold  water  have  been  mentioned,  similar  to  those  used  in 
idia  at  the  present  day.     Leathern  bottles  were  also  made.    Straps  and 
mds  M-¥re  manufactured  of  leather  and  hide,  and  sails  were  also  made 
the  same   materials.     In  those  days  hides  and  skins  do  not  seem 
have  been  held  impure,  nor  any  articles  made  out  of  other  animal  sub- 
inces.     The  feeling  against  takin;;  life  and  usinj^  animal  products,  either 
food  or  for  the  manufacture  of  dress,  shoes,  and  domestic  articles, 
iginatcd  in  a  later  ace.  when  tlie  Arj'ans  had  fully  settled  down  in  the 
in^  f.f  In.iln   ;ui,(  r.r.itncd  Only  a  taint  tradition  of  those  cold,  bleak, 
>  the  high  mountains  from  which  their  ancestors 
living  m  the  raidsl  of  a  profuse  abundance  ol 
13.  ve^:  [%  ihey  could  well  afford  to  extend  to  the  brute. 

ion  til'  fcy  and  charity.    Thr  feeling  gradually  d«*ci)cned, 

n  liie  lime  wah  ripe  it  culminated  in  Buddhism  with  its  most  sacred 
Thou   shatt    not  kill.'     Kven  after  the  reaction  against  the 
phy  (letined  and  promulgated  by  the  preal  Gautama,  which  led 
llishment  of  morlern  Hindooism  in  India,  the  belief  in  the  sanctity 
its  firm  hold  in  the  mind  of  ihc  Indian  people." — Mukharjt. 

»4 
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practice  has  been  stopped  by  officers  and  travellers  tkem^ 
causing  any  horses  so  dying  to  be  skinned,  and  thejnsdvw 
scUing  or  bumintf  the  hides. 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  (for  Opium)  was  coRimei 
in  the  district  of  Cawnpore  in  1836,  but  seems  to  have  fail 
Perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  regretted.* 

The  view  of  Cawnpore  from  a  boat  on  the  Ganges  (whidi 
navigable  hence  to  the  sea,  1000  miles)  is  ver>'  interestii 
Numerous  small  ghats,  interspersed  with  temples,  houi4 
and  beautiful  trees,  make  a  picturesque  prospect  in  the  iia5 
time ;  and  on  the  evenings  of  great  festivals,  when  the  ghats 
are  lit  up  with  thousands  of  little  lamps  and  many  of  the 
houses  arc  illumined,  the  rites  of  Hindoo  worship,  alike  on 
shore  and  in  the  river,  may  be  witnessed  to  advantage  as  yw 
float  with  the  current,  together  with  the  fleets  of  paper  boi 
which  women  who  have  any  special  desire  dispatch  down 
stream,  each  bearing  a  light  that  glitters  prettily  on 
waters,  and  which  they  watch  till  the  boat  disappears  ; 
if  the  light  be  still  burning,  they  regard  it  as  a  sign  thi 
wish  shall  be  accomplished. 

"  The   Ganges,  opposite    Cawnpore,"    writes   a   lady" 
seems   to   have   always  had  the  river  under  inspection, 
about  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  in  the  dry  season,  the  wa 
being  low,  the  natives  cultivate  melons,  cucumbers,  wheat,  d 
on  the  islands  in  the  centre  of  the  stream.     During  the  rs 
the   islands  are  entirely  under  water ;   and  the  river  wl 
there  is  a  breeze  swells  into  waves  like  a  little  sea.     DufTa 
from  Cawnpore  swim  off  in  the  early  morning  in  herds  to  tife, 
bank  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  where  tJiey  feed  ;  they  rcM 
in  the  evening  of  their  own  accord.      Sometimes    I 
native  drive  his  cow  to  the  river, — when  he  wishas  to  crossj 
he  takes  hold  of  the  animal  by  the  tail,  and, holding  on, 
crosses  over  with  her ;  sometimes  he  aids  the  cow  by 
one  hand  in  swimming." 

Cawnpore,  as  we  have  said,  was  ceded  to  us  in  1801  by 

Nawab  of  Oudc,  the  neighbouring  Nn*        ^^  •      ' ; 

we  are  only  divided  by  the  Ganges,  wn 

for  our  keeping  a  large  Military  force  at  this  station.     W^' 

*  The  experiment  wxs  afterwanl?|  and  It  irould  •ecsi  wcocaful^' 
renewed.  ~ 
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afraid  that  that  State  is  not  very  happily  governed,  and  has  not 
been  so  for  a  long  time.  It  is,  however,  as  Dr.  Spry  remarks, 
"  the  only  remaining  Asiatic  court  in  Hindostan  in  which 
an>'thing  like  the  observances  of  ancient  Indian  pomp  and 
grandeur  arc  preserved.  The  house  of  Delhi  has  long  ceased 
to  enjoy  means  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  any  degree 
of  state  compatible  with  its  former  dignity,  and,  perhaps  ere 
long,  Oude  may  be  in  the  same  predicament" 

In  Cawnpore  the  hot  winds  rage  furiously  during  three 
months  of  the  year,  with  but  little  intermission  ;  and  when 
these  cease,  cold  damp  breezes  sometimes  begin  to  blow. 
The  air  has  become  loaded  with  jungle  miasmata,  and 
vapours  from  swamps  and  marshes;  and  fever,  dysentery,  and 
CHOLERA  arc  borne  on  its  wings. 

How  different  in  the  effect  they  produce  on  the  heart,  and 
in  the  sentiments  they  awaken,  are  the  various  seasons  of  the 
year  in  India  from  the  same  in  our  native  land!  The  most 
indifferent  must  frequently  feel  this.  How  keen,  then,  must 
be  the  sensations  of  the  susceptible  and  the  impassioned  ! 
"  O  England ! "  would  such  exclaim,  "  my  dear,  my  oft- 
remembered  country,  how  sweetly  speaks  the  changing  year 
to  thy  children  who  dwell  within  thee !  Arc  their  hearts 
oppressed  by  misfortune?  With  the  Spring  they  revive,  and 
like  Nature  shake  off  the  torpor  into  which  they  were  sink- 
ing ;  while  hope,  with  the  flowers,  buds  once  more  sweetly 
forth.  The  Summer  sun  brings  with  it  cheerfulness  and  joy  ; 
hearts  and  blossoms  together  expand,  they  watch  \^ith 
pleasure  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  with  which  Autumn 
promises  to  replenish  their  board  ;  they  sport  in  the  new- 
mown  and  perfume-exhaling  fields ;  they  bathe  in  the 
clear-flowing  stream  ;  and  feel  that  earth  has  not  yet  been 
despoiled  by  sin  of  all  its  charms  ;  that  man  is  not  made 
to  mourn  but  to  rejoice,  and  that  in  nature  the  beneficence 
of  the  Deity  is  demonstrated.  Autumn  refreshes  with  her 
merry  laughter  and  her  exuberant  bounty;  and  even  stern 
Winter  has  something  cheering  in  his  countenance,  brings 
in  his  train  merry  Christmas  with  all  his  gaieties  and  gifts  ; 
and  is  kind  enough  to  make  them  sometimes  long  for  his 
return,  \vhile  enjoying  the  presence  of  seasons  more  con- 
genial.    But  it  is  not  thus  in  this  arid  and  to  us  joyless  land. 
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Wc  watch  the  approach  of  Spring  with  apprehension,  for  it 
brings  in  its  train  disease  and  death  ;  we  shrink,  and  seek  in 
the  mountains  a  refuge  from  the  fiery  temper  and  scorching 
breath  of  Summer  ;  Autumn  glooms  and  imprisons  us ;  and 
Winter  gives  us  little  or  nothing  that  we  care  for."  * 

Cawnporc  has  a  very  special  interest  as  the  Station  princi- 
pally associated  with  the  name  of  our  greatest  Indian  Churdi 
Missionary.  "  Amidst  all  the  discords  which  agitate  die 
Church  of  England,"  says  Sir  James  Stephen,  "  her  sons  are 
unanimous  in  extolling  the  name  of  HENRY  Martvn.  And 
with  reason;  for  it  is,  in  fact,  tfie  one  luroic  name  wkick 
adorns  her  annals  from  //a*  days  of  Elizabeth  to  <mr  tntm^ 
After  having  obtained  the  highest  University  honours,  and 
become  known  as  "  the  man  who  had  not  lost  an  hour,"  he 
was  appointed  to  an  Indian  chaplaincy.  He  came  out  to  the 
East  inspired  by  the  example  of  Carey  ;  and  on  his  way  to 
Dinapore  (in  October  1806)  by  the  slow  and  tedious 


*  Our  Anglo-Indian  poet.  Richardson,  expresses  well  our  thoughts  in 
'•The  Day  of  Life 


'  Oh  !  bine  were  the  mountains, 

And  gorgeous  the  trees, 
And  stainless  the  fountains. 

And  pleasant  the  breeze  ; 
A  glory  adorning 

The  wanderer  s  way. 
In  life's  sunny  morning. 

When  young  hope  was  gay ! 


"  The  blue  hills  are  shrouded. 

The  groves  are  o'ercast. 
The  bright  streams  are  clouded. 

The  breeze  is  a  blast  : 
The  light  hath  departed 

The  dull  noon  of  life, 
And  hope,  timid-hearted. 

Hath  tied  from  the  strife  ! 


"  In  fear  and  in  sadness. 

Poor  sjwrts  of  the  storm, 
Whtjsc  shadow  and  madness 

Enshroud  and  deform  ; 
l£re  life's  day  is  closing 

How  fondly  we  crave 
The  dreamless  reposing — 

The  calm  of  the  grave." 
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of  the  Ganges,  employed  himself  in  the  study  of  Sanscrit, 
Persian,  and  Hindostancc,  After  his  arrival  at  Dinapore  he, 
concurrently  with  his  labours  as  chaplain,  translated  the  New 
Testament  (as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book) 
into  Hindostanee,  "  a  great  work,  for  which  myriads  in  the 
:s  to  come  will  gratefully  remember  and  revere  the  name 
►f  Martyn." 

He  was  removed  to  Cawnporc  in  April  1809.     Mrs,  Sher- 
wood, who.  with  her  husband,  resided  here  at  that  time,  and 
had  invited  him  to  be  their  guest,  thus  relates  the  manner  of 
his  arrival:  "It  was  in  the  morning — the  desert  winds  blowing 
like  fire  without— when  we  suddenly  heard  the  quick  steps  of 
many  bearers.     Mr.  Sherwood  ran  out  to  the  leeward  of  the 
■Aouse,   and   exclaimed,  'Mr  Martyn.'      Immediately  1   saw 
^Biim  leading  in  that  excellent  man,  and  saw  our  visitor  the 
^Biext  moment  fall  down  in  a  fainting  fit     He  had  travelled 
i^nrom  Dinapore  in  a  palanquin  ;  and  the  first  part  of  the  way  he 
mo\cd  only  by  night.    But  between  Cawnporc  and  Allahabad, 
being  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  there  is  no  resting-place  ; 
^■ftnd  he  was  compelled  for  two  days  and  two  nights  to  journey 
Hbh  in  his  palanquin,  exposed  to  the  raging  heat  of  a  fiery 
wind.      He  seemed  therefore  quite   exhausted,  and  actually 
inder  the  influence  of  fever."     The  result  was  an  attack  of 
llncss,  through  which  he  was  nursed  by  Mrs.  Sherwood.     On 
lis  recovery  he  engaged  a  house  for  himself,  thus  described  : — 
Mr.  Martyn 's  house  was  a  bungalow,  situated  between  the 
iepoy  Parade  and   the  Artillery   Harrack.s,  but  behind  that 
mgc  of  principal  bungalows  which  faces  the  Parade.     The 
1  to  the  dwelling  was  along  an  avenue  of  palm  trees 
■-.     At  the  end  of  this  avenue  were  two  bungalows, 
)nnectcd  by  a  long  passage.     These  bungalows  were  low, 
id  the  rooms  small.     The  garden  was  prettily  laid  out  with 
lowering   shrubs  and  tall  trees :  in  the  centre  was  a  wide 
ICC,  which  at  some  seasons  was  green  ;  and  a  raised  platform 
if  great  extent,  many  feet  .square,  was  placed  in  the  midst  of 
lis  space.     A  vast  number  and  variety  of  huts  and  sheds, 
mccaled  by  the  shrubs,  formed  a  boundary.      These  were 
^  by  a  helcrogenct)US  population  (tesides  Mr.  Martyn's 
,  a  multitude  of  Pundits,  Moonshecs,  Schoolmasters, 
id  |X)or  nominal  Christians,  who  hung  about  him.  because 
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there  was  no  other  to  give  them  a  handful  of  rice  for  tbcir 
daily  maintenance." 

It  was  in  this  garden  that  Henry  Mariyn  commenced  hi» 
(now  famous)  public  ministrations  to  the  natives.  It  would 
seem  thai  after  he  had  ufticiatcd  on  Sunday  morning  ai 
Garrison  Chaplain — and  it  is  said  by  his  biographer:  "Wc 
found  him  preaching  to  a  thousand  soldiers,  drawn  up  i  ■-- 
hollow  square,  when  the  heat  was  so  great,  though  the  sun  iv 
not  risen»  that  many  actually  dropt  down,  unable  to  suppon  il,* 
— had  performed  a  second  service  at  the  house  of  the  General 
at  II  o'clock,  had  attended  at  the  Hospital,  and  had  given 
an  Evening  Exposition  to  the  more  devout  of  his  flock,  be 
preached  the  Gospel  to  immense  numbers  of  fakirs  ^'^o 
assembled  before  his  house  to  beg  alms.  The  service  u-*» 
often  carried  on  when  the  air  was  hot  as  from  the  mouth  of 
an  oven,  when  the  red  glare  of  the  setting  sun  shone  throt^b 
a  dry,  hot  haze,  which  parched  the  skin  as  with  fever,  and 
when  the  disease  in  his  chest  rendered  it  dtf^cutt  for  tins 
man  of  God  to  speak  at  all.*  But  the  satisfaction  of  sceifl? 
their  numbers  increase  (and  sometimes  they  amounted  tow 
many  as  eight  hundred  persons),  and  the  growing  attcntioi 
they  paid,  rewarded  him  for  all. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  the  Mabommedv 
Moonshee,  Abdul  Messeh,  who  afterwards  became  the  fitst 
ordained  native  clergj'man,  being  on  a  visit  to  C  i 
heard  him  preach,  and  was  so  struck  by  his  argiii.i 
proof  of  Christianity  that  he  resolved  to  remain  here.  kaA 
the  young  chaplain  and  evangelist  looked  forward  to  tbf 
future.  "  Yonder  stream  of  Ganges,"  exclaimed  he,  "  will  ooc 
day  roll  tlirough  tracts  adorned  with  Christian  chunzhcs,  vA 
cultivated  by  Christian  husbandmen  ;  and  Hie  holy  byns 
shall  be  heard  beweath  the  shade  of  the  tamarind." 

Mrs.  Sherwood  gives  an  interesting  accoimt  of  a  remaHcAbu: 
CONKKRENCE  that  twk  place  here.    "  It  was  a  b       ■ 
ing  in  June  when  after  sunset  I  accompanied  Mt 

*  Mw,  Slierwood  Idls  us  Uiat,  "from  time  to  limr  1ms  mi.m  mi  v^_ 
curses  uotild  nnsr  in  the  distanre,  aod  ihcn  roll  fon' 

«ti   lodH   n*   to   rfrow'ti   (hr   vniry'  of  this   piont    onr 


stcdias:  lo'i*:,  as  il  Jic  wltc  iu*,at'''-if  *A  irnr-'iii-iTi  iron  '■  •:  mttr 
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r.  Martyn's  bungalow,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  its  avenue 
of  palms  and  aloes.  We  were  conducted  to  the  platform 
where  the  company  were  already  a^jscmbled,  among  which 
there  was  no  lady  but  myself.  Chairs  were  set  for  ilie  guests, 
and  a  more  heterogeneous  assembly  had  not  often  met,  and 
seldom  1  believe  were  more  languages  in  requisition  in  so 
small  a  party.  Besides  Mr.  Martj'n  and  ourselves,  there  \vas 
o  one  present  who   could  speak  English."     (She   then  dc- 

ribes  the  principal  personages,  including  first  of  all  Sabat, 

e  Arabian  convert,*  a  large  and  powerful  man,  in  pictur- 
esque and  imposing  costume.  The  only  languages  he  was 
able  to  speak  were  Persian,  Arabic,  and  a  very  little  bad 
Hindostanee  ;  but  what  was  wanting  in  the  words  of  this  man 

as  more  than  made  up  by  the  loudness  with  which  he  uttered 
,  for  he  had  a  voice  like  rolling  thunder.  (When  it  is 
understood  that  loud  utterance  is  considered  an  ingredient  of 
respect  in  the  East,  we  cannot  suppo.sc  that  any  one  who  had 
been  much  in  native  courts  should  think  it  necessary  to 
modulate  his  voice  in  the  presence  of  the  English  Sahib 
Logue.)  The  second  of  Mr.  Martyn's  guests  was  the  Padre 
Julius  Cssar,  an  Italian  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  a 

*  The  antecedents  and  subsequent  history  of   Sabat  are  exceedingly 
ftnarkable  and  dramalic.     An  accomptish<'d  scholar,  highly  connected  (as 
would  seem),  and  of  proud  and  impetuous  temper,  he  had  fled  from 
irtar>-  tn  India  in  remorse  for  the  betrayal  of  Abdallali.  a  friend  that  had 
ibraccd  Christianity,  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Bokhara,  who  had  put 
to  death.     Sabjt  w^ent  to  Madraiii,  and  obtained  a  Government  a{>- 
itment  there  as  Professor  of  Mahommedan  Law  in  the  Judge's  Court 
In  the  course  of  his  official  studies  he  nbser\'ed  some 
ir  pancies  in  the  Koran,  which  led  him  to  compare  it  with  the 

rew  1  liUiiiuiii,  and  eventually  brought  him  to  a  conwcrion  of  the  truth  of 
Ihristianity.  and  to  the  renunciation  of  the  Moslem  faith.  He  at  once 
ir  an  object  o(  great  and  severe  persrcution  by  the  Mahommedans,  and 
tfligcd  lo  return  and  seek  rti'uge  at  Madras,  but  was  induced  to  go  back 
letter  from  the  Guvcnior  to  the  Judge,  commending  him  to  the 
:)ccial  protection  of  that  officer.  But  this  did  not  much  avail  him.  He 
IDurderriualy  :issaultod  by  his  own  brother,  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
'ftnd  v\as  eompclled  ag^^in  to  go  back  to  Madra;),  where  he  was 
;d,  and  whence  he  was  recommended  to  an  appointment  as  a  trans- 
Calcutta,  and  sent  on  after  a  while  lo  Mr.  Martyn,  who  was  then 
ipore.  His  pmud  temper,  however,  was  still  unsubdued,  and  gave 
[ailyn  great  UouLle ;  yet  he  appeared  to  be  sincere,  and  to  lament 
iling,  ivith  which  tlie  young  chaplain  was  fain  to  put  up  on  account 
greal  merits  as  a  translator.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Mart>ti  from 
irr  10  Cawnfiorr,  and  thence  afteru'ards  to  Calcutta,  where,  sub- 
itly  10  Marryn's  departure  for  Persia,  he  tvas  engaged  under  tlie 
Truiislaliou  Committee ;  but  after  a  while  neglected  his  duties,  and 
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worthy  disciple  of  Ignatius  Loyala.     Mr.  Martyn  had  become 

acquainted  wiUi  him  at  Patna,  where  the  Italian  Jesuit  w^ 

not  less  zealous  and  active  in  making  proselytes   than  the 

Company's    chaplain,   and    probably   much    more  wise  and 

subtle  in  his  movements  than  the  latter.     The  Jesuit  was* 

handsome  young  man,  and  drcs-scd  in  the  complete  costume 

of  the  monk,  with  his  little  skull  cap,  his  flowing  robes,  aiw! 

his  cord  :  the  materials,  however,  of  his  dress  were  very  rich; 

his  robe  was  of  the  finest  purple  satin,  his  cord  of  twisterf 

silk,   and   his  rosary  of  costly  stones ;    whilst    his   air  and 

manner  were  extremely  elegant.     He  spoke  French  fluently, 

but  his  native  language  was  Italian.     His  conversation  wilfc 

Mr.  Martyn  was  carried  on  partly  in  Latin  and    partly  in 

Italian.     A  third  guest  was  a  learned  native,  in  his  full  and 

handsome  Hindostance  costume;  and  a  fourth,  a  little,  ihifl, 

copper-coloured,    half-caste    Bengalee    gentleman,   in    while 

nankeen,  who   spoke   only  Bengalee.     Mr.   Sherwood   made 

the  fifth,  in  his  scarlet  and  gold  uniform  ;  Mrs.  S.,  the  only 

lady,  was  the  sixth  ;  and   Mr.   Mart>*n,  in   his  clerical  black 

silk  coat,  completed   the   party.)     "  Most  Jissurcdly  I  neve 

ultimately  became  an  apostate,  publicly  renouncing  Christianity  before  the 
Mahommcdan  Cadi  at  Calcutta.  He  now  embarkfd,  as  a  merchant,  with 
some  goods  he  had  purchased,  for  the  Persian  Gutf;  but  his  AppaROt 
wealth  seems  to  have  excited  the  cupidity  of  those  on  board  and  to  bin 
made  him  feel  himself  in  danger;  and  when  the  vessel  put  in  at  Tdb- 
cherry  he  swum  ashore,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  I'  Irp 
there,  whose  aid  he  successfully  invoked  to  get  his  rocrchai  -1 

The  judge  just  at  this  time  Iiad  read,  in  Dr.  Buchanan's  K 

Hast,"  the  story  of  Sabat  and  Abdallah,  aud  rcrof!:nised  the  i  ^i 

visitor,  who  acknowledged  the  identity,  but  denied  the  t»etray-..  ,..  ..  i^ 
repentance  for  his  apostasy,  and  so  interested  the  judge  that,  At  SUii» 
earnest  request,  lie  exerted  his  influence  on  his  behalt.  and  obtained  bi 
conditional  reinstatement  at  Calcutta.  After  a  while,  however,  be  spin 
apostalii^cd,  and  added  to  his  wickedness  the  publication  of  a  wtft 
entitled  "Snhatcan  proofs  of  the  trutli  of  Islumism  and  faiMbnnd  4 
Christianity."  He  now  weut  to  Penang,  whence  he  ss'Im!  tc  Rj^iv^^ 
on  a  trading  voyagt*.  This  proving  unsuccessful,  lie  ' 
Penaog,  and  while  there  again  professed  his  repent.-ii 
injury  done  by  his  boi>k.  expressed  his  desire  as  fur 
evil  effects,  and  his  wish  onre  more  to  return  to  * 
same  lime  he  mntmued  to  fr«picnt  the  Mosque 
puptilation,     But  his  rnd  was  approaching.     Tlic   ' 

driven  from  his  throne  by  an  m  ■■  -■'  '■  i"- 

provisions;    8abnt  fjfforcd  ll.^ 

tind  ;i>"rnitifi.ini»-it    hit-i     (vii  Ir  ti' 

jinil 
*»d. 
xetOH  up  in  a  maa^  anti  tArtfwm  imto  iAr  jww. 
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istened  to  such  a  confusion  of  tongues  before  or  since. 
Every  one  who  had  acquired  his  views  of  politeness  in 
Elasteni  society  was  shrieking  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  as  if 
he  had  lost  his  fellow  in  a  wood  ;  and  no  [ess  than  seven 
languages  were  in  constant  request,  viz. :  English,  French, 
Italian,  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindostanee,  Bengalee,  and  Latin." 

Associated  with  Mr.  Martyn  in  his  labours  among  the 
Europeans  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Corrie  (so  often  mentioned 
by   Bishop    Hcbcr,  and  afterwords  Bishop  of  Madras),  who 

th  Captain  and  Mrs.  Sher^vood,  and  other  religious  people, 
formed  a  happy  little  Christian  society.  But  repeated  attacks 
of  iUncss  compelled  Mr.   Martyn  to  quit  Cawnporc  on  sick 

ave  in  October  "iSia*  It  was  then  that  Abdul  Messeh, 
he  Mahommedan  moonshee,  who  on  a  visit  to  this  Station 
ad  been   so  struck   by  his  arguments,  that  he  resolved  to 

main  here  to  hear  him  further,  communicated  to  him  the 
riews  he   had  by   that  time  been   led  to  entertain,  and  ac- 

mpanied  him  to  Calcutta.      It  is  well  known  that  Martyn 

oceeded  by  sea  to  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  revised  his 
Persian  New  Testament  in  the  latter  country  with  the  aid  of 

me  of  its  best  scholars ;  that  it  was  published,  and  highly 
approved,  and  that  a  copy  was  presented  to  the  Shah  by 
the  British  Ambassador,  and  most  graciously  received  and 
acknowledged  ;  t   but  that  the  saintly  and  heroic  translator 

•  Before  doing  so  he  ^vrolc  to  ihc  Rev.  David  Brown,  "  a  letter  in  which 

\\s  passion  fnr  Rrammatical  studies  is  seen  in  its  whole  breadth  and  depth. 

le  mentions  eti^htccn  languages  of  which  he  has  grammars  or  dictionaries, 

»r  bfjth,  and  he  writes  for  more;  and  tlie  motive  for  this  great  acciimula- 

\\y\\  iv  -cen  in  a  remark  with  which  his  letter  ends.     He  consents  to  begin 

tmnslation  of  ttic  Scriptures  into  Arabic.     '  A  year  ago,'  he  says,  '  I  was 

Lot  addjuate  to  it,  but  now  my  labours  in  the  Persian  and  other  studies 

i<j\*c,  io  Ibr  wisdom  of  God,  been  the  means  of  qualifying  me.     So  now, 

favff*tf  Dec,  we  will  be^^in  to  preach  to  Arabia,  to  Syria,  Persia,  India, 

""artary.  China,  half  of  Africa,  all  the  south  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 

id  Turkey,  and  one  tongue  shall  suffice  for  them  all.'" — EdmonUs. 

■f  T^f^  following  extract  from  the  Shah's  letter  may  be  given  as  a  literary 

— *'  Through  the  learned  and  unremiiting  exertions  o(  the  Rev. 

rtyn,  it  has  been  translated  in  a  style  most  betitling  sacred  books 

U  IS,  in  an  easy  and  simple  diction.     Formerly  the  four  Evangelists. 

lew,   Mark.  Luke,  and  John,  were  knouTi  in  Persia  ;  but  now  the 

le  of  the  New  Testament  is  completed  in  a  most  excellent  manner; 

ul  this  cinnimst.incc  lias  been  an  additional  source  of  pleasure  to  our 

"  th'        '     I 'I  august  mind.     Kven  the  four  Evangelists,   which  were 

•  ounln,'.  had  never  been  before  explained  in  so  clear  and 

.-. inner.    \Vc,  thcn-forc,  have  been  particularly  delighted  with 

is  copious  and  complete  tmnslation.     Please  the  most  merciful  God,  we 
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died  at  Tokat  on  October  i6th.  1S12,  at  the  early  age 
thirty-one,  leaving  behind  him  an  imperishable  name/ 
Moonshee  was  afterwards  baptised  ;  endured  much  {persecu- 
tion ;  laboured  first  as  a  Scripture  reader  and  catcclust; 
subsequently  (having  learned  something  of  medicine)  as  a 
medical  evangelist ;  and  eventually  as  a  clergyman  ;  and  unit 
the  cure  of  bodily  disease  with  the  spiritual  work  of 
ministry. 

For  many  years  after  Cawnpore  had  become  a  Milit: 
Station,  it  was  utterly  destitute  of  any  ecclesiastical  edifit 
and  the  Christian  population  were  accustomed    to  assccnl 
for  Divine  worship  aUcrnately  in  a  bungalow  at  one  end 
the  cantonments  and  in  a  riding  school  at  tlie  other.     But 
time  came  when  the  claim  of  the  station  to  a  suitable  Chui 
pressed  for  consideration.     An  officer,  however,  was  then 
command  at  Cawnpore,  whose  influence  was  very  injuriom; 
regiment  of  cavalry,  moreover,  was  quartered  there  which 
conspicuous  for  its  improprieties.     One  of  the  two  chaph 
in  residence  had  long  been  on  bad  terms  with  the  Comman( 
but  nothing  very  remarkable  had  occurred  in  public  bet\ 
them.      At  length  this  gentleman   received  from   the  Com- 
mandant a  letter,  inquiring  officially  how  many  scats  she 
be  provided  in  any  church  that  might  be  built  for  the  stati* 

shall  command  the  select  servants  who  are  admitted  to  onr  prcsoK 
read  to  U9  the  above-mentioned  book  from  the  beginmnii  to  the  cadr 
we  may,  in  the  most  minute  manner,  bear  and  comprehend  its 
~<SeaIed)  Fatek  AU  Shah  Kajar." 

tf    *  It  has  been  said  of  Henry  Martyn  that  "  he  left  a  path  of  LiTingUjda. 

^from  the  Ganges  to  the  Kuphrates."    His  death,  m^'-^^ ,.  .  _  ii^H^ 

sistible  impulsn  to  the  movement  for  the  creation  ol  . 
in  India  ;  a  movement  with  which  Grant,  Teignnnh 
force,  Buchanan,  and  other  eminent  men  were  \i\-  ■  <j\ 

that,  asSirJamesStephcn  has  said,  "in  the  rnllcl     n;-  ^  n-  ■     ;i;at 

in  that  conflict,  scarcely  one  can  be  found  whith  does  not  aisogrsfe)^ 
calendar  of  ClHuliAm.  It  was  a  conflict  emphatically  '^InphflnHt-' 
iJUacaulay'?  epitaph  on  Henry  Martyn  (written  at  tlte  age  of  thirteen) :  ^ 
rcmembcrcrl  : — 


hcs.     In 


■uly  bloom 
mh. 
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The  chaplain  forgot  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  replied  that 
the  number  of  the  congregation  would  depend  on  tlie  charac- 
ter of  those  in  authority  at  Cawnporc,  who,  if  God-fearing  and 
church-frequenting,  would  make  it  large,  but  if  ungodly  and  pro- 
fane, would  cause  it  to  be  small.  This  brought  a  second  official 
letter  from  the  commanding  officer,  requiring  a  more  explicit 
Statement ;  but  the  chaplain  replied  that  he  had  no  oilier  to 
make,  and  sent  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  to  the  Bishop, 
who  immediately  said,  "  You  are  wrong.  You  have  fatally 
committed  yourself.  If  a  complaint  is  made  you  cannot 
be  defended."  The  complaint  was  made ;  the  matter  went 
through  the  regular  routine,  the  chaplain  was  removed  to 
another  station,  and  for  a  time  the  church  building  was 
arrested.  By-and-by,  however,  a  change  of  commandants 
took  place.  The  cavaliy  regiment  referred  to  was  also  trans- 
ferred to  another  quarter.  The  Bishop,  in  the  course  of  his 
visitation,  came  to  Cawnporc,  he  took  the  matter  in  hand ; 
tiie  foundation  stones  of  two  churches  were  presently  laid,  and 
iivithin  a  moderate  time  both  were  completed  and  consecrated. 
The  first  completed  was  St.  John's,  a  neat  Gothic  building, 
near  the  civil  lines  ;  the  other,  Christ  Church,  in  the  centre  of 
the  military  Iine.s,  has  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  cathedral, 
^ats  architecture  being  also  Gothic* 

^1     We  have  tlie  Churches,  but  tliey  are  seldom  used  save  on 
^■Sundays,  or  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  or  other  very 
^^spccial  event     As  to  Sunday,  it  is,  we  fear,  to  many  a  very 
dull  day.     No  such  feelings  are  known  here  as  the  poet  t  ex- 
perienced, no  such  scenes  as  he  loved  to  describe  : — 

"  With  silent  awe  I  hail  the  sacred  morn, 

Which  slowly  wakes  while  all  the  fields  arc  still ; 


I 


^.  Noiliing  can  be  more  beautiful  then  Christ  Church.  It  is  one  hundred 
thirty-four  feet  by  seven tv-st!vcn — toutr,  one  luindrcd  feci — style, 
lie  ;  piiiuaclcs  and  corner  lowers  in  admirable  proporttuu;  the  pulpil, 
»r  fine  mahogany,  was  made  in  Calcutta,  and  cost  fifteen  hundred  rupees, 
le  whole  edifice  m  simple,  appropriate,  cccleaiasticaJ.  The  expense  is 
thirty-two  thousand  four  hunilrru  rupees. 
Trevelyan,  alluding  to  this  chureli  in  his  famous  histoiy  of  llie  Mutiny, 
iya ;  "  Thcrt:  was  a  church  whose  fair  while  lower,  rising  among  a  grou]. 
»f  Mtv  (T«_**^,  for  more  than  one  dull  and  dusty  mile,  greeted  the  eyes  of 
'r  n  Ihf  road  fnim  Luikiiow.     That  church,  whuh  has  stood 

h  such  stftiM^c  vicissitudes^  will  soon  be  supt-Tsseded  by  a 
lore  tnijjusing  temple,  built  to  commemorate  the  great  disaster  of  our  race.' 
t  Df .  IJiydciL 
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A  sootliing  calm  on  every  breeze  is  boroe, 

A  graver  raurmur  gurgles  from  the  rill. 

An  echo  answers  softer  from  the  hill, 
And  sc»fter  sings  the  linnet  from  the  thorn, 

The  skylark  warbles  in  a  tone  less  shriU.** 

Gunfire  (at  earliest  dawn)  calls  us  up,  and,  soon  after. 
troops  arc  summoned  to  Church  Parade,  l}ie  usual  hour  fo 
Divine  service  being  six  o'clock.     They  march  to  church,  pi 
ceded   by   the  band,  and  arc  joined  there  by  some  of 
civilians  of  the  station  ;   perhaps  also  by  a   few   Protcstul 
Eurasians  (for  many  of  these,  being  of  Portuguese  descent 
are  Roman  Catholics) ;  and  possibly  by  some  Native  Christians. 
The  service  is  short,  and  in  hot  weather  is  necessarily  ab- 
breviated,  as  the  shelter  of  the   barracks  or  house  must  be 
gained  before  the  sun  is  high.    Meanwhile,  such  of  the  soldiers 
as  have  not  gone  to  church  have  been  marched  to  the  Romaa^ 
Catholic  or  Dissenting  chapel,  whichever  it  may  be,  acoort 
ing  to  the  denomination  to  which  they  respectively  bcl< 
thus  presenting  to  the  natives*  the  spectacle  of  a  sectarian—' 
a  divided — Christianity.     All  return  to  their  quarters.     Then 
follows  the  long,  long  day.  unbroken  except  by  meal  liii« 
or  by  the  too  frequent  visits  of  the  "old  sots,"  and  pcrhaj 
less  ardent  drinkers,  to  the  canteen,  duiing  a  great  part 
which  most  people  who  happen  to  be  without  sick  headache 
fever,  or  liver  complaint,  lie  listlessly  on  their  beds,  rcadi 
talking,  soliloquising, — recalling  in  many  instances,  often  wit 
some  emotion,  the  endearing  associations  of  the  day  and 
home  under  happier  circumstances, — and  perhaps  thi   '  "        T 
neglected  and  heart-broken  parents,  tender  attachmt  i 
long-forgotten    vows.      The    air   is    very   hot,*   scene    poor 
creatures  are  nearly  flayed  ;    prickly  heat   causes  many 
tingle  alt  over,  as  if  the  {xjints  of  very  fine  needles  were 
where  running  into  them  ;  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  other 
pay  frequent  calls  ;  and  tlius  the  hours  drag  <jn  till 
evening,  when  the  officer's  dinner  bugle  is  heard,  an 
rise^  wash,  and  dress.     Evening  scr\MCC  is  by-and-b>'  held 

■  "  The  hot  wind  seta  in  in  Marrh,  and  bl 

for  nrjirlv 'Itri-r  rmtilh-.  with  .n  i  .n.fr.n  i-  i<-ir 

hcit ;  :<'- 

rises  to  . 

temperature  changes  very  liltic  Uiiriug  Ui<  iiigiil.  rcto^tum^  at  i 
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the  church  ;  those  who  arc  off  duty,  and  are  so  disposed, 
attend  it ;  others  go  for  an  airing,  and  the  rest  in  various 
ways  •  (if  there  is  no  funeral  to  attend,  which,  however,  often 
occurs,)  eke  out  the  hours  till  nightfall,  when  perhaps  it  may 
be  possible  to  breathe  a  little  freely.  Within  doors,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lamps,  flics  of  various  kinds,  however, 
then  come  incessantly,  and  there  is  really  little  peace  till  the 
lights  are  put  out ;  and,  whether  within  doors  or  without,  the 
couch  is  again  resorted  to,  and  sleep  sought,  perhaps  vainly, 
till  the  morning. 

As  for  those  who  arc  in  hospital  (and  they  are  many), 
they  especially  indulge  in  those  thoughts  of  home  which 
our  Anglo-Indian  Richardson — whom  we  once  more  quote — 
so  well  expresses  in  his  poem  entitled 

"  Home  Yearnings. 


"  In  every  change  of  fortune,  or  of  dime, 

In  every  stage  of  man's  uncertain  lot, 
The  more  endeared  by  distance  and  by  time, 

Affection's  sacred  home  is  uuforgot. 
There  lives  the  spell  thai  wake^  the  sweetest  tear 

In  feeling's  eye,  and  cheers  the  troubled  brow ; 
There  dwells  each  joy  the  tender  hcait  holds  dear; 

There  ties  arr  formed  tliat  niMie  may  disavow  ; 
And  cold  is  he  to  nature's  finer  sway, 
Who,  doomed  to  wander,  weeps  not  on  his  way  1 


From  that  dear  circle  peace  will  never  fly. 

While  love  and  lender  sjTnpathy  remain 
To  foil  the  glance  of  care's  malignant  eye, 

And  render  powerless  the  hand  of  pain. 


Ihe  heat  cnntinues  intense  and  parching,  everything  retaining  a  portion  of 
llie  beat  which  it  ha^  imbibed  during  the  day,  until  the  risiag  sun  again 
'Usbcts  in  the  bumiOK  blast." 

We  have  understood  that  in  Henry  Martyn's  time  the  godly  soldiers 
to  meet  for  prayer  and  worship  in  the  woods  and  ravines,  until  he 
of  it  when  he  nbtained  Ii*ave  fnr  them  to  assemble  in  one  of  the 
'■     -        ■'s',  and  cvenlH.ilIy  senired  for  them  a  bungalow. 
1-  a  chapel.     Under  the  Governor-Generalship  of 
1.  J^^..  1.  ■ .      J  ;i^  ^M..ldier's  Friend."  and  through  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
B.  Haniuf-lon,  C.E-,  a  Prayer  Koom  for  soldiers  was  s^inclioned  for 
'V    .  .inir.ntMi  111    III    India,  and  this  has   in   numerous   instances  bccti 
r.-^  more  mnral  courage  than  many  an  olherwise  brave 
.  >j  knecJ  down  to  pray  in  a  barrack  room,  while  a  Praycr- 
\1teAmg  ia.  such  a  place  is,  T  believe,  altogether  unknown. 
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Tlic  restless  throng  that  haunt  ambition's  shrine. 
And  madly  scorn  the  sweet  domestic  sphere. 

Condemned  ere  long  in  shame  and  grief  to  pine, 
And  curse  their  wild  and  profitless  career. 

From  envy's  scowl,  and  flattery's  hollow  strain, 

Turn  in  despair,  and  seek  repose  in  vain  1 

III. 
"  Queen  of  the  nations  I    Island  of  tlie  brave ! 

Home  of  my  youth !  and  idol  of  my  heart ! 
Though  far  beyond  tlie  broad  Atlantic  wave. 

My  boundless  love  shall  but  with  life  depart. 
Yel  farewell  all  that  brightens  and  endears  I 

Forms  of  domestic  joy,  a  long  adieu  1 
These  withered  plains  but  wake  my  eeaseJess  tears  ; 

These  foreign  crowds  my  fond  regrets  renew  ; 
For  lone  and  sad,  from  friends  and  kindred  torn, 
My  path  is  dreary,  and  my  breast  forlorn  I 

IV. 

•'  Star  of  the  wanderer's  soul  I     Unrivalled  land  I 

Hallowed  by  many  a  dream  of  days  gone  by  I 
Though  distant  far,  thy  charms  my  thoughts  command. 

And  gleam  on  fancy's  sad  rcvcrtetl  eye. 
And  thougli  no  more  my  weary  feel  may  stray 

O'er  thy  green  hiJIa,  or  dowti  each  flowery  vale. 
Where  rippling  streams  beneath  the  bright  sun  play, 

And  throw  their  gladdening  music  on  the  gale. 
These  are  fond  hopes  that  will  not  all  depart. 
Till  death's  cold  tingers  tear  them  from  the  heart  I 

Y. 

•'  Vain,  faithless  visions  1     Mid  each  earthly  ill 

The  soul  can  darken  or  the  bosom  wring, 
W'hy  haunt  ye  thus  the  lonely  mourner  still. 

And  fitful  radiance  o'er  life's  ruins  fling? 
Meteors  that  cross  my  solitary  way. 

Oh  t  cease  to  mock  the  tempest  of  despair  I 
Scourge  of  the  clime  !  pale  sickness  holds  her  sway. 

And  bids  my  lacerated  heart  prepare 
To  meet  in  foreign  lands  the  wanderer's  doom — 
An  early  fate,  and  unlamcnted  tomb  1 " 

We  must  not  omit  to  meiiUon  that  that  remarkable  Mis- 
sionary  Traveller,  Dr.  Wolff*  some  few  years  ago  visitod 

Cawnporc.  was  entertained  with  the  \\annesf   *  by 

Captain   Arthur   Conolly,   preached    here,  Icci 

*  Fathct  of  Sir  Henry  Drummond  WoUT.  K.CB..  CCM.G^  UwAy 
Aabasaadnr  to  Tehcrani  and  subtequenily  appointed  (l$9«)  to  Mwtm 
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umbers  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  and 

iscussed  the  subject  of  Religion  in  Conolly's  house  with  the 

Mahommcdan   Moolahs   whom  his  host  had  collected  there. 

is  meeting  with  Conolly  must  have  truly  been  a  meeting 

f  kindred  spirits.     Dr.  Wolff  is  well  known  as  a  most  able, 

devoted,  and  enthusiastic  Christian  missionary  to  his  Jewish 

brethren  in  all  parts  nf  the  East:  and  as  a  man  of  extraordinary 

enterprise  and  daring.*     In  Conolly  "  the  high  courage  and 

fxrrsevcrancc  of  the  explorer  is   elevated   and   sublimed  by 

the   holy  zeal   and   enthusiasm   of   the  apostle."  t     He   had 

already  distinguished  himself;  had  gone  overland  to   India 

by    Russia   and    Persia ;    had    visited   Teheran,    Herat,  and 

nde,t   and   was   regarded   by   the   great   men  of  Central 

sia  with  the  highest  esteem  as  a  type  of  a  true  Englishman 

and  a  Christian  gentleman,  and  by  his  own  countrymen  as 

a  brilliant  and  most  promising  officer.     We  shall  yet  hear 

I  more  of  him.§ 
[  *  Dr  Wolff  was  now  returDing  froni  Bokhara  and  Afghanistan,  which  he 
^d  risitpd  not  only  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  the  ]cvr&,  but  also  to  Bnd 
traces  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Isnit'l,  »nd  (u  make  himself  acquainted  with 
|hr  histor}'  of  the  lews  of  Bokhara,  Samarcand.  and  Balkh ;  their  ex- 
|»ectation:i  in  regard  to  their  future  destiny,  their  learning,  traditions, 
etc.  etc. 

^^  \  Sec  Conolly's  ■■  Overland  Journey  to  the  North  of  India,"  published 
^^■d  (839,  in  two  i'ols.  8vo,  and  highly  comtncnded  as  "  an  interesting  record 
I^Kkf  remariuble  adventure." 

{  It  will  be  remembered  that  Conolly  afterwards  became  a  prisoner  at 

Bokhara  with  Colonel  Stoddart  (who,  like  himself,  had  been  sect  there  on 

diplomatic  mission  and  been  detained) ;  that  they  endured  a  terrible 

tipliviiy  together ;  that  Wolff  himself,  eminently  fitted  for  the  undertaking 

I  rncr  experience,  general  acquaintance  with  Asiatic  customs,  and 

:r  i^onal  attachment  to  Conolly,  repaired  to  Bukhara  in  1844,  at  the 

il  ol  his  lite,  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  both  ;  and  that  he  found  they  had 

thrown  Into  a  dark  and  loathsome  dungeon,  where  they  had  been 

rey  of  countless  vermin,  and  whence  they  had  been  brought  out  to 

tion  .  and  that  they  had  been  offered  their  lives  if  Ihey  would  abjure 

ianity,  but  had  biith  preferred  death  to  apostasy. 

Or.  Wolff  was  told  that  "both  Captain  Conolly  and  Colonel  Stoddart 

T.-  l.rii.ic-hf,  vv-ith  their  hands  tied,  behind  the  ark  or  palace  of  the  King, 

Stoddart   and   Captain   Conolly   kissed   cacli   other,   and 

111  MakraamSaadut,  'Tell  the  Ameer  that  1  die  a disl»eliever 

n  Mahomet,  out  a  believer  in  Jesus— that  I  am  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian 

die'    And  Conolly  said,  'Stoddart,  we  shall  see  each  other  in  Paradise, 

V3^  Jesus,'     Then  Saadnt  gave  the  order  to  cut  off,  first  the  head  of 

toddart,  which  was  done ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  head  of  (TonoUy 

was  cut  off " 

Thb  reminds  us  of  the  execution  of  Abdallah,   a  Moslem   convert, 
who,  having    been   betrayed    by  the    renegade  Sabat,  vqs,  it  will  Ix: 
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Cawnpore  is  one  of  the  Mission  Stations  of  the  Society 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  whose  agents  here  have  Ion? 
been  6oo  miles  from  any  of  their  brethren.* 

It   was   while    residing    at    Cawnpore    that    Miss    1 
Roberts — a  citizen   of  Bath — who,  after   the   pubHcai 
her  "Memoirs  of  the  Rival  Houses  of  York  and  Lancasta* 
(said  to  be  "  the  most  full  and  lively  picture  we   : 
the  state  of  English  society  during  the  fourteenth  ai^ 
centuries  "),  had  accompanied  her  sister  and  brother- in-U*, 
Captain  R.  A.  B.  McNaughlon,  of  the  Bengal  army,  to  1    ' 
— published,   in    1S32,  her  "Oriental   Scenes,  Skctchc- 
Tales,"  a  volume  of  poetry,  dedicated  to  her  friend  "  L.  E.  L' 
(Miss  Landon),  and  afterwards  republished  in  Kngland.     It 
was  followed  by  her  well-known  "  Scenes  and  Charactcristici 
of  Hindostan,  with  Sketches  of  Anglo-Indian  Society/'  which 
had   been   originally   published   in   the  Astatic  Journal^  and 
was   subsequently  republished  in  London  and    PhiladctphsL 
The  death   of  Mrs.   McNaughton   caused    Miss    Robcrtx  tJ> 
leave  Cawnpore  for  Calcutta,  where  she  edited  for  awM 
Oriental  Observer^  but  soon  returned  to  England,  anc; 
a  busy  literary  life  until  1839,  when  she  made  an  ovcrj 
journey    through    Egypt    to    India   (a   remarkable    achie 
mcnt  for  a  lady),  and  became   involved  in  a    multitude 
literary  engagements,  the  weight  of  which  apjiears  to  haw 
overwhelmed  her.  as  she  died  suddenly  on  September  161K 


remembered,  put  to  ilt*aih  at  HL>khara.     The  account  is  thus  gitn  trr 

Dr.  Huclianan  :  "  Abdnllah  was  sentenced  to  die,  and  a  hernM  \»,-rnT  t^rmij^ 

the  city  announcing  the  time  for  his  execution.     An  in; 

attended,  and  the  chicl  men  of  Bokhara.     Sabut  also  wci  - 

him.     He  was  offered  his  life  if  he  would  abjure  Chribt,  iL 

standing   by   him   with    his    sword   drawn.      'No,'    said    th' 

cannot  abjure  Christ.'    Then  one  of  his  hands  wros  cut 

He  stood  fimi.  his  arm  hanRiPR  by   his  side,  but  uiih  \ 

ijshysician.  by  the  desire  of  the  King,  offered  10  t-    ■'  -»  - 

■recant,  lie  made  no  answer,  but  looked  \\\' 
jfirr  ilii.  nrriNi-rnartyr  Stephen,  his  ''v.  -:  -fr.^- 
I.  .  I'unt.  says,  ■  He  did 

!•  lit  it  was  benignly,  ai 

L^is  other  hund  was  then  cut  nfl,  but  he  never 
nd  when  he  bowed  Ins  head  to  receive  Uie  1 

•emcd  to  »ay,  "What  new  ihiiig  it  this?"         iKti-V    iul   ikm  1     i 

•  h 
ibe  ^t 

m  Her  Ali';.-;!)' s  loin  t  fu.i,  m.ii  '-rnrc  •ujijiih-a  tui|"->L'. 
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).  to  the  universal  regret  of  lx)th  Europeans  and  natives 
India,  as  shown  by  the  many  flattering  tributes  paid  to 
her  memory  in  the  public  journals.  We  are  proud  of  our 
countrywoman,  who  has  shown  such  wonderful  spirit  and 
energy,  and  has  given  us  such  a  noble  record  and  graphic 
representation  of  the  beautiful  landscape  and  architectural 
grandeur  of  India,  and  whose  pleasant  sketches  of  social 
_life  among  Anglo-Indians  have  afforded  amusement  and 
ijoymcnt  to  so  many. 

Cawnpore  formerly  produced  a  Newspaper,  but  it  was  dis- 
continued in  consequence  of  the  death  of  its  proprietor. 

Twelve  miles  from  Cawnpore,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
ranges,  stands  Bithoor,  a  town  devoted  t(i  the  worship  of 
trahma.  and  noted  for  its  ghats,  and  its  pilgrims  \\\\o  repair 
lither  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  stream.  Great  numbers  of 
trahmins  live  there,  and  superintend  the  bathing  festivals. 
Batliing  Fair  is  annually  held  there  on  the  first  moon  in 
S'ovember.  It  is  the  residence,  moreover,  of  Baji  Rao,  the 
imous  last  Pcishwa  of  the  Mahrattas,  who,  after  his  surrender 
our  Government,  received  a  pension  of  j{^8o,ooo  a  year,  and 
ras  permitted  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Bithoor.  He  has 
:vcral  jialaccs,  maintains  three  sets  of  dancing  girls,  and 
Llhes  most  religiously  every  day  in  the  river.  It  would 
seem  that  he  has  no  natural  heir,  but  has  adopted  as  his  .son 
wie  Nandu  Punth,'  who  will  probably  succeed  to  his  wealth. 

*  Baji  Rao  continued  to  residt^  at  Bithoor  till  his  death,  in  C851.  when 
tanilu  Plinth  succeedcfl  to  his  fslate  there,  and  to  lh»?  great  <4cr!imulatioii 
If  HCAlth  hf  had  left  behind  him.  He  was  a)<in  allowed  a  giiarrl  (il  five 
lundred  cavalry.  The  Indian  Government,  however,  declined  to  continue 
him  the  allowance,  nr  (>ensioii,  of  the  Pcishwa,  and  this  decision  was 
>held  m  Pln^Und.  Hence  he  entertained  :i  bitter  gniulgi*  against  the 
rngli^h,  and  srrretly  determined  to  revenge  himself  when  he  had  an 
pportunity.  The  story  of  that  revenge  is  but  loo  well  known,  and  we 
vA  not,  therrdire,  relate  il  in  all  its  delaila  We  may,  however — we 
-siimm^inse  ito  leading  incidents  in  connection  wtth  our  sketch  of 
^pore  ;  and  wr  will  do  it,  if  [xtssiblc,  tn  the  simplest  and  most  dis- 
ite  profic. 
/a  of  the  miitiitoii»  nutbreak  at  Mecrut  on  May  lollt,  1857,  reached 
on  the  iJth.  On  the  25th  Nandu  PuntJi,  who  had  professed  the 
ipatfay  witli  our  people,  and  offered  lo  protect  our  public  money 
Mdiw?.  W.1S  placed  in  charge  of  the  treasurj-.  Il  was  deemed 
It  to  cmrrneh  llit*  European  barracks,  and  this  work  was  begun  on 
On  June  3nd  the  2nd  Native  Cavalry  and  ist  Native  Infantry  rose 
ized  tlie  treasury,  broke  open  the  gaol,  and  burnt  the  public  offices: 
(lljarrhrd  out  «nic  stage  on  the  road  to  Delhi,  and  ivere  joined 
[§rd  and  s^lh,    llie  Nana— Nandu  Piinth— went  out  to  meet  them, 

IS 
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I  have  mentioned  the  publication  of  my  book.  It  wis, 
course,  an  era  in  my  life.  With  what  young  author  has  it  n« 
been  such  ?  The  copies  caiHL*  up  from  Calcutta,  and  wxi 
speedily  unpacked  and  distributed  to  the  subscribers.  Ai 
then  for  a  time  /  was  in  Paradise :  !  felt  as  if  //v  IVorf^fs  ni 
were  upon  me.  "An  AUTHOK  IN  THE  RANKS!"  **  A 
avis!"  "  Well,  well!"  "  He  has,  at  least,  truant  well 
ought  to  be  promoted ! "  "  We  must  see  what  can  be 
for  him."  So,  I  supposed^  talked  the  officers.  As  to 
comrades,  now  that  my  thoughts  were  actually  in  print, 

and  persuaded  them  lo  return.     Meanwhile,  on  the  6th,  G' 

the  commandant,  and  all  other  Europeans  at  the  station— : 

750  lo  Jooo.  inchjding  ewry  rank,  bf»th  sexes,  and  all  ages.  01   v.  r>.  1 

400  only  were  able  to  cnn^'  arms — came  vvithui  the  eDtrenchmcnts. ; 

however,  were  of  the  poorest  i-hararter.    The  Nana,  ihrouinj;    " 

guise,  now  attacked  them  with  a  powerful  and  brisk  cannonad'.-. 

kept  up  without  cessation  for  three  weeks.     The  horrors  cndu. .. 

besieged  were  frightful ;  intense  heat,  want  of  water,  want  uf  oii 

watching,  wounds,  death.     The  enemy  were  kept  at  b^y ;  but  wtl 

loss  of  hfc  lo  the  defenders.     Many  died  from  sunstroke,  and 

and  children,  as  well  as  fighting  men,  U'cre  struck  down  by  but 

June   26th  the   position    of   the    b*'siegcd   became    untenable,    ai 

capitulated  under  promise  of  protection;  the  Nana  agTfein»  to  s*"tM 

to  Allahabad.     The  next  day  they  marched  to  ttie  rlvcr-M^ 

the  boats  nt  what  is  now  known  a<^  Maiisacre  Ghat ,  hut  b 

push  ofT,  they  were  fired  on  from  all  sides.    Two  boats  cnly  ^1 

weigh.    One  of  these  was  immediately  swamped  by  a  round  si 

other  went  dowu  the  river  under  fire  from  both  banks,  n-   '   r 

Eurupcans  were  killed.     A  few  escaped  for  awhile  to    >! 

were  captured,  arid  the  rcroaindcr  massacred  (except  i'"! 

id  the  boats  were  mostly  shot  upon  tlie  spot  ;  the  v 

were  carried  back  to  Cawnpore.     Havclook,  wlio  ha<^     __      _    j.. 

the  scene  of  action,  \^-as  at  liand.     At  the  first  sound  ot  hi«  giiiia- 

July  15th — the  unhappy  ladies  and  their  little  ones  were.  \i\  \\ 

orders,  cut  to  pieres  and  thrown  int>i  the  well  adjoining  ' 

the  Assembly  Kooms,  where  they  had  so  often  joined  in  S' 

From  that  well  some  two  himdred  bodies  were  aftcru'ards  lakctj. 

Haveli><k  took  Cawnpore  by  storm  on  July  16th;  the   17th  am^  i*(^ 
were  devoted  to  the  recovery  of  the  eity,  and  the  19th  to  the  *'> 
of  Bithoor  and  the  palaces  of  the  Nana  (who  had  tied).    f>' 
Havelock  advanced  from  Cawnpore  to  Oude.  It  t  '  '' 

ments  nn  Aiigust   loth.     Soon  after  Oulram  uf 
Havelock  !(■  the  relief  of   Lurknow.     In    No\'eii.i.u. 
attai ked  Cawnpore,  obtained  possession  of  It,  and  1 

tlrwMil,.  r    /-itli,    utt.TK'    r,,,itiT'    I'lrrn.       Thc    Hl-I'i'-I      !■<> 

pl  May.     In 

th.   !  i>appeared 

Nana  was  among  the  tugitives.  Ills  death  wss  rrponed  sonie  uinr  j  ' 

waniT 
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(doubtless)  regarded  me  as  a  kind  of  curiosity,  and  were 
perhaps  a  little  proud  of  me.  "There  was  no  knowing"  (/ 
thought)  "  what  might  come  of  it."  And  it  certainly  brought 
me  into  notice.  It  was  the  means  of  introducing  me  to 
General  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  Commandant  of  Cawnpore  ;* 
to  General  Archibald  Watson,  Commandant  of  Allahabad ; 
and  to  other  men  of  high  position  and  influence.  There  was 
no  knowing  what  would  come  of  it 

But — great  events  were  at  hand,  and  to  all  this  there  came 
a  rude  interruption. 

massacre  is  marked  by  the  Memorial  Public  Gardens.  Over  the  fatal  well — 
in  the  centre  of  the  Public  Gardens — a  mound  has  been  raised,  the  summit 
of  which  is  crowned  by  an  octagonal  Gothic  enclosure,  with  a  white  marble 
angel  by  Marochetti  in  the  centre.  To  the  left,  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
massacre  took  place,  is  a  small  cemetery  full  of  memorials  to  the  victims, 
ovea^rown  with  lovely  creepers  and  roses  and  other  flowers.  Near  this  is 
anothCT  cemetery,  enclosed  by  iron  railings  and  gates,  and  overgrown  with 
flowers,  where  lie  interred  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  fell  in  battle  here. 
The  text  is  frequent  on  the  tombs,  "  These  are  they  which  came  out 

OF   GREAT  TRIBULATION." 

*  Sir  Joseph  will  be  remembered  as  an  officer  of  splendid  character. 
He  served  under  Sir  John  Moore  at  Corunna,  and  at  Waterloo  lost  his  left 
arm  and  had  two  horses  shot  under  him.  "  On  receiving  the  first  wound, 
in  the  forearm,  he  seized  his  bridle  with  his  mouth  and  dashed  on  at  the 
head  of  his  men  to  charge  the  enemy."  I  was  not  a  little  proud  of  being 
received  by  such  a  man.  He  commanded  the  cavalry  in  the  first  Afghan 
War,  gallantly  led  the  3rd  Dragoons  at  Sobraon,  and  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  Sikh  war  and  the  conquest  of  the  Punjaub. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ARMIES  OF  RESERVE  AND  OF  AFGHAXTSTAX: 


AGRKAT  TIIUXDER-CLOUD  HAD  BURST  uvtK  iNMi 
Intelligence  had  been  received  from  AfghanUl 
that  the  British  forces  in  that  country  (which  after  takii 
Ghuznee  had  been  left  in  Cabul  by  the  expedition 
thither  in  1838,  to  replace  on  the  throne,  in  lieu  of  his 
Dost  Mahommcd— who  appeared  to  have  been  intriguii 
against  us— our/r^/tf^''/,  the  ex-King  Shah  Shoojah),  had 
overtaken  by  calamity;*  that  Cabul  itself  was  in  open  in.surro 
tion  ;  that  Sir  Alexander  Burncs  (who  was  about  to  bccotnc  0X 
Envoy),  and  other  Officers,  had  been  murdered  ;  and 
General  Sale  (who  had  been  directed  to  conduct  back 
India  a  portion  of  the  army  no  longer,  as  it  was  tfaoti^ 
required  in  Afghanistan),  had  ^vith  difficult)',  and  not  withi 
considerable  loss,  forced  his  way  to  the  frontier  town 
Jellalabad,  the  dilapidated  fortress  of  w  hich  he  had  taken  by 
surprise  from  the  Afj^hans,  had  occupied,  and  was  stMrngthm 
tng  aj^ainst  the  enemy  who  were  hovering  around  ii.  i'ln; 
after  post  continued  to  arrive  with  bad  tidings :  the  ausas 
nation  of  Sir  William  Macnaghten  Cour  envoy  and  minu 
and  Captain  Trevor,  his  attaM\  the  imprisonment  of 
T^wrcncc  ;  and  the  almost  hopeless  and  desperate  state 
the  British  force  remaining  in  Cabul;  ,-':---'' 
a  convention  by  wliich  we  were  bound,  . 


•  See  pages  30,  ^i. 
t  "  WiUiam  H 
he  landed  in  hi<l 


n  WTis  a  Clharterhotisc  hi\ 
A  cuLpt  and  lliMi  js  a  1 


(lOlicy  ami  »ad  fotr  tit  Cahn 
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most  of  our  guns  and  all  our  treasure,  and  leaving  some  of 
our  officers  as  hostages,  to  evaatatc  Afghamstan  ;  then,  an 
awful  silence  ;  and  then  the  overwhelming  intelligence  that 
THE  WHOLE  RETIKING  ARMV  HAD  HEEN  ANNIHILATED  BY 
THE  ENEMY,  cxccpt  one  European  officer,  Dr.  Bryden,  who 
(wounded  and  half-dead  from  fatigue  and  privation)  had 
larrived,  and  two  native  camp  followers  with  him,  at  Jellalabad, 
the  onfy  retic  of  a  force  of  ll.OOO.*  SUCH  A  CATASTROPHE 
WAS  UNPARALLELED  IN  OUR  HISTORY.  (It  Subsequently 
appeared  that  Lady  Macnaghten,  Lady  Sale,  and  other  officers' 
wives  and  children,  with  several  of  the  ladies'  husbands,  who 
had  been  invited  to  accompany  them  into  captivity,  and  some 
ifew  non-commissioned  officers  and  their  families,  had  been 
•taken  prisoners  and  carried  into  the  interior  of  Afghanistan.) 
Lord  Auckland  and  the  whole  Luropean  community  in  India 
were  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  disappointment  at  the  news 
.of  this   terrible  disaster.!     His   lordship,  however,   at   once 


*  A  truly  dramatic  account  of  the  garrison  of  Jcllalubad  from  this  time 

[til!  tliat  of  their  relief  by  General  Pollock,  is  given  by  Mr.  Edwanls  in  his 

Reminiscences  of  a  Bengal  Civilian  "1 — "  1  afterwards  heard  from  some 

Lof  the  brnvest  among  that  '  illustrious  garrison,'  that  their  feelings  of  gloom 

Und  depression  were  ulniost  beyond  endurance ;  unable,  as  tliey  were,  to 

[render  any  cfTcctual  assistance,  or  even  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  what  had 

foccuncd  in  the  retrcal.     By  day.  parties  of  horse  were  sent  out  from  the 

[fortress  to  proceed  as  far  as  was  possible  on  the  Cabul  road,  in  the  hopes 

»f  picking  up  stragglers ;  but  they  returned  evening  after  evening  bringing 

[bone.     For  many  nights  blue  lights  were  burnt  and  rockets  sent  up,  and 

thr  bugles  sounded  at  intervals,  in  the  hope  of  allraciing  the  atteution  of 

[some  poor  fugitives,  and  directing  thcni  to  a  place  of  safety.     But  all  in 

rain  ;  and  at  lai>t  the  wailing  notes  of  the  bugle,  so  inetlectually  sounding 

[bow  and  then  through  the  darkness,  and  breaking  the  stillness  of  tlie  night, 

.•cr»r  found  to  have  such  a  depressing  effect  on  the  mass  of  ihe  garrison, 

[ihfti  the  |vactice  was  obliged  to  be  discontinued.     Happily,  soon  after,  the 

[atlentiun  and  energies  of  the  officers  and  men  were  fully  occupied  in  taking 

teasurcs  for  IheLr  own  defence;  as  the  enemy,  having  now  no  force  to 

miend  with  in  Cabul.  <  rowded  to  Jellalabad  and  besieged  the  fortress. 

f-iow  nobly  the  ganjson  defended  themselves,  and  maintained  the  honour 

»f  iheir  couutr>',  until  relieved  by  General  Pollock  on  April  i6th,  1843,  are 

latters  of  hiBtory." 

t  "  Friday,  December   lOth,  1841. — Never  was  anything  equal  to  the 

mstcrnation  throughout  India  at  the  tragedy  in  Cabul.     Lord  Auckland 

md  the  Cotjt^ril  were  sitting  till   near  midnight  on    Friday,  and  Lord 

Edcu  were  walking  by  moonlight  after^vards  on  the 

:  House,  to  calm  their  minds,  till  one  in  the  morning. 

flJic  J'-unni-sf  uiir,  or  the  Nepaulcse,  was  nothing  to  this.    January  8th, 

^842— There  is  an  overwhelming  report  that  our  army  in   Cabul  has 

lUted.     L<»rd  Auckland  is  thin,  low,  and  dejected.    January  22nd. — 

ippalhng  tidings  of  the  murder  of  Sir  W.  H.  Macnaghten  ba^-c  tilled 
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issued  a  General  Order,  in  which  he  sixtke  of  the  calamity 
as  a  "  partial  reverse."  and  as  giving  *'  only  a  new  occasion 
for  displaying  the  ability  and  vigour  of  the  British  power,  and 
the  admirable  spirit  and  valour  of  the  British-Indian  army.' 
Yet  Lord  Auckland  docs  not  appear  to  have  followed  up 
this  proclamation  with  any  practical  measures.  Indeed,  there 
seems,  unhappily,  to  be  no  doubt  that  his  lordship  caine  to 
the  resolution,  and  issued  secret  orders,  to  recall  all  our  forces, 
to  evacuate  every  part  of  Afghanistan,  and  to  trust  to  negotia- 
tion and  money  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners,  leaving 
our  disgrace  unremedied,  our  prestige  broken.*  But  mean- 
while the  Home  Government  had  superseded  Lord  Auckland  t 
by  the  appointment  (on  October  23rd,  1841)  of  Lord  Ellcn- 
borough,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  who  had 
occupied  that  position  under  the  administration  of  the  DuWc 
of  Wellington,  whose  confidence  he  possessed,  and  who  had 
denounced  the  war  as  a  blunder  and  a  crime.  Lord  EUcn- 
boroiigh  arrived  on  February  2Sth,  1842.1  On  his  way,  his 
attention  had  been  arrested  at  Madras  by  a  rising  mutiny 
among  tlie  sepoys,  with  which  he  had  to  deal ;  and  on  ha 


all  CaloiUa  with  fear  and  aslonisliment.     I  met  and  at  At 

Asiatic  Society  in   the  evening.     They  were  thunderstruck :  never  «By* 
thing  like  it  had  occurred  in  India." — IJfe  of  His  hop  tVr'ltart, 

•  It  is  said,  however,  that  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  his  succemr, 
1.'ird  Auckland  had  furnished  General  Pollock  with  instructions  that,  whSt 
providing  for  the  safe  mthdrawal  of  the  force  iit  jellalabad,  he  Vfmt  ID 
cuni^ideT  it  "  one  of  the  first  objects  of  his  solicitude  to  prcK.-urc  the  release 
of  British  officers  and  soldiers,  ttnd  their  families  and  pri\*atc  serrants  and 
followers,  who  were  held  in  capti-vity." 

tA  mun  of  kind  heart,  amiable  manners,  good  intentions,  and  tobd 
understanding,  he  left  beliind  hira  no  personal  enemies  and  many  frimiii. 
It  is.  hcwcver,  by  his  Afghan  policy  thai   Lord  Auckland  >  r^ 

vliip  must  be  judged,  and  the  fruits  of  that  poh'ry  were  etj  'ul 

to  his  own  fame,  his  country's  honour,  and  tlie  fioaocea  ol  oui   ludian 
Empire. — TrotUr. 

\  The  toltowinj!  touching  notice  of  Lord  A'    ' ' 
hy  Bishop  Wilson  in  his  journal:  "Saturday, 

■  -^-     At  haU-^..... 


panled  I-ord  Auckland  f 
gentry  all  assembled  at  ( 

%V11F  tIiim    in    Tiill   (Iri'sCl,       'i 


House.  The  1 
(•".i.'ti  went  of' 
II  hour  Lo- 
'  the  Cf'in 


leparture  b  ghm 
\i — I  have  acroa»- 

" ^he 


tolr'  ion.     In  . 

Ihf    ■  ■!  steps,  cti-" 

[  !hc  Idwor  step,  look    Ins   leave,     L' 

'  ,  judges,  and  myself,  then  walked  I 

til.-T  Ml   trriops,  prrredrd  by  the  four  h 

cttabUshraeiit  in  their  scarlet  attire,  to  1 

filled  hia  eyea  when  he  finally  shook  haoiU  wah  ua.    hu  iuu£i«:i^>' 
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reaching  Calcutta,  he  found  affairs  in  the  north-west  threat- 
ening yet  further  disaster.*     He  soon  t  determined  on  the 
re-establishment  of  our  military  reputation  by  the  relief  of  our 
beleagucri^d  garrisons,  the  infliction  of  some  signal  and  decisive 
blow   upon   the    Afghans,   and   the   release  of   our   captive 
brethren  and  sisters ;  and,  all  this  lucomplishedy  to  withdraw 
from  Afghanistan.     An  expedition  was  accordingly  organised, 
and  its  command  given   to  General   Pollock,  with  orders  to 
advance   towards    Afghanistan  ;   to   take   such   measures   as 
,  would  enable  him  to  relieve  General  Sale  (whose  prolonged 
idefcnce  of  Jellalabad   under   the   difficulties  wc   have  men- 
tioned—to which  may  be  added  an  earthquake,  that  threw 
'down    many   of   his   laboriously-repaired   fortifications — had 
'won   general   admiration,  and  must   become   historic)  ;  with 
his  forces  thus  augmented  to  advance  towards  Cabul,  effect  a 
junction  witli  the  troops  of  General  Nott  (then  commanding 
at  Candahar),  recover  the  hostages  and  prisoners,  and  return 
to  India ;  General  Nott  at  tJic  same  time  having  correspond- 
[•ing  instructions  given  him,  with  further  orders  to  recapture 
Ghuznce  (which  had  been  taken  from  us  by  the  Afghans)  on 
his  way  to  Cabul.     An  alternative  plan  was  also  suggested  to 
iboth  Pollock  and  Nott ;  which,  however,  they  did  not  adopt. 

Including  almost  all  the  gentry  of  Calcutta,  remained  till  the  steamer  got 
indcT  way.  It  was  on  the  grounds  of  his  suavity,  kindness,  impartiality, 
modesty  of  carriage,  punctuality,  extraordinary  diligence  in  business,  and 
genrnil  talents  for  government— especially  in  things  relating  to  finance, 
^rts,  and  commerce — that  I  attended  the  meeting  for  erecting  a  statue  lo 
im." 
""Certainly  no  Governor-General  ever  was  called  upon  to  enter  upon 
the  office,  at  all  times  the  most  arduous  and  responsible  under  the  Crown, 
■^t  a  [leriud  of  more  imminent  peril  or  more  general  despondency.  His 
>rdship  well  knew,  iis  indeed  did  most  of  us  who  were  behind  the  scenes, 
that  the  native  infantry  corps  with  General  Pollock  at  Pesliawur  were  not 
be  d>--pi-nded  upon,  and  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  tinninching  courage 
tnd  Uevoied  zeal  of  their  officers  that  kept  them  together  and  forced  tbcm 
advance.  The  Governor-General  also  knew  well  the  dangers  which 
icnnrrd  U3  in  ibc  rear.  In  our  own  provinces  Bundclkund  was  iheu  in 
n,  retpiiring  troops  in  the  Held,  and  Scindiah's  at  that  time 
.irmy,  with  a  splendid  artillery  and  clouds  of  cavalry,  were  within 
lev;  day:)'  march  of  Agra,  and  might  at  any  moment  advance  into  our 
itory.  Besides  this,  il  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  Sikh  durbar, 
-ttli  its  splendid  iirniv.  now  that  Runjoet  Singh  hdd  dieil,  was  alone  kept 
railhfu]  lo  i.'9  cnga4>-mcnts  to  us  by  the  astonishing  influence  exercised 
^^^., ..  ..\...-(  -i  :,.ojile  by  Sir  George  Clerk."— Edwards*  y?tfOT/«M(V«iVJ 
■fl  ,.. 

t  Ts ...^;-.,  .L  must  be  said,  without  somelittle  hesitation  in  reversing 

ic  polk>  of  his  predecessor. 
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This  programme  was,  by  God's  help,  carried  out  ;  though  not 
without  aomc  sad,  and  perhaps  inevitable,  delay.  Sale  w» 
relieved,  and  set  out  with  Pollock  for  Cabul  ;  Ghuznce  wv 
retaken  and  destroyed  by  Nott  (who  found  and  released  from 
slavery  some  hundreds  of  sepoys  that  \iere  thought  to  have 
been  slain  with  the  rest  of  the  ill-faled  army,  and  who  cairied 
a^vay  as  a  trophy  the  supposed  gates  of  the  Hindoo  tempk 
of  Somnauth,*  taken  from  India  by  Sultan  Mahommcd  of 
Ghuznee,  to  whose  tomb  they  were  attached) ;  Cabul  wm 
subdued  by  Pollock  ;  and  the  hostages  and  the  prisoners  (who 
had  meanwhile  endured  great  sufferings  and  constant  peril 
of  deatht)  were  released.  All  were  nofw  on  their  way  back  to 
India.  On  October  1st,  1842,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  war  by  Lord  Auckland  at  Simla,  Lord  Ellcn- 
borough  issued  from  Simla  a  proclamation  announcing  that 
our  disasters  in  Afghanistan  had   been  avenged  upon  cvay 

•  "The  ruins  of  this  temple,  which  still  stands  in  Gtizerat.  are  in  ■  fiae 
state  uf  presenation,  and  give  llic  idcu  of  its  having  been  a  glooiBf. 
massive  cdUice,  In  the  form  of  an  obloug  hall,  ninct)'-six  feet  by  s4Xty*ctg|tf. 
crowned  by  a  inagnificciit  dome,  and  covered  inside  and  out  with  cUboMe 
sculpture  and  carving,  illustrative  of  mythological  subjects.  Tbe  splendoa 
of  this  temple  has  doubtless  been  much  exaggerated  by  various  tnrdDen;. 
but  a  thousand  years  ni;o  it  was  so  famous  as  a  place  of  pilf^mai^r  Ut 
pious   Hindoos,  as  well  as  for  its  immense  wealth— the  n        ■  tu 

of  centuries   of    presents — that   it   attracted    the   zealous   iti.  r, 

Iflahommcd  of  Ghuzni,  after  he  had  accomplished  his  scIf-imposcU  ciU^on 
of  conquest,  spoliation,  and  conversion  in  the  rest  of  nortliem  IMtff.  In 
1024  he  appeared  before  Somnauth,  dro\'e  its  defer  *  'A 

been  buoyed  up  with  sanguine  hopes  that  their  f.o  t 

the  Mahnmmedans  hither  that  he  might  blast  them  wun  m-^  wi.nii  -.<>  u4e 
refuge  in  th<*  temple,  where  they  dcfendeti  thcmseh-rs  with  such  vaAov 

that  Mahnmmeds  army  was  forced  to  retreat;  but  thr  ?-  '--^ --'  -^ -t  f^ 

iwn  Hindoo  armirs.  which  had  advanced  to  the  aid  of  '  *i 

dt.spiriled  the  defenders,  that  Somnauth  was  immediate);.  c 

idol  destroyed,  and  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  temple  ty 

of  prctious  jewels)  carried  off.  with  the  gates  of  ihr  i- 
repute   of  Somnauth  as  a  place  of  pilgrimitge,  and  it-*   w-  \ 

some  time  after  its  spoliation  hy  Sidtan  Mnhammcd  to  ?tifh  .j 

frequently  to  attract  the  various  Mahommedan  rob  ti 

India,  and  it  is  still  at  the  present  day  a  chief  r<  '<■ 

from  all  quarters." — (See  also  in  "The  Roxnaacc  ol  Uistur>'-  UiJu.  — 
"  Tht  Idol  o/Sifmna/") 

t'*It  has  ])\v       '  "^     '  lo  try  u^  '      -      '  '  '  zj 

ycius;    hut  in  id  that  os  la 


tlie  Kwiinl,  until  every  door  at  escape  seemed  cittsed.     We  ni 
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scene  of  past  misfortune  ;  that  repeated  victories  in  the  field 
and  the  capture  of  the  cities  ard  citadels  of  Ghuznce  and 
Cabul  had  again  attached  the  opinion  of  invincibility  to  the 
British  arms  ;  and  that,  Shah  Shoojah  having  been  assassi- 
nated, and  his  death  having  been  preceded  and  followed  by 
still  existing  anarchy,  the  British  Government,  which  had  no 
Icsirc  to  force  any  sovereign  upon  a  reluctant  people,  would 
Inow  withdraw  its  armies  to  the  Sutlej,  leaving  Afghanistan  to 
[the  Afghans, 

An  Army  of  Reserve  is  now  ordered  to  assemble  at 

(Fcrozepore  (a  town  on  the  north-west  border  of  our  territories 

[towards    Afghanistan),  witli   a  view  (as   it  would   seem)   of 

iccuring  the  returning  Forces  an  unhindered  passage  through 

[the  neighbouring  and  independent  kingdom  of  the  Punjaub, 

id  giving  them  a  grand  military  reception  on  their  arrival 

our  dominions.     And  we  arc  privileged  to  be  among  the 

regiments  so  ordered  to  the  border. 

A  march  of  four  hundred  miles,  to  be  commenced  at  the 
ind  of  the  rainy  season,  is  by  no  means,  abstractedly  viewed, 
in  agreeable  prospect  in  India.  It  naturally  leads  to  the 
ixpectation  of  dirty  roads  and  damp  beds,  colds,  coughs, 
fevers,  and  agues,  phlebotomy  and  physic.  On  all  these  we 
light  confidently  speculate  ;  yet  were  we  glad  to  exchange 
in  unhealthy  station  for  the  road,  especially  as  it  would  afford 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  those  classic  Oriental  regions, 
lose  places  of  high  and  universal  renown,  of  which  we  had 
►ften  read,  and  a  visit  to  which  we  had  long  anticipated,  and 
»f  joining  in  the  GREAT  TumasHjV. 

October  1st. — Commence  our  march  at  +30  a.m.  Many 
>f  our  Cawnporc  acquaintances  accompany  us  to  the  end  of 
lur  first  sttigc,  Kullianporc. 


te^r  5///. — Reach   Mecrum-Ke-Scrai.      Heavy   showers 
jcompanicd   us    on    the    march.      As    we    drew    near  our 

of  a  bloody  and  treacherous  lymni,  '  neithrr  fearing  God,  nor 

mnn.'  Jn  wtir>»e  custody  u-r  fell  leas  secure  than  Daniel  in  the 

■  e  lai'kcd  his  sujicrhuinan  faitli.     Yet  for  nine  tedious 

I  aptivilj-  the  nrsiraining  hand  of  the  Almighty  upon 

rvfd  lis  ficm  hurt  or  dishonour,  and  when  finally 

,  seemed  our  inevil:ihle  lot.  He  sent  u»  aid  from 

J  ijiijiL  1    diid  delivered  us  Stom  all  our  fears." — LttUr  from 

'the  fmamipnUd  captwes. 
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clcstinatinn  these  ceased  ;  but  scarcely  were  our  tents  pitched 
ere  the  rain  again  commenced,  and  continued  almost  incessantly 
throughout  the  day.  Our  encampment  being  situated  an  a 
plain,  the  water  would  not  run  off;  even  when  cmH  '  ts 
and  trenches  were  formed  round  the  tents,  it  overtlu-.  uj, 

and  completely  flooded  us.  The  air,  of  course,  became  d;unp 
and  cold  ;  so  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  wrapped  well  up.  and 
went  off  into  a  dream  about  home.  I  was  awakened  by  a 
somewhat  unpleasant  sensation,  which  I  found  arose  from  the 
pins  of  our  tent  having  given  way  at  the  comer  1  slept  in« 
and  allowed  it  to  drop  down  on  me  ;  the  rain  had  tlius  full 
liberty  to  beat  in,  my  bed  seemed  swimming,  and  I  in  modi 
the  same  predicament  as  one  of  those  unfortunate  '  .re 
sometimes  lied  up  in  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  1-  jn 

It  appeared,  too,  that  we  had  been  visited  by  thieves,  wbo 
had  no  doubt  cut  the  ropes  of  the  tent  after  having  hclpcJ 
themselves  and  cleared  out.     We  slept  little  more  that  night 

October  6ih. — Although  a  fine  morning  has  succeeded  tbe 
storm  of  yesterday,  the  tents  have  been  rendered  so  heavy 
by  the  soaking  they  received,  as  to  compel  us,  out  of  nicrcy 
to  the  elephants,  to  halt  to-day.  No  clue  to  the  robbay 
of  last  night,  nor  am  I  the  only  sufferer.  1  find,  too,  upoo 
inquiry,  that  occurrences  of  tliis  kind  arc  by  no  meafis  extra- 
ordinary on  the  march,*  though  how  the  thieves  can  venture 
into  an  encampment  full  of  armed  men.  strip  a  tent  of  all  it 
contains  without  disturbing  the  inm.ites,  and  carry  their  booty 
through  a  line  of  keen-eyed  and  watchful  sentries,  is  wonderful. 

October  ZtJt. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  our  camp  are 
several    Hindoo   temples   (the   soldiers   call    them    *'  Sammy 

*  Such  incidents  are  common  in  India,  and  many  cle\'crr  tricks  nrv  rvlitfad 

of  the  rfrt<:fli'/y  (robbers).     A  lady  writes  :  "During  the  night   i  -a 

wcic  robbed  of  aU  their  brass  lotas  and  cooking  utensils.    A  \  :  u^ 

to  my  camels,  thai  were  jjickcted  just  in  front  »'f     '      '  ''^ 

finest,  cut  the  rope«  and  strings  from  his  nock,  <  I  i 

very  lung  lliin  rope  to  the  animal,  away  crept  ihr  tl..^..  '  - 

end  of  Uic  line,  the  iliief  ga\t  the  string  a  pull,  and  cont: 
he  rendered  the  animal    luies-^'       "l"-    mitt- ,1    f..i   nn 
turned  his  head — uuutber,  an 
cor>l  itiui  tin-  ilii>-r  h'-iii  k^iiM 

ihe  1 

tlilcl  tied  und  the  ,]  '4* 

more,  Ihcthirf  v\t>iil.. 
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Houses").     A  man  who  had  been  drinking  too  freely  happened 
to  stroll  into  one  of  these,  and,  fatigued  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  laid  himself  down  bcneatli  the  effigy  of  a  bull  used  as  an 
object  of  worship  by  the  people  in  the  vicinity.     The  priest 
presently  coming  in,  heard  a  loud  snoring,  and  in  a  state  of 
alarm  ran  to  call  his  parishioners,  who  came  immediately  in 
a  crowd  to  the  temple,  and   found   the  soldier   fast  asleep 
under  their  divinity.     Their  rage,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
^  great  when  they  saw  their  god  thus  insulted  ;  and  they  might 
^B  possibly  have  sacrificed  the  offender  on  the  altar  of  their  idol 
^B  had   not  the  soldier,  at  this  moment,  opened  his  eyes  and 
|H  looked  round  him.     Seeing  tliis,  however,  the  people  ran  off 
to  their  houses  to  get  bamboos  ;  and  meanwhile,  the  offender 
awakening  to  a  full  consciousness  of  his  perilous  situation, 
thought  it  best  to  decamp  with  tlic  utmost  promptitude.     Up 
he  started,  therefore,  and  away  he  sped  ;  but  was  soon  per- 
ceived by  the  natives,  who  pursued  him  with  shouts  and  yells. 
The  women  and  boys  of  the  village  joined  in  the  chase,  as 
did  also  the  pariah  dogs  and  their  whelps  ;    and  the  poor 
soldier,  frightened   out   of  his  wits,  thinking   he  should   be 
murdered,   and    haWng    no   weapon   with   \\hich   to  defend 
limself,  made  as  straightly  as  possible  for  our  camp,  which 
[he  could  plainly  see  in  the  distance,  leaping  over  ditches  into 
[which  he  sometimes  fell  backwards,  and   bursting   through 
{angle  which  tore  his  clothes  to  rags.     Hearing  the  barking 
if  dogs,  the   yelling   of  the  men,  the   vociferations  of  the 
•omen,  and  the  jeers  of  the  boys,  as  they  approached  us,  we 
turned  out  to  see  the  inmaslM.     What  a  spectacle  greeted  our 
ryes!     The  soldier,  "  all  tattered  and  torn,"  and  covered  with 
lud  from  top  to  toe,  was  tearing  along  at  his  utmost  speed, 
but  evidently  almost  exhausted  ;  while  the  natives,  about  fifty 
yards  behind,  were  pelting   him  with  stones   and    mud  and 
missiles  of  every  description  on  which  they  could  lay  their 
lands  ;    and   the  hounds,  though  they  kept  at  a  respectful 
listance,  were  snarling  and  yelping  in  chorus.     The  soldier 
»rescntly  reached  the  camp,  and  sank   breathless   into   the 
krms  of  his  cf)mrades ;  while  the  villagers  halted,  and  formed 
a  group  a  little  way  off,  with  the  exception  of  their  leader, 
rho  came  furward  and  complained  to  the  colonel  of  the  sacri- 
rc  that  had  been  committed.     That  officer,  however,  thought 
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the  offender  had  been  sufficiently  punished,  and  dismissed 
complaint 

October   19///.— Arrive  at   AUyghur,   a   small    station    \%\ 
miles  from  Cawnporc,  the  site  of  a  once  important  foi 
taken  by  storm  by  Genera!  Lake*  In  1S03,  from  the  Mahrai 
under  the  leadership  oV  Perron,  a  f  rcnch  officer.     The  manncrj 
in  which  it  wa-s  taken  rendered  it  famous.     "  The  fort 
strong,  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  ditch  ;  to  have  approa< 
it  in  a  regular  manner  would  have  taken  a  month.     A 

of  the regiment  had  a  skirmish  with  some  of  the 

belonging  to  the  fort :  as  these  men  retreated  over  the 
bridge,  the  English  fought  with,  and  entered  the  first 
with,  them.     When  within  the  gale  they  were  exposed  to 
heavy  fire  on  every  side  ;  just  under  a  large  pecpul  tree, 
to  the  gate,  six  of  the  officers  were  killed  ;  the  rest  crossed 
the  second  bridge,  and  fixed  their  ladders  on  the  wall  ;  but  byj 
their  own  ladders  die  enemy  descended  upon  them.     Aft« 
dreadful  slaughter  the  second  gate  was  entered,  and  the  Englia 
took  possession  of  the  fort."  t     It  has  been  allowed  to  Till  int 
ruins,  but  is  now,  as  we  learn,  about  to  be  repaired  and  used 
a  jail  for  convicts  in  the  upper  provinces  sentenced  to  impri* 
mcnt  for  life,  and  is  intended  to  accommotiate  fifteen  hu 
these  gentry.   ("To  what  base  uses  may  we  comc,"^i<u.' 

October  29///.— We  arc  approaching   DELHl,t   the   prow 
Imperial  City  of  India,  the  Queen  of  the  East, — Delhi,  th< 

•  •*  Peoplf  of  all  classes  in  Upper  India  feci  ihc  same  ri  ' 

native  soldiery  for  the  name  of  this  admirable  stiltlicr  at;' 

man,  who  did  so  much  to  promote  our  interests  and  sustain  '.'ur  njuiui.".' 

in  \\x^x^!'  —SUfmuH. 
t  "  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  in  Search  of  the  Picturesqur- ' 
I  Thr  nnme  of  Delhi  will  ever  be  assuciiileil  with  the  htxtory  cf  tli 

great  Mutiny  of  1857.  which  there  found  its  ^^--^  '■-    -'n--  •^■■.  -,.t^  ,, 

and  the  murder  nf  its  Kur<tpean  inhaljitants  ^ 

!)Ub«et]iiri)l  blowing  up  ol^  the  maKu^inc  by  : 

roropaniona,  Forest.   Kaynor,  *nd  Sailly  ;  the  ij: 

Laivrence,  then  tn  the  Punjaub.  and  his  dispalcii 

to  the  virne  ;  the  irryf  »>f  thr  city,  iU  COnque^t  by  ' 

tmiity  heroic  deed)*  that  iicoompanled  it,  liicludinp  Iti 

Cashmere  Gate — one  of  the  noblest  deeds  in  1h 

fighting,  which  at  In^t  by  the  blrs^inp  'if  0'>d  p 

Id  the  hands  uf  t        i  >(| 

DYNASTY  that   foi 

can  never  be  oblitrr.iua. 


biotherfaoud  of  Ealdn  at  nturec[>OTC  Absiuloned  oD  < 
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ncomijarablc,  the  Star  of  the  Orient,  the  famous  Capital  of  the 
Moguls,*  the  coveted  and.most  brilliant  trophy  of  conquest,  the 

•  The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  some  years  ago ; — 
TO  THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    TIMES. 

Sir, — Just  now,  when  his  Royal  Highness  the  Priuce  of  Wales  has 

cently  made  aii  alteration  tn  his  plume,  it  may  be  ititeresUiig  to  your 
Tcaders  to  be  told  that  the  Royal  plume  of  three  feathers  is  of  Mogul 
origin,  and  probably  of  very  remote  antiquity. 

The  Mogul  emperors  of  Hindostan  wore  a  plume  of  three  black  herooa 
feathers  when  they  took  the  field — a  fact  of  some  political  signiftcance  now 
that  Her  Majestj'  has  become  Empress  of  India.    Sir  Thomas  Roe.  who 

ent  on  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Jehangtr,  in  thrr  reign 

f  James  I.,  describes  the  plume  worn  by  the  Great  Mogul  when  leaving 

.jmeer  for  an  expedition  into  the  Deccan. 

Tavemier.  the  traveller,  describes  a  similar  plume  worn  by  the  Ottoman 

orte-     It  was  doubtless,  borrowed  from  the  Moguls,  who  were  the  ruling 

ibe  among  the  Tartars,  and  probably  the  descendants  of  the    Royal 

cythJans  described  by  Herodotus. 

The  plume  had  a  mihtary  meaning;  it  was  the  symbol  of  command. 

n  taking  the  field,  the  Ottoman  Porte  gave  one  of  the  plumes  to  the 
Grand  Vijrier.  who  was  then  acknowledged  as  Commnnder-in-Chief. 

The  identity  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  plume  with  that  worn  by  the 
Great  Mogul  is  also  of  ethnological  interest.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  my 
<•  Histor>'  of  India "  I  ha\*c  ventilated  the  theory  that  the  Moguls  arc 
"ffscendants  cif  the  Vedic  Arj-ans.  I  may  add  that  the  Mogul  people  of 
iBurmah  still  cherish  the  traditions  and  worship  of  the  Wdic  deities,  and 

reserve  the  sacred  Uinguage  of  Pali,  which  is  distinctly  Arj'an. 

Yours  faithfully. 

J.   TALBOYS   WHEELER. 

md  devoted  Ihcmaclvcs  to  the-  worship  of  Nicholson  a^  b  god.  It  wa>i  only  in 
iioh  a  way  that  their  blinded  minds,  itniggling  with  x  great  idea,  could  hotly 
-*     '  .i...|  love  and  reverence  which  thcj'  felt  fur  the  man  who  ha»I  inspired 

'  when  he  ftmght  on  the  bluody  field  of  Chillianwallah,  and  who 
-      m  and  oat  among  ihcm  as  a  father,  a  protector,  a  judge,     liie 
^Mitii   iuaiory  of  the  sect  is  not  c^ncrally  known,  and  is  full  of  inleresl. 
Jrrft  thr  iIMrtcl  in  1850  far  F.nglaiid,  and  lJ)«i  the  sect  WW  founded. 
-ilihs  to  Namilc,  as  their  giwroo,  and  called  themselves 
1 1  Scynci  ■     Tlicy  wore  saffron -coloured  parnienis  and 
y  **'"-  ■("•^i-lvrr;'  t7.^^^.     Their  worship  consisted  in  singing 

f  ••  I  .•-■■.  '    I:      '   the  refrain  * Gooro<»  Nikknl  Scyn.' 
!■    [ '    1  !■ ,    lilt  1 1  vtvi  in  ihc  enjoyment  of  their  faith  till 
Thai  lUciT  gimruu  arrived  10  pcTM)ii  on  his  way  to  Cashmere,  and  great 
ihe  rrinirin^s  oF  hi-!  disciples.     They  hastened  to  oflcr  him  homage  ;   but 
-ted  Buiuc  of  them  to  be  tloKjred.     'I  hi.s  only  incrcucfl 
ud  that  they  deserved  the  flogging  ;  that  they,  having 

> '-  -■■^•'1  the  wrath  of  thcir  god.     The  result  was  that 

\  :  s,  and  manif«led  more  dc\'olcd  zeal.      When 

!I  I         Delhi,  and  the  news  reached  his  devolces  the 

Iheir  lender  declared   he  could  not  remain  in  a  world 
lUkti!  Scyn,  and  going  to  his  hut,  dcstruycd  hirnscif,  cntting 
Mflftt   trii.ii  Another  followed  his  example.     A   thin!  said  he 

gii  (0  Nil  '  "I.  started  off  to  Feshawur.  watted  nn  ihc  misfionarica, 

'TCteivctl  a-  '  '   '  '  '  '  '      Me  may  now 

be  »ecn  engaged  1  hi»  example, 

^4Uk)  is  now  und'.i     -.---  .-. _.   l.  /iaikts,  Jmigr 

'/!/  SneUcf  Cemrt  at  Affro  ;  atui  Fkiend  of  India.  Hrsusfiiper. 
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great  Metropolis  of  Indo-Mahommcdanism !  Its  light  has, 
indeed,  somewhat  faded, — the  star  has  waned  since  the  star  of 
the  West  has  been  in  the  ascendant,  and  it  is  now  rapidly 
going  down :  still  we  may  see  its  declining  rays,  and  these  gire 


a  brilliance  even  to  its  setting. 


lu 


The  appearance  of  the  city  from  a  distance  is  imposing, 
magnificent  red  stone  battiementcd  rampart*!,  sixty  feet  hii 
its  towers,  fort,  palace,  mosques,— its  pearly  minarets,  its 
and  gilded  cupolas,  which  seem  to  rise,  as  has  been  said 
the  surrounding  trees  and  gardens  "like  rocks  of  piearls  anrf 
rubies  from  an  emerald  sea/'— burst  upon  our  eyes  in  the  early 
morning,  a  wondrous  and  enchanting  spectacle!  We  crosy 
the  moat  that  surrounds  it  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  so  pass, 
through  a  magnificent  Gateway,*  into  the  city.  How  many 
princes  and  nobles  have  approached  it  with  terror !  how 
many  heads  of  rebels  have  crowned  its  battlements !  how 
many  conquerors  entered  it  in  triumph !  When  I  look  upon 
its  streets,  its  lofty  battlcmented  and  turreted  walls,  its 
imperial  abode,  its  splendid  mosques,  its  bazaars,  and  its 
multitudes  of  people,  I  am  almost  giddy  with  delight.  Oft 
had  I  wished  in  my  youtli,  as  I  read  of  Eastern  pomp 
magnificence,  to  visit  this  imperial  city  of  the  Great  Mi 
who  \ras  called  "  The  Ornament  of  the  World  !  the  Asyl 
of  Nations!  the  Just!  the  Fortunate!  the  Victorious!" 
now  I  am  there !  Con  it  be  a  renlity^  or  is  it  only  an  i/Ius 
It  is  a  reality !  I  am  indeed  here.  But  who  that  has 
St.  Pierre  can  be  in  Delhi  without  recalling  the  obscrv 
of  his  "  Indian  Recluse"  on  his  visit  in  times  gone  by? — ^ 
was  anxious  to  visit  some  towns.  I  admired  at  a  distai 
their  ramparts  and  their  towers,  the  prodigious  concourse 
vessels  on  their  rivers  and  caravans  on  their  roads 
with  merchandise,  convej^d  thither  from  everj*  i)oint  of 
horizon  ;  the  troops  who  repaired  thither  on  duty  from 
remotest  provinces;  the  processions  of  aml^ 
numerous  retinues,  arriving  from  foreign  L:.;^..  „i  ,  .  .. 
known  fortunate  events,  or  to  conclude  alliances,  t  approa* 
as  near  as  I  might  lo  their  avenues,  contcmplatin 
astonishment  the  vast  columns  of  durt  rai-Ncd  by  so 
travellers,  and  I  trembled  with  desire  at  the  coofi 

•  Sec  page  264. 
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proceeding  from  great  cities  which   sounds  in   the  adjacent 

country  like  the  murmuring  of  tlie  waves  breaking  on  the 

seashore.     //  was  in  tlte  vicinity  of  Delhi  that  I  nuuit'  these 

reflectiotis"     And  then  he  enters  the  «Vy,  and  describes  it, 

Ls  it   was  in  his  day*     And   now  /  am   here.     The   most 

•  "  I  first  traversed  a  long  solitary  street,  lined  on  either  side  with  liouscs, 

fton(  of  which  are  piazzas,  and  under  these  the  shops  of  tradesmen. 

Icrc  and  there  I  obs'Tved  large  caravanserais  securely  kIuiI  iip,  and  vast 

izaars,  or  markets,  where  reigned  profound  silcnre.    Advancing  into  the 

lienor  of  the  city,  I  came  to  the  magnificent  quarter  of  the  Omrahs,  full 

*o(  (lalaces  and  Rardcns.  !^ituated  on  tlic  bunks  of  the  Jumna.     \\  rang  with 

the   sound   of  instruments  and   the  songs  of  the  oayaderts,  who   were 

danciiig  by  the  river  by  torchlight.     \  stopped  ac  (he  gate  of  a  garden  to 

cuiuy  such  a  pleasing  si^ht,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  retire  by  the  slaves, 

\\\\u  drive  away  the  poor  with  sticks.      On  leaving  the  quarter  of  the 

grandef'ji  I  passed  by  several  pagodas  of  my  religion,  where  a  multitude 

of  wTctrhes  were   lying   prostrate   upon   the   gruund,   and   weeping.      I 

hastened  a^v-ay  from  these  monuments  of  superstition  and  terror.     Farther 

on,  the  loud  voices  of  the  moUuhs,  announcing  from  aloft  the  hours  of  the 

night,  infonnt-d  me  that  I  was  at  the  fool  of  the  minarets  of  a  mosque^ 

Near  tliis  place  were  the  factories  of  the  Europeans,  with  tlieir  fldgs,  and 

icn  incessantly  crying  Kabcnitir  \  lake  care  !     I  then  passed  a  large 

ing,  which  I  knew  to  be  a  prison  from  the  clanking  of  chains,  and  the 

that  proceeded  from  it,     I  soon  heard  the  cries  of  pain  from  a  \-asl 

lital,  out  of  which  were  conveyed  cartloads  of  dead  bodies.     By  the 

ray  1  rnet  thieves  running  along  the  streets,  and  watchmen  pursuing  them, 

"  croups  of  beggars,  who,  m  spile  of  the  blows  they  received,  continued 

leir  ^itlicitations  at  the  gates  of  the  palaces  for  the  oflTal  of  their  banquets. 

At  lcn;»th  1  arrived  at  an  immense  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 

the  i.iaJace  of  the  Great  Moi^ul.      It  was  toverrd   with  the  tents  of  tlie 

15,  or  nabobs  of  his  guard,  and  their  din.sions  distinguished  from  each 

ler  by  torches,  standards,  and  long  canes,  xnth  tails  of  ihe  cows  of 

lihet  at  the  top;   the  fortr»-<ts  was  snrrr>«ndcd  by  a  wide  dilrh  full  of 

rater  and  delcnd*?d  by  artillery.     By  Ihe  light  of  the  Hres  kindled  by  the 

lards,  I  contemplated  the  towers  r>f  the  castlp,  which  were  lost  in  Ihc 

and   thr  length   of  the   ramparts,   which   extended   farther  than 

could  reach.     1  should  have  liked  to  enter,  but  great  koraks,  or 

rs  suspended  from  the  post*,  took  away  all  desire  of  setting  foot  in 

lace.     I  stopped  therefore  at  one  end  of  it,  near  some  negro  slaves, 

permitted  me  to  rest  myself  by  the  (ire  round  which  they  were  sitting. 

lere  1  viewed  the  imperial  palace  with  admiration,  and  said  to  myself, 

terc.  then,  dwells  the  happiest  of  men;  it  is  for  his  obedience  that  so 

lany  religious  preach  ;  for  liis  glory  that  so  many  ambassadors  arrive  ;  for 

is  exchequer  that  so  many  provinces  arc  stripped ;  for  his  pleasures  that 

many  caravans  travel ;    and  for  his  safety  that  so  many  armed  men 

itch  in  silrncet "" 

re  is,  however,  another  side  Co  the  picture.    The  "  Indian  Recluse  " 

to  say— 

hile  1  was  making  these  reflections,  loud  shouts  of  joy  resounded 

the  wliolr  square,  and  I  saw  eight  camels  decorated  with  streamers 

pass  by.     1  was  informed  that  ihcy  were  loaded  with  the  heads  of  rebels, 

to  the  Mcpil  h\  iiis  peniinils  from  the  pro^•incc  of  Deccan,  where  one 

sonf,  wli  I  appointed  governor,  bad  been  carrymg  on  war 

him  for  r;  I  .     Soon  aftcr^vards  arrix-ed  a  courier  on  a  diome- 

dsry.  bringing  iuidhgcnc*.-  of  Uie  loss  of  a  (Jronlier  tonn  of  India,  throngh 
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splendid  palace  in  the  world  stands  before  me.  I 
in  a  kind  of  ecstasy  from  place  to  place,  through 
principal  street,  the  Chandni  Chouk,  or  street  of  siher 
witti  its  avenues  of  trees,  its  central  aqueduct,  its  numeroui 
shops  and  its  crowds  of  people,  to  tlic  Jumna  Musjid,  tbe 
greatest  of  all  mosques  in  Mahommedan  dooiains,  fuU 
majesty  and  beauty  ;  and  on,  and  on,  looking  around  ^dt 
with  wonder  and  admiration,  observing  the  great  palaco 
of  the  old  nobility,  thinking  of  tlie  lust  of  conquest  which 
the  city  has  excited,  and  the  many  warlike  scenes  it  has 
witnessed  ;  and  especially  thinking  of  the  day  when  the 
Persian  conqueror  Nadir  Shah,  sitting  in  the  niosque  of 
Roshan-ool-Dowlah,  which  rises  before  me  with  its  gildoJ 
domes,  ordered  a  great  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  so  that 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  were  slain,  and  the  streets 
ran  down  with  blood.  Some  forty  other  mosque-  '  the 
city,  and  ^ive  the  impression  that  it  is  as  wholly  M  .  un 

as  the  pagodas  of  Benares,  but  for  the  mosque  of  Aurungzebe, 
would  lead  a  visitor  to  imagine  it  wholly  Hindoo.     Vet  t.  a 

the  treachery  of  the  governor,  who  had  dpHrererl  U  up  ti'    "      '"    -i  d 

Persia.     Scarcdy  liad  this  courier  passed  when  anolhrr,  - 1  bf 

the  Co\'emor  of  Brngal,  came  to  announce  that  the  Europr  .i  j-  to  v.rjon 

the  Emperor,  for  tlie  benefit  of  commerce,  had  granted  a  facloiry  «t  lit 

mouth  of  the  Ganges,  had  built  a  fortress  there,  utid  made  UKrmtfHra 

maimers  of  the  navigation  of  the  river.     A  few  miiiules  after  thr  jninl  rf 

these  two  couriers,  an  officer  came  out  of  the  paljci^  at  th.*  ;i*-3i^  ^J  :: 

detachment  of  guards.     The  Mogul  had  ordered  him  10  go  : 

of  the  Omrahs,  and  to  bring  three  of  the  principal  of  them  in  .     . 

accused  of  a  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  iJte  Stale.     Hr  Iu4iti>r 

night  before  caused  a  mollah  to  t>c  contined,  for  haviiif{  in  hi^  v 

pronounced  a  paneg>Tic  on  the  King  of  Persia,  and  derlarcl 

of  India  an  inlidcl.  because  he  drank  wine,  iu  viubtitip   <, 

Mahomet.     U  was  further  reported  that  he  had  ord''T*:d  one  ui 

and  two  captains  of  his  guard  to  be  strangled,  and  ttirown  Into  th- 

for  being  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  his  son.     W   '     ' 

these  tragic  ocLurrcuccs,  a  long  flame  of  fire  ro 

kicchetisot  tbe  seraglio;  volumes  of  smoke  mingl-.-'^  •■ 

Its  red  light  illumined  the  towers  nf  the  fortress,  its  •: 

the  minarets  of  the  rnos""*""    ^n^t  fvi.-wN'.l  in  tlm  v.' 

kettledrums  of  coppiT.ai  1 

gave  th"*  alarm  with  ,1 

city,  hrcaking  opeti 

inhabitants  witli  ?t' 

dongcruu!)  th> 

like  the  tire  i 

approach  too  m -r.     1  ctidtUivuiuctJ  ti. 

tUjuare  were  blocked  up.     I  %houlil  hav 

had  not  the  Hide  on  which  1  wat  provionh-uy  iirtij  ti    (   l.!  U^c  wjj 
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trangcr  and  a  "  Kaffir,"  am  entering  it  by  the  might  of  our 
^arms !  But  when  I  pass  through  the  gate  which  opens  on 
ancient  Delhi — for  indeed  the  present  city  is  modern,  having 
(been  built  by  Shah  Jehan  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is 
iled   by    the  Mahommcdans    Shahjchanabad  (it  is    about 

;ven  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  perhaps  150,000 
inhabitants) — how  am    I   moved  by  the   spectacle  that  lies 

;fore  me !  the  mosques,  the  palaces,  the  halls,  tlic  tombs, 
the  structures  of  evcr>'  description,  of  city  upon  city,  crum- 
bling to  dust  far  and  wide  on  each  side  of  me !  The  view 
is  literally  crowded  with  the  remains  of  buildings  that  have 

ithstood  the  gnawing  of  time,  and  the  fierce  violence  of  the 

torra  for  centuries  ;  which  have  been  erected  by  genera- 
^tions  long  since  forgotten,  and  looked  on  with  reverence  as 
the  proudest  relics  their  forefathers  had  left  by  others  whose 

lemory  had  also  for  ages  been  extinct. 
But  I  can  only  glance  around  me  at  present.  Hereafter  I  hope 
return  hither.   We  are  encamped  outside  the  Cashmere  Gate. 

A'cning  is  coming  on.andwe  must  prepare  to  resume  our  march. 

Ihf!  cwnuchs  were  removing  the  women  from  it  upon  elephants,  ihey 
iriliiaied  my  escape,  for  as  fast  as  the  guards  compelled  the  inhabitants, 
nth  stripes,  to  go  and  assist  at  the  tire,  the  elephants  with  their  trunks 
>bltged  tliem  to  retire.  Now  pursued  by  the  one.  now  driven  back  by  the 
tlicrs.  I  *it  length  escaped  from  amidst  the  tL-mble  confusion,  and  by  the 
ight  of  the  hre  (iroi-erded  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  suburbs,  where,  tn 
leir  humble  cottages,  far  from  the  great,  the  poor  rested  in  peace  from 
leir  labours.  TIktc  I  again  t>egau  to  lake  breath.  1  said  to  myself:  'I 
ivr  at  last  seen  a  city;  I  have  beheld  the  abode  of  the  masters  of  natinn*;! 
>h,  hy  how  mauy  masters  are  not  they  themselves  enslaved  I  Even  in 
til*  •--'■n-:r,-i  of  repose  they  are  subser^'ie-Ut  to  volnptuonsness,  ambition, 
n,  and  avarice;  they  havr  reason  to  fear,  even  in  their  sleep, 
I'  of  «Tet»:hcd  and  misclilevous  creatures  hy  whom  they  are  sur- 
tunded.  robbers,  beggars,  prostitutes,  incendiaries,  and  their  very  soldiers, 
priests,  and  grandees.  What  must  be  the  state  of  this  city  by  day,  if 
is  so  turbulent  during  the  night?  The  miseries  of  man  increase 
his  pleiisnre.s.  Mow  much,  then,  is  the  emperor,  who  possesses  them 
be  pitied  !  He  has  occasion  to  fear  civil  and  foreign  ivars,  and  the 
[chjrrlg  thai  constitute  his  con.solatiim  and  his  defence,  his  generals, 
irds,  his  mollahs,  his  wives,  and  his  children.  The  ditches  of  his 
cannot  rheek  the  phantoms  of  su[>erstition,  nor  can  lii<t  wi-lbtrained 
il^  -  f  -'  r"y  cares.  For  my  part.  I  f<.-ar  none  of  all  these  things; 
int  I  any  emjiire  cither  over  my  body  or  my  soul,     1  can 

God  ....    i       K  t"  ihe  dictates  of  my  con^fcicnce,  and  have  nothing  to 
'tend  from  mnik,  if  I  do  not  torment  myself;  in  truth  a  pariah  is  less 
(h.ii!  Du  iiiidfror.'    Ab  I  utlctcd  tbcse  *vnid*t.  my  cyrs  overflowed 
upon  my  knees.  I  returned  thanks  to  heaven, 
\\i  ■re  my  miseries,  had  exhibited  to  my  new  others 

taotv  tnlulcrabic. ' 
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Men,  steeds,  and  chariots  shake  the  trembling  ground : 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resound  ; 
And  now  with  shouts  the  shocking  armies  closed, 
To  lances  lances,  shields  to  shields  opposed, 
Host  against  host  with  shadowy  legions  drew. 
The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew  ; 
Victors  and  vanquished  join  promiscuous  cries. 
Triumphant  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise  ; 
With  streaming  blood  the  slippery  fields  are  dyed, 
And  slaughtered  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide,"  * 

— SO  the  imaginative  of  our  own  time  may  say  of  the  battles 
which  have  been  fought  on  this  spot : — 

•'  I  hear  even  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorus, 
The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan, 
Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us, 
In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own."  f 

The  town  of  Paneeput  is  of  great  antiquity.  But  its  day 
is  past.  Let  the  traveller  go  to  what  part  of  India  he  may 
— to  the  north,  to  the  south,  to  the  east,  or  to  the  west — he 
will  be  sure  to  meet  with  ruins.  The  land  is  covered  with 
the  mouldering  remains  of  the  pride  and  glory  of  former 
days.t  Here,  as  might  be  expected,  is  another  scene  of 
devastation  and  decay.  Broken  walls,  arches,  heaps  of 
rubbish,  mounds  of  brick,  bared  foundations,  lie  everywhere 
around.     All  are  eloquent,  though  silent. 

"  Tis  not  in  mockery  of  man  that  earth 

Is  strewed  with  splendid  fragments,  temple,  tower ; 
That  realms  where  glory  sprang  full-armed  to  birth 

Are  desolate,  the  snake  and  tiger's  bower, — 

They  lie  the  monuments  of  misused  power  ; 
Not  freaks  of  fate,  but  warnings  against  crime : 

And  ancient  Babylon  might  at  this  hour, 
Had  i[he  been  guiltless,  stand,  as  in  her  prime  ; 

Nay,  stand  in  growing  pomp,  till  God  had  finished  time."$ 

November  6tk. — We  reach  Kumaul,  a  large  military  station, 
but  an  extremely  unhealthy  one.     The  mortality,  indeed,  is 

•  *•  Iliad."  +  Longfellow. 

X  "  Between  Delhi  and  Kumaul  were  many  ruins,  now  green  with  the 
pom^E'^nate  leaf,  now  scarlet  with  the  bloom  of  the  peacock  tree  ;  and, 
about  the  ancient  villages,  acre  after  acre  of  plantain  garden,  irrigated  by 
the  conduits  of  the  Mahommedan  conquerors." — Dilke. 

fCroIy. 
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said  to  be  awful  here.  The  grave-diggers  arc  constantly 
ployed,  and  the  churchyard  affords  many  affecting  tcstiinoni 
of  the  havoc  disease  has  made.  The  native  town  has  t 
unenviable  reputation,  according  to  Jacqucmont,  of  being 
dirtiest  town  in  frtdta. 

In  this  district  once  reigned  that  famous  adventurer  Georgt 
Thomas,   "  the   Irish   Rajah."     Thomas   was   a   man  of  fi 
build,   prepossessing   appearance,  and   extraordinary  abtli 
and  daring,  who,  having  served  as  a  soldier  and  gained  soi 
knowledge   of  tactics,   left   the  army,  joined   a   man-of 
came  to  India,  deserted  his  ship,  and  sought  employment  I 
the  military  service  of  the  native  powers.     He  served  first  t 
Polygars  of  Malabar ;  then  wandered  away  as   far  as  Dclh^' 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Begum  Sumroo  as  gencmlissi 
of  her  army,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  yet  more  intinu 
relations.     Supplanted  after  a  time  in  the  good  graces  of  his 
mistress  by  another  adventurer — for  there  were  many  sach 
in  those  days — Thomas  left  the  IJegum,  and  repaired  t-"*  " 
neighbourhood  of  Agra,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  ca'.^ur) 
which  he  had  himself  raised  for  the  Queen,  and  which  foUowod 
his  fortunes.     For  a  time  they  lived  as  free  boo  tens,     f 
were  made  to  him  by  a  prince  of  the  Mahrattas,  v 
joined  ;  a  territory  was  assigned  him  for  the  maintenance 
his  troops  ;  he  was  by-and-by  introduced  to  the  Great  Moc 
and  invested  with  a  dress  of  honour  ;    made  war    on   and 
subdued   the   plundering   tribes   that  infested  his  territory; 
avenged  himself  on  the  Begum  Sumroo,  whom  he  afterwanU 
however,    foi^ave,    and    in    her    extremity    magnanimouiiy 
assisted  ;  obtained  the  gift  of  extensive  states  for  his  valour: 
grew  in  time  to  be  an  absolute  sovereign,  cstal' 
and  an  arsenal  at  Kansi,  his  metroixjiis  (the  ft't  :.„.,..  .. 
which  he  repaired),  kept  a  harem,  and  held  court  as  a  kn: 
formed   political   alliances;    and,  to  use  his   own    ! 
became  "  Dictator  of  all  the  countries  belonging  to  :... 
south  of  the  river  Sutlej."     He  was  about  to  turn  his  ^nit 
against  the   Punjaub,  when  the  treachery  of  hi-        '       -« 
the  rebellion  of  hi>  people  compelled  him  lo  *-( 
the  British  territories.     P laving  sought  an  inter 
Marquis  WclK    "  r   Governor-General,  am!   pUc*:*' 

disposal   the  information    which    in    the 
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twenty  years  he  had  acquired  respecting  many  parts  of  India,* 
he  was  proceeding  to  Calcutta,  on  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  when,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berhampore,  at  the  age 
of  forty-six,  death  arrested  him. 

We  now  entered  the  PROTECTED  SfKI!  STATES  (protected, 
s  it  appears,  from  Runjeet  Singh,  the  famous  "One-eyed 
L-ion  of  the  Punjaub,"  and  his  successors,  by  an  engagement 
or  understanding  of  our  Government  with  that  ruler).  The 
road^  running  through  these  scarcely  deserve  the  name  ;  the 
jjcople  appear  ignorant,  and  all  but  barbarous ;  and  robbers 
and  thieves  abound.  Supplies,  too,  are  scarce,  and  no  beef 
can  be  procured,  for  to  kill  a  bullock  or  a  cow  is,  it  would 
seem,  a  greater  offence  among  the  Sikhs  than  to  kill  a  woman, 
or  even  a  MAN  t 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  of  November,  when  all  the 
autumn  harvest  has  been  gathered,  and  the  seed  of  the  spring 
crops  sown,  and  between  this  and  March,  the  great  roads  of 
India  arc  thronged  with  pilgrims,  mostly  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  who  arc  also  in  many  cases  carriers  of  Ganges  water 
from  Hurdwar  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Colonel  Slecman 
tells  us  that  the  people  who  carry  it  are  of  three  kinds — those 
who  carry  it  for  themselves  as  a  votive  offering  to  some  shrine, 
thi we  who  arc  hired  for  the  purpose  by  others  as  salaried 
-I  I  vants,  and  those  who  carry  it  for  sale.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  the  last  two  clas.scs  preponderate. 


Early  in  December  we  arrived  at  Ferozepore,t  "  the  City 
Victory,"  a  large  walled  towT»,  once,  as  we  learn,  a  city  of 
considerable  importance,  and  more  recently  the  capital  of  a 
AOiall  native  state  lately  acquired  by  the  East  India  Company 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  an  aged  princess  who  had  died 
ithout  heirs.l     It  is  surrounded  by  hills  at  no  great  distance, 

This   informalion   was   afterwards   published.     It  comprehended  the 
iphy  and   statistics,   so  far  as  he  knew  them,  of  Kajpnotana,  the 
injaiib.  etc, 

t  **  The  spnnnman  find*  here  the  large  sand  grouse,  a  winter  visitor  lo 
going  in  vast  flocks,  and  fond  of  basking  in  the  sun  and  rolling  on 
id." — fordatti  "  itirds  of  India'' 

'    ''■      -*-pnre  arc  interesting.     '*Thr  Fcrozcporc 
,   "was  one  of  the  prindpalilies   created 
B  r.n  I'  ijjK-  ui  i.Mi-i  1  t-r.-iwallis's  second  administration,  which  was 
to  maJtf  Mr  lenirity  of  the  Briiish  dominions  dependent  nfwn  the  divisions 
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and  is  situated  in  a  wilderness  of  amtd  on  the  borders  of  the 
Sutlcj,  the  upper  course  of  which  river  is  supposed  lo  be 
identical  with  the  classic  Hcsudrus,  and  the  lower  \sith  the 
Hyphasis,  whose  banks  were  the  scene  of  the  famous  bdtilc 
between  Alexander  and  Poms.  The  story  is  an  interesting; 
and.  indeed,  a  dcliglUful  unc  ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  \icnlurt 
to  repeat  it.  When  Alexander  invaded  India  he  sent  his 
commands  to  Porus  to  come  and  do  him  homage  Porus 
scorned  to  comply,  but  answered  that  he  would  meet  Alcxandtr 
sword  in  hand  on  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  imme- 
diately dispatched  one  of  his  sons  with  a  large  army  to  Ihe 
banks  of  the  Hydaspcs.  The  river  was  rapid,  but  Alexander 
crossed  it  in  the  night,  and  defeated  and  slew  his  opponail 
Porus  himself  then  went  to  meet  Alexander  ;  but  the  s\ 
of  the  Macedonians  prevailed,  and  the  Indian  king  reti 
covered  with  wounds,  on  the  back  of  one  of  hi*>  elcphao 
Alexander  sent  one  of  the  princes  of  India  to  him  with 
invitation  to  surrender  ;  but  Porus  killed  the  messenger 
"  Is  not  this  a  traitor  to  his  country  ?"  At  last  he  was 
vailed  on  to  come  before  his  conqueror,  but  approached  him 
an  equal.  Alexander  demanded  of  him  how  he  wished  to 
treated,  to  which  Porus  replied,  "  As  a  king  "  ;  an  answer  whi 
so  pleased  the  Macedonian  that  he  not  only  restored  him 
kingdom,  but  annexed  other  provinces  thereto,  and  tieai 
him  with  the  highest  testimonies  of  iionour,  esteem, 
friendship.  In  acknowledgment  of  this  generosity  P 
became  one  of  the  most  attached  and  faithful  fric 
Alexander,  who  built  a  city  on  the  spot  where  the  battl 
been  fought,  and  another  at  the  place  where  he  had 
the  river.  lie  called  the  one  Niosa,  from  his  victory,  and 
other  Buccphala.  in  honour  of  his  horse,  which  died  there  of 
age.     After  having  paid  the  last  duties  to  such  of  his  so 

amt/ng  the  imiepe$uUnf  ruithie  chif/s  uff-' 
receiving  the  grant  or  coofirmalion  of  sui 
Government  pledged  himsrli  to  ri'linquish  ;iii  ■ 
l.iin   thf:  peace  in  his  own  possrssions."     Fcr 
Lord   L;ikc.  in   1805,  upon   *-  -       '     k<h,  fnr  ! 
of  the  icrritories  acquired  of  the  J 
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Ls    nad   been   sUin,   he   solemnised   games,  and   offered   up 
'sacrifices  of  thanks,  in  the  place  where  he  had  passed  the 
Hydaspes.* 

Ferozeporc  ts,  as  we  have  said,  a  large  town.  When  the 
J  British  army  first  entered  Afjjhanistan,  it  was  a  mean  and 
^■thinly-populated  place  ;  but  our  operations  in  the  north  have 
^■givcn  it  an  importance  which  it  mitjht  never  otherwise  have 
|Bposscssed,  and  induced  many  to  settle  in  it,  so  that  it  has 
grown  into  a  town  of  repute.  We  see  very  little  of  it,  how- 
jjcver,  as  all  the  army  is  in  camp  at  some  distance  from  the 
•alls.  (The  Mcwatces  of  Fcrozepore,  wc  learn,  are  great 
thieves  and  robbers.) 

The  scene  ts  a  picturesque  one,  and  reminds  us  of  the 

Icscription  given   by  Miss  Roberts  t  of  an  Indian  military 

icampmcnt ;  "  Regular  streets  and  squares  of  canvas  stretch 

ivcr  an  immense  tract  ;  each  regiment  is  provided  with  its 

[bazaar   in   the   rear,  and    far   beyond   the   lines   the   almost 

innumerable  camp  followers  of  every  description  form  their 

bivouacs.     The  tents  of  the  commanding  officers  are  indicated 

»by  small  red  flags  ;  but  in  no  place  is  it  so  easy  for  strangers 
to  lose  their  way :  there  is  so  much  uniformity  in  the  various 
avenues,  and  the  natives  make  such  strange  havoc  of  English 
names,  that  an  hour  may  be  spent  in  wandering  before  the 
abode  of  a  friend  can  be  found,"      "  The  cotton  city  on  a 
treeless  plain,"  says  another  writer, "  is  the  real  puzzle,  depend 
IT     on  it     If  all  houses  were  much  of  a  size  and  shape  ;  if  all 
^Kwere  painted  white,  and  disposed  with  the  same  regularity  ; 
^■and  if  all  inhabitants  of  cities  were  clad  in  scarlet,  then  cities 
^P^vould  be  equally  distracting  :  but  men  not  subject  to  military 
rule  differ  in  tastes,  both  as  to  houses  and  external  garments 
— differences  which   mark  their  whereabouts,  and  are  of  a 
distinctive  use  in  this  world." 

The  mingling  of  colours,  castes,  and  creeds  in  our  military 

'rvicc,  may  remind  us  of  the  Carthaginian  armies,  preceded 

)y  their  majestic  elephants  with  their  Ethiopian  mahottts ; 

their  Halcaric  sUngcrs ;  their   Marovissi  and  Iberians  ;  their 

iauls  and   Na/amones  ;  their  Lotophagi ;  their  Numidians, 

md   other   tribes,  of  varied    tongue   and   weapon  ;  whom  a 
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vigorous  system  of  discipline   alone  could    have    cfliciciitl] 
combined,  and  whom  great  genius  alone  could  have  gui< 
to  repeated  conquest. 

VVc  are  here  divided  from  the  Punjaub  only  by  ihc  SutJej. 

It  was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  Holkar  gave  a 
ball  on  October  14th,  1 804,  while  he  was  with  his  cavalry^ 
covering  the  siege  of  Delhi  by  his  regular  brigade.  In 
midst  of  the  festivity  he  had  a  European  soldier,  of  the  71 
Regiment,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  strangled 
the  curtain,  and  his  head  stuck  upon  a  spear  and  ph 
the  midst  of  the  assembly,  where  the  nautch  girU  were  made 
to  dance  round  it.  Lord  Lake  reached  the  place  the  next 
morning,  and  the  gallant  regiment,  who  here  heard  the  stofVij 
had  soon  an  opportunity  of  avenging  the  foul  murder  in 
battle  of  Dceg,  one  of  the  most  gallant  passages  of 
wc  have  ever  had  in  India. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Jasper  Nicholls,  now  arrit 
accompanied  by  a  retinue  including  eighty  elephants,  fii 
or  six  hundred  horses,  several  hundred  camels,  and  a 
number  of  draught  oxen,  while  a  tlioasand  attendants  faJ- 
lowed  in  his  train.  The  Governor-General  was  daily  expected 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  an  Embassy  from  Lahortj 
encamped  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  bringing  cosi 
presents  for  Queen  Victoria.  On  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  (who  brought  with  him  one  hundred  and  ihi 
elephants  and  seven  hundred  camels),  a  Civil  Officer  of  hi^h, 
rank  was  dispatched  to  meet  the  Embassy,  and  conduct  it  M 
"  the  Presence."  (Two  bridges  had  been  erected  over  the 
Sutlej.)  The  head  of  the  Embassy  was  Prince  Purtau^ 
Koomwar,  a  son  of  the  Maharajah  of  the  Punjaub ;  whti  was 
accompanied  by  the  Minister  Dhian  Singh,  and  wa?  i'^^*"--! 
in  a  beautiful  shawl  tent,  pitched  in  the  centre  of  an 
garden  of  flowering  shrubs  and  orange  trees,  which  had  bin:n 
extemporised  for  him  on  the  river  sands.  After  a  a 
interview  with  the  prince,  the  British  oflBecr  returned  to 
camp  with  the  Embassy,  It  was  understood  that  the 
ihey  brought  for  Mer  Majesty  were  of  great  value,  a-.^i  , 
they  would  be  delivered  to  the  Governor-General  on 
Lordship's  return  State  Visit  to  the  Sikh  Camp. 

Lahore,  it  will  be  remembered,  15  the  capital  of  the  I'll 
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"••the  Garden  of  India  '  Tcontaining  a  superficial  area  of 
above  fifty  thousand  miles),  which  was  formed  into  a  king- 
dom, and  long,  and  till  lately,  ruled  by  Runjcet  Singh — 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  Oriental  history,  of 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak*  On  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1839,  the  kingdom — the  principal 
inhabitants,   tlu*   ftUing  race,   of  which    arc    Sikhs,   a    lion- 

k hearted   people,  the  disciples  of  Naimk,   a    great    religious 
reformer   of  the  sixteenth   century  f — sank  into   a  state   of 
disorder,  the  so-called  government  being  held  by  Khurruck 
Bingh.   a   son    of  Runjeet    Singh,   who  was   accidentally  (?) 
killed,  and  to   whom  succeeded    Runjeet's   grandson.  Shere 
^^Singh,   who    now   reigns.|      A    most    interesting   work   has 
^0ately  C1842)  appeared,  "Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an 
Adventurer   in  the    Punjaub "  (originally   published    in    the 
^^mflelhi  Gasettf),  which  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Sir 
^B~Tenry  Lawrence,  and  gives  lively  sketches  of  social  history 
^■n  that  country.     We  may  remark  that,  from  such  inquiries 
^^is  M'c  have  been   able  to  make,  it   would  appear  that  the 
LITERATCKE  of  the  Slkhs  is  limited,  or  nearly  limited,  to  two 
sacred  works,— the  Adi  Granth  §  ('•  T/u  Originai  Record'*), 
and  the  DAS^\aN  Patsahi  Da  Granth  ("  T/u  Record  of  tfte 

•  Pagf  C45. 

t  "Naniik,  the  author  of   (he  Sikh  faith,  eadcavoured  to  combine  the 
^V«cla9  AtiiJ  the  Koran  into  one  harmonious  system ;  and  its  earlier  dist-iples 
rere  of  course  equally  persecuted  by  the  upholders  of  both.     Thousands 
\{  ihrm  had  fallen  martyrs  tn  their  new  dogmas  before  they  formally  settled 
the  Punjaub  and  became  its  nilers." — Kmgh/on. 

The  Rev.  R.  dark,  of  Amritsiir,  writes  undrr  date  November   iSgr, 

Saral  Singh,  a  Hrdi,  the  highest  class  of  Sikhs,  a  lineal  descendant  of 

Fanuk.  w-as  baptised  a  few  days  ago." 

I   It  may  l>e  remembered  thai  on  the  death  of  Shere  Singh,  after  ruling 

•o  years  (an  interesting  account  of  him  is  given  in  the  "  Life  of  Dr. 

k'olff,"  ii.  1 16  rt  ug.),  the  throne  fell  to  Dhulcep  Singh.     The  invasion  of 

kttr  tcrritnrics  by  the  Sikhs  after  a  time  followed.     They  were  defeated 

and  again.     Then  came  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub.  and  the 

ling  of  Dhulcep,  who  subsequently  became  a  Christian,  and  took  up 

de  in  Fnglaiid, 

$  Thib  work— the  principal  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs  (compiled  by  Nanuk 

id  his  frpintiial  snccessorej — has  been   translated  into  Eng)i«>h  (at  the 

istBQce  of  the  Covcrnmcnt   of   India,   on   the   recommcudation   of  the 

i^>i(.Tiir  t'f  Amrilsur,  Mr.  R.  N,  Cusl)  by  Dr.  Tnimpp,  a  distinguished 

,  f<»nmcr!y  nn  the  Church  Missionar>'  Society's  staff  tn  India. 

:  as  one  of  the  most  shallow  and  empty  c\'cr written.    "The 

icAiiuig  of  the  *Adi  Granth.'"  says    Mr.  Cust.  "is.   iu  many  in- 

totatly  unknown  to  the  Sikhs  themiiclvca,  vvhu  posses:*  no  learned 
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Tenth  Kifig  ") ;  both  metrical  throughout  and  written  chiefiy 
in  Hindi  and  Hunjaubi/ 

Invitations  were  now  issued  by  our  awn  corps  to  other 
regiments,  and  poured  in  from  these  to  oursclvcsw  BalU  took 
place  ahnast  c\'cry  night,  reviews  almost  every  morning ;  in 
fact,  between  the  two  the  officers  and  their  ladies  must  haxt 
been  almost  exhausted.  At  $  a.m.  the  r^veilltJ  aroused  us. 
we  then  dressed,  paraded,  and  were  detained  till  eight ; 
inspections,  private  parades,  guard  mountings,  etc.,  kept  us 
occupied  during  a  good  portion  of  the  day  ;  at  six  the  officers 
dined  ;  and  at  eight  or  nine  they  had  generally  to  attend  a 
dance,  which  kept  them  on  their  legs  till  two  or  three  the 
succectling  day. 

While  Kerozeporc  was  thus  the  scene  of  a  continued  round 
of  gaiety,  our  armies  beyond  the  Sutlcj  were  every  day  dratr- 
ing  nearer  and  nearer  our  territories.     Kver>'  preparation 
therefore  now  made  for  giving  them  such  a  reception  as 
due  to  their  di.stinguished  achievements.     The  iLLUSTRIOfSJ 
Garrison  commanded  by  Sale  was  the  nearest  in  advance  to 
us  ;  and  as  the  Governor-General  wished  particularly  to  di$*i 
tinguish  il,  he  directed  that  the  elephants  should  be  taught  to] 
salute  with  their  trunks  at  the  word  of  command,  and  that  their 
heads  should  be  dressed,  or  decorated  with  paint,  in  order  that-j 
they  might  be  fit  to  receive,  and  do  homage  to»  Lady  Salt 
A  triumphal  arch  was  erected  ;  and  one  of  the  bridges  boilt 
across   the   river  was   adorned    here  and   there    with    pobtsj 
covered  with  red,  yellow,  and  blue  cloth,  from  the  tops 
which  little  flags  were  hung.     On  our  side  the  bridge  su 
a  pavilion  supported  by  eight  poles,  covered  with  tricoJ( 
cloth.     Inside  the  pavilion  a  recess  was  formed  in  which 
Governor-General  intended  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  galUul 
Sate.     The  Jellalabad  medals,  which  hud  been  already  made 
and  brought  to  rcrozcporc,  were  considerately  sent  a- 
Stitlej.  in  order  that  they  might  be  worn  by  the  !m  ' 
GARRISON  on  the  occasion  of  their  arri\*al  in  our  >  ^4 

On  the  morning  of  December  tsth  the  troops  n 
command  of  General  Sir  Robert  Sale,  reached  iuid  et^^^....]' 


•  St', 
from  tl 
of  uut  \ 
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on  the  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  opposite  the  Army  of  Raser\'c 
There  they  remained  and  rested  till  the  17th.  The  whole  of 
jthe  troops  in  Fcrozepore  assembled  at  dawn  on  that  day  to  hail 
the  return  of,  and  welcome  home,  the  gallant  men  who  by  main- 
taining iheir  position  in  the  fortress  of  Jellalabad  against  the 
host  of  enemies  that  surrounded  them,  and  bravely  holding 
out  amidst  every  privation,  had  won  for  tiicmsclvcs  such 
distinguished  honours. 

The  Army  of  Reserve  being  drawn  up  in  one  line  (extend- 
ing about  three  miles)  stretching  from  the  left  of  the  artillery 
camp  towards  the  river,  in  order  of  precedence,  the  Governor- 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief,  attended  by  their  staff, 
army  and  personal,  proceeded  to  the  bridge.  Arrived  there. 
'the  former  witii  his  secretaries  took  up  their  position  in  the 
pavilion  ;  and  the  latter  sat  in  his  saddle,  watching  the 
advance  of  the  column  now  to  be  seen  approaching,  headed 
by  Sale's  heroic  wife,"  and  some  other  ladies,  on  elephants. 
Every  eye,  indeed,  which  could  command  this  view  was  fixed 
upon  it,  and  watched  every  advancing  step  with  thrilling 
interest.  At  length  the  fair  leader  of  the  gallant  train  was 
seen  crossing  the  bridge.  She  passed  the  pavilion,  receiving 
[the  salutation   of    the   Governor-General,   and,     proceeding 

•  It  will  \w  rcmptnbcrfd  thai  Lady  Sale  aftenvarris  published  "A  Journal 
of  tlic  DisAst^TS  \\\  Afgluinisian  "  (ivhich  passed  through  eight  editions). 
Of  this  work  it  has  been  said,  "Tlie  book  must  be  read  to  form  a  correct 
id«i  of  L:«dy  Sale's  character  and  of  the  heroic  fidelity  to  duly  which  lives 
in  the  soul  of  n  woman."  Sir  Robf;rt  Peel,  when  addressing  Parliament  re- 
|fi|)ecting  the  w.ir,  observed,  "  1  never  should  excuse  myself  if,  in  mentioning 
Lhc  nnrn'.'  'if  Sir  Robert  Sale,  I  did  not  record  my  admiration  of  the  character 
»f  2  '*'i  has  i«h''d  lustre  on  her  sex — Ljidy  Sale,  his  wife." 

Tj.  (^  iiaia^raph  appeared  in  iht- new'Spapcrs,  in  August  1890 : 

"A  link  V,  iiJ!  the  past  is  severed  by  the  death  at  Bedfortl,  at  the  age  of 

/crttv-four  years,  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Catherine  Htll.  second  daughter  of  the 

t  '    '  '      ,  '■  '..wji  Sa],.^  G.C.B.,  whose  gallant  defence  of  Jcllalaljiid 

-  nearly  half  a  (;cntur>-  ago  was  the  one  redeeming 

1<^" 111.    t.-;'    i>f  our  terrible  disasters  in  the  pas^^cs  of  Cjibul,  and 

whose  u-ilr.  Lady  SaU;  (Mrs.  Hilla  mother),  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the 
Af''fi-Ti^  n  rr.t,.  a  tluillinx  narnctivc  fif  tin*  suffrrings  of  licrsflf  and  her 
during  their  nicinoraHe  advcniurcs.  Mrs.  Hill's  husband 
tuli-v  It.fui  Hill,  an  officer  in  the  Bengal  Irregular  Cavalrj*. 
'  rated  ou  January  2nd.  1835,  and  she  bc»:ame  a 
Tho  second  of  her  four  sous  is  Lieutenant* 
\  Salc-iiill,  C.B.,  a  distinj;nished  officer  of  the  Bengal  army, 
\  '  in  tl»c  task  of  defending  the  miUtary  reputation  of  his 

*  -of  Jellalabad.   Thk  latter,  it  wii^l  be  REwrMBERCD, 

>  ATII    IN    ONE   OF  THK  GREAT   UATTLES  Of  THE  Sl;T1J:J 

CAWa  ,M.^.>      (iVl^^KJiJKcc). 


^Hcr  mill 
Hdoti-  ir 
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forward  through  the  street  formed  by  the  Army  of  Rescn- 
brought  Sir  Robert  into  view.     As  he  crossed  the  Govern 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief  joined  him,  gi\'Jng  him  3 
hearty  reception.     The  General  was  attended,  in  addition 
his  staff,  by  several  Afghan  horsemen,  whose  stalwart  fo; 
strange  dress,  and  peculiar  features,  at  once  excited  obsi 
tion  and  interest.     As  these  and  the  troops  in  rear  of 
passed  on — each  division  headed  by  its  now  famous  L 
Seaton,  Broadfoot,  Mayne,  Abbott,  and  each  cheering  as 
set  foot  upon   Indian   soil — salutes  were  poured  forth  fi 
our  batteries,  the  bands  struck  up  a  joyous    welcome, 
elephants  salaamed  on   bended  knees,  and   every    rcgim 
presented   arms.      The    Europeans    marched     steadily    a 
gravely,  but  the  native  soldiers  gave  vent  to  their  joy  at  t 
return  to  Hindostan  by  shouting  aloud.    The  Jellalabad  medal 
glittered  proudly  on  the  bosom  of  each  member  of  the  IM.U 
TRIOUS  GARRISON  ;  while  the  unique  attire  of  the  Sappers 
Mountain  Train  (who  were  arrayed  in    Afghan  sheepskins^ 
and  the  diminutive  guns  and  long-cared  cattle  of  the  la 
attracted   particular  attention  by  their  novelty.      Nor 
the  banners  carried  by  the  victorious  troops  without 
interest.     They  told  of  bloody  but  glorious  scenes,  in  whi 
alt  the  power  of  patriotism,  and  all  the  pride  of  chivalr>',  and  a 
the  force  of  British  discipline  and  courage,  had  been  manifest' 
to  our  foes.     They  were  witnesses  of  our  martial  supcHi 
and  the  intrepidity  of  our  soldiers. 

It  was  a  most  romantic  and  brilliant  spectacle.     The  11 
band  of  heroes,  who,  though  of  different  countries  and  natioi 
and  tribes,  had   united  in  sustaining  our  honour  ;  who  h 
withstood  the  raging  heat  and  the  biting  and  gnawing;  cold 
who,  few,  unaided  and  alone,  had  maintained  for  moi  ' 
position  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy  whose  numbcr.*t  wcr^ 
less — were  here,  surroundetl  once  more  by  their  countrymen 
and  comrades,  restored  to  the  arms  of  llicir  friends,  ^ 
and  to  safely.     The  ex-prisoners,  with  whom  we  sc» 
sympathised,  were  here,  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  w] 
at  one  lime  Ihcy  dcspiiircd  of  ever  a     "       '  ;   '  ' 

only  a  veT>*  peculiar  combination  ol 
Providence,  after  a  long  confinement,  prijcured  for  (hem 
of  tl^csc  were  seated  on  elephants,  others  on  cami; 
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ncd  ;  while  their  different  costumes,  and  the  varieties 
of  colour  displayed  in  their  apparel  ;  the  glittering  of  arms 
nd  armour,  the  sounds  of  music,  the  roaring  of  cannon,  and 
the  gesticulations  and  sounds  of  welcome  to  be  seen  and  heard 
on  all  sides,  rendered  the  scene  a  delif^htful,  perhaps  alto- 
gether an  unparalleled,  and  certainly  a  historic,  one. 

\Vc  have  alluded  to  the  Afghan  horsemen  accompanying 
our  troops,  whose  stately  forms,  proud,  bold,  and  daring 
character,  and  association  with  our  campaigns  in  their 
country  gave  them  a  special  interest  in  our  ^yc&.  The 
brilliant  conquests  of  their  renowned  princes  in  Hindostan, 
and  the  remains  of  Afghan  edifices  scattered  over  the  land, 
attest  the  martial  and  architectural  genius  of  the  nation.  A 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  would  doubtless  reveal 
much  more  in  this  people  that  would  interest  us;*  but  it 

•  \Vc  have  since  learned  that  while  the  Afghans  repudiate  their  alleged 

[<ic3C<.TU  from  the  ten  lost  triiies  of  Israel,  there  seem  to  be  some  grounds 

^or  IjcUcving  that  they  are  descendants  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.    A  paper 

I"  On  the  Dfsceiit  of  the  Afghans  from  the  Jews  "  appearL-d  in  the  second 

rolutnc  of  *'  Dissertations  on  the  Lilcraturc.ctc,  of  Asia"  (published  I792t. 

'bich  would  appear  to  confirm  thi-s;  and  to  which  Sir  William  Junes  adds 

|r  note,  which  he  concludes  by  saying,  "  1  stningly  recommend  an  inquiry 

Jinto  the  litrraturi.*  and  history  of  the  Afghans."     Very  interesting  informa- 

ition  on  this  and  other  points  regarding  ilicm  may  be  obtained  from  the 

••'Travels  and  Adventures  of  Dr.  Wolff."    Much  additional  knowledge  may 

[lie  gained  by  any  who  desire    to  look  further   into  the  matter,  from  a 

pamphlet     entitled,    "A  new    Afghan    Question;    or,    Are   the   Afghans 

l&rrtclitea'  and  Who  arc  the  Afghans?"  being  the  te.\l  of  two  Iccmrcs 

delivered  in  the  United  Service  Institute  at  Simla,  in  September  1880,  by 

Surij- '  '   "^^  -"r  Henry  Rellcw.  CS.I.  (Simla.  1881).     He  tells  us  that  the 

hS^  at  they  are  "  Israelites,*' and  have,  moreover,  preserved  a 

del,.  M'Unary  account,  such  as  it  i!>,  of  their  Israehtish  descent. 

They  claim  to  be  Israelites,  but  not  Jews,  though  they  admit  that  the 

[Jews  arci  Israelites  also.     In  other  words,  they  fully  recognise  the  disliuc- 

Uon  between  the  House  of  Judah  and  the  House  of  Jacob,  or  Israel." 

A  mission  to  the  Afghans  was  commenced  at  Pcsnawur  in  1R55  by  the 
Chiif  inary  Society,  and  received  much  countenance  and  pecunian- 

-aU)'!  I  r  Herbert  Kdwardes,  at  that  time  Commissioner  of  the  division; 

andci.ii  irdofficer  had  hisreward  in  the  Mutinyof  1857,  when  ''he 

held  the  '■  ■'.  ihommed.ins  of  the  Tran^^Indus  territory  with  a  firm 

luind.  auil  m-d--  ii.y:il  soldiers  of  Afghan  levies."  No  mis.'iion  in  India  has 
suffered  more  Ihan  that  of  Peshawur,  however,  from  the  sickness  and  death 
of  its  memlTcrs.  Yet  considerable  success  has  been  achieved.  A  citurch  has 
been  formed,  over  which  Imam  Sliah,  a  convert  from  Mahnmmedanism,  has 
Ti.-.-:i .'  (i;.  1  til  iiTiwide.  School*  and  a  Church  building  have  been  erected, 
ildrcn  placed  under  instruction.  And  among  our  Afghan 
.  e  been  employed  by  out  Government  on  important,  con- 
^^usser^■lcc.  "Zakhmi."  the  National  Airof  the  Afghans, 
111  1859.  and  became  a  favourite  tunc  in  the  Indian  array. 
ie  inustc  will  be  found  in  the  Leisure  //ourtoT  1879,  p.  8ia) 
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must  be  confessed  that  there  seems  to  be  no  great  desire  at 
present  on  our  part  to  cultivate  that  acquaintance. 

The  Literature  of  the  Afghans,  it  would  appear,  U— « 
might  indeed  be  supposed — somewhat  circumscribed.  They 
are  a  fierce  but  poetic  people  ;  and  the  only  writings  in  tbor 
own  language— the  Pushtoo  • — are  songs  and  ballads ;  in 
addition  to  which,  however,  they  have  much  popular,  unwrit* 
ten,  illiterate  ix>ctry,  often  simple  and  natural,  somctiine^ 
impassioned  and  beautiful  ;t  giving  lifelike  reprcscntitiooi 
of  their  habits  and  ways,  and  the  daily  and  special  evcnb;  of 
their  social  and  national  history.^  The  principal  features  of 
Afghan  life  and  character  arc  a  high  sense  of  honour  (which 
binds  every  man,  "  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  o\ni  life  and  property, 
if  necessary,  to  shelter  and  protect  any  one  who  in  extremity 
may  flee  to  his  threshold,  and  seek  an  asylum  under  his 
roof"),  revenge,  hospitality,  and  (so-called)  love  ;  and  these 
are  fully  expressed    in   their   songs.      Such  songs  arc  sing 


•  "It  is  remarkable,"  says  the  Rev.  S.  P.  Hughes,  of  Pcsl  - 
whilst  so  much  can  be  said  in  favour  of  their  Jewish  descent,  : 
traces  of  it  in  their  language;  for  it  contains  no  Hebraic  or  Ch.iU,.^,v 
words,  except  those  which  have  been  brought  from  Che  Arabic," 

+  See  Major  Raverty's  '■  Selections  from  the  Poctr>'  of  the  Afgtuuis  iraa 
the  Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  with  notices  of  the  diff«-rcnl  AulfMn. 
and  remarks  on  the  mystic  doctrine  and  pc»etry  of  the  Sufis."     j  ■  fUiifj  n 
Raverty,  author  of  a  *  Grammar  of  the  Pukhto,  Pushto,  or  i 
Afghai]s,'  and  other  excellent  Pushtoo  works,   is,   we  ! 
AthcHiTum,  "the  first  person  who  has  traii<>lated  A'. 
language..  .  .  To  him  also  is  due  the  translation  of  th' 
He  has  inspired  us  witli  great  interest  iu  his  Afgl;an  poiic  }    Y.\\iti^.'iXij^ 
had,  howcv*cr,  previously  given  some  specimens  of  Aiglian  poetry  la  It* 
"Cabul." 

See  also  "  Persian  Poetry  *"  in  Chamhers  RepoxitAty,  vol.  tl.,  and  WQsia'j 
''Abode  of  Snow,"  p  460. 

I  Professor  James  Darmesleter.aulhorof  "Chants  PopnliiiicsdcsAi^ 
(iSSS-go),   contributed    to  the  Contempuniry  f!cTtr~.i>  foi   (>.t..i.»-r 
paper  on  "Afghan  Life  in  .\fghan  Song."  to  which  we  iin-  : 

'■Song."  says  this  wntcr,  ''is  a  passion  with  the  AJgli 
of  the  fe*v  nohle  passions  with  which  he  in  endowed.     Whr  , 
.\fghans  meet  lojjetber  thcrr  i§  a   song  between   theni,      |r 
during  the  evening  conver5alion.  a  man  rises  up,  sei/ 
sings  on.     I'crhaps  he  is  undi.-r  prosei-Ulioii  for  r  < 
ttMnorrow  he  vsill  be  hunted  to  the  moimtairi 
raattcrB'     Kvrrv  rrent  of  public   or  private 
"The  PntK  -•      -• 

Afghan  froi 


in   plAce  of  tbelr  love  songs  and  wnr  ludlads,  \  nm  » 
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tlicir  strolling  minstrels  or  hereditary  bards,  who  are  as 

'popular  in  Afghanistan  as  the  bards  of  old  were  in  Scotland, 

and  each  of  these,  attaching  himself  in  his  youth  to  some 

laster-minstrel,  learns  of  him  the  songs  of  past  generations 

ind  his  own,  and  accompanies  him  till   he  feels  able  to  set 

up  for  himself.     In  addition  to  their  written  lyrics  and  ballads 

[in  Pushtoo),  they  have  also  some  prose  writings  in  Persian 

[of  which  the   Pusluoo  is  largely  composed),  and  educated 

.fghans  are  familiar  with  Persian   literature.     These  prose 

■ritings  are.  however,  generally  of  the   simplest   character. 

In   tlie   whole,   it   appears   that   Afghan    literature   consists 

inly  of    imitations   and    translations    from    the    Persian. 

,rabic.  and  Hindostancc.* 

Deamber  18///. — A  damp  morning.     The  forces  under  the 

:ommand  of  General  Sir  George  Pollock,  consisting  of  two 

troops  of  artillery.   Her   Afajesty's   3rd    Dragoons  and   9th 

[Foot,   1st  and    loth    I-ight  Cavalr>',  3rd    Irregular   Cavalry, 

llwo  companies  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  and  26th  and  60th 

iments    of    Native    Infantry,   arrived.      The    Governor- 

icral,  \nth  his  usual  promptitude,  was  at  the  bridge  to 

ircceivc  them,  and  shook  hands  with  the  General  as  he  came 

up.     When  the  left  flank  of  the  infantry  column  had  cleared 

the  bridge,  his   Excellency  Sir  Jasper  Nicholls  directed  the 

[26th  Native  Infantry  to  be  halted  and  formed  into  a  hollow 

[uarc,  which  he  entered  with  all  his  staff,  and.  after  having 

[applauded  the  corps  for  its  conduct  throughout  the  campaign 

uhich  had  just  closed,  made  it  a  Light  Infantry  Regiment,  as 

ic  greatest  distinction  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  bestow. 

Decfmbir  \i)th, — A  very  wet  day.    General  McCaskill's  divi- 

>roducrivc  of  very  much  good.    1  deeply  regret  not  having  known  this  befrjre 

O'une  out.     Mad  I  clone  so  1  should  have  taken  lessons,  and  brought  out 

jm  guod  inAtnimciit  with  me.    As  il  is,  I  make  shift  with  one  of  my  own 

[-mantil'icliin:,  and  h  set  or  two  of  banjo  strings  I  got  from  Knfjiaiid.    The 

trtijr  \%  vrxy  fine,  being  a  piece  of  hollowcd-out  mulberry  with  a  goatskin 

1  ovrr  it  tightly ,   I  have  ten  strings,  but  it  tacks  that  power  of 

'\\\  Iliat  uri  English  or  Italian  instrument  would  have.     The  Cabul 

riits  are  very  good,  hut  nothing  like  a  ciulised  instrument  made  in 

Jy  first-class  hands.     When  we  get  further  on  with  the  Psalms, 

<..-.ls  to  get  log'"tlier  all  the  poets  and  bards  from  diflcrcnt  parts, 

I  p  to  try  and  persuade  some  good  creature  to  give  me  a  book 

or  I-  --.'iiitnr  and  stringed  instruments,  and  send  me  a  good  in- 

Btnimfi'.t  ')wn  work." 

*  Mr    I  n,  of  Bunna,  has  published  a  collection  of  "Afghsn 

Proverbs  and  Kiddles." 
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sion  (consisting  of  the  3rd  and  4th  Brij^adcs  under  Brigadins  ' 
Wild  and  Monteath)  came  in.     The  concourse  of  spcctal 
assembled  to  witness  its  arrival  and  reception   by  the  puJ 
authorities  was  very  great,  and   completely   lined    the 
between  t]ie  camp  and  the  ghaut,  notwithstandirig  that 
weather  was  so  unfavourable. 

December  sjrrf.— The  last  division  of  the  Army  from  beyoroJ 
the  Indus,  under  General  Sir  William  Nott,  arrives,  b/m 
in  front  of  it  on  a  triumphal  car  the  famous   GATES 
SOMN.\CTH,*  and  is  received  with  the  same  honours  paid  to^ 
those  whicli  preceded  it.     Scarcely  had  the  tirt^ision  crosstd. 
Sutlef  Ufhen  THE  KIVER  SWEl^T  BOTH  THE  BRIDGES   AWi 
The   united   armies  now  encamped   at   Ferozepore    numi 
nearly  forty  thousand  men,  and,  if  camp  followers  be  inctui 
amount  perhaps  to  seventy  thousand. 

And  now  came  a  merry  Christmas  indeed !  such  life,  and 
bustle,  and  excitement, — such  balls  and  parties, — such  gl 
meetings  of  old  friends, — such  congratulations, — such  redlj 
of  the  events  of  the  late  campaign  and  war,  of  exploits 
adventures,  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
sorrows  and  sufferings, — and  such  an  amount  of  Ictler-wiiti] 
to  friends  at  home,  as  was  never  before,  perhaps,  equalled 

December  ^\st. — The   Embassy   from    Lahore    vtitited  \\ 
Governor-General  this  morning,  and  accompanied  his  lords! 
to  THE  Review  of  the  United  Armies.    Our  txxx>pis 
all  out,  and  formed  in  contiguous  quarter-distance  coli 
of  batteries,  squadrons,  and  companies.     After  a  few  evoli 
tions,  one  or  two  charges  of  cavalr>',  a  great  deal  of  fi 
galloping  on  tlie  part  of  the  cocked  hats,  and  a  ^^st  cx] 
ture  of  breatJi  and  powder,  the  several  arms  of  the  combine 
forces  marched  in  by  quick  time  at  quarter-distance  colnr 
of  regiments.     This  was  a  magnificent  ^ight,  and  one  cal< 
lated  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  our  foes.    Forty  tboi 
fighting  men  and  a  hundred  and  two  guns  \' 
An  immense  crowd  was  collected  round  nti 
occupied  by  the  Governor-General ;  a  dense  as^cnibl&igc 
elephants,  camels,  and  horses,  bearing   thr 


M:iiiV    tir-r 


rn,.l.i,,,l 


which  nrc  ctiil  receiving  our  direct  support,    taec  (k  3^ 
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hkTi     Embii^y,    and    ihcir    numerous    acknowlcdj^cd    and 
)scudo- followers.      A   band  of  wcU-mountcd    horsemen    in 
lOur — some  in  steel,  some  in   brass,  and  some  in  chain- 
Ifnail — formed  the  escort  of  the  Embassy,  and  witnessed  the 
Lcview.     Many  of  the  officers  and  ladies  repaired  to  the  racc- 
jround  at  the  close  of  the  military  tumasha,  to  see  the  sport 
[going  on  there ;  while  the  soldiers  in  camp  were  left  to  luxu- 
riate in  grog  and  lollipops.     (A  double  allowance  of  arrack 
the  Europeans,  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  sweetmeats 
to  the  natives,  were  served  out  by  special  command.) 

The  day  had  been  favourable,  but  the  evening  did  not  pass 
►ff  so  quietly.  About  five  a  severe  thunderstorm  came  on  ; 
he  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  continued  to  pour  doxsn  with 
;reat  violence  during  the  night.  The  Old  Year  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  compensate  in  his  last  hours,  for  the  deficiencies  of 
his  reign.  The  whole  camp  was  one  dirty  puddle,  and  every- 
thing in  it  not  well  secured  was  afloat. 
January  2nd  '43. — The  Governor-General  this  day  visited 
le  Sikh  Camp,  to  receive  the  presents  for  Her  Majesty,  and 
to  see  a  re\'iew  of  the  troops  who  had  escorted  the  infant 
>n  of  Shcre  Singh  to  Ferozepore.  After  a  Conference  at 
the  tents  of  the  distinguished  Punjaubccs,  all  mounted  their 
ilephants  (the  Governor-General  taking  the  young  Prince 
Ito  his  howdah),  and  proceeded  to  the  Review.  The  Sikh 
ips  were  drawn  out  fn  line,  the  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  and 
ic  guns  in  couples  at  intervals  along  the  infantry  line.  The 
llery  were  capitally  horsed,  and  moved  regularly,  even 
►ver  very  rough  and  heavy  ground  ;  but  they  were  rather 
1I0W  in  loading.  The  infantry  were  three  deep.  They  looked 
'cH,  and  went  through  their  evolutions  in  a  creditable  manner, 
'hey  wore  red  jackets,  white  trousers,  and  black  cross-belts, 
their  <ap  was  a  yellow  cloth  wound  round  the  head  in  the 
jsual  manner.  They  moved  sharply  and  well  together,  and 
le  whule  rather  surprised  such  of  the  spectators  as  saw  them 
►r  the  first  time. 

January  ^rd  to  5///. — Two  or  three  days  pass  on  in  com- 
quict.      Preparations  are  evidently  in   progress  for 
<-•  ^  irture.     The  elephants,  camels,  and  draught-cattle  are 

being  looked  up,  the  commissariat,  etc,  arrar^d,  and  friends 
id  acquaintances  are  taking  leave  of  each  other.     1  was 

»7 
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myself  honoured  by  an  interview  with  the  Commani 
Chief,  Sir  Jasper  Nicholls,  and  obtained  his  patron; 
a  volume  of  patriotic  War,  Sea,  and  Love  Songs,*  whi* 
I  now  proposed  to  publish  by  subscription.  Among  oth< 
subscribers  to  this  work  were  Majors-General  Sir  Hugl 
Gough,  Sir  Robert  Sale,  Sir  G.  Pollock.  General  Archibald 
Watson  (who  himself  obtained  subscriptions  for  ten  olha 
copies),  and  many  other  eminent  and  distinguished  mcmbcn 
of  the  Military  and  Civil  Services. 

January  6///.— The  following  ORDER  is  published  :  *'  ALL 
THE  FUkPOSES  FOR  WHICH  THE  ArMV  OF  RESERVE  W.^s 
ASSEMBLED     HAVING     BEEN     ACCOMPLISHED,    THE     RiGHT 

Honourable     the     Governor-General     has     lAtvs 

PLEASED    TO    DIRECT    THAT    THE    TROOPS    COMPOSING    n, 
AND    THE    FORCES    UNDER    THE     COMMAND     OF      MaJO) 

General    G.  Pollock,    C.B.,   and  W.  Nott,    mav 

ORDERED     TO     PROCEED     TO    THE    DESTINATIONS     WHIG 
HAVE   BEEN   ASSIGNED  TO  THEM." 

And  SO  the  Armies  of  Reserve  and  of  Afgha** 
ISTAN  break  up.  The  Governor-General  himself  proceeds  to 
Delhi,  where  his  lordship  is  to  hold  a  grand  Durbar,  Se\x:nlj 
Regiments  arc  ordered  to  that  city,  and  are  to  take  part  ift' 
anotiier  great  tuttiasiuj.  there,  and  wt  are  among  the  numbcr^J 
We  accordingly  leave  Ferozepore.f  and  commence  our 

March  back  to  Delhl 

January   i!/-^— Arrive  at  Pussahwallah.     The  road  hilheri 
has  been  extremely  bad,  and  very  galling  to  the  sold' 
Let  any  one  who  has  a  pa5,sion  for  travelling,  and  a 
pcdestrianism,  enter  the  Army  of  India,  and  march  ap  and 

*  Scime  of  them  had  ticcn  previously  publisliod  ia  the  C4UaMa  Ultftrj 
GUaner%  the  Englishman,  etc. 

t  Wc  had  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  wcrr 
remain.    The  anchor  of  "  Four  Years'  S^nice  in  India  "  rK 
diAraclcr:    "  VVc  had  not  becji  here  lonj;  biifoft 
he^n.  and  wc  lost  a  lari^c  Dumber  ol  mm.     t 
m"    *       ■   ' ■  '     ;     ,  '  :'  .     '       r     "  , 

It  *•.■.!-  .1   v:'  '.  I  I. II  '-"  n'l    -•■LuiiiJ' 

WC  Ijad  dark  i  v.     We  lay  ;it  i 

S(--,r,-i-I.'    ■.     ,1  .III      n  ,■      IMll      ■.■!• 

lo< 

"  Many  betook  tbenuclvea  la  the  camera,  and  tiicrv  dnwk  onut  itaiy  0fB 
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lovtfx  the  country  under  the  genial  influence  of  autumnal 
suns  and  rains,  and  I  can  not  only  promise  him  a  radical  cure 
for  his  disorder,  but  also  certify  that  "  one  trial  ^vill  be  found 
sufficient." 

January  14M.— Samana."     Here  is  a  large  dty  of  apparent 

antiquity,  and  an  extensive  fortification,  in  ruins.     Tanurlane 

visited  Samana  on  his  march  to  Delhi. ^    It  IS  ENOUGH.    "In  the 

;ity  is  left  desolation,  and  the  gate  is  smitten  with  destruction." 

January  t$l/i. — To  Goalah,  eleven  miles.  Here  is  another 
'large  fort,  on  the  walls  of  which  we  at  a  distance  disco\ered 
figures  that  wc  took  to  be  those  of  men  moving  rapidly  about. 
Some  appeared  to  fancy  that  this  was  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Sikhs  ;  that  they  were  about  to  attack  us,  and  that  wc 
inight  even  now  come  to  blows  with  them.     But  wc  found  on 

nearer  approach  that  the  supposed  soldiers  were  a  pack  of 
idle  monkeys  that  lived  among  the  ruins  of  the  citadel,  and 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  paraded  its  walls. 

January  zoih. — To  Khol,  about  fifteen  miles.    The   road 


lot  stand.  Some  of  them  would  take  as  much  as  a  quart  or  grof;  at  a 
ighl.  and  would  be  carried  insensible  either  to  the  gunrd-roomt  or  lu  their 
-acks,  and  be  lound  dead  on  their  beds  the  next  morning,  suffocated  in 
iquor,  or  removed  in  a  tit  of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  tlic  drink  and  the 
leat  of  the  weather  Some  lay  upon  their  cots  cursing  and  swearing, 
rishing  that  the  ship  had  sunk  that  brought  them  to  India,  or  that  they 
/ere  dead ;  when,  at  last,  they  would  be  driven  to  despair,  and  cither 
>low  out  tbeir  brains,  or  jump  into  a  well,  thus  putting  an  end  to  their 
istcnire."  Al<\s  poh  the  unrecoveraulx  victims  oe  dri:nkennessI 
*  Here,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Gmemor-General  frcim  Feroze- 
ire.  his  lordship  received  in  durbar  the  chieftains  of  the  protected  Sikh 
itatcs.  and  the  Maharajah  of  I^uttialah,  with  his  son.  "  For  height  of 
taltire,  commanding  prt-scnce,  noble  bearing,  and  for  splendour  and  pcr- 
Ifect  taste  in  the  dress  and  equipments  uf  themselves  and  followers,"  says 
[r.  Edwards,  "I  have  ne\'CT  seen  anything  in  my  varied  experience  which 
►uld  vie  with  tlitse  two  chiefs  and  their  feudal  retainers.  Kach  stalwart 
iron,  as  he  strode  up  to  the  Govccnor-Gcneral,  tendered  for  his  acceptance 
ithcx  a  siK*cr  model  of  the  key  of  his  feudal  castle,  or  a  horn,  both  being 
»kcns  in  that  part  of  the  country  of  fealty  and  submission  to  the  para- 
It  iiower.  The  Governor-General  made  the  assembled  chiefs  a  speech, 
h  I  recollect  being  very  concisely,  but  with  evidently  striking  effect, 
klated  thus  lo  the  assembly  by  the  Agent:  Li<4ten,  my  brothers;  the 
Saliibs   meaning  is  this.   -Justice — justice  to    all,  sure  and 

[I'LR.    A>D  -SKCVHITY   IS   THEIR    llERJtDlTARV   POS5ESSIOSS  FOR   ALI_'      A 

lUd  hum  i;\  1  !<  m  iire  and  confidence  passed  through  the  assembly,  and 

I'aa  the  '  -ic." 

t  "  \\  M-d,"  says  Elphinstone,  "  the  inhabi(aut3  of  every  place 

!  uu  Ills  way.     From  Saniana  tlie  towns  were  dcs>ejtcd,  and  con- 

,  Uieie  were  uo  more  gvncral  massaaes"  (till  he  reached  the 

ii«tiaj. 
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still  very  rough.     The  ruins  of  Calunthcrbus  in  the  vicinirv' 
of  our  camp  present  a  singularly  wild  and  dreary  aspect 

January  22nd. — We  arc  again  at  Kurnaul.  This  station  u 
now  all  but  deserted.*  An  air  of  dulness  and  mclancbol)* 
seems  to  hang  over  and  surround  it  Yet  it  is  not  witboul 
interest  to  those  who  remember  that  it  was  within  tlw  T  "  ' 
the  memomblc  battle  fought  upwards  of  a  ccntur>' ag« . 
the  Persian  troops  under  Nadir  Shah  and  the  Indian  army. 
which  by  Nadir  obtaining  the  victory  opened  the  way  fof 
that  proud  and  mighty  invader  to  the  cit>'  of  Delhi. 

January  z^th, — During  the  whole  of  last  night   rain  fell 
almost  incessantly.     A  little  before  4  a.m.,  however,  it  cc.i  ■  ' 
and  as  reveille  was  ordered  to  be  beaten  at  that  hour  it   :. 
weather  proved   fine,  wc  were   accordingly  roused    up.     But 
scarcely  had  we  been  an  hour  on  our  way  when  the  r.  ' 
came  on  with  tremendous  violence,  and  continued  clu 
remainder  of  the  march,  saturating  every  one,  and  flooding  the 
road,  which  became  like  one  great  pond,  through  which  wt 
had  to  wade.     And  even  when  wc  arrived  at  our  encampment 
our  disasters  did  not  end.     But  it  is  useless  to  record  them. 

January  25///. — Wc  are  obliged  to  stay  where  wc  arc  to-<by, 
as  the  rain  still  continues.     Every  one  is  afloat,  and  our  poof_ 
camels  arc  lying  on  the  ground  with  their  heads   but  ji 
above  water. 

January  2(>tk.— Morning :    "It  never  rains  but  it  poofi] 
This  wc  indeed  realise.     The  waters  are  still  descending ; 
roads  are  so  flooded  that  large  boats  might  float  dov,   ;  '* 
and  we  are  almost  knocked  up.     Evening:  the   w< 
beginning  to  clear  up  at  last ;  the  sun  once  more  shines  ionlo, 
and  the  earth  begins  to  dr>^ 

January   2%th. — We   are  again   on   our  legs!       March  •( 
Panecput. 

And  so — retracing,  day  after  day,  the  route  wc  I'.i^jh   lo' 
Fcro7,epf)re — on  February  2nd,  we  re-enter  UtlLIIl. 

•  "This  was  a  tlirivtng  place  at  on*  Itmr."  writes  the  »olh<»r<*f  ••I'll 
Years' Server  jn  India,"  '•  bnt  any  pcf  ;  ■*■:   '         " 

t)iat  it  liad  been  left  ia  niiiis  far  at  I' 

It  in  now  ni'J  '  '   ^ely.     I  v. 

of  dead,  \*L\\  '  'len.     I  t< 

tlif'    -  ■■'■■Is  -n  '  ('■■It;  .11  i.;icir  gravM,  v>  nit  .■■-  ...n.  ■  ii «-  •    *.  .i  i^.  i 

!!'  eir  names  upuu  it,  tu  tKll  whu  lay  tlieti:,  Cor  uway  fmi 
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February  4///. — The  cantonments  and  environs  of  Delhi 
'present  a  ver)- animated  appearance,  consequent  on  the  arrival 
of  the  regiments  composing  the  Governor-Gen  era  I's  escort, 
and  of  the  number  of  great  men — among  whom  are  the 
rajahs  and  chiefs  of  Rajpootana  and  Central  India — sum- 
moned hither  to  meet  his  lordship.  Delhi,  indeed,  is  all 
commotion.  The  people  are  agitated  by  a  report  that  the 
King  has  been  discovered  intriguing  with  the  chiefs  of  Rohil- 
cund,  and  that  he  is  about  to  be  deposed  by  the  Governor- 
General     Others  imagine  that  our  troops  are  going  to  sack 

the  city ;  others  say but  there  are  a  hundred  reports,  none 

^of  which,  perhaps,  have  the  least  foundation. 

^B  Fibruairy  ^th. — Almost  every  one  is  up  and  abroad  at  day- 

^Brcak  to  witness  the  entri^e  of  the  Governor-General  into  Delhi. 

Htehortly  before  sunrise  the  whole  of  the  troops  of  the  garrison, 

having  been  relieved  from  their  respective  guards  and  posts, 

bm-cre  drawn  up  in  one  continued  line  on  the  right  side  of  the 

^nigh  road  to  Kurnaul.     Several  parties  of  I^uropean  ladies 

and  gentlemen  went  out  to  sec  the  spectacle ;  but  many  who 

jLwould  have  been  there  on  any  other  day  abstained  from  going, 

^■ts  it  was  the  Sabbath.     The  morning  was  most  bcautifuL 

^B    As  the  appointed  hour  drew  near,  the  sound  of  music  in  the 

^Histanco   announced   the   approach   of  "  Thk    Illustrious 

^PGarrison,"  and  a  little  after  seven  the  head  of  the  35th  Light 

Infantry,  preceded  by  its  band,  and  the  standards  that  had 

:en  captured  in  the  various  engagements  at  Jellalabad  and 

Isewhcre,  reached  the  right  of  the  line,  and  was  received  by 

ic  troops  in   succession  with  the   honours  decreed   by  the 

rovcrnor-Gcncral.      Colonel  Monteath  rode   at  the  head  of 

lis  distinguished  regiment,  which  was   followed  by   No.   6 

.ight  Field  Battery,  each  gun  drawn  by  eight  of  the  stout 

xboos*  which  had   done  such  good  service  in  Afghanistan. 

lajor   Broadfoot   and    his  small  band  of  Ghoorka   sappers 

icceeded,  looking  not  a  little  proud  at  forming  a  portion  of 

distinguished  a  cortigt.      The   troops   had  scarcely  time 

"  carry  arms  "  before  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  the 

lours  due  to  the  Governor-General  himself,  who  was  pre- 

led  by   the  bodyguard,  and   mounted   on   a   handsomely 

ioned  elephant.     His  lordship  was  accompanied  by  a 

•  The  Persiaa  name  ios  ponies. 
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numerous    train    of    secretaries,   aides-dc-cainp,   and    nati 
nobility,  among  whom  was  the  Rajah  of  Shahporc,  not  one 
of  whose   three   hundred   cavalry   had   a   decent     bridle   to 
his  miserable  steed.     Most  conspicuous,  and  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Governor-General,  rode  the  Maharajah  Hindoo 
Rao,  mounted  on  an  enormous  elephant,  which  by  far  o 
topped  his  huge  brethren  ;  while  in  the  line  on  the  right  of  I 
lordship  the  howdah,  dress,  and  trappings  of  Nawab  Ahm 
Alee  Khan,  wuzecr  (for  the  time)  to  his  majesty    of  Dc 
commanded   attention    by   their    unusual    splendour.      Th 
number  of  elephants  in  the  procession,  all  more  or  less  hand- 
somely decked  out,  could  not  have  been  less  than  scvent 
and  as  they  advanced  in  line,  with  the  Governor-General 
little  in  front,  and  the  rest  diverging  slightly  from  thai  pom^j 
they  presented   a   most   gorgeous  coup  (Tail.     On   reacbii^ 
the  vicinity  of  the   Governor-General's   camp,   the   s. 
turned  to   the   left,  and  the  Agent  intimated  to  the  nath- 
grandees   that   his    Lordship   dismissed    them.      The>'   then 
retired.     The  scene  was  altogether  a  very  imposing  one. 

The  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Somnauth,  which  have  been 
escorted  to  Delhi  by  five  hundred  cavalry  of  the  protected 
Sikh  States,  will  be  in  like  manner  escorted  from  Delhi  to 
Agra  by  the  same  force  of  cavalry,  furnished  by  the  Raiafas 
of  Bhurtpore  and  Alwar. 

There  will  remain  at  Delhi,  in  attendance  on  the  Govcnwr- 
General,  seven  thousand  men,  in  the  midst  of  whom  Iws 
Lordship  will  receive  several  of  the  chiefs  of  Rajpootana  aad 
the  Mussulman  feudatories  who  reside  near  the  ancient  uA 
of  Imperial  Government.  There  has  been  no  such  assemblage 
of  feudatory  chiefs  of  Delhi  since  the  days  of  Aurungzebe. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


THE  CITY  OP  THE  GREAT  MOGUL. 


TH  E  Govern or-General^  and  the  force  assembled  at  Delhi 
remained  here  a  fortnight,  during  which  durbars 
were  held  and  visits  of  ceremony  paid — the  camps  of  the 
various  Native  Princes,  and  their  families,  feudatories,  and 
followers,  almost  encompassed  the  walls — and  we  had  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood  at  leisure. 
And  now  once  more  our  dreams  of  Eastern  romance  and  the 
"  Arabian  Nights  "  were  revived.      We  gaze  again  and  again  at 

*  A  romantic  story  is  told  respecting  Lady  Ellcuborough,  which,  iiow 
tfaat  his  lordship  has  passed  away,  may  be  here  mentioned.  A  correspon- 
dem  al  Bcyroul  vmte*  to  the  German  Gazette  of  Vienna  ;  ■'  1  met  lo-day  an 
old  acquAintancc,  the  camel  driver.  Sheikh  Abdul,  and  he  told  me  that  his 
wile  has  died  Abdul's  wife  was  no  common  woman.  Her  name  was 
once  known  all  through  Kuropc.  Sheikh  Abdul  is  the  ninth  husband  of 
Lady  Ellen  borough,  whom  I  nitt  for  the  first  tinn?  about  thirty  years  ago 
at  Munich,  just  attcr  she  had  doped  with  Prince  Schwarzenbcrg  Irom  the 
residence  uf  her  tirst  husband.  6he  then  went  to  Italy,  where,  as  she  told 
me  herself,  she  got  married  six  times  in  succession.  All  these  unions  were 
dissolved  after  a  short  duration.  In  1S4S  I  met  her  at  Athens,  ^i^here  she 
concluded  an  eighth  marriage  with  the  Greek  colonel,  Count  Theodoki — 
however,  also  only  for  a  short  time.  Her  aflections  were  now  bestowed  on 
an  old  Palicar  cbieftain,  for  whom  she  built  a  beautiful  house  at  Athens. 
When  her  latest  m-image  was  again  dissolved  she  went  to  the  Levant. 
During  a  journey  from  Beyrout  to  Damascus  she  got  pleased  with  the 
camel  driver,  Sheikh  AIkIuI,  and  selected  him  for  her  ninth  husband.  She 
v^'as  married  to  him  after  the  Arab  fashion,  and  accompanied  him  for  a 
whole  year  on  his  journeys  between  Beyrout  and  Babylon,  faithfully 
fultilhng  her  duties.  She  even  milked  the  camels.  When  she  had  grown 
tired  ol  the  nomad  life  she  built  herself  a  charming  palace  al  Damascus, 
where  her  latest  husband,  whenever  he  came  to  Damascus,  found  hospi- 
tality for  some  days,  I  had  heard  nothing  of  her  since  1855,  when  I  met 
her  hfre  dn-ssed  as  an  Arab  woman,  and.  notwithstanding  ihe  wrinkles  in 
her  face,  still  bc^autiful.  Soon  after  she  won  the  lawsuit  against  her  first 
hu&band,  and  with  it  a  colossal  fortune,  which  will  probably  go  to  her 
relatives  in  Eoglvid,  for  she  had  no  children,  as  far  as  1  know.** 

-6j 
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the  superb  red  stone  walls — ^sixty  feet  high — so  suggestive  of 
the  imperial  grandeur  and  pomp  that  once  reigned  within  them; 
enshrining  the  maj^nificcnt  palace^i6oo  feet  east-and-wcst 
by  32CX>  feet  north-and-south^with  its  noble  Gateway  and 
marvellous  vestibule  (its  central  octagonal  court  6ncly  carved 
with  sentences  from  the  Koran  and  with  flowers) ;  its  second 
Gateway,  and,  looking  out  on  the  broad  Jumna,  its  Hall 
of  Public  Audience,  of  white  marble  with  thirty-two  red 
columns,*  white  marble  throne  standing  on  marble  pillars 
and  platform  of  white  marble  on  which  the  vizier  used 
to  stand  to  hand  petitions  to  his  imperial  master ;  t  the 
arches  hung  with  curtains  of  all  colours  and  designs ;  its 
Hall  of  Private  Audience  (of  white  marble,  with  marbk 
floor,  and  pillars  and  arches  exquisitely  wrought  and  adomoi 
with  gilt  and  inlaid  flowcrs.J  and  inscriptions,  the  frica 
bearing  the  motto  familiar  to  us  from  the  passage  in  "  LalU 
Rookh  "  :— 

"  If  there  be  an  Elysium  on  esrth. 
tt  is  this !  it  is  this  I  " 

— alas!  conspiracies  and  assassinations  have  had  their  home 


•  On  one  of  these  columns  is  shown  the  mark  of  the  dagger  of  a  Ht 
prince  of  Chittore,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  slabbcil 
heart  one  of  the  Mahommedan  ministers  who  made  use  of  some  dis 
fill  language  towards  him.  On  bvinii;  asked  how  he  presumed  to  do  clit 
in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  lie  answered  in  almost  the  very  words  W 
Roderick  Dhu : — 

"  I  right  my  wrongs  where  ihcy  are  pvcfl, 
Thciugh  it  Were  in  the  court  of  heaven  !  " 

Slfffian. 

t  "Here,"  says  Bemier  (\-ery  picturesquely),  "thr  monarch  c-vrtr  Smj 

Bbout  noon  sits  upon  his  tlirone.  with  some  of  his  sons  Jt  *  d 

left;  while  eunuchs  standing  about  the  royal  person  flap  ii  ^ 

with  peacocks^  lails.  sgitatr  the  air  with  large  fans,  nr  wait  \\  1  ro 

ittcntioD  and  profound  humility  to  pcrft>rm  the  diflerenl  Bcr  -^ 

to  each.     ImmHialcly  under  the  throne  Is  an  cnrlosurc,  s-  lijr 

silver  rails,  in  which  are  assi^mhlcd  the  whole  bf.dy  of  omru/.  -9^ 

and  the  ambassadors,  all  standing,  their  eye-  ru 

hands  eroRscd.     At  a  gruali-r  distance  frtjm  tl.-  ri, 

or  infcricir  omraAx,  also  si.indiny  In  the  samr   j'"-'  ■:r- 

encc.      The  remainder  of  thr   sparious  room,   .1:  iJt 

r.Mir'f^"i   '«  t'li'-' "■''■  yrsons  of  all  ranks,  high  uj..--  ■  -.r; 

M\T  hall  Uiat  Che  Kmg  git'es  a'>  nti> 

I  Many  of  the  prerioua  stones  have  been  picked  out  Utm  ilkir 
work. 
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lere*)  ;  and  its  once  rich  and  beautiful  Gardens,!  with  marble 
pavilion,  exquisitely  luxurious  marble  baths,  and  pearly 
mosque,  all  described  to  us  by  numerous  writers,  from  Heber 
downwards,  "What  a  falling  off"  is  lureX  For  now  only 
a  shadow  of  power  remains  to  the  occupant  of  the  world- 
famed,  the  imperial,  Musnud.J  and  the  palace  has  been 
stripped  of  its  principal  treasures,— the  mar\'ellous  Peacock 
Throne  §   is  gone,  having  been  carried  off  by  Nadir  Shah  ; 

^V  '"'Here.*  thought  I,  as  I  entered  the  apartment,  'sat  Auruugzebe. 
ivhcn  he  nrdercit  llie  assassination  of  his  brothers  Dara  and  Moorad. 
and  the  imprisoumcot  anJ  destruction  by  slow  poison  of  his  son  Mahomed, 
who  had  so  often  fought  bravely  by  fiis  side  in  t>attlc.  Here  also,  but  a 
few  mouths  before,  sut  the  great  Shah  Jehuii,  lo  receive  the  insolent  com- 
inands  of  this  same  grandson  Mahomed,  when  flushed  with  victory ;  and 
to  ofTer  him  tlie  throne,  merely  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  youth's 
father  Aurting^ebc.  Here  stood  in  cliains  the  graceful  Sooleman,  to 
receive  his  sentence  of  death,  by  slow  poison,  with  his  poor  young  brother 
Sipcfit-r  Shekoh,  who  had  shared  all  his  fathers  toils  and  dangers,  and 
n'itnc-sscU  his  brutal  murder.  Here  sat  Mahomed  Shah,  bandyinv;  compli- 
tneiits  with  his  ferocious  conqueror,  Nadir  Shah,  who  had  destroyed  his 
armies,  plundered  his  treasury,  stripped  his  chione,  and  ordered  the  murder 

I[  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  helpless  inhabitants  of  his  capital,  men, 
x>Tnen,  and  children,  in  a  general  massacre.  .  .  .  Anything  more  unlike  a 
ftradisc  than  this  place  now  is  can  hardly  be  conceived." ' — SUeman. 
\\  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  Anrmigzebe  in  early  hfe  "  devoted 
imsclf  to  study,  hi  after  life  he  knew  the  Koran  by  heart,  and  his  memory 
was  a  storehouse  of  the  literature,  sacred  and  profane,  of  Islam.  He  had 
himsflf  a  faciUty  for  verse,  and  wTote  a  prose  style  at  once  easy  and 
'\\'^  liiicd,  running  up  the  complete  literary  gamut  from  pleasantry  lo 
f .  :  I  ».  Mis  Persian  letters  to  hLs  sons,  thrown  off  in  the  camp,  or  on  the 
m;:r-  li.  or  from  a  sick-bed,  have  charmed  Indian  readers  during  two  cen- 
tun<«,  and  still  sell  in  the  Punjauh  ba/aars.  Mis  poetic  faculty  he 
unsmitted  in  a  richer  vein  to  his  cldrjit  daughter,  whose  verses  sunive 
idia^  her  nam  de plume  of  The  Incognita." — liunUr. 
f  The  buildings  in  the  famous  Shahlimar  Gardens  (which  now  appear  to 
a  tifglrcti'd  waste)  have  been  taken,  we  understand,  as  materials  for 
lodcrn  house?. 
I  The  King  of  Delhi  receives  a  monthly  allowance  of  100,000  rupcvs 
the  support  of  himself  and  the  royal  family  (which,  with  his  retinue, 
said  to  number  several  thou.sancl  persons).  His  movements  are 
►nfined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  and  he  is  not  permitted  to  corvfcr 
v  chiefs  or  princes  dependent  on  or  in  alliance  with  the  British 
it,  nr  on  any  British  officers.  We  have  disallowed  His  .Majestys 
Kiiin  for  the  ititrr>duction  of  his  oivn  currency  and  measure*^  ;  and 
mentation  of  nuzzury  to  His  Majesty  is  permitted  only  in  certain  \*ery 
cases;  while  nuzzursto  the  Queen  have  been  entirely  discontinued. 
lajcsty.  however,  and  several  members  of  the  royal  family  enjoy 
lands,  in  addition  to  their  "allowance";  and  a  revenue  of 
derived  from  thL.-i ,  a  great  part  of  which,  howc\*ci,  is  spent  in 

PS"ti.nnc  liv  I'iir  Ki-^iii'-iil 
J  *'  '  d  on  six  large  feet  of  massive  gold  set 

Ih  I  ■-.■.-..     But  its  prtnrtpnl  ortiament»,  which 

il  ltd  uiimc,  wde  two  pcucuekd  uf  gold  isith  spread  tails,  all  fashioned 
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md  the  once  beautiful  marble  halls  arc  diny,  neglected,  and 
fxrcupicd  with  rubbish.  It  has  been  reserved,  ho^veveT,  as  it 
seems,  for  our  own  day,  and  for  our  present  Govcmor-Gcneni 
Lord  Ellenborough,  to  give  all  but  the  coup  de  gracf  even  Up 
the  Imperial  Shadow.  Till  now  it  was  usual,  on  the  coming 
of  the  Governor-General  to  Delhi,  for  a  deputation  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  palace  on  his  lordship's  l>ehalf,  to  inquire  afttr 
the  healtli  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  present  to  His  Majesty  \ 
nuzzur,  or  ceremonial  gift,  of  gold  mohurs,  'which  in  natity 
amounted  to  an  expression  of  submission  and  fealty  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Go-ocrnmcnt  to  '^  the  GkEAT  MOGUL,"  and  m 
ttcknowledgfnent  that  loe  tuld  our  Indian  pt?sscssiens  as  itf 
feudatory.  It  would  seem  that  this  was  done,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  on  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  wHfa&ot 
his  lordship  being  personally  auare  of  it ;  but  that  on  the 
return  of  the  deputation  the  Governor-General  was  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings, — that  he  was  both  surprised  and  imlsg- 
nant, — and  that  he  immediately  issued  instructions  fortnd- 
ding  any  future  presentation  to  the  King  of  any  offering 
by  British  subjects.*  This  must  have  been  a  blow,  indeed 
to  t/te  descendant  of  Timouk,  who  now  refuses  to  sec  any 
more  of  our  people.  It  will  BE  A  MONUMENTAL  EVETT 
IN   THE   lUSTORV   OF    INDIA. 

It  appears  that  an  introduction  to  His  Majesty  has  hitherto 
been  readily  obtained  by  Anglo-Indians  on  presentation  ctf 
certain   fees.     They  might  also  be  gratified  with   a  kJalMi^ 

to  the  life  with  sapphires,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  diamonds  :  bei\M>pr.  iIkb 
hovering  a  parrot  of  the  natural  ai«c,  carved  oyi  of  a  <>  ni 

overltcad  a  canopy  of  beaten  gold,  supponed  by  twc1v<  .a^ 

The  Peacock  Throne  is  said  to  have  cost  six  millions  sterlii^," — «w^  Xj'wii 
Arnold. 

Ltrgoux  describes  OHother  "Paxcock  Throne,  placed  »in>'' 
gold,  which,  lie  says,  was  preserved  in  hii  lime  in  t!i 
Pnlac*?,  the  walla  ol  which  were  adorned  wilJi  crystal,  wmi-  m    h.^jr  c** 
black  crystal   hting   from   the  ceiling,  which,  when  lit.  had  •  Apkndtd 
elTect. 

A  view  of  "  the  Peacock  Throne,"  and  of  the  hall  in  which  (t  stood  i» 
given  in  the  "  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson,"  vol.  ii.,  p    '  •'' 

Tht  largest  crystal  in  the  world  is  also,  ii  }« 

fialarc.     It  is  alx>ut  two  fret  in  length,  two  an  ,  _ ._  ,,9^ 

oot  higli ;  and  is  very  transparent. 
•  It  ','.  :i.s  ut  th*.'  =arr!c  timr  onl-iTcd  thai  the  avcrnije  v:il*je  nf  tif-a  rr^^vw^ 

i\\\i  lifiiuli  Lica&iuy  lu  i'uliue. 
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or  robe  of  honour  (a  Icind  of  harlequin  array,  made  up  to  soih£ 

ISxUnt,  it  has  bicn  thought^  of  the  cast-i>ff  finery  of  the  ladies 
vf  the  harefn),  accompanied  by  various  other  gifts  in  proportion 
to  the  rank  of  the  visitor,  who,  however,  was  expected  to 
make  a  present  in  return  to  the  full  value  of  all.  Bishop 
Heber's  amusing  account  of  his  reception  and  decoration  will 
be  remembered  by  many  who  have  read  it.  Bishop  Wilson 
has  only  recently  been  received,  and  similarly  honoured* 

Bemier  gives  us  an  account  of  the  recreations  of  the  Palace 
in  his  day.     "  A  whimsical  kind  of  fair  is  sometimes  held  in 
the  Mchole^  or  Royal  Seraglio.     It  ia  conducted  by  the  hand- 
somest and  most  engaging  of  the  wives  of  the  OmraJts  and 
principal  Mansebdars.      The  articles  exhibited  arc-  beautiful 
brocades,   rich    embroideries  of  the  nc*wcst  fashion,  turbans 
elegantly  worked   on   cloth   of  gold,  fine  muslins  worn  by 
women  of  quality,  and  other  articles  of  high  price.     These 
bewitching  females  act  the  part  of  traders,  while  the  pur- 
chasers are  the  King,  the  Begums  or  princesses,  and  other 
listinguishcd    ladies   of  the   seraglio.     If  any  OmralCs  wife 
lappcn   to   have   a  handsome   daughter,   she   never  fails  to 
:ompany  her  mother,  that  she  may  be  seen  by  the  King  and 
;comc  known  to  the  Beguifis.     The  charm  of  this  fair  is  the 
^jiost  ludicrous  manner  in  which  the  King  makes  his  bargains, 
^kiequently  disputing  for  the  value  of  a  penny.     He  pretends 
^that  the  good  lady  cannot  possibly  be  in  earnest,  that  the  article 
much  too  dear,  that  it  is  not  equal  to  that  he  can  find  else- 
'herc,  and  that  positively  he  will  give  no  more  than  such  a 

"  The   usual   ceremonies   look   place.     The  usual  coniplintents  were 

(changed.      The   specified    gold  mohurs   were    presented   and   eagerly 

rplcd.     The  accustomed    headdresses,   scarfs,  robes  of  honour,   and 

ids  of  flowers  were  given  in  relurn,  until  any  one  glancing  at  the 

p  would  no  lunger  have  recognised  him.     A  long  red  robe,  wrought 

F^Id  embroidery,  enveloped  his  person.     A  brilliant  shawl  vras  wrapt 

ind  his  breast.     Kmeralils  and  rubies,  mingled  with  strings  of  pearls, 

icirclcd  his  neck.    The  only  thing  which  marked  the  bishop  was  the  old 

;  college  cap,  deliberately  worn  and  determinately  retained.     None 

party  could  smile  at  the  other,  for  all  were  ditiguiscd  after  a  simitar, 

i  less  gorgeoust  fashion.     Much  of  all  this  was  mere  sliow;  and, 

itx  migiit  have  been  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  jewels  and  dresses,  as 

t  of  the  home  and  elephants  at  the  gate  which  for  a  time  called  the 

master,  uuthing  was  carried  out  ol  the  palace.    Gorcrmnent  had 

|ihc  gold  mohuD.  and  now  claimed  the  prej*ei)ts ;   arid  in  the  next 

after  makuig  their  salaams,  and  leaving  the  King,  the  borrowed 

9  were  all  stripped  ofT,  and  the  party  entered  the  carriages  precisely 

they  bad  left  ihcm.'— /j/r  0/ Bishop  Wilson. 
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price.     The  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  sells  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ;   and.  when   the    King  perseveres    in  offering  what 
she  considers  too  little  money,  high  words  frequently  ensue, 
and  she  fearlessly  tells  him  that  he  is  a  worthless  trader  a 
person  ignorant  of  the  value  of  merchandise  ;  that  her  article 
ai%  too  good   for  him  and  that  he  had  better  go  where 
can  suit  himself  better,  and  similar  jocular  expressions. 
Begums  betray,  if  possible,  a  still  greater  anxict>'  to  be 
cheaply ;  high  words  are  heard  on  every  side,  and  tlic  lot 
and   scurrilous   quarrels  of  the   sellers  and  buyers  create 
complete   farce.     But  sooner   or  later   they    agree  upon  the] 
price,  the  princesses,  as  well  as  the  King,  buy  right  and  l( 
pay  in  ready  money,  and  often  slip  out  of  their  handi,  as 
by  accident,  a  few  gold  instead  of  silver  rujiccs,  intended  as 
compliment  to  the  fair  merchant  or  her  pretty  daughter.    The 
present  is  received  in  the  same  unconscious  manner,  and  t^ 
whole  ends  amidst  witty  jests  and  good  humour." 

A  Newspaper  often  quoted  in  England,  the  Deiki  Gautit^ 
is  published  here.  A  Newspaper,  or  Court  Circular,  is  aU 
published  in  the  Palace,  which,  however,  contains  no  tnidl 
gcncc  more  interesting  than  the  xnsits  of  the  members  of 
royal  family  to  each  other,  the  topics  of  their  conversat 
and  the  demands  of  creditors  (for,  like  some  other  royal  pci-_ 
sonages,  of  Europe,  the  Emperor  seems  afflicted  by  dmu^] 
with  other  domestic  details  very  like  those  communicated  il 
the  familiar  lines  : — 

"Old  Mother  Hubbard 

Went  to  the  cupboard 
To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone; 

^Hien  she  came  there 

The  cnpboard  was  bare. 
And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none." 


•  "  On  the  outbreak  of  llic  Mutiny  of  1857  many  nf  the  p 
in  the  nfficcs  of  the  Delhi  G<i::eUe  were  slain      Ti>.   t.n 
gutted,  .iiid  the  typrjt  uhich  had  just  been  used  l" 
danger  were  1  nrri'  1  iiff  fi  r  conversioQ  into  li'-i-ii  ■ 


tThis.wil 
writer.  "1 
Ihr  bnr 
her  iin[i' 
the  trea»urvi 
he  could  tiDi 
tiic  next  moutli. 


iicved  ;  but  ivr 
A.  owed  the  1 
>   yoii-nlfiy  to  ask  for  hci 

ri'l  t"  nifk  for  T':r  furrt 


rjaj/i,y. 
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Worse  than  this,  however,  arc  the  ukhbars^  or  manuscript 
Ncw-spapcrs  in  the  vernacular,  which  circulate  only  among  the 
natives.  These  appear  to  deal  wholly  in  scandal,  especially 
noticing  and  criticising  the  habits  of  the  Europeans,  of  whom 
we  hear  that  they  speak  with  the  utmost  freedom,  severity, 
contempt,  and  even  in  some  cases  (as  might  be  expected 
from  a  Mahommedan  community)  with  disgust. 

The  broad  and  noble  thoroughfare  into  which  the  Palace 
opens — the  CllANDNl  Chouk,  or  Street  of  Silver,  reaching 
from  the  Palace  to  the  Delhi  Gate,  a  distance  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile — though  of  stately  length  and  breadth, 
and  shaded  with  beautiful  avenues  of  trees,  is  occupied  by 
mean  shops  as  well  as  by  lofty  mansions  (with  balconies, 
Grecian  piazzas,  porticoes,  and  pediments),  formerly  the  abodes 
of  nobles  ;  the  aqueduct  is  narrow,  almost  dr>*,  and  decaying. 
Here,  at  the  entrance  to  the  street,  are  the  money-changers, 
sitting,  as  we  have  seen  them  elsewhere,  with  piles  of  coin  and 
cowry  shells  before  them  ;  while  many  around  have  none. 
Among  the  multitudes  with  whom  we  mix  are  the  gay,  the 
warlike,  and  the  studious  ;  the  prince,  the  priust,  the  merchant, 
and  the  beggar.  The  people,  as  a  rule,  have  a  fine,  wcll- 
dcveloi>ed  appearance,  superior  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Lower  Provinces,  and  many  ha\'e  a  proud  and  defiant 
aspect.  But  there  are  numerous  strangers  in  the  city.  Ethno- 
graphy may  here  be  studied  to  advantage.  Here  is  a  tall 
and  brawny  Afghan,  here  a  fierce  Sikh,  here  a  little  hardy 
Puliarce,  and  here  a  lithe  Bengalee.  Here,  too,  are  swarms 
from  the  various  districts  of  the  Doab,  some  arrayed  in  robes 
and  turbans  of  many  bright  hues  (the  latter  stuck  jauntily  on 
one  side  of  the  head),  with  embroidery  of  gold  and  silver  ; 
while  others,  carelessly  attired,  are  armed  witli  huge  swords, 
and  shields  studded  with  brass.  With  these  intermingle 
strolling  parties  of  our  soldiers  off  duty ;  dragoons,  whose 
bri.;ht  helmets,  wa\nng  plumes,  and  broidered  coats — and 
iiUiitry,  whose  red  jackets  and  breastplates — lend  additional 

•iUiancy  and  colour  to  the  scene.     Here  and  there  Vendors 
^f  wild  animals,  birds,  foreign  dogs,  and  Persian  cats  are  met 

'ith.     The  British  Resident — the  master,  be  it  remembered^ 

the  once  Great  Mogul — passes  on  an  elephant,  seated 

"under  an    umbrella,  with    his    forerunners    and  attendants 
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clearing  the  way  and   bringing  up  the  rear.     Anon  a 

of  English  ladies  and  gentlemen  go  by  in  an  English 

drawn   by  English  horses.     Umbrellas  arc   plentiful.     H( 

also,  in  another  English  carriage  drawn  by  eight  horses—^ 

umbrella  held  over  him — is  one  of  tlie  Kings  many  sons,* 

as    announced    by    his    van-couriers,   wearing    an    EngUsk 

^gencroTs  uniform,   a   strange    mixture,  appiircnt    eliwrwhert, 

of  European  and  Oriental  fashion.      Now  an  Eastern  caral- 

cade  passes,  some   in  glittering  armour,  some  in   poor  aad 

dirty  attire.     Here  is  a  wedding  procession  in  long  array; 

the  child  bridegroom  (riding  on  an  elephant)  clad    in  goU, 

and  attended   by  servants  with  peacock  feathers  ;    follovtd 

by  elephants  with  painted  faces,  and  led  horses  also  pain'.td. 

and  gaily-dressed  folk  of  all  ages,  including  m«uiy  chiMrcn, 

and  {>coplc  bearing  trays  of  brilliant  (lowers  and   presents 

of  all    kinds;    and  bands  of  noisy  and   discordant   mu»c; 

and  nautch  girls  dancing  on  elevated  platforms ;  and  cndleu 

"  tag-rag  and  bob-tail."     From  these  child-marriages  comes  a 

vast  proportion  of  the  evils  pervading  Indian  society,     ^at 

is  a  procession  in  which  some  grandee  is  borne  along  by  meat 

in  scarlet,  some  running  before  him,  proclaiming   his  liiJo 

as  Light  of  the  Nations,  Giver  of  Bkead  tx)  tui 

Hungry.  Rewarder  ok   Merit,  and  AsvLtM   of  tiiE 

Poor  ;  while  others  attend  with  cftauvrits^  to  keep  the  flies 

off.     More  elephants  pass  by,  decked  out  in  the  most  costly 

manner  with  rich  cloths,  lace,  and  fringe  ;  while  their  ho^'dahs 

some  of  which  are  shaded  by  great  crimson  umbrellas  w 

covered  with  shawls  of  Cashmere,  and  filled  with  princes  aitd 

tiobles  returning,  no  doubt,  from  a  visit  to  the  Govcn» 

General.     Other  such  princes  are  riding  on  Arabian  hoi 

with  gay  and  golden  trappings.     Here  and  there  may  be  seen 

a  palanquin  and  its  bearers,  conveying,  we  may  suppose,  some 

lady  of  rank  ;  and  here,  on  the  other  hand,  some  [loor  woaun 

*  W'c  did  nnt,  unfortunatelyi  SC'C  the  King  htmsrtf.     We  \t*T%\.  tint 

Drlhi  and  at  Lucknow  the  apr^""  '  '"  ' '  ""   '* ''  "  '" ' 

drums,    which   wiini   .-dl   other    ; 

t^|f>i).ti')l:i  -    :.^i-    .liisi'll      ..mi    ill' 


1  WhUJfi,  ma<lc  i>i  tltt:  Uil  ol  tiic  yuk  (iKt  LOi  ui  JtuUit). 
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foot,  wrapped  around  \nth  a  sheet  which  conceals  all  but 
her  eyes.  Now  a  string  of  camels  with  merchandise  occupies 
the  way  on  one  side  the  road,  and  a  train  of  bullock-carts 
on  the  other.  Here  is  a  little  flock  of  goats  going  along  the 
edge  of  the  highway.  Here,  now,  is  a  little  group  of  snake- 
charmers,  and  there  some  conjurers  and  fire-eaters,  who 
attract  crowds  of  idlers  around  them.  Flocks  of  pigeons — 
very  handsome  birds — arc  now  flying  around  us,  guided,  as 
lit  seeois,  by  Httle  red  flags  which  men  are  waving  on  the 
Tiousclops.  Here  is  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  proclaiming 
his  message  and  distributing  tracts.  Now  another  and  yet 
another  wedding  procession  pass ;  and  now  some  native  car- 
riages, draped  with  scarlet  and  drawn  by  milk-white  oxen, 
from  the  curtains  of  which  peep  forth  fair  but  frail  occu- 
pants. Here,  on  the  other  hand,  are  some  women  mixing 
mortar,  and  others  carrying  bricks  to  a  building  just  by  in 
course  of  erection.  We  turn  a-side  and  look  at  the  shops, 
many  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  mean  and  unattractive. 
Mere,  however,  is  a  goldsmith's ;  he  is  making  a  necklace. 
The  goldsmiths  of  Delhi  excel,  jjcrhaps,  all  others  ;  and  the 
champac  necklaces  made  here  (which  derive  tlicir  name  firom 
the  flower  they  resemble)  are  masterpieces  of  art.  So  also 
are  the  specimens  of  engravers*  work  here  to  be  seen."  Here 
are  dealers  in  precious  stones,  who  will  show  you  rare  and 

"  Some  specimens  of  seal  en^ravinj? — peculiarly  a  Mahommedan  art — 
t*-hich  were  sent  from  Delhi  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prioce  Consort,  and 
»hovvii  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  were  thus  noticed  at  the  time: 
"Thc>*  arc  the  production  of  Budr-oo-deen  Ulee  Klian.  the  wcll-kno«ii 
chief  of  seal-cuttcr3  in  Delhi,  who  has  supplied  all  the  highest  authorities 
for  ycurs,  has  been  raised  tu  the  rank  of  a  noble  by  the  King,  and  has  now* 
exhausted  his  skill  in  producing  these  cht/s  ttirnzfrc.  The  seal  for  Her 
Majesty  is  a  curneliaii,  with  the  corners  neatly  cut  off,  the  size  about  one 
iocn  square.     Ou  it  is  cut  what,  translated,  runs  thus . — 

"just  Monarch  of  the  World,  .is  Solomon  in  niagnificence,  with  a  court 
like  Saturn.  Empress  of  the  Age.  SoixTeign  of  the  Seas.  The  Source  of 
Bcneficencf.'.  By  ih'-  >irace  of  Gi>d  Queen  of  Kngland  and  Ireland.  Ruler 
j,f  ^i,,.  L,,,...!,inis  oi  Hindostan.     Defender  of  the  Faith  of  Christ,  the  great 

O"-  !■!." 

i'riiice  Albert  I*  of  the  same  size,  but  cut  on  bloodstone,  to 
tht  tr  — 

hed,  by  the  aid  of  God.  The  noblest  of  the  family  of 
Bnutawuk.  (lie  honoured  companion  of  the  Queen.  Prince,  higliest  in 
rank,  j;rr;-t  in  dij;tii(y.  the  chief  10  excellence  of  the  English  Court,  Albert 
Fr*'  '-'9  Kinaiiuel," 

1  d  two  beautiful  emeralds  for  seal  rings  to  be  pre* 

iii  by  niniiitdt  ii^  ::[ieciiueusol  his  art ;  one  for  the  Queen,  tlirec-clghths 
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almost  priceless  jewels,  and  gold  work  set  with  gctns  after  a 
style  peculiar  to  Delhi.*  Here  arc  ivorj^-carvers  and  pojntos 
on  ivory.  The  Delhi  painters  are  the  best  in  India.f  are 
all  Mahommcdans,  and  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  thme 
formerly  attached  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul.  Of  the 
art  of  painting  in  general  in  India  much  cannot  be  said  ni 
commendation.  Yet,  as  MuUharji  says,  "  it  was  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  two  thousand  years  ago.  and  portraits  wot 
then  executed  with  care  and  minuteness.     It  was  even  sd 

of  an  inch  in  length  by  two-eighths  in  breadthi  on  which  is  t>eautif ally  cat, 
when  rendered  into  Kitglish  from  the  Hindostance: — 

"  Sovereign  of  the  sea  and  land.  The  just,  by  the  fiavour  oi"  Qgd. 
Governor  of  the  world  (or  the  several  climates).     Queen  Mctoria." 

The  other,  for  Prince  Albert,  is  of  the  sainc  size,  but  has  simply  Ar 
Christian  name. 

"  A  native  is  very  fond  of  wearing  a  plain  silver  ring  on  the  Utile  fiogs. 
with  a  !«tone  on  the  top,  on  whirh  is  engraved  hts  own  naini-  <-i<l  ■•omfr 
times  that  of  the  god  he  particularly  worships,  if  the  man  :  n 

They  usually  stamp  any  petition  they  may  have  to  send  to  ai  ^,  nan 
uith  it.  by  putting  Hinuostan  ink  on  the  seal,  u'etting  the  papcT,  nA 
pressing  the  seal  down   upon  it-'* — Fanny  Parks. 

*  *'  The  principal  stones  used  arc  diamonds,  rubies,  onyxes,  romcttuit 
emeralds,  turquoise,  jadcstone,  serpentines,  agates,  jaspers;  marbles.  <lt 
After  the  goldsmith  has  finished  his  work  the  article  goes  to  i!i'    ■  r  go 

be  enamelled  ow  the  back,  and  then  it  comes  tu  the  setter  of  n  Ihi 

is  the  headquarters  of  this  Industry,  and  Mr.  Kiplirtg  mAk<*s  tii'*  Viiio^nsc 
remarks  on  the  subject :  '  Another  speciality  of  Delhi  is  ihi:  incnistaiiiia 
of  jade  with  patterns  of  which  the  stem  work  is  it-  ■  '  '  t  t|  the  lc»w» 
and  flowers  in  garnets,  rubies,  diamonds,  etc.     Tli"-  ra  of  AjfiUn, 

the  hilts  of  swords  and  daggers,  the  heads  of  v.  .^     and  CW 

curious  crutch-tike  handle  of  the  Gosnin's  or  Bair  1  aBcette) 

staff,  also  called  a  Hairagi.arc,  with  lockets  and  bro  -  -h  *»««. 

llie  usual  application  of  tins  costly  and  beautiful  work.     iL.j>  j1 

splinter  of  ruby  or  diamond  may  not  be  intrinsically  wortfi  s  ■  <4 

tlie  effect  of  such  work  as  a  whole  is  often  very  rich.     T!  •! 

formerly  often  called  upcm   to  set  stones  so  that  they  "^ 

jewelled  cloths.  Kor  this  purptisc.  as  when  the  stone  u.i 
upon  another,  as  with  minute  diamonds  nr  pearls  on 
common  Delhi  fonn-^or  on  jade,  he  works  with  gold  fm 
small  chiscl-likc  tools  and  fine  agutc  bumtshcri,  Th'- 
■eltincs,  whirh  leave  the  underside  of  n  stone  r!.  --  ' 
from  Kurnpean  work.     There  is  no  dodge  of  the  I- 

as  tinted  foil  bnckin^  for  inferior  stones,  ur  Ht^' 

form  nne.  that  is  not  known  to  the  Delhi  vvorli 

t  A  strange  tale  is  (old  by  SIcrman  ohftut 

^Rajah  Jrvnn    Knm.   an  cxrellcnt   portrait  pai:  1 

reeahle  person,  who  had  been  ►  n»'n.j.  ■!  to  \ 
iftcr  the  \\Vi\  few  sittings  Ihr 
ladii^t;      Tlir  ncvt  timn  th''  p 
r-  .r- 

uuiliuud  uiU  liju^  CMikUuuc  lu  icpuM:  uudLi  tU^t  ui  yuui  .Maj* 
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fore  this  ticnc,  when  the  Buddhist  religion  was  supreme  in 
ndia.  At  this  period  there  was  a  School  of  Painters  in  the 
middle  country,  then  one  in  the  west,  in  Rajputana.  Subse- 
quently the  Eastern  School  was  founded  in  Bengal,  and  the 
.  Northern  Schools  in  Nepal  and  Kashmir,  while  South  India 
^Bftvas  pruud  in  the  fame  of  its  master-painters  Jaya,  Parajaya, 
^^knd  Vijaya.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a  vestige  of  the  ancient 
H5)ainters  nf  India  exists  at  the  present  day  except  that  executed 
by  the  Buddhists  on  the  walls  of  the  Ajanta  cave  temples. 
With  her  other  glories  that  of  painting  has  departed  from 
I  India."  Here  arc  some  beautiful  specimens  of  glazed  pottery 
^h^are.  This,  loo,  is  exclusively  Mahommedan  work.  Some 
^^hops  are  brilliant  with  the  shining  brass  and  copper  vessels 
so  much  used  by  the  natives  in  domestic  life,  and  the  brass 
and  copper  smiths  of  Delhi  seem  particularly  skilful.  Armour 
nd  chain  mail,  swords,  shields,  battle-axes,  maces,  spike  clubs 
steel  inlaid  with  brass,  and  such-like  curios,  are  here.* 
Delhi  is  the  most  famous  mart  for  the  shawls  of  Cashmere 
d  superb  embroidery  of  India.t  It  is  also  the  great  depot 
the  crafts  of  gold  lace-weaving,  spangle-making,  and  all  the 
des  conncctc-d  with  silver-gilt  wire-weaving  and  gilt  tlircad  ; 
nd  here  you  have  specimens  of  all  these.  Here  are  toys  in 
abundance  for  children  of  ail  ages ;  ivory  carvings,  lac  oma- 
cnls,  and  bracelets.     Here  is  a  variety  of  carved  woodwork.} 

1  the  Eiinperor;  "men  must  have  sh.idoiv's,  but  there  is  surely 

\\  for  plncing  them  immediately  tinder  their  noses.     The  ladies 

rill  not  allow  mine  to  be  put  there.     They  say  it  looks  as  if  I  had  been 

ting  siiutf  jiU  my  life,  and  it  certainly  has  a  most  litthy  appearance; 

It  is  all  awry,  as  1  told  you  when  you  began  upon  it."     'I  he  rajah 

ligetl  to  remove  from  under  the  imperial  and  ccjtainly  \'ery  noble 

^hc  shadow  uhJch  he  had  thon;;ht  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

The   iittrvKiuctinn  nf  photography,"  says    Mr.  Kipling,   *■  is  gradually 

-incinc  ..bout  a  change  in  Delhi  miniatures.     The  artists  are  ready  to 

n  colour  any  portrait  that  may  be  given  them;  and  although 

ihe  hitrdness  of  delinition  and  a  certain  inky  quiilit)'  uf  the 

MdowH  of  some  photographs  are  intensified,  murh  of  their  work  in  this 

ic  is  admirable. 

•  "The  manufacture  of  arms  in  India  is  dying  oat.     Its  days  are  past. 
»wfl  and  Anow«,  s^vords  and  da^crs,  matchlocks  and  pistols,  arc  no  longer 
any  use,  with  the  universal  peace  now  reigning  in  India." — Afukharji. 
+  It  n-ill  be  r»membered  that  the  courts  of  Imperial  Rome  glittered  uith 
■  ^  of  Pelhi. 

lity  in  car\cd  sandal  wood  and  ebony  boxes  set 

iiiY^i  1  'tjiin  uiiiiiuiuit^%  and  bound  with  silver  or  plated  brass.    These 

rording  to  size  and  number  uf  paintings,  from  R».2-8  tu  R5'.25  each." 

iS 
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There  is  a  capmaker,  who  sells  those  light  and  gay  cover 
for  the  head,  of  coloured  muslins,  silk,  and  tinsel,  which 
fops  all  around  us  arc  wearing.     Here  is  a  tailor's  ;  ar^in 
street,  now  wc  think  of  it,  must  have  lived  the  \»ery  dWi 
whose  presumption  and  punishment  arc  recorded  in  illust 
tion  of  tlie  sagacity  of  the  elephant  ;  for  being,  as  will 
remembered,  in  the  habit  of  treating  one  of  that  species 
passed  his  shop  daily  to  some  little  indulgence,  he  one  *U\' 
a  fit  of  ill-humour  thrust  his  needle  into  il.>  trunk,  and  bade 
be  gone,  in  compliance  with  which  the  creature  went  Its 
but  on  returning  some  time  after  filled  its  trunk  fron»  a 
of  dirty  water,  and  discharged  the  whole  over  the  offender  aod 
his  surroundings.     Here  is  a  shoemaker's,  where  slippers  d 
gay  colours,  turned  up  at  the  toes,  and  some  for  ladies  witi 
gay  and  embroidered  *  toc-pieccs,  may  be  purchased.     Here. 
are  corn-dealers,  sitting  among  their  grain,  which  is 
all  around  them.     Here,  under  a  tree,  is  a   writer^  who 
inditing  a  letter  for  a  passer-by.     Fruit  and  sweetmeat 
abound.     Now  and  then  we  may  see  a  bkitstU  passing 
carrying  his  goat-skin  full  of  water,  which  he  conveys  to 
neighbouring  houses,  or  allows  those  who  ask  him  to 
from   with  their  joined  hands.     And  here  is  the  shop  of 
native  doctor,  who  may   be  seen  amid  his  shelves.  dn»i 
and  bottles,  serving  out   medicines  lo  his  customers.     H< 
are  dyers  dipping  clotlu  in  pots  of  day  or  brass  cocttatnii 
the  wished-for  colouring,  and  calico  printers  stamping 

•  Delhi  is  celebrated  fnr  its  trade  in  embroidered  sho«».      "  TIw  wr»-'* 
of  patterns  and  sliapeg,"  says  Mr.  Kipling,    "  Is  remarkable.  e»»n 
coiiniry  where  fantasy  runs  riot.     Nothing  could  be  prcttii-r  .".  -f. 

than  sume  of  the  slippers  made  for  native  ladies'  u-ejr,  cu-  ■  ii 

seed  pearls,  usually  false,  with  s]k*»nElr9  and  <■•-"    ■    -    lv  <h   \^*^A  *&. 
silver   thread,   and    inlaid   with  red,  binck,  or  rrcn   (eaihrr  n 

decorative  patterns.     Gilded  and  pih-ered  leathi  :  ,.._,,  as«d.     So^ 

times  gold  and  silver  embroideo'  is  worked  on  cloth  on-ct  a  tw^s  * tf  leailka: 
Men's  shoes  arc  often  no  less  eUbnrate."     In   jSi^'.:.  ;u  ..jrdint?  i..Wt  H 
Baden-PowcU,  Delhi  exported  shoes  to  the 
yearly.     It  is  probable  that  the  trade  hn?  n" 
for  the  railway  has  opened   new  inur 
Puniaiib  are  now  made  c.f^..  The  M.tIj 
l<»t  ■       iiird  up.     r 

r<  ff strain  < 

//, 
/.. 

fftf,   •'••'(    •'■■fi'in  \  /(j"i  M'  mill    \/Ti'i  .\  iij   nuii^-r  muKe  ti-fim    rif    M(    f.-ffT 
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goods  with  little  cloth  patterns.  Some  shops  have  English 
i^s.  and  sell  English  beer,  cheese,  and  confcctionc^)^  English 
'oadcioths,  and  English  cottons !  These  arc  chiefly  for  the 
!e  of  Europeans,  but  most  of  the  shops  are  entirely  for  the 
ttives ;  and,  as  those  who  arc  wealthy  among  the  people 
►pear  to  desire  little  more  than  to  deck  themselves  in 
ixurious  apparel  and  revel  in  the  indulgence  of  the  senses, 
"*  establishments "  employed  in  preparing  and  providing 
their  requirements  are  by  far  the  more  numerous. 
But  we  pass  on.  The  balconies  and  roofs  of  the  houses, 
laded  by  curtains  and  draperies,  appear  alive  with  occupants 
igaged  in  conversation,  lounging  at  their  ease,  or  surveying, 
lile  they  inhale  the  perfumed  hookah,  the  animated  scene 
rneath  them.  All  this  is  of  course  accompanied  by  a  din 
and  bustle  indescribable.  The  ear  is  not  less  confused  than 
the  eye.  The  ceaseless  hum  of  traffic  and  talk,  the  cries  of 
the  strolling  or  stationary  street-sellers,  the  dinjmming  of 
tom-toms,  the  tink-a-tink  of  wandering  minstrels,  the  jingling 
and  chanting  of  dancing-girls,  the  loud  laughter  of  the  gay, 
le  clamour  of  the  beggar  for  alms,  the  trumpeting  of  clc- 
tnts,  tJie  roaring  and  groaning  of  camels,  the  passing  every 
low  and  then  of  noisy  bands  of  music,  the  calls  of  the  muezzins 
the  minarets  of  the  mosques  to  prayer, — -all  unite  together 
one  deafening  racket,  hubbub,  and  hullabaloo.*     Mingled 

*  How  dif!eTent  from  this  was  llie  scene  .ifier  the  siege  in  1857  (when  the 

-  were  driven  out>  as  depicted  by  a  visitor:  *'  My  curiosity  led 

my  lantern,  and  go  down  the  Chandni  Cliouk.     All  was  as  still 

I  'J'  ,iLii  ,  Indft-d  the  silence  was  dreadful.     Not  a  ray  of  light  anywhere 

[Crjit  the  sohtary  one  I  carried.     Not  a  human  being  to  be  seen.     Kvery 

It  whether  of  shop  or  pri\*ate  house.  lying  open  or  proslratc  on  the 

lent.     I  entered  hvc  or  six  shops.     No  words  could  d'*scribe  the 

-benches  knocked   to  destrnclion,    the  remnants  of  the  wares  m 

infusion  on  the  ground,  ihe   halls  and  floors  poked  open   by  the 

•cckcrs.     One  was  a  native  dtotor's  shop;  there  were  his  drawers 

out  to  see  what  tliey  contained — half  the  b<»(tlfs  still  on  tJie  shelves, 

»^  the  f^t  nvrrturned  and  smashed.     Everj'Uiing  valuable  in  each  case 

'I  oH",  and  there  lay  the  worthless  remnants,  boxes,  wares, 

intl  papers,  all  torn  lo  pieces  on  the  (loi>rs.  where  in  some 

ifjn  u  htaxy  tcrmentatiun  was  going  on,  causing  an  insupportable  smell. 

"     the  flaijs  in  front   were  orcasionally  torn  up.     The  wrctcJicd  cats 

■  jlmut,  and  the  poor  dogs  howlerl  mounifuUy  in  the 

ihh  Wits  helhi^'  the  bttHtdy  city  / ' — nnJ  this  ^vits  her 

raiher  would  I  see  a  city  knocked  down  and  covered  in  its  own 

ChAn  behold  a  seme  like  this.     A  tomb  ur  HercuUnciun  can  bc 

intcmplflled  with  interest ;  but  Delhi  is  now  tike  att  open  gravt  rifled  of  its 
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with  this  are  the  strong  smell  of  tobacco,  rancid  oil,  garlic, 
odours  innumerable  and  indescribable.  And  then  tbc 
which  this  great  concourse  raises  in  the  air  (and  to  stcrms 
of  which  Delhi  seems  as  liable  as  Cawnpore),  and  the  flioc 
\)\^  flies  \*  Delhi  is  said  to  be  also  a  very  hot  place  in 
summer  ;t  it  is  warm  even  now  I 

Strangest,  it  seems  to  us,  of  all  the  strange  features  of 
unparalleled  scene  is  the  sight  of  the  pale  sons  of  the  disi 
West  mingling  in  the  mighty  throng.     The  Roman  legit 
looked  not  less  at  home  in  the  cities  of  Thrace,  of  Macedoni 
or  Greece,     The  burgesses  of  old  Delhi  knew  nothing  of 
race,  and  would   have  searched   in  vain  their  streets, 
bazaars,  their  serais,  the  houses  of  their  nobles,  the  pal 
of  their  princes,  for  a  single  "  Fcringhcc"     What  wouki 
their  wonder  could  they  now  awake,  and  meet  them  in 
not  as  strangers  attracted  by  the  reputation  and   wealth 
their  capital,  sojourning  among  tliem  on  sufTcrancr. 
the  lords  of  the  land  ! 

The  fame  of  our  countrymen,  we  may  rcinind   the 

omamenls.  and  in  its  dishoriuiircd  condition  lying  bare  to  '  '  '-. 

No  wonder  that  lis  excluded  Maliummedoii  population,  as  ih-  .  ' 

its  x'icinity,  say,   "This  is  a  worse  punisbmcnt  than  cvu  ■  '■ 

Shah.     He  jzave  up  the  city  to  massacre  aud  pillage  for  .  . 

then  all  was  over,  and  the  sun-iving  inhabitants  n-tiimcd  it.  tbcix  huiso 

and  employment*),  aiid  everything  went  on  as  before.     Tli«  EogUiA 

no  such  vengeance ;  but  they  drove  us  out,  and  mouth  after  mt 

keep  us  excluded,  and  ^lill  not  let  us  return.'     I  have  no 

language  concctly  represents  their  feelings.     This  d-^^-^'--*   » 

them,  this  calm,  quiet,  and  lur.tinued  investigation  ol  : 

authorities;  this  searching  out  and  bringing  to  jiivt:, 

tlie  ouirdge?  of  May  and  June  ;  this  dischniin^tio 

most  suspected  wretches  in  its  power,  tn  whom  n 

of  proving  their  innocence  lone  trial  alone  havinc  II 

their  prompt  execution  when  proved  guilty ;  this  w. 

friends  from  enemies,  and  to  take  care  that  only  ihc  ^ 

this,  together  with  the  disposition  of  the  Governmvnt 

reward  fidelity,  is  producing  an  immense  impressmn.     ' 

the  rash  and  indiscriminate  mode  of  Oripnlal  despolisn , 

estimation  resources  and  justice  and  \    ' 

which  it  is  therefore  folly  and  madti' 

sutne,  the  Uift  rviv' 1.-  .    .   . 

*  It  would  n»l, 

to  bofall  Delhi  thrfi  ..,.,'! i.,  ..,j.;-.w  iw.....  «..<^  . 

inhabitants  were  nbltged  to  quit  on  account  o(  the     ' 

WIT''     IH-l-llfl    'i      VT.'illl 


•re  of  course  cooler  than  tiicir  nrdmary  dwrJ^luig-iiuuM- 
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lad  reached  Delhi  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.     Yet  it 
was  but  as  the  sighing  of  the  distant  breeze,  faintly  heard  and 
forgotten.     After  a  while  more  distinct  and  frequent  intelli- 
gence of  their  achievements  arrived  in  the  Imperial  City,  and 
some  of  them  were  said  to  have  cro.ssed  the  mighty  waters 
tand  to  have  been  seen  in  the  Archipelago.     Years,  however, 
rolled  on,  but  none  approached  the  capital  ;    and  they  were 
again  almost  forgotten,  when   it  was  reported    that  certain 
'foreign  merchants  from  Aleppo  and  Bagdad  had  passed  down 
the  Tigris  to  Ormus,  and  thence  on  to  Goa,  whence  they  had 
made  their  way  to  Agra  and  I^hore.     Stil!  they  came  not  to 
>elhi.     After  the  close  of  another  half-century  (during  which 
^thcy  were  scvcnil  times  heard  of  as  trading  in  the  Indian  seas 
[«nd  engaged  in  contests  with  other  foreigners)  it  was  known 
[in  the  city  that  the  Emperor  had  issued  a  firman  permitting 
them  to  establish  factories  in  his  dominions.     In  a  few  years 
lore  an  ambassador  was  announced  as  being  on  his  way  to 
le  metropolis  ;  the  Emperor,  however,  was  at  Ajmere,  and 
thither   the   envoy  turned   to   meet   him,   and   had   a   mo.st 
favourable  reception.     His  object  was  to  obtain  redress  for 
le  alleged  grievances  suffered  by  the  English  traders  at 
ISurat  and  Ahmedabad,  and  he  was  promised  full  satisfaction, 
'ime  again  rolled  on,  and  for  another  seventy  years  little  was 
:nown,  save  by  rumour,  in  Delhi  of  the  English.     It  was  under- 
tood,  however,  that  they  were  employed  in  perpetual  struggles 
ith  other  Europeans,  and  even  with  the  people  of  the  Pro- 
inccs,  and  a  decree  was  issued  that  they  should  be  expelled 
from  Hindostan.     But  they  were  soon  allowed  to  come  back, 
id  a  commercial  mission  from  Calcutta  by-and-by  reached 
he  capital ;  it  would  have  returned  with  its  purpose  unaccom- 
'   however,  had  not  the  Kmi>eror,  as  it  was  on  the  point 
iig,  been  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  which  baffled 
skill  of  the  native  physicians.    The  advice  of  a  surgeon  at- 
:d  to  the  embassy  was  .solicited  and  given  ;  the  Emperor 
rered,  and  conceded  in  gratitude  the  objects  of  the  mission. 
'rom  this  time,  we  may  presume,  the  jjeople  of  Delhi  became 
Jtter  acquainted  with  our  countrymen,  of  whom,  nevertheless, 
icy  saw  but  little  till  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
icy  now  know  them  somewhat  more  intimately,  and  have 
obliged  to  resign  themselves  into  their  hands. 
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The  commerce  of  this  city  is  considerable.  It2$  sii 
indeed,  qualifies  it  to  become  a  great  inland  mart  for  the 
interchange  of  the  various  productions  of  peninsular  Jodia, 
and  the  countries  to  the  north  and  west.  A  regular  trade  is 
carried  on  between  Delhi  and  Cashmere,  whence  immeoK 
quantities  of  shawls  arc  brought  to  Delhi.  A  shawl  fact«> 
with  weavers  from  Cashmere  was  a  few  years  ago  cstabliUwd 
here.  There  has  also  been  a  considerable  traffic  with  d 
whence  horses,  ponies,  furs,  shawls,  chintzes,   t-  *  fr 

madder, and  assaftttida  have  been  imported.     Pi . 
too,  form  a  considerable  branch  of  trade. 

But  we  have  passed  through  the  Chandni  Chouk#5 
have  now  before  us  the  Jl'MMA  Mi;sjll»,  "the  largest 
handsomest  place  of  Mahommedan  worship/'  say»  Bishop 
Heber,  "  in  Jill  India,  and  far  exceeding  anything  of  the  Iciwi 
in  Moscow."  A  perfect  specimen  of  the  Byzantinc-Aiabic 
style,  it  occupied  Shah  Jchan  six  years  in  building,  b  said 
to  have  cost  ;t  100,000,  and  will  accommodate  at  once  I2j 
worshippers.  Standing  on  a  rocky  eminence  forming 
square  terrace  of  1400  yards,  paved  with  red  stone 
with  marble,  it  has  a  large  marble  tank  or  reservoir 
fountains,  in  the  centre,  filled  with  clear  water,  in  which  the 
people  bathe  their  heads,  feet,  and  hands  before  pra>'cr ; 
whole  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  an  open-arched  coloi 
of  fine  red  stone,  with  octagonal  pavilions  at  conv^crnicnt 
tances.  It  is  entered  by  three  lofty  arched  gateways,  ascent ' 
which  is  gained  by  three  magnificent  pyramidal  stone  si 
of  many  broad  and  easy  steps :  the  finest  of  these  gaicwaj 
looks  towards  Mecca.  The  quadrangle  is  grand  in  the 
trcme  ;  and  when  filled  with  its  thousands  of  worshippers 
it  is  every  Friday — listening,  as  they  sit,  each  on  his  scpanuc 
slab  of  the  pavement,  to  the  Moulvce  who  addresses 
from  his  marble  pulpit  ;  or  silently  following  his  guii 
their  devotions,  as  he  directs  or  signals  to  ihem  to 
kneel,  or  fall  prostrate, — must  afford  an  impressive  9\iCQ\ 

•  Mr.  M.  E.  Grant  r)iiff  saj-s  :  "  I(  hrougbl  10  my  mrmcify  the 
famous  lines  ol  Alfred  i)r  Miisact ; — 

'  O  Chrirt  I  je  nc  suis  pu  ilc  c«» 
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as  indeed  do  ihc  thousands  hurrying  to  and  from  the  mosque, 
and  the  elephants,  camels,  horses,  and  carriages  gathered  in 
the  street  below.  Sometimes  tlic  dead,  xvrapped  in  white  tinen^ 
and  laid  upon  their  diets — waiting  t/ieir  funeral  service  and 
interment— fcrttt  a  part  of  the  congregation.  Women,  however, 
arc  not  permitted  to  be  present;  they  have  to  perform  their 
devotions  at  home ;  or,  if  they  enter  the  mosque,  it  must  be 
when  the  men  are  not  there.  ("  Practically  wo^nen^  according  to 
the  Mahommcdnns^  have  no  souls  :  tltey  are  the  choticls  ofvten**) 
The  Mosque  itself — which  enjoys  the  envied  privilege  of  pre- 
serving a  hair  of  the  head  of  the  Prophet,  and  several  articles 
of  his  apparel,  together  with  some  valuable  manuscripts ; 
and  presents  on  the  western  side  a  front  of  fine  red  sandstone 
relieved  by  a  pure  transparent  white  marble  embroidered 
with  arabesques,  with  cornices  extending  along  the  whole 
building  inscribed  ^vith  passages  from  the  Koran  in  black 
marble  (including  altogether,  it  is  said,  the  whole  book) — 
stands  at  the  back  of  this  splendid  court,  is  261  feet  long, 
and  is  entered  by  three  noble  archways,*  surmounted  by 
three  magnificent  domes  of  white  marble  intersected  by 
black  stripes,  and  crowned  with  richly-gilt  ornaments  ;  while 
at  each  end  of  the  mosque  rises  a  lofty  minaret  of  alternate 
red  stone  and  black  marble,  with  projecting  galleries  of  white 


Kt  je  reste  dcbout,  soils  tes  sacr£s  portiques, 

Quand  tua  peuple  fidvie,  aatour  dcs  noirs  arceaux, 
Se  coarbe  en  tnumiumtit  sous  le  vent  <le  cantitjues, 

Comme  au  souffle  du  Nord  ud  ]X-uplc  dc  roscflux. 
Jc  nc  croi«.  pas.  O  Christ,  a  ta  parole  SAJnte, 

Je  suis  vcnu  irop  tanl  dans  un  moiide  trop  vicux, 
D  un  siccle  saas  cs^Kiir,  nail  un  Mccle  sans  crainte, 

Lcs  comt'tcs  du  n6trc  ont  depcuplc  Ics  ctcux.*  " 


I  Mr.  DufTadds:  "On  the  last  Friday  in  Ramazaii,  when  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  people  assemble,  and  the  whole  mighty  enclosure  is  filled, 
il  mtifll  he-  one  ut  (he  great  spectacles  of  t}te  world  :  but  sound  is  wanting. 

» There  is  no  '  vent  dc  cantiqurs.'  I^ohably  the  voices  of  a  \'a3l  multitude 
repeating  the  responses  would  give  something  of  the  same  elTect,  but  a 
lew  thousand  are  lost  in  the  vast  space." 
•  The  pointfii  arch  is  very  observable.  "If  not  its  inventors,"  says 
Wr  FcTgusson.  in  his  valuable  "  Handbook  of  Architecture,"  "  die 
Saracens  were  the  tirst  to  make  known  the  pointed  arch  to  the  architects 
tof  Etirn|w,  and  Ihc  builders  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
I  I.  like  their  predec»?<'5org,  by  the  hints  derived  from  those  of  other 

h\ch  were  adaptrd  and  made  their  own,  without  derogating  trom 
tut  of  the  new  style,  and  without  their  builders  thinking  them- 

sch  1  d  by  adopting  what  was   beautiful  and  suited  to  their 

wai.ir- 
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marble,  and  bghl  octagonal  pavilions  of  the  same;  it  is 
paved  within  with  slabs  of  white  marble  ;  the  roof.  walU. 
and  pulpit  arc  also  of  white  marble.  We  have  here,  indeed, 
a  dream  in  marble  and  stone,  a  triumphant  achicvemctn 
of  splendid  genius!  Altogether  the  Jumma  Musjid  at  Dclhi 
is  the  proudest  edifice  of  Indo-Mahommedanism  :  solemn, 
grand,  and  beautiful,  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  pagodu  of 
Hindooism  at  Benares.  Majestically  soaring  above  all 
other  great  edifices  in  this  peerless  city,  it  testifies  that  Go 
IS  One  and  that  Mahommed  IS  His  PuoPHET,  It  will  be; 
remembered  that  this  is  the  faith  (initiated  by  Mahommed) 
which  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  rejecting  Judaism  on 
the  one  hand  and  Christianity  on  the  other,  declared  its  own 
supremacy  and  its  authority  to  compel  universal  submt&sioa 
to  its  standard  ;  that,  associating  prayer,  fasting,  aim 
and  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  (the  birthplace  of  the  Pro; 
with  polygamy,  legalised  slavery,  and  the  promise  of  a 
sensuous  paradise,  it  easily  won  the  hearts  of  the  iro- 
pressionable  and  valorous  sons  of  Ishmael,  who,  springi' 
up  sword  in  hand,  and  giving  only  the  alternative  of  Hcquics- 
cence  or  extermination,  swept  through  Arabia,  and  led  oat 
thence  its  thousands  of  enthusiastic  proselytes  to  the  conqi 
of  the  world  ;  that  in  the  course  of  a  century  it  extended 
victories  over  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  Hg>i>t,  and 
subsequently  from  the  highlands  of  Thibet  and  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  Atlantic  ;  and  that  this  self-appointed  avenger 
of  Heaven  on  idolatry  at  the  same  time  exercised  by  tbe 
genius  of  its  earliest  disciples  the  most  favourable  inAucftce 
on  human  culture,  and  exhibited  its  powers  in  mathcniatJ0 
and  astronomy,  in  chemistry  and  the  arts,  in  medicine, 
music,  in  a  wondrous  literature,  and  in  a  splendid  and  u 
architecture.  Nevertheless,  it  lh  a  stereotyped  and  non-clikitk 
religion  ;  the  same  from  age  to  age,  without  the  power  Of 
possibility  of  adaptation  or  expansion  ;  standing  ever, 
were,  with  unsheathed  sword  ready  to  cut  dowii 
worshipi>cr  of  images,  and  to  impose  its  creed  on 
unbeliever  in  its  doctrines ;  and  only  restrained  Trom  vi< 
in  India  by  the  presence  of  a  stronger  arm  than  its 
Here,  in  Dclhi.  it  has  crushed  Hind<x)ism  bcncatli  its 
"It   is  by   i-hedding   their  own    blood,"  »aid   U»c   En 
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KVkbar,  himself  a  Mahommedan,  "  that  the  Christians  have 
iropagatcd  their  truths  all  over  the  world  ;  and  it  is  by 
bedding  the  blood  of  others  that  Mahommcdanism  has 
irevailed  in  the  East."  *  It  is  a  proud  and  cruel  and  re- 
morseless religion.  The  Mahommedans  hate  the  Christians, 
and  few  of  them  become  converted  to  our  faith.  Yet  we 
have  some  converts,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  we  shall  have  many  more. 

We  are  told  tliat  the  BucKRA  Eadk,  or  Day  of  Sacrifice, 
in  commemoration  of  Abraham's  offerint^  up  his  son,  is  ob- 
served annually  at  Delhi  (on  the  tenth  day  of  the  last  month 
of  the  Mahommedan  year)  with  great  solemnity.  A  fine 
camel  is  provided,  and  conducted  to  the  Eade  Gate.  Thither 
tlie  King  in  his  royal  robes,  accompanied  by  hi.s  Court  and 
guards,  repairs,  in  grand  procession,  on  elephants  and  horses 
L^nagni6cently  decorated,  going  through  the  old  city.  On 
^l^rriving  at  their  destination,  all  dismount ;  prayers  are  offered ; 
and  the  King  then  proceeds  to  the  spot  where  the  camel 
>as  been  placed  and  secured  to  a  stake  in  a  kneeling  posture, 
ith  its  head  also  fastened,  so  that  it  can  offer  no  resistance, 
sharp  spear  is  handed  to  the  King,  with  which  he  advances 
the  camel  and  pierces  it  to  the  heart.  His  Majesty  dicn 
lires  to  his  royal  tent ;  the  Court  assemble  round  him  ;  and 
piece  of  the  flesh  of  the  camel — which  has  meanwhile  been 
Ircsscd — is  presented  by  the  King  to  each  guest,  and  eaten 
|n  solemn  silence  in  memory  of  the  offering  referred  to. 

Our  camp   is  visited    by  great  numbers  of  natives,  who 

come  out  to  see  it.     Many  box-wallahs,  loo,  favour  us  with 

j.hcir  presence,  bringing,  for  sale  among  the  officers  and  their 

idies,  bracelets,  earrings,   necklaces,   brooches,   rings,  ivory 

tedallions  set  in  gold  with  portraiLs  of  the  Great  Moguls, 

Lintings    of    buildings,    etc.,    in     Delhi,    Agra,    and    other 

[ahommedan  cities  ;  together  with  caskets,  bronzes,  etc.,  to 

»e  value  of  thousands  of  rupees  ;  and  shawls,  brocades,  and 

iffs  in  great  variety. 

By   the  testimony  of   Golam    Hosayn,    a    Mahummcdati  hislorian, 

'prisoners  of  war  wure  rourdcri'd,  all  suspected  persons  uxtc  put  to  the 

rturr ;  Uip  punishments  were  impaling,  hanging;  the  people  in  certain 

mccs  were  hunted  with  dogg  hkc  u-ild  bcaats,  and  sliot  for  sport;  the 

jpcrty  of  any  one  who  possessed  anything  wus  confiscated,  and  them- 

rlvra  blninglc-il  ;  and  no  one  waa  allowed  to  invite  auotlier  to  his  bouse 

"without  |>cnnissioa  from  the  s'mSkx  or  rajah  of  the  place  where  he  lived." 
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Again    and    again    we    stroll    through    the  city   and   its 
suburbs.      It   is   to   Shah    Jehan    (son    of   Jehanghire    and 
grandson  of  Akbar)  that  modem  Delhi  owes  its  origin  and 
its  splendour.     Founded  in  1631,  it  rose  rapidly  into  magnifi- 
cence.    The  history  of  its  predecessor,  however,  had  been 
deeply   stained   with    blood  ;    its   own   speedily   became   saj 
The  ambition  of  Aurungxcbe,  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  led  hira  l< 
imprison  his  father,  and  tc  secure  the  empire  of  the  Moguls 
for  himself  in  tht  usual  7vay  by  the  murder  of  his  brothers.] 
The   assassination  of  his  brother   Dara  was  attended    with] 
circumstances  of  the  most  brutal  atrocity.     He  had  match< 
his  power  with  that  of    Aurungzcbe  in  a  struggle  for  lh< 
crown,  and  treachery  had   made  him  a   prisoncT.      He  wa*! 
brought  to  the  gates  of  Delhi,  secured  on  a  miserable,  worn- 
out  elephant,  in  a  state  of  atwminablc  filth,  divested  of  hi 
ornaments,  arrayed  in  coarse  and  dirty  apparel,  and  thus,  wit 
his  son  placed  beside  him,  led  through  the  bazaars  and 
quarter  of  the  city,  amid  the  tears  and  shrieks  of  the  peopk^l 
by  whom  he  was  loved,  and  who  were  filled  with  compassionj 
for  the  sufferer  and  indignation  and  disgust  at  the  barbarity 
of  his  enemies.     The  poor  prisoner  was  then  shut  up  in  on* 
of  his  own  gardens  to  await  the  decision  of  his  faie^  whic 
was  accelerated  by  the  enmity  of  his  sister  Rochinara*  whi 
prompted   and  excited  Aurungzcbe  to  his  murder.     This 
slave  named  Nazir,  who  had  been  educated  by  Shall  Jch; 
but  owed   Dara   a   grudge,  was  commissioned  to  execut 
Accompanied  by  four  other  ruffians  he  repaired  to  the  pU( 
where  the  prince  and  his  son  were  then  staying,  and,  wWl 
one  secured  the  latter,  the  rest  fell  upon  Dara  and  threw  hij 
down.     He  was  then  tkaipitated  by  Nazir.     The   V 
carried  and  placed  on  a  dish  before  Aurungzcbe,  wi.. 
mandcd  that  it  should  be  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  Humaii 
By    Aurungzcl^e    the    Mogul    Empire   was    elevate 
proudest   magnificence;    with  his  death,  in   1707.  t.r^_.. 
fall.     Shah  Allum,  his  successor,  reigned  but  five  years 
struggle  for  the  throne  took  place  on  his 

the  sons  of  that   prince;  one   emperor   su-.--^--,- .- 

rebellious  underlings  ruled  the  country  ;  patriotism,  if  it 
existwl,   became   extinct;    the   indusii' 
devoured   by  oppret»^ion ;    Sikhs   and 
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provinces ;  the  empire  was  wasted  to  a  shadow,  and  then, 
in  1739,  appeared  Nadir,  the  7*crriblc. 

An  insatiable  appetite  fur  plunder  and  a  ferocious  and 
unsparing  cruelty  characterised  the  Persian  invader.  He 
levied  a  tribute  on  the  city  the  immensity  of  which  made 
the  people  murmur :  their  complaints  were  followed  by  their 
slaughter.  They  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  defend  them- 
selves ;  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands  they  fell  ;  their  wives 
and  daughters  were  shut  up  in  their  apartments,  and.  these 

ng  set  on  fire,  were  left  to  perish  in  the  flames,  into  which, 
into  the  wells  of  the  city,  the  men  also  threw  them- 
selves, while  Nadir  sat  on  the  red  mosque  in  the  Chandni 
Chouk  and  witnessed  the  havoc.  At  the  intercession  of  the 
Emperor  Muhammed,  the  slaughter  was  at  last  stayed  ;  and 
"  this  destructive  comet,"  s^iys  a  Persian  writer,  "  rolled  back 
from  the  meridian  of  Delhi,  burnt  all  the  towns  and  villages, 
and  marked  his  route  with  devastation  and  death."  He 
carried  with  him,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  celebrated 
Peacock  Throne,  and  other  plunder  to  the  value  of  ;^62,ooo,ooo 
sterling.  He  seems  described  in  tlie  personification  of  War  by 
Sackville : — 

"  W'ilh  visage  grim,  slcrn  look,  and  blackly  hucd, 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  liad. 
That  to  the  htlt  was  all  with  blood  imbrued, 
And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 
FamiiiL'  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  raztlid  towns,  and  threw  down  towers  and  all. 
Cities  he  sacked,  and  realms  (that  whilom  flowered 
\n  honour.  gIor>*.  and  rule  above  the  rest) 
He  ovenvhelm'd  and  all  their  fame  devoiir'd, 
Consum'd,  destroy 'd.  wasted,  and  never  ceas'd 
Till  he  their  wealth,  llicix  name,  and  all  opprcss'd." 

In  1760  the  Shah  was  murdered  by  his  vizier;  and  in  1761 
iDelhi  again  became  the  scene  of  general  massacre  and  rapine. 
^The  horrors  pcrjjctratcd  on  this  occasion  exceeded,  if  possible, 
tthose  inflicted  by  Nadir,  and  remind  us  of  the  calamities  of 
Ijcrusalem  and  T>Te.  A  contribution  was  again  laid  upon 
the  city,  which  was  so  heavy  in  amount,  and  so  rigidly  and 
cruelly  enforced,  that  the  people  were  led  to  resist  it  The 
[oommand  was  given  for  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants, 
'hich,  ^'ithout  any  interruption,  continued  a  whole  week,  and 
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was  then  only  terminated  by  the  stench  of  the  dead  dri\iDg 
the  soldiers  of  the  conqueror  from  the  city.  Fire  and  famine 
at  the  same  time  desolated  the  streets,  and  thousands  who 
had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  sword  died  by  starvation  on 
the  smoking  ruins  of  their  dwellings.  Yet  this  was  only 
the  beginning  of  sorrows.  The  Mahrattas  «'ith  an  array  of 
200,000  cavalry  now  advanced,  while  the  perpetrators  of  these 
first  atrocities  fled,  and  left  their  successors  to  complete  the 
work  of  butchery,  shame,  and  rapine.  The  miserable  sur- 
vivors were  robbed  of  whatever  remained  to  them,  and  aQ, 
women  and  men  alike,  flogged  through  the  streets.  The 
famine,  too,  increased  in  severity ;  people  fled  from  each 
other  as  from  cannibals  ;  women  devoured  their  own  children, 
and  the  voice  of  wailing  and  despair  was  only  hushetl  in 
death. 

But  the  city  again  rose  like  the  phcenix  from  its  as}ie& 
Not  so  the  Mogul  power.  In  1793  the  Emperor  became  a 
prisoner  to  Scindiah,  by  whom  His  Majesty  was  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  once  poor  and  lowly  Perron,  a  French 
adventurer  in  his  service.  In  1796  the  capital  was  memiccd 
by  the  Afghans,  but  circumstances  occurred  which  inter- 
rupted the  design  of  the  invader,  and  it  escaped  the  calamity 
The  King  was  still,  however,  as  it  seems,  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  MahrattJis.  whose  power  had  become  truly 
formidable,  and  whose  ambition  soon  threatened  to  convulse 
the  empire.  But  the  British  authority  had  by  this  liroc 
become  established  in  Bengal,  and  in  1S02  our  coufitr^'nieii, 
whose  protection  had  long  before  been  invited  by  the  Royal 
captive,  determined  on  advancing.  On  September  1  ith.  1803, 
the  forces  of  Lake  encamped  about  six  miles  from  Delhi 
The  Mahrattas.  under  the  command  of  a  Frenchman  named 
Bourquien,  immediately  attacked  them.  Lake  had  less  than 
five  thousand  men.  Bourquicn  some  nineteen  thousand, 
main  body  of  the  latter  were  posted  on  an  eminence, 
fended  in  front  by  a  line  of  entrenchments  and  a  grcat 
number  of  guns,  and  flanked  on  cither  side  by  swamju. 
strength  of  this  position  prevented  Lake  with  so  '■"" 
force  from  attacking  it;  he  therefore,  by  some  in 
movements,  tempted  the  body  so  posted  into  Oir  phuo 
when  fairly  there  stopped   hi.s  supposed  retreat,  and.  afti 
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iving  them  a  volley,  charged  with  the  bayonet.     They  flew 

back  to  ihcir  ^ns,  which  they  had  brought  down  with  them, 

and  opened  on  our    columns  a   tremendous    fire.      It  was, 

ihowever,  vain  ;  a  second  volley  was  returned,  and  the  British 

'again  advanced  to  the  charge.     The  Mahrattas  resumed  their 

flight,   the  cavalr)'   and   artillery   of   Lake   completed   their 

defeat,  and  the  English  presently  found  themselves  possessors 

of  the  field,  with  three  or  four  thousand  of  the  enemy  dead, 

wounded,  and  prisoners;  their  guns,  their  ammunition,  and 

their  treasure,*     On  the  following  day  the  fort  of  Delhi  was 

evacuated  by  the  Mahrattas ;  Lake  encamped  opposite  the 

city  (which  was  then  virtually  under  his  protection),  and  two 

ijdays  after   paid  a  visit  to  the  Emperor,  who  rewarded  him 

Tor  delivering    His  Majesty  from  the  captivity  to  which  he 

(had  so  long  been  subject  by  giving  him  sonu  distinguisiud 

titles. 

Once  more,  however,  the  capital  was  attacked.  In  1804 
Holkar  with  a  brigade  of  infantr>^  and  a  large  train  of 
illerv' besieged  it,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  possession  of  the 
Emperor's  person.  It  was  bravely  defended  by  Ochterlony, 
Bum,  and  the  few  officers  and  troops  they  had  with  them ; 
and  when  Lake  again  made  his  appearaiice  the  Mahrattas 
fled.  Since  tlien  it  has  remained  under  British  protection, 
and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  serenity  before  unknown.  But 
we  know  not,  even  now,  what  is  before  it.  As  a  great  and 
Avealthy  city,  and  the  capital  of  Mahommedanism  in  India,  it 
mu5t  al«'ays  be  a  critical  and  important  position  ;  and  many 
deposed  Rajahs  and  Princes  live  in  Delhi  ^w<\  its  neighbour- 
hood, which  may  almost  be  called  a  nest  of  conspiracy. 

The  more  retired  streets  of  the  town  are  similar  to  those  of 
other  native  cities.  Numerous  old  palaces  are  to  be  seen,  but 
they  no  longer  retain  their  ancient  splendour.     Among  them 


•  The    Marquis    Wellfslt-y  Ihus  L-xpressed  himself  in  General  Orders 
Ion  this  occasion  :  •'The  dccisi%'c  viclon-  gained  on  the  iJth"  (September) 
'••in   the  hnUle  of   Delhi  justifies  the    tirm    c«)riRdent-e    t  rcpused   in  the 
rravcry,    perseverance,    and    discipline   of   the    army,    and    in    the  skill, 
■""  "f,  and  intrepidity  of  Ihcir  inustrinns.  commander.     The  gli:)RV  of 

.  .    LS  KUr  -SUHPASSE-D  EJY  ANV  KLLOHl'tD  IRILTMPJi  OF  THE  BhITISH 
Kin    .\\\i    1^    ATTK^DED  BY   EVFKY   CIRCIMSTANCE  CAlXCtATED 

(TO  OF  British  valour,  to  illustrate  the  cha- 

llAi  MANITY,    AND  TO  SECURE    THE    STADlLrTV    OF   THE 

.i)R[lt>>ll  ivMfUt£  1.S   IltL  KaST." 
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is  that  of  the  Begum  Sumroo,  who  married  a  European 
adventurer  of  that  name,  and  afterwards  became  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  butlt  a  church  at  Sardanah,  near  Mccnit.  The 
city  has  seven  gates,— the  Ajmere,  Cabul,  Cashmere,  Delhi, 
Lahore,  Mohur,  and  Turkoman.  We  see  here  and  there  ^ome 
of  those  glories  of  fndo-Saracenic  architecture  which  remind 
the  visitor  of  the  works  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Moguls  "  designed  like  giants,  and  finished  like 
jewellers."  *  We  observe,  however,  that  there  arc  no  monu- 
ments to  statesmen,  patriots,  warriors,  and  philanthropists  to 
awaken  emulation ;  no  great  fountains  to  refresh  the  weary 
traveller  ;  no  public  clocks f  to  tell  us  how  time  is  going  on  ; 
no  city  bells,  no  libraries,  picture  galleries,  t  club  houses,  etc, 
such  as  are  famlHar  to  us  in  European  dties.  though  some  of 
these  are  represented  in  forms  other  than  those  to  which  wc 
arc  accustomed.  Associated,  as  elsewhere,  with  the  grand  and 
the  noble  is  a  great  deal  that  is  commonplace.  Here  is  another 
lettcr-wTitcr  sitting  on  the  ground,  penning  an  epistle  for  a 
man  who  sits  behind  him.  Here  is  a  school  in  which  the  boys 
arc  reading  aloud  in  a  kind  of  discordant  chorus,  swaying 
themselves  at  the  same  time  to  and  fro,  the  master  presiding 
over  them  rod  in  hand,  like  a  king  with  his  sceptre  Here  arc 
an  Irish  soldier  and  his  wife,  who  have  found  tJicir  way  mto 
the  "back  settlements"  of  the  city,  and  are  haj:  "  i  a  rich 

brogue  with  a  native  dealer  who  speaks  broken  . -h,  but 

cannot  gtiitc  understand  them.  Here  again  arc  s^vectmcat 
shops,  grain  shops,  and  all  sorts  of  small  stores.  Hard  by  b 
another  old  palace  ;  and  here  atid  there,  as  wo  pass  on,  wc  sec 
a  serai  in  which  the  native  wayfarer  and  his  beasts  may  rest 
As  we  approach   the  English  quarter  we  sec   the  bcautHtil 


•  Hebcr. 

t  We  do  not  remember  to  hnve  seen  in  flelhi  any  5h()p*t  for  th^  %*le  ol 

clocks  or  watches,  or  of  an)'  sc  - 

\  We  are  happy  lo  say  thu'                                                                      \% 

of  liighly  ornate  ch^i::    *  -^^ 

and  Pictiirt'  G.illen  il 

arti&tst.  logelhi.T  wi'  >c 

tx-'-Mi  plated  in  th»-  il. 

with  which  a  mcnagt..;  ir» 

tiood.     More  impuiUinl  '^  se 

East  ludi;i."  .ii><i  lIi.-  '  [« 

<liiiiU  in  '  nj, 
for  the  fli.' 
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English  Church  •  erected  by  Colonel  Skinner,  tlte  first  to  lift  the 

Cross  amid  tlu  Spires^  Domes,  and  Minarets  of  Delhi,  and 

*•  beyond  all  question  the  mast  splendid  in  India  "  ;  and  observe 

, within  its  grounds  a  Monumental  Pillar  t  which  commemorates 

Of  this  church  and  its  consecration  very  inlerestinR  mention  is  made 
lin  the  "Life  of  Bishop  Wilson,"  of  Calcutta.  "The  Bishop's  arrival  was 
[DotiRed  to  Colonel  Skinner,  who  at  once  drove  down  to  the  chaplain's 
house.  This  Colonel  Skinner  was  a  man  of  much  celebrity,  and  the  com- 
mander of  a  famous  body  of  Light  Horse  called  by  his  name.  His  father 
'held  a  command  in  the  Mahratta  anny,  and  Introduced  his  son  into  it  at  a 
iTcry  early  age.  He  soon  saw  hard  scmce,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  was 
[engaged  in  fighting  every  morning  before  breakfast  for  months  together. 
He  entered  uur  service  about  the  year  1806,  and  distinguished  himself 
igrcally  by  his  sagacity  and  personal  braverj".  He  raised  and  commanded 
a  body  of  Im-gular  Cavalry,  and  was  made  a  full  Colonel  of  the  English 
ly  by  George  IV..  who  himself  put  his  name  at  tlie  head  of  the  li.«t,  and 
_  -ruknl  all  questions  of  etiquette  in  his  favour.  Entering  into  Delhi  >vith 
conquering  army  twenty  years  ago,  and  gazing  on  its  couiiUcss  domes  and 
mioarels,  he  miuit:  a  vvm  thai  if  ever  he  was  able  he  tuoutd  erect  an  English 
Church  which  should  rear  the  Cross  amongst  them.  The  time  came  when 
le  was  enabled  to  commence  the  work ;  and  he  persevered,  though  the  cost 
'far  sury>a3scd  llic  estimate,  and  he  lost  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  by  the  failure 
of  Calcutta  agency  houses.  The  church  rose  slowly,  notwithstanding 
Government  offered  to  relieve  him  and  complete  the  work ;  but  he  declined 
ithe  offer.  His  vow  might  be  delayed,  but  mnsl  still  be  kepi.  And  now 
he  stood  before  the  Bishop,  a  tall,  stout,  dark  man  of  (ifty-six.  clad  in  a 
military  dres';  of  blue,  silver  and  steel,  with  a  heavy  helmet  on  his  head,  a 
broad  sword  at  his  side,  and  a  red  ribbon  on  his  breast,  to  say  that  the 
church  was  finished,  and  to  beg  that  it  might  be  ronsecmted.  The  Bishop 
(instanily  drove  with  him  down  to  the  church.  It  was  a  be.intiful  Grecian 
'building  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  handsome  poiiicoes  at  each  extremity, 
three  of  them  forming  entrances  with  flights  of  steps,  the  fourth  closed  in, 
and  appropriated  for  the  chnncel.  The  body  of  the  building  was  circular, 
and  surmounted  by  an  ornamented  dome,  cupola,  and  cross.  The  flooring 
%vas  marble.  The  whole  effeet  was  very  chaste  and  beautiful.  The  Bishop 
»VAS  delighted,  and  mindful  of  the  founder,  called  it  St.  James,  and  fixed 
iKovember  22nd,  1S36.  for  the  ron serration."  fit  was  so  consecrated  accord- 
ingly). "A  confirmation  followed,  and  the  Cohmel  with  his  three  sons 
flLnett  at  the  altar,  to  dedicate  himself,  as  he  had  previously  dedicated  his 
•church,  to  the  service  of  God.  The  scene  was  \'ery  impn-ssive,  and  the 
I  Bishop's  addrcs!^  moved  all  to  tears.  At  the  conclusion  the  Colonel  himself 
■;s  his  acknowledgments,  but  words  failed,  and  he  wept 
i^hop  jirayed  that  the  kindness  shewn  to  the  house  of  his 
I  .lu  :i;  |..i:i  iM  MINI  u-d  sevenfold  into  his  own  bosom.  Alas!  "  (it  is  addtnl, 
in  allusion  to  the  Mutiny  of  1857),  "Alas!  that  a  church  so  beautiful  in  its 
I  ^.>  ,-,1,  r..^i.,w.  m  its  early  annals,  should,  before  many  ye;u^  had 
'\  with  balls,  filled  with  dying  men,  and  made  a 
_  ."lellst"'  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  know  that 
cross  on  its  dome  was  frequently  fired  at  by  the  rebel  Sepoys. 
)ppcr  dtnne  ilst^ll  struck,  wliil''  the  orb  upon  it,  as  well  as  itself, 
was  riddlcil  with  holes,  thf.  crass  sfotrd  throughout  the  siege  uninjured. 

*  Wr  finH  th.Tf  ihi*  monument,  as  well  as  the  church,  was  erected  by 

I  n.arisof  white  marble,  in  compartments,  inlaid  with 

^  the  weeping  willow ;  aad  it  Is  said  that  it  cost 
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the  murder  of  Mr.  William  Fraser,  Commissioner  of  Delhi,* 
by  Shumshoodeen,  Prince  of  Ferozcpore,  afterwards  exccuU 
for  the  crime.!     On  one  side  the  pillar  is  an  inscription  whid 
tells  us  that  beneath  it 

■'  A  kindred  spirit  to  our  own 
Sleeps  in  death's  profound  repose," 

which  seems  to  us  a  somewhat  more  than  poetic  licence. 

We  now  pass  the  Government  College,  a  noble  institutioi 
which  we  should  have  liked  to  visit}  Moving  on  and  leavi 
the  city  by  the  Cashmere  Gate  we  reach  a  high  ridge  about  a 
mile  from  the  walls,  where  we  have  a  fine  view  of  Delhi  and' 
its  surroundings.§  Hard  by  is  the  house  of  Hindoo  Rao,  the 
Gwalior  Chieftain  (which  was  formerly  inhabited  by  Mr. 
Fraser).  It  is  related  of  this  gentleman  by  a  lady  who  mci 
him  at  the  house  of  one  of  our  officers  that  he  called  to  pay  al 
visit.  After  some  conversation  he  rose  to  depart,  shook  hands 
with  the  lady,  and  said,  **  How  do  you  do?  "  thinking  he  v«f 
bidding  her  "  good-night"  This  being  all  the  English  he  has 
acquired,  he  is  very  fond  of  displaying  it  f] 

Here,  we  believe,  is  the  British  RESiDENXY.t     From 


i:...Joni 


•  We  find  in  the  "  Travels  and  Adventures  of  Dr.  Wolff,' 
reached  Delhi,  Wolff  called  on  Major  Kmscr.  an  cxtraordhuir 
roan,  and  a  great  friend  to  the  natives,  both  Mussulmans 
These  natives  were  seated  upon  the  floor  in  Krascr's  house,  looking  qps 
him  as  their  father." 

t  Sec  p.  246.  note. 

X  It  was  founded  in  1793,  and  in  1839  the  sum  of  170,000  rupees  <■» 
bequeathed  to  it  by  a  minister  of  the  King  of  Oudc.  The  interest  ol  t]m 
Slim,  with  grants  from  Government,  raises  its  oiiuual  income  to  4c\S&» 
rupees.  There  is  a  separate  department  for  Satiscrit,  for  PeTslan,  jior 
Arabic,  and  for  Ivnglish, 

5  This  ridge  was  de<;t)ned  to  li-  There  it  ■  tbr 

British  army  was  encamped  dunii'  1  fnllowcd  rof 

1857;  and  ihcncr  at  last  that  our  u-.iiriT- lu--.  ri  i)'d  lo  talct 
thal  the  Memorial  Column  is  now  erected  ;  there  also  ihot  '■ 
1877,  at  a  durbar  of  unequalled  magnihceDcc.  Queen  Victoria  vsj.-  ^,1. 

EMPRtbti  OK  lN[»tA. 

II  See  nn  interesting  account  of  Hindoo  Rao  in  Httuxtk^ld  W&* 
lis. 

%  The  name  of  Sir  Charles  Mutcalfe.  firrrnnlv  Ivr:?i"i'tit  of  ' 
whom  wc  h;ivc  olrrady  spoken  a«  the  til 
whom  \\f  mny  V'f  irr:flv  prmiH  n?  nn  rxi; 
lUc 
mc 
Jail 

thi   '  .  » 

ScUHJi-iIi.-i  "^'•tui,  w.i^  aiurw.iros  rcraovid  (mr  "il^l'iUj:    J  lu  Xlic  Qm 


1  >  ><   l.l.lO'U 
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height  the  representative  of  England  may  look  down 

>n  the  Imperial  City,  which  is  virtually  under  his  rule,  and 

m  the  Great  Mogul,  with  all  his  Court ;  and  though  he  may 

limself  be  qujct  and  unassuming,  havinij  all  the  might  of  the 

Iritish  Empire  behind  him,  may  control  them  with  irresistible 

»rce ;  all  being  but  puppets,  as  it  were,  in  his  hands,  who 

lOVe  as  the  strings  he  pulls  may  impel  them. 

One  day  we  called  on  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Baptist*  Mission- 

of  Delhi     He  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  senior  missionary 

It  one  in  this  Presidency,  having  commenced  his  labours  in 

1812  at   Patna,  whence  in    [817  he  was  removed  to  Delhi, 

rbcre  he  has  ever  since  laboured,  making  it  also  the  centre 

extensive  journeys  in  various  directions.     He  is,  perhaps, 

tertiary *s  office  \x\  Govrrnment  Hniise  at  Calt^utla  ;  in   1804  was  sent  as 

Political  ^V^sistant  to  General  Lake.  Commander-in-rhief  of  the  army  then  in 

ic  fifld  in  llie  Upper  Provinces  (when,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  siegr  of  Decg,  he 

one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  breach,  and  received  hnnoiinible  mention  iu 

dispatches  1;  was  then  dispatched  on  a  mission  to  Holkar.  the  Mahrattu 

licftain,  and  was  uftertvards  appointed  ^Vssistant  to  the  Keiiident  at  Delhi, 

le  was  snbii-equently  sent  on  a  mission  to  Ritnjeet  Singh  at  Lahore  ;  and 

iring  by  his  skilful  management  of  this  and  the  other  difficult  and  delicate 

rgotiaiions  alluded  to  won  for  himself  a  place  In  the  foremost  rank  of 

'iril  Servants,  he  received  from  Lord  Minto,  »U  the  early  age  of  hvfHty-six, 

le  high,  important,  and  lucrative  appointment  of  Resident  at  Delhi.     His 

Lprrienced  hand,  however,  was  yet  again    needed  in  negotiation  with 

le  ^reai  Tathan  Chief.  Ameer  Khan,  to  whom  he  was  dispatched,  and  ou 

rhom  he  prevailed  to  dislwnd  his  levies,  and  restore  the  lerriiorics  he  had 

iken  from  the  Rajpoots;  he  also  brought  all  the  great  Rajpoot  chieftains  into 

frr  -   "  -     'liance;    and  having  concluded  these  important  tasks  waa 

t  the  office  of  Political  Secretary  at  Oilcutta.     He  ivas  sub- 

.,.,,uijired  Re-sident  at  Hyderabad,  which  Statn  he  saved,  amid 

difficnlties,  from  financial,  and  indeed  from  general,  niin.    Beinp 

invited  to  resume  his  post  ns  Resid-"iit  at  Delhi,  he  waa  entrusted 

nth  the  poliiical  businrss  connected  with  the  siege  of  Hhurtpore,  under 

>rd  Combermere  (at  which  he  was  present,  and  where   he   narrowly 

rnped   death   from   the  bursting  of  a   mine);   and   subsequently  was 

Hnled  to  a  scat  in  the  Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta.     Eight  years  later 

;iircd  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Agra,  but  on  his 

_    lilher  was  recalled    to    take   the  office  of  Pro\Hsional    Govenior- 

krml,  daring  the  occupancy  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  ga^-e  freedom 

the  Indiaiv  Prr«a.     On  the  appointment  of  Lord  Auckland  he  returned 

po^t  x\  Agra,  but  soon  aftrr  (in  1838)  scut  in  hi.s  reHignution,  and  was 

lost  lu  India.     Wo  should  notice  here  another  British  Resident  at 

F'  '      -  '  Thomas  whose  works  on  numismatics  are  of  the  Iiighest 

*vho  has  edited  a  collection  of  Prinscp's  "  Essays  oti 

rs  to  have  been  done  in  Delhi  by  any  other  Society. 
1  the  life  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  this  observation:    "We 
'  bring  the  strawberry  plant  up  the  country;  but  we 
blest  in  being  permitted  to  tiring  the  translated  and 
iutcd  *«Vuid  of  God.  bc/brc  all  othcfB,  into  the  province  of  Delhi." 

19 
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the  most  perfect  master  of  Hindee  in  all  the  countrj%  and  tl 
author,  wc  believe,  of  two  \'aluable  Hindostancc  diction.iri< 
— a  large  royal  Svo,  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Shake- 
speare's— and  a  small  but  very  useful  school  book.     Hc 
a!so  translated  the  New  Testament  into  one  of  the  stm|^( 
and  most  idiomatic  (and  therefore  most  serviceable)  vcrsioi 
in  use,  and  given  to  the  world  many  other  publications  wl 
have  had  an  extensix-c  circulation. 

The  announcement  of  our  name  at  the  door  of  the  Missi( 
House  was  followed  by  an  immediate  invitation  to  enter.  \Vi 
were  ushered  into  a  large  room  looking  out  upon  the  rii 
where,  amid  piles  of  books,  and  in  front  of  one  larger  than 
rest,  sat  the  venerable  Baptist.  Apologising  for  our  call,  w 
acquaint  him  with  our  desire  to  learn  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  Delhi  towards  the  conversion  of  the  natives  U 
Christianity.  He  tells  us  that  there  have  been  but  few  act 
conversions,  but  that  the  necessity  of  a  long  preparatory'  wwl 
might  have  been  fairly  anticipated  from  the  bcginningj 
esfjccially  in  Delhi,  where  the  means  to  be  employed  were 
small  (being  limited  to  one  European  Missionary  and 
native  assistants),  and  the  opposition  to  be  encountered  was : 
great ;  that  at  the  present  there  arc  twenty-one  commi 
cants  and  twenty-one  scholars ;  that  the  Missionary  and  bil 
assistants  go  out  daily  among  the  people  preaching,  and  hai 
many  attentive  hearers ;  that  of  those  whose  attention 
been  arrested,  numbers  arc  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  G( 
the  Pentateuch, or  the  entire  Bible  in  Oordoo,  l^crsian,  Hindc^^ 
and  Sanscrit ;  that  applications  arc  made  for  the  ScripCi 
and  for  particular  tracts;  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  Gospel  has  penetrated  e\'en  to  the  Court  of  the  I* 

while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Nawab  Hamide  Ali  Ki 

laid  out  several  thousand  rupees  in  lithographing  the  Ki 
and  distributing  it  gratuitously  among  the  followers  of ' 
accompanying  the  Arabic  text  with  an  Oordoo  inli 
translation,  and  a  copious  commentary  in  the  margin  :  aikd  (lt( 
same  nobleman  has  also  incurred  a  monthly  exjM  ■ 
rupees  for  a  Moulvce,  and  fifteen  rupeci;.  for  a  X: 
three  whole  years  to  ensure  the  accurac>'  and  nc: 
work.     He  adds  that  they  have  much  '■ 
them,  but  that  on  the  whole  there  is  g: -^ 
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iture.     The  Gospel  has  been  preaclicd  to  multitudes  at  Hurd- 

war  and  other  places  of  great  popular  resort,  discussions  have 

been  held,  and  inquiries  answered  ;  thousands  of  copies  of  the 

Scriptures  and  of  tracts  have  been  circulated  ;  the  evangelists 

have   learned   how   to    work    most   successfully ;    they  have 

broken  down,  as  they  hope,  the  outworks  of  superstition,  and 

have  to  some  extent  surmounted  tJic  prejudices  and  conciliated 

the  goodwill   of  the   people  ;    grammars,   vocabularies,   and 

dictionaries  have  been  compiled  ;  printing  presses  have  been 

established ;    schools   and   other   auxiliary  institutions  have 

been  organised  ;  slavery  has  been  abolished  ;  native  teachers 

have  been  sent  forth,  and  others  are  in  training ;  Christian 

churches  and  communities  have  been  formed  ;  many  even  of 

(the  priests  have  thrown  oflf  paganism  and  infidelity  ;  many 

itive  converts  who  have  died  have  left  their  testimony  behind 

them  ;    and   EngUshmen   are  setting  a  better  example   than 

formerly.      Above    all,    the    Scriptures    arc    circulating   by 

thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  through  the  land  ;  and  the 

people  themselves  admit  that  the  reading  of  these  is  capable 

pi  changing   the   heart     Mr.   Thompson  concluded   by  ob- 

:n*ing  that  in  all    India  his  society  had   but  about   forty 

uropcan    missionaries,  a    number    less    than    that    of   its 

linistcrs  in  London  ;    and  that  these  occupied  a  territory 

ic  extreme  limits  of  which  were  as  distant  from  each  other 

Gibraltar  and  the   Shetland   Isles,  as  Lisbon  and   Perth. 

jiWhcn  the  missionary  is  sick,  operations  are  often  unavoidably 

laspcndcd ;  when  absent  from  his  station  on  tours  of  duty, 

►r  matters  of  necessity,  his  people  suflfcr,  and  his  opponents 

jxult ;   and   when  he  happens  to  die,  his  post  remains  un- 

[bccupied  for  a  year  or  more  before  a  successor  can  be  sent 

lout ;   and  in  the  meantime  the   congregation  is  broken   up, 

ind  a  long  period  of  labour  15  required  to  regain  what  has 

\x\  lost* 

Some  further  conversation  followed,  and  we  took  our  leave.f 

-^•i.    ij_^. ....  \i:„.:  n-ry  Society  commenced  operations  in  Delhi  with 

the  ..  iin  in  1817.     The  Church  Missionary  Society  has 

-.  1..  ...,i9;  and  the  only  mission  in  the  Upper  Provinces 

fbr  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  is,  we  believe,  that 

Hirnlly  visitird  Mr.  Thompson  on  s<*vcral  other  nccasiona, 

I'rr  my  return  from  India,  I  heard  of  the  veteran  mUsionary's 

ith|  which  iouk  place  in  the  city  of  Delhi,  wliere  he  had  so  long  lived 
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The  example  of  a  Christian  home  in  this  Mahommcdan  ar 
Hindoo  city  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  native  life,  an* 
must  win  the  notice,  and  perhaps  the  admiration,  of  many 
and  it  is  one  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  employment, 
of  married  missionaries. 

We  know  not  at  what  time  Delhi  was  originally  founded, 
for  North  India  has  no  authentic  history  prior  to  the  Mahom- 
mcdan conquest  It  is  the  Indrapasthra  of  the  Mah^bhArat 
which  gives  it  at  least  a  venerable  antiquity.    Tradition  carria 


and  laboured.     "  Thirty-eight  yciirs  of  his  life,"  observes  the  '•  Kejicrt 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, '  "  were  spent  in  missionary  semrr'      Vr 
to  that  Bne  example  of  an  e\*ang[:tist,  Chanit>erlain,  he  was  prr- 
thc  pioneer  of  missions  in  the  nonb-wesl  proiTJices  of  India,  an-i 
realously  for  thirty  years  at  Delhi  and  the  surrounding  district       Kr^'m  Lis; 
hands  many  copies  of  God's  Word  have  found  their  way  into  ihr  Punj 
and  large  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  have  Icanit  the  Gospel  from  *  ' 
at  the  fairs  of  Hurdwai  and  others-,  which  he  was  accustomed  annt 
visit,  and  at  a  time  when  the  power  of  Kuuject  Singh  precluded  the  \h 
of  establishing  missionaries  in   bis  domiiiious."     His  vocabulary 
rich,  accurate,  and  tasteful  that  he  was  always  able  to  command  a 
attentive  audience.    Some  five  hundred  natives  of  Delhi  attended,  amoog: 
others,  his  funeral. 

The  widow  and  two  daughters  of  Mr.  Thompson  were  murdered  tf 
Delhi  in  the  revolt  of  1 857.  The  bimgalow  in  which  the  deceased  nii*- 
sionary  had  lived,  and  his  very  valuable  library,  were  also  d'-  Tlir 

mission,  Iwwevcr,  was  reopened  in   1859  by  the  Rev,  Jar.,  .  aod 

appe^irs  to  have  been  exceedingly  5<nccessful.  The  late  Key.  Dt,  Nonnao 
Macleod  spoke  very  highly  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  conducted  him  over  the  crtr 
on  his  visit  to  Delhi  (sec  Gifod  IP'an/s.  1S70.  p.  429).  We  have  subse- 
quently read  of  the  baptism,  in  1862,  of  Mirza  Feri'Ze  Shah,  "  a  oepbrw  of 
the  ex«King  of  Delhi,  and  the  only  remaining  member  of  the  great  bouse 
of  Timour  in  Delhi  who  can  lay  claim  lo  pure  myal  blood.  He  19  a  nao 
of  studious  habits,  and  has  for  years  been  eng:iged  in  r'^""---"'  -  "■'■-  Ki 
with  the  Bible.  He  used  to  sit  for  hours  ttfgpttier 
Thompson,  and  was  more  than  once  threatened  wit.. 
displeasure  fur  intrixlucing  Christian  topics  into  his  conv 
Court  of  Delhi."  He  had  formerly  an  allowance  of  ^co  ni^ 
from  the  King. 

A  later  visitor  says :  **  It  was  refreshing  on  the  Sunday  to  attend 


Christian  services  and  to  note  the  progress  of  mission  work 
bridge  mission  is  accomplishing  much.     The  Kev  K,  H   ftirket* 
Bve  coadjutors,  has  made  sc\-cral  converts  .1; 
people.     There  is  a  square  of  tiouses  in  the  t 
almost  entirely  by  native  Christi:iii  ' 

held  among  the  Hindoos.      The  i 

masters-     Mr.  Win-T*  "  i'- 

Society  lor  (he  I'l 


.-li 
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it  back  to  1500  years  before  Christ.  Kuddhism  probably 
had  a  footing  here;  but  later  on.  and  up  to  A.n.  loii.  it 
appears  to  have  been  governed  by  Hindoo  Rajahs.  Mahmood 
of  Ghuxni  was  the  earliest  Moslem  invader  of  Hindostan  whose 
conquests  were  of  any  considerable  importance. 

"  He  comes,  and  India's  diadems 
Lie  scatter'd  in  bis  ruinous  path. 
His  bloodhounds  he  adorns  with  gems, 

Tom  from  the  violated  necks 
or  many  a  young  and  lov'd  Sultana ; 
Maidens,  within  their  pure  zenana, 
Priests,  in  tlie  ver^-  fane,  he  slaughters, 

And  chokes  up  with  the  glittering  HTecks 
or  golden  shrines  the  sacred  waters."* 

To  him  Delhi  fell  ;  but  in  less  than  two  hundred  years  the 
dynasty  he  founded  was  subverted  by  the  conquerors  of 
Khonussan,  and  the  Fatan  or  Afghan  dynasty  founded  by 
Kuttub,  who,  having  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  rajahs 
that  endeavoured  to  restore  the  independence  and  ancient 
religion  of  their  race,  made  this  city  his  capital.  Kuttub  was 
assassinated,  but  his  successors  held  here  in  splendour  their 
court.  Then  came  the  Moguls,  who  enriched  themselves  with 
the  spoils  the  Afghans  had  torn  from  the  Hindoos.  Time 
passed  on  ;  Moguls  and  Afghans  contested  hotly  ;  the  latter 
became  weak  and  degenerate;  and  TiMOUR  approached  the 
gates  of  Delhi.  These  were  thrown  open  to  him ;  and  his 
soldiers  here  satiated  themselves  with  plunder  and  blood. 

•*  The  smell  of  death 
Came  reeking  from  those  spicy  bowers, t 
And  man,  the  sacrifice  of  man, 

Mingled  his  taint  with  every  breath 

Upwaftcd  from  the  innocent  flotvers."  t 

[utidreds  of  the  people  were  led  away  captive  ;  and  the  fall 

work  is  done,  are  attended  by  from  fiRy  to  a  hmidred  heathens  or  Mahom- 
tttf**hM*'  At  th**s"  therp  is  much  singing  and  earnest  preaching.  The 
!  are  five-and-twenly  places  where  these  meetings 

nings  a  week.     1  attended  the  central  chapel  in 
nnj^,  ;in-i  loiin.i  a  good  congregation,     After  tlie  early  school  there 
itive  service,  and  this  is  followed  by  one  in  English." 
idise  and  the  Peri." 
t  In  tJic  lime  *.f  its  glory,  groves  and  gardens  spread  their  luxuriant 
XtMfF  over  the  scene,  which  is  now  pnrciied  and  desolate. 
I  Moore. 
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of  Mahmood,  who  then  reigned,  terminated  for  the  time 
Patan  dynasty.      Chizer,   a   Seid,  succeeded  him  ;    and  hiij 
pasterity  enjoyed  the  imperial  dignity  till  it  was  again  sswi 
by  the  Afghans.     But  political  revolutions  and  cixi!  disc* 
invited  fresh  invasion,  and  led  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Tiraoiir* 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  Mahommcdan  conqut 
to   follow  the  steps  of  that   terrible  destroyer.      After  tivi 
attempts  he  became  triumphant,  slew  the  sovereign  of  Delhi 
and  proclaimed  himself  Emperor.     He  conquered,  howe\'cr, 
but  the  monarchy,  and,  dying  soon  after,  left  his  desccndanl 
to  struggle  \vith  a  host  of  enemies.     The  successor  of  BaberJ 
was  defeated  ;  an  Afghan  again  wielded  the  imperial  sceptre;] 
and  it  was  not  till  many  years  had  elapsed  that  the  son  of| 
Babcr  recovered  it.     Then  followed  Akbar,  who  consolidated^ 
the  empire,  made  Agra  his  capital  (as  Baber,  who  died  lhcrci| 
intended  to  do),  and  transmitted  the  throne  to  Shah  Jehar 
Up  to  the  time  of  AUbar  the  city  whose  ruins  lie  around  ui 
had  maintained  its  reputation  as  the  6rst  in  India;  but  tb«i 
removal  of  the  imperial  court  eclipsed  its  lustre,  and  Shah 
Jchan  transferred  its  remaining  nobles  and  its  wealth  to  the 
city  founded  by  him  which  we  call  Delhi,  and  the  Mahomroc- 
dans  Siiahji-:hanai!AD. 

And  now  let  us  pass  without  tlu  walls. 

Twenty  miles  ok  ruins  I  City  upon  city,  and  again  city 
upon  city,  and  yet  thrice  more  city  upon  city.  Far  as  tb< 
eye  can  reach,  mosques,  temples*  palaces,  forts,  baths,  scrsus' 
wells,  reservoirs,  broken  columns,  half-demolished  tovtn 
(Hindoo  and  Mahommedan,  but  chiefly  the  latter),  arrest 
our  notice,  and  lie,  in  scores  and  hundreds,  crumbling  together. 
The  sepulchres  of  1S0.000  saints  and  martyrs  arc  said  to 
here.  Originally  the  Hindoo  city  of  Indraput  [the  ab^ 
Indra^  chief  of  t/u  gods) — the  capital,  thousands  of  yean 
of  King  Yudhisthira  of  the  MahAbhdrata — some  five  or 
Mahommedan  cities  have  been  successively  erected  nn 
ruins-  Everywhere  we  tread  on  overthrown  walls  and  rcms 
of  humble  as  well  as  of  princely  dwellings,  and  sec  h( 

there  gilded   and    painted   domes  and    ■ "■■'■-> 

Patans,   Moguls,   Kuzzilbashcs,  Jauts,    ' 

*  During  the  Maiimlta  u-ar  the  people  look  refuse  in  iKese  uM  bi 
and  many  moaqurs  «nd  tomb*  thus  bcaimK  dwcUioK-placn. 
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tiavc  here  devoured  and  laid  waste.  Panthers,  cheetahs, 
wolves,  and  other  wild  beasts  have  their  lairs  in  the  palaces, 
[tombs,  and  temples  ;  reptiles  abound  ;  birds  of  prey  hover  in 
:lhe  air  or  sit  aloft  among  the  buildings.  Great  monkeys,  too, 
which  appear  to  be  the  satyrs  of  Scripture,  now  and  then 
startle  the  \^sito^ ;  and  the  present  state  of  old  Delhi  might 
ihave  been  well  predicted  in  the  language  of  the  prophet: 
"The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there;  and  their 
houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures ;  and  owls  shall 
[<luell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there."*  And  the  very 
river,  wliich  it  might  have  been  thought  would  enwrap  the 
ruins  in  a  mantle  of  green,  has  increased  the  desolation  ;  for, 
unlike  the  Ganges,  which  deposits,  like  the  Nile,  a  fertilising 
mud,  the  Jumna  adds  but   an   unproductive  sand  to  a  soil 

I  already  impregnated  with  the  elements  of  barrenness  ;  and 
the  once  fruitful  and  flowery  plains  have  become  a  generally 
treeless  and  bloomless  waste,  in  which,  however,  pools  and 
swamps  arc  to  be  found  among  the  sunken  foundations  of  the 
prostrate  edifices.  Yet  here  flourished,  in  the  Court  of  King 
Vikrama,  the  *'  Nine  Gems  of  Vikrama's  Crown,"  Poets  and 
Philosophers  ;  "  the  most  brilliant  galaxy  of  genius  passessed 
by  any  nation  at  one  and  the  same  time,"  t  including  the 
Indian  Shakespeare,  and  father  of  the  Sanscrit  drama; 
Kalid^sa.  author  of  "Sakuniala,"  etc.;  Varaha-Mihira,  the 
^■a^tronomer ;  Amara  Sinha,  author  of  "  Umar  Kosi  "  ;  and 
^Btheir  companions. 

^H     We  can  only  glance  at  a  few  of  the  itinumerable  objects 
^Hecattered  over  the  plain  which  merit  our  notice.     No  repairs 
^■seem  e\*er  to  have  been  made  ;  when  a  building  fell  into  decay 
another  was  built  upon  its  ruins. 

The  little  city  and  fortress  of  Togluckabad  present  to 
^_iis  singularly  Titanic  remains  of  palaces,  baths,  etc,  built  of 
^Benormous  square  blocks  of  red  granite  (as  the  long-deserted 
^■cities  of  Dashan  are  of  similar  huge  slabs  of  black  basalt),  in 
|^*cxcellent  preservation,  which  appear  to  have  been  generally 
put  together  without  an)"-  cement,  and  to  have  been  thrown 
lown,  aTid  in  some  cases  buried,  by  an  earthquake.  The 
rry  roofs  of  the  edifices  are  formed  of  immense  stones, 
'hich  still  support  one  another  in  place.     On  the  brow  of  a 

*  Isa.  xiii.  ai,  t  Garrick. 
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precipice,  formed  by  the  hills  which  run  north  and  south  of  Ddhi, 
and  rise  to  the  height  of  some  two  hundred  feet,  stands  a  fort 
erected  by  the  Emperor  Togluck,  the  founder  of  the  city  (one 
of  the  Afghan  invaders,  who  uas  assassinated  in  1 324) ;  and, 
on  the  opposite  side,  a  similar  fort  called  Mahommcdabad, 
built  by  the  Emperor's  son,  Mahomracd  ;  while  a  third  fort 
(constructed,  it  is  averred,  by  the  imperial  barber  in  honour  of 
his  master)  stands  at  some  distance  off.  Of  this  Mahommed 
it  is  said  that  he  was,  perhaps,  "  the  most  detestable  tyrant 
that  ever  filled  a  throne.  He  would  lake  his  armies  out  oviicr 
the  most  populous  and  peaceful  districts,  hunt  down  the 
innocent  and  unoffending  people  like  wild  beasts,  and  bring 
home  their  heads  by  thousands  to  hang  them  on  the  city 
gates  for  his  mere  amusement.  He  twice  made  the  whole 
people  of  the  city  of  Delhi  emigrate  with  him  to  Dowlutabad> 
in  Southern  India,  which  he  wished  to  make  the  capital,  from 
some  foolish  fancy;  and  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  gave 
evident  signs  of  being  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind."*  The 
tomb  of  Togluck,  his  wife  and  son,  which  is  of  red  sandstone 
adorned  by  a  dome  of  white  marble,  stands  on  an  isolated 
rock  on  the  plain  (once  a  lake)  benealh.t 

Another  Titanic  structure  is  the  great  stone  ObservatDC)' ;t 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to  as  one  of  five  erected 
by  Jey  Singh  at  Delhi  and  other  places,  mentioned  in  our 
notice  of  a  similar  one  at  Benares.  This  Observatory  (wVicU 
is  now  very  dilapidated,  but  should  be  of  much  interest  lo 
scientific  travellers)  is  stated  to  have  been  formerly  supplied 
with  magnificent  instruments  of  pure  gold  ;  but  these,  if  tbc)* 
ever  existed,  have  been  "  removed."  The  almanacs  of  Defhi, 
and  all  astronomical  calculations,  are  still,  it  would  seem, 
made  up  from  the  tables  constructed  by  Jey  Singh,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  emperor  of  his  day,  who  stamped  them 
with  his  approbation.§ 

'  Slecman. 

+  "The  most  ptis»ton»te  admirer  of  Gust:  in*vrll  wouM 

have  wished  tbcin  a  nobler  resting-place." — '  • 

t  A  view  of  thi«  Obsorvalor>'  ap[Kared   m  tl»B  Fenmy  Af^iuimt 
June  6tb,  184a 

i  "Kiijdh  icy  Singh  Icfi  u^  as  n  m 
cnfln(»*H   hv  liim^cK    knnu-n    tm  thv  Ti 

the  . 
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Very  remarkable,  too,  for  the  gigantic  size  of  its  ruins,  is 

le  old  Patan  palace  (at  first  a  fortress)  of  Fcrozc  Shah,  the 

[tc  originally  of  a  Hindoo  temple,  in  front  of  which  was 

ired  an  ancient,  lofty,  and  mysterious  pillar,  similar  to  that 

noticed  at  Allahabad  ;  to  which  was  attached  a  tradition 

lat  while  it  stood   the  children  of  Brahma  should  rule  in 

[ndraput.     The  audacious   and   irrepressible   Afghan   came, 

Lnd  in  1220  threw  down  the  temple,  erected  a  mosque  (which 

_stJll  -stands)  on  its  site,*  placed  the  pillar  in  front  of  it  as  a 

►phy  of  his  victory  and  that  of  his  faith,  and  strewed  tlie 

rolvcn  idols  of   Hindoo  idolatry  all  around  it.     The  pillar 

itstlf  has  been  thought  an  emblem  of  Siva ;  it  bears  inscrip- 

ms  in  ancient  and  remarkable  characters,  to  which  other 

iscriptions  were  subsequently  added  t  in  remote  times,  and 

now  known  as  "  Fcroze's  Walking-stick."     Feroze  Shah  was 

le  great  architect  of  his  time  ;t  for  while  the  Hindoo's  j^reat 

)ject  has  been  to  plant  groves  and  malce  rescr\'oirs,  that  of 

le  Mahommedans  has  been  to  erect  splendid  edifices. 

Five   miles  from   the    Agra  Gate  stands — pre-eminent   in 

jy  grandeur — the  magnificent  tomb   of  Humaioon,§  the 


Hit'y  b)*  their  ruins  to  the  umbitimis  character  of  his  observations.  Nevcr- 
:lcss,  Hindoo  astronomy  steadily  declined.  From  Vcdic  ttme.s  it  had 
iked  omens  atid  portents  with  the  study  of  the  heavens.  Under  the 
Lhommcdan  dxiiasties,  it  degenerated  into  a  tool  of  trade  in  the  hand» 
almanac-mak'  <  '"i;ists,  astrologers,  and  charlatan-^.     It  is  doubtful 

far  c%'en  R;:  -^  observations  were  conducted  by  native  astro- 

^rncrs.     It  is  cri..iiii  i::.ii  llic  Catholic  missionaries  contributed  greatly  to 
reputation,  and  that  since  the  aixtceulh  centnr>-  the  astronomy  of  the 
ind'"'-^  '-  ii<--i>l--  ^   .!-.i.(.-.|  to  tlie  science  of  iJie  Jesuits." — Hunter. 
^\Vf  '.TC.  reason  to  lament  the  neglect  of  science  by 

\x  C'  .  \Vl-  Iiavc  not  heard  *if  a  single  telescope  in 

private  use,  nor  come  iicrosa  a  single  public  observatory. 

*  Trnm  'ine  of  the  windows  of  this  mosque  the  body  of  the  Emperor 
■as  thrown  after  Ins  assassination,  by  command  of  his  vizier. 
_<  liy  two  days  on  Uie  sands  of  tlie  Jumna,  and  was  then  buried  in 

tuuib  ul  Humaioon. 

These  chararit-rs  have,  after  many  years  of  Ubour.  been  decipliered, 

It  aJforU  no  ciue  to  the  date  at  which  they  were  written  ;  nor  is  anything 

jwn  of  Samudr;u?uptn,  or  Yaisovarmnn.  two  personages  whose  names 

ibcd  therctMi,     ±30  futile  an*  the  efTorts  of  men  to  obtain  an  earthly 

lity  I 

rorded  to  have  built  "  fifty  dams  across  rivers  for  irrigation, 

Lrvoirs.  forty  mosques,  ttiirty  coUt'iies,  one  hundred  caravau- 

lundrcd  bospiluh),  uue  hundred  public  baths,  and  oac  hundred 

remembered  that  it  was  in  this  tomb  that  tlie  late  King  and 
ttirae  Princes  or  Delhi  took  refuge  on  the  fall  of  the  city  to  our  forocF 
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heroic  emperor,  astronomer,  geographer,  and  poet  (and, 
Fcrgussoii  remarks,  ihc  first  of  the  Moguls  who  was  buried 
in  India),  who,  after  being  driven  from  his  throne,  Kucceedcd 
in  re-establishing  himself  thereon.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  his  people,  he,  after  his  restoration,  began  this 
mausoleum  ;  leaving  it,  when  he  died  in  1556,  to  be  completed 

after  the  Mutiny  of  1857.    The  transactions  affecting  them  which  Imme- 
diately followed,  are  too  dramatic  to  be  here  omiltwj.    And  first  of  the 
King: — "The  Prince's  retreat  was  soon  known  to  the  English  Intelligence 
Department,  and  Rajah  Ali  (an  igncble  member  of  the  royal  family*,  in  the 
pay  of  the  English  police)  caused  overtures  to  be  made  to  the  Snltwu 
Zinat  Mahal,  in  order  to  induce  the  nnfortiiiiale  rnuplc  to  constitute  ffacm- 
selves  prisoners.     After  some  hesitation,  the  fugitives  consented  to  do  so, 
on  condition  that  their  lives,  and  that  of  a  son  whn  was  with  them,  shoul<|-| 
be  spared.     Major  Hodson,  the  intrepid  commander  of  a  band  of  Irregular ■ 
Horse,  who  had  managed  the  negotiations,  ivas  commissioned  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  be  present  at  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  treaty.     Accompa 
by  Rajah  Ali  and  two  hundred  and  ninety  trwipcrs,  this  bold  officer, 
camp  on  the  moniing  of  September  22nd,  passed  through  the  ruins 
the  population  of  Delhi  had  sought  refuge,  and  arrived  at  the  tumb  of 
Emperor  Humaioon,  in  the  recesses  of  which  were  concealed  the  ra) 
fugitive  and  his  suite.     It  was  a  vast  building,  which  might  casil 
been  defended.     A  numerous  escort  of  armed  adherents  still  surroi 
the  fallen  sovereign.     Rajah  ^Mi  got  off  his  horse  and  entered  the 
to  try  and  induce  the  Prince  to  fulfd  his  engagements.     He  was  ot 
have  recourse  to  both  entreaty  and  threats  before  he  could  cor 
listeners;  but  at  last  he  carried  the  day,  and  two  palanquins 
borne  down  the  steps  of  the   ruined  staircase.     In   the   first    .--■-.     ■    1 
Mahommed  Shah  Itahadour  and  Jamna  Bakach.  his  son  ;    in  the  other 
the  Begum,  Zmat  Mahal.     Timours  descendants  placed  their  Kihr.-,  ;rj  !ijf 
hands  of  the  English  officer,  and  the  march  began.     A  strant;' 
procession  it  was,  worthy  of  the  chronicles  of  former  day?      "X 
quins,  surronntied  by  dark-visaged  horsemen,  with  hright-t\ 
and  drawn  sahres;  behind  them  a  pale-faced  man,  with  a  ]  _•-_ 

sible  coimtenanre,  and  a  few  steps  farther  an  immense  rr 
with  passion,  and  exprrssing  its  grief  by  the  wild  cries  and  U- 
peculiar  to  Orientals.     The  palanquin  which  advanced  first 
road,  borne  by  its  bearers  in  measured  tread,  rontained  > 
frame  the  Icyitimat*'  heir  of  the  higln-st  earthly  dignities,      m-  ^.^it 
ancestors  had  enjoj-ed  and  de5er\'ed  the  titles  of  '  King  of  Kings  '  atsdl 

of  the  Universe.'     The  most  renowned  poets  had  suiu-  *' '  " 

most  precious  ji'wels  had  shone  in  their  diadem;  thr; 
when:  now  they  rest,  to-day  arc  the  wonders  ot  tltr  l.... 
stop  before  these  mar\'els  of  art,  Hll-'d  with  adniir.ilion  ai 
Mahommed  Shah— a  wretched  captive,  over\vhclmed  bv 
tunes — the  present,  fnghlJul  as  it  *vas.  paird  b'-hue  l'' 
future.     What  could  await  him  but  ihr  .imk  'i-it'  ^tinJ 
death — or,  worse  slilj,  a  process  of  sh 
of  some  remote  citadel  \    Thrn  only  \. 
dcthruni'd  descendant  1  -  t  Akb.»r.     A  iii.tn  uf   ■ 

c«^•al^y  tnftlor.  wn«  (.r,  .-r  fhta  *prci**«  "f  < 

rrj. 

Hill 

as  uie  in^uuni'Tii  <"i   i:.;atiny,  *\;if   ni' r-'iy  ••^'.-i.mii'g   lur  ii'vrce 
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by  his  son  Akbar.  It  is  a  fine  building  of  red  granite,  inlaid 
with  white  marble,  surrounded  by  a  large  garden  ;  which  was 
itself  originally  enclosed  by  an  embattled  wall,  flanked  by 
lowers,  and  having  four  gateways.  The  tomb  stands  on  a 
terrace  of  red  stone,  two  hundred   feet  square,  raised  upon 

irresistible  law  of  progress  which  coDdemncd  the  decrepit  monarchies  of 
Asia  to  pass  under  ihc  sway  of  free  and  happy  England. 

■'  No  attempt  w;is  made  on  the  road  to  rescue  the  prisoners,  and  they 
were  brought  safely  to  the  Gcneral-in-chjefs  presence.  As  some  sort  of 
reward,  Hodson  was  allowed  to  retain  the  two  sabres  Utat  had  been  given 
up  to  him.  One  bore  the  seal  of  Nadir  Shah  ;  the  name  of  Jahangbir  was 
engraved  on  the  otJier." 

And  now  as  regards  the  princes  yet  remaining: — "On  September  23rd 
the  tiltlc  cohimn  sec  ofi*  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  took  the 
direction  of  the  tomb  of  Htimaioon,  where-  there  were  still  three  important 
members  of  the  imperial  family — Abou  IJckr,  son  and  presumptive  heir  of 
the  KiiiR,  and  his  lwt»  cousins,  Mir/n  Mogul  and  Mirza  Kischfr  Sultaneu 
at  (he  head  of  a  number  ot  armed  men.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  Hodson 
stopped  his  troops" — consisting  ol  one  hundred  sowars,  K;ijah  Ali,  and 
Lieut.  ^UcDowcll.  his  &iend  and  faithlul  companion,  whose  narrative  we 
shall  prestntly  quote— "and  sent  an  emissary*  to  the  princes  demanding 
their  immedbtc  surrender  After  a  long  parley,  the  messenger  relumed 
to  ask,  in  the  princes'  name,  th»t  their  lives  should  be  spared.  *  No  con- 
ditions.' was  tlie  a^s^vc^  given,  and  the  emissary  went  back.  A  strange 
DOise,  K  temf)est  of  human  voices,  apparently  issuing  from  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  followed  his  return.  It  was  known  afterwards  that  the  soldiers 
and  court  officials,  who  numbered  three  or  four  thousand,  had  dt-manded, 
with  cries  of  rage  and  despair,  that  their  masters  should  give  them  the 
signal  of  resistance.  The  negotiation  succeeded,  however.  Dejected  by 
their  recent  reverses,  and  having  Icamt  that  the  King's  life  had  been  spared, 
the  prince:*  dctided  to  give  thL-msflves  up  without  conditions.  The  emissary 
came  to  Htxlson  to  announce  their  speedy  arrival.  Ten  men  were  sent  to 
meet  them,  and  the  rest  of  his  troop  w:is  placed  across  the  road.  The 
three  cousins  soon  appeared,  huddled  together  in  a  small  countrj*  cart 
drawn  by  oxen.  The  ten  horsemen  tlosed  round  the  vehicle,  whilst  a  few 
steps  lichind  them  a  furious  crowd  followed,  brandishing  arms  of  all  sorts 
with  frenzied  gestures  and  cries.  The  two  English  officers  advanced 
towards  the  captives,  whose  humble  greeting  they  received  with  haughti- 
ness; attd  the  sipiadron,  at  Ihc  command  of  its  chief,  quickly  foimed 
behind  the  cart  and  moved  towards  Delhi.  It  was  an  all-important  move- 
nient :  the  crowd  undulated  like  a  wave  before  breaking  on  the  prow  of 
a  shfp  H'xlson  advanced  alone  on  horseback  towards  the  serried  ranks, 
ri  backwards  with  a  gesture  of  command.  Incredible  as  the 
:,  this  mass  of  human  beings  wavered  before  his  determined 
[)  1  in  a  few  seconds  the  last  man  had  dUappeared  into  the  dark 
"f  tho  tomb  of  Humuioon.  'Leaving  t!ie  men  outside."  says 
MacDowell,  who  tells  the  rest  of  the  story  as  follows,  '  Hodson 
tyself  (I  stuck  to  him  throughout),  with  four  men,  rode  up  the  steps 
ic  axcli,  when  he  called  out  to  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  There 
murmur.  He  reiterated  the  command,  and  they  commenced  d<Hng 
you  see,  we  did  not  want  their  arms,  and,  under  ordinary 
ices,  would  not  have  risked  our  lives  in  so  rash  a  \vay  ;  but  what 

was  to  gain  time  to  get  the  princes  away,  for  we  cotild  have 

lOthfng  had  (hey  attacked  us  but  cut  our  way  back,  and  ix-ry  little 
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arcades  (each  of  which  ser\cs  as  a  receptacle  for  one  or  more 
other  tombs),  with  a  wiUc  flight  of  steps  on  each  side ;  the 
central  building  is  also  square,  and  contains  one  large  circular 
hall,  highly  decorated  with  mosaic  work  of  gold  and  enamel, 
with  smaller  apartments  at  the  angles.  In  the  centre  of  the 
hall  is  a  white  and  perfectly  simple  marble  sarcophagus, 
which  marks  the  position  of  the  emperor's  remains ;  while  in 
the  smaller  apartments  similar  sarcophagi  denote  the  resting- 
places  of  members   of  the   imperial   family.     The  whole  b 


chance  of  doing  even  this  successfully.  Well,  tliere  we  stood  for  twii 
hours,  collecting  their  arms  ;  and  I  assure  you,  I  thought  cvmy  moment 
they  would  rush  upon  ;is.  I  said  nothing,  but  smoked  all  tlie  lime,  to  ihow 
J  was  unconcerned ;  but  at  last,  when  it  was  all  done,  and  all  the  arau 
L-otlected,  put  in  a  rait,  and  started,  Hodsoii  turned  to  me  and  ti^ud, 
"We'll  go  now."  Very  alowty  we  mounted,  formed  up  iljc  troop.  *»id 
cautiously  departed,  followed  by  the  crowd.  We  rode  along  quietly. 
You  will  say,  why  did  we  not  charge  them  ?  I  merely  say,  we  wtre  out 
hundred  men,  and.  they  %vere  fully  six  thousand.  I  am  not  exiig^u^tjcg ; 
llic  ofhcial  reports  will  show  you  it  is  all  true.  As  wc  got  about  a  mile 
off,  Hodson  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Well,  man,  we've  got  tlicm  at  Ust,' 
and  we  tmih  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  Nei-er  ni  my  life,  under  the  hcarit!<l 
fire,  have  I  be'*n  in  such  imminent  danger.  Everj-bod}-  says  il  ij;  ''  -  - 
dashing  and  dnririg  thing  that  has  lH*en  done  for  years  (not  on  nsv 
1  merely  obeyed  orders,  but  on  Hodson's,  who  planned  and  carri't.. 
Well,  I  must  finish  my  story.  We  came  up  to  the  princes,  now  atjoi 
miles  from  where  we  had  taken  them,  and  close  to  Delhi.  Th.>  im 
crowd  pressed  close  on  the  horses  of  the  sowars,  and  :i 
moment  a  mtirc  hostile  appearance.  "What  shall  we  do 
said  Hodsnn  to  me.  "  I  ihrnk  we  had  better  shoot  them  here :  wr  sliall 
never  get  them  in."  We  had  identified  them  by  means  of  a  iicpbrw  *tS  the 
king,  whom  wc  had  with  us,  and  who  turned  O^een's  e^^de^cc  Besidet, 
they  acknfiwlcdged  themselves  to  be  the  men.  Their  names  were  MIrsa 
Mogul,  the  King's  nephew,  and  head  of  the  whole  busines* ;  Mirx*  Kisdifllil 
Suttanet,  who  was  also  one  of  the  principal  rebels,  and  had  auide  hrn»df 
nolrinous  by  murdering  women  and  children  ;  and  Abou  Brk,  the  oomiul 
commander-in-chief  and  licir-ap]'areut  tu  the  throne,  This  was  Ihe  rouof 
fiend  who  had  stripped  our  women  in  thr  open  strecl,  and,  '  "■•  — 
children's  arms  and  tegs,  poured  their  blood  into  their  m< 
This  is  literally  the  case.  (This,  however,  thon-''-  -•  '"-- 
not  on  the  trial  of  the  emperor  t'onfirincd.)  'Ih'  i 
We  halted  the  trr>op,  put  five  troopers  across  the  : 
Hudson  ordered  the  princes  to  strip  and  get  agam  mi' 
shot  them  with  his  own  harid-  So  ended  tin"-  -"r^or 
revolt,  and  of  th«--  grmlest  villains  that  e. 
were  shot  Hn<1'"''n  addressed  our  men,  ■ 
Ihcy  WM  ■■   death     Tlie  <  i 

secmeil  i  u  wholcsom*'  " 

with  dehglit,  nlnle  the  mass  mi-' 
however,  cjuinot  t>c  justified.  Tli- 
condemned,  ;i    '  ■    '      v  ■  ■   ■ 

daring?    Th' 
(See  note  on  \k  -j  -y.  >      i  ;,v-  0.1 -<<•  » .>:«  it t<  u   .tnK  Tiuimin^i. 
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crowned  with  a  noble  dome,  and  the  pediments  of  four 
handsome  gateways.  The  terrace  alTords  a  fine  view  of  the 
.surrounding  country,  showing  what  it  might  have  been  had 
it  been  protected  and  cultivated. 

Under  a  marble  slab  in  the  tomb  of  Humaioon  h'ea  the 
head  of  Dara.  a  brave  and  accomplished  prince,  eldest  son  of 
the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  and  brother  oi  Auruntjzebe  ;  whom 
the  latter,  having  him  In  his  power,  put  to  death,  as  already 
slated,*' in  1659(03  he  afterwards  did  his  remaining  brothers. 
Murad  and  Shuja),  so  securing  to  himself  the  throne.  Alas ! 
by  what  mi.scrable  crimes  has  the  sceptre  of  Delhi  again  and 
again  been  won ! 

Near  the  tomb  of  Humaioon  is  that  of  Nizam-ood-Deen, 
a  saint  whose  name  is  greatly  venerated,  and  whose 
mausoleum  is  an  object  of  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of 
India.  Though  a  small  tomb,  it  is  yet  a  perfect  gem,  a  most 
beautiful  miniature  of  art  ;  built  entirely  of  white  marble, 
standing  in  a  circular  court  of  white  marble.  Within,  it 
presents  a  cluster  of  shrines,  the  principal  of  which— the 
saint's — is  surrounded  by  a  screen  of  lattice  work  like  lace 
in  its  fretted  delicacy  (which  has  nevertheless  remained  for 
centuries  uninjured),  with  four  small  doors  admitting  to  the 
sarcophagus,  which  doors,  with  the  pillars  and  arches,  are 
adorned  with  the  most  delicate  representations  of  birds, 
flowers,  etc,  while  the  covering  of  tJie  canopy^which  is 
of  large  .slabs  of  white  marble — is  richly  and  elaborately 
enamelled  and  gilded.  A  desk  for  the  Koran  stands  at 
the  head,  and  a  staff  of  readers  paid  by  the  Imperial  Family 
is  maintained,  who  also  educate  the  young  in  the  knowledge 
of  that  book.f  There  arc  several  square  lattice-work  en- 
closures,  containing    tombs    of    members    of   the    Imperial 

Vidf  p,  282. 

f  "  Evrr}*  handsome  in:iu5:oIeum  among  ll)«  Maliommedatis  was  pruvided 

rit?i  it5  mosque,  and  endowed  by  the  founder  vviUi  the  tncaus  of  main- 

1  of  I»;«rniiij{,  to  read  their  Koran  over  the  grave  of  the  deceased. 

chapel ;    and   as   long   as  the  endowment   la<4tcd,   the  tomb 

to  be   at   the  sume   time   a   collefie.     They  read  the    Konui 

d  evening,  over  the  grave;  and  prayers  in  the  chapel  at  stated 

uid  the  rest  of  thtfir  time  is  commonly  devoted  to  the  instniction 

iiths  of  their  nciglibonrhood,  either  gratis  or  for  a  small  con- 

■*    '     in   the    tomb  were   usually   set    aside   for  the 

-^  did  tea  times  more  lor  education  in  llindo^stan 
I....  M,--  i.vM^v;..-  .....  I,, cd  especially  for  the  purpose." — SUtman. 
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Family,  to  which,  however,  little  respect  is  paid,  though 
that  of  the  saint  is  so  much  revered.  Close  at  hand  is 
the  well  of  Nizam-ood-Deen,  an  immense,  deep,  shadoxry 
reservoir,  into  which  a  number  of  men  and  boys  arc  <iccn 
leaping  from  the  dome — a  height  of  fifty  feet — whence  it 
is  said  they  sometimes  do  not  emerge  till  the  waters  have 
resumed  their  stillness,  when  they  rise,  as  it  were,  from  Ihe 
abyss.  By  the  side  of  the  tomb  of  Nizam-ood-Deen  is  that 
of  the  poet  Khusroo,  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Togluck. 
"whom  Togluck  himself  visited  for  the  sake  of  his  '  Majcrum 
and  Leila,' "  •  and  whose  songs,  composed  five  hundred  years 
ago,  arc  still  loved  and  sung  by  the  millions.  It  is  a  singular 
structure  of  sixty-four  pillars  of  white  marble  in  groups  of 
four  each,  supporting  a  flat  roof  of  the  same  material,  ibc 
whole  surmounted  by  a  delicate  polished  fretwork.  We 
might  well  envy  Khusroo  his  fame,  and  the  tomb  in  which 
he  reposes.  "  Let  who  will  make  the  laws  of  a  people,  if 
I  may  but  make  their  songs."  Near  this  also  is  the  tomb 
of  the  Princess  Jehanhira,  the  amiable  daughter  of  Shah 
Jehan  (who  shared  the  captivity  of  her  father  when  im- 
prisoned by  his  son  Aurungxebe,  and  remained  with  him  till 
his  death),  and  the  favourite  sister  of  poor  Dara.  It  stands 
within  a  high  and  beautiful  marble  railing,  but  is  itself  a 
simple  oblong  slab  of  white  marble,  hollow  at  the  top, /t/Ud 
with  earth  covered  ivith  green  grass,  and  ofien  to  tJie  sky  x  at 
the  head  is  a  marble  screen  bearing  the  inscription  (the  first 
two  sentences  of  which  are  understood  to  have  been  written 
by  herself) : — 
"  Let  no  rich  ruiopy  cover  my  grave.    This  grass  is  Ihc  best  oofcnng 

for  the  tombs  of  the  poor  in  spirit    The  humblf,  Ihc  iranektosy. 

Jehanhira  ;  tlie  disciple  of  the  holy  men  of  Chist.t  the  daughtei  fl< 

the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan."  % 

(How  simple  t  how  beautiful !  how  surprising !  The  epitaph  ^J 
is  like  a  star,  shining  out  suddenly  from  the  midnight  ^^ 
heavens,  while  all  around  is  darkness !)  And  yet  we  under-  ^ 
stand  that  Jehanhira  was  the  unhappy  relation  of  i'rincc  Mina 

•  Sir  Edwin  ArmUl, 

t  Probablyn  '  ■  ~  ^<*» 

ftC(1lttt)ntr<l  wir 

I    !•  lie 

add  iJl 
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Jchangccr,  who  was  banished  to  Allahabad  *  drauk  hhnseif  to 
death  with  Chert-y  Brandy^  and  lies  in  a  beautiful  tomb  hard  by. 
On  each  side  in  the  same  enclosure  is  the  tomb  of  another 
member  of  the  Imperial  Family.     Another  enclosure  contains 
the  princely  tomb  of  Muhammed   Shah,  who  reigned  when 
Nadir  entered   Delhi.     The  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Altamsh 
— the  oldest  tomb  known,  and  one  of  the  richest  examples 
of  Hindoo  art  applied  to  Mahommedan  purposes  t — that  of 
Mouzzin,  the  most  learned,  most   pious,  and  most  amiable 
of  the  crowned   descendants   of    Akbar,  and    some   others, 
were  built  (like  that  of  Jchanhira)  without  cupolas,  directions 
having,  it  is  stated,  been  left  by  the  occupants  that  fwthing 
shouid  i'ntcmetit  between   heaven   and  tftemselvcs   to  intercept 
their  flight  in  the  day  of  resurrection.     The  tomb  of  Kootub- 
ood-decn,  a  Moslem  saint ;   of  Imam  Mushudee  ;  of  Soudja 
Daolet.  of  Munsoor  Alee  Khan  (said  to  be  built  after  the 
model  of  the  Taj  at  Agra) ;  and  of  Zutchi  Junge,  the  founder 
of  the  Lucknow  dynasty  (which  alone  covers  more   ground 
ban    Sl    Paul's   Cathedral   in    London,   and   of  which   any 
counlrj'-   might   be   proud),  may  also  be  mentioned  as  well 
orthy  attention  ;  together  with  the  very   beautiful  Mosque 
ccmut-AIi-Musjid,  and  the  Arab  Serai. 
Amid  all  these  remains  of  mosques,  tombs,  palaces,  forts, 
and  serais,  there  rises,  in  inexpressible  majesty  and  beauty, 
at  twelve  miles  by  direct  road  from  New  Delhi,  Uic  KOOTUB 
INAR,  thai  famous  structure  erected  more  than  Goo  years 
ince.t  which,  if  not  the  loftiest,  is  certainly  THE  MOST  BEAU- 
TIFUL TOWER   tN  THE  \VORLD>§  and  at  once  stamps  itself 
Ion  the  mind  and  memory  as  an  object  never  to  be  forgotten. 
•  Seepage  182. 
+  "A  yet  more  beautiful  exumple  is  that  of  Ala-ud-din  Khilji,  dated 
l^tn.     This   marks  the  culminating  point  of   the  Pathaii  style  in  Delhi. 
=.0  complete   liad  been   done  before;    nothing  so  oroalc  was 
I  by  Ihem  afterwards." — Frrgusson. 
X    llietrxact  date  seems  to  be  unknown;  indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
tMe  tff^'rr  part  is  of  vcr}'  ancient  and  possibly  of  remole  design. 
S  "The  single  majessty  of  this  Meenar."  says   Colonul  Sleeman,  "so 
gnindly  cnnreivetl.  so  bc'autifully  proportioned,  so  chastely  embellished, 
i»nd  •  toly  finished,  fills  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  emotions 

[of  V,  delight,  he  ftrels  that  it  is  among  the  lowers  of  the  earth 

\  A\  is  amuiiR  the  tombs — something  unique  of  its  kind,  that 
'  Bland  alone  in  his  recollections.'  .  .  .  There  is  no  other  Hindoo 
1,....-^....  .(I  India  at  all  like,  or  of  tlie  same  kind,  as  this." 
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It  is  a  tower  of  five  stories,  the  lower  three  of  red  granite, 
the  upper  two  of  snow-white  marble ;  is  242  feet  high,  106 
feet  in  circumference,  and  60  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base ; 
is  flutetl  to  the  third  stor>'  inclusive,  in  circular  and  angula 
divisions  (the  fluting  varying  in  each  compartment)  ;  and  is 
carved  in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  and  richly  embelll^ihed 
with  bands  of  Arabic  inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  a  foot 
broad  in  relief.  Four  balconies,  surrounded  with  battlements 
of  finely-cut  stonework,  are  seen  from  without ;  and  access  to 
them  is  obtained  by  a  spiral  staircase  witliin  ;  while  the  view 
aflforded  to  those  who  climb  the  galleries  is  impressive  tn 
the  extreme,  standing,  as  the  pillar  does,  on  the  gentle  slope 
of  a  hill  overlooking  the  surrounding  plain  and  the  Jurona. 
There  is  one  little  objection  to  going  up ;  tigers,  hyA.'nas, 
and  other  such  creatures  are  said  sometimes  to  hide  there, 
while  innumerable  bats  fill  the  upper  stories.  Still,  wc 
\'cnturc.  And  the  ravages  of  the  sword  and  of  time  art 
here  indeed  plainly  seen— cities,  which  once  were  filled  with 
multitudes  of  inhabitants,  converted  into  a  silent  waste; 
palaces  ruined  and  deserted  ;  temples  without  a  sii^lc 
worshipper,  and  around  which  the  broken  images  of  their 
idol  deities  lie  buried  in  the  dust  ;  tombs  erected  to  per- 
petuate the  memories  of  their  founders,  which  are  lhcm«dvct 
falling  to  decay;  serais  which  are  no  longer  capable  fA 
affording  shelter  to  the  wayworn  traveller. 

Here,  again,  we  have  romance.  The  trvuiitional  founder  of 
the  Kootub.  Kootub-ud-Deen  (whom  we  have  already  met  with 
at  Panecput),  was  originally  a  slave, — rose  to  be  a  general,* 
became  the  first  of  the  Pathan  (or  Afghan)  sovereigns  subdued 
Delhi,  and,  it  is  said,  creeled  this  pillar  to  commemorate  his 
victories.t  The  Sultan  Altamsh — also  originally  a  slave — 
became  in  like  manner  a  great  general,  married  a  daughter 

•  It  is  said  that  Kootub  kitlerl  tli-:  'ul 

the  body  of  that  prince  was  only  r^  -5* 


slttin  by  fhtfnhe  Ucth  he  hiui  worn, 

+  There  !s,  hnwevur,  n  HinOoo  V- 
to  pimbl«  his  (laughter,  wlio  was  ai: 


'x>i:rt   <■(/■/  in  /'itut  zl- 


the 


•ly  of  Hindoo  AtthUcauro.     UAtt  loqumes  assign  to  U 
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of  Kootub-ucl-Dcen,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  lies  buried  near  tJie  Tower  of  Victory,  which 
proudly  asserts  the  supremacy  of  Mahommedanism  over 
Hindooism.  some  of  whose  very  ancient  temples  lie  imme- 
diately beneath  it.  There,  too,  is  seen  part  of  an  unfinished 
but  superb  mosque,*  founded  by  Altmush,  consisting  of  three 
magnificent  arches,  and  other  remains,  some  of  which  are 
most  richly  and  elaborately  carved.  Here  also  is  a  noble 
dciime — that  of  a  college  established  by  Akbar. 

In  the  forecourt  of  the  mosque  stands  another  of  those 
remarkable  columns,  one  of  which  wc  met  with  at  Allahabad, 
a  pillar  of  pure  wTought  iron,  twenty-two  feet  in  height,  very 
notable  in  itself  as  the  production  of  an  age  so  remotc.t  and 
continuing  after  so  many  centuries  uni-usUd  and  uninjured, 


'  "  The  history  of  this  mosque,  as  told  in  its  constniction,  is  as  curious 
as  anything  about  il.  It  seems  thai  the  Afghan  conquerors  had  a  tolerably 
distinct  idea  that  pointed  arches  were  the  true  form  for  archiiectural  open- 
ings :  but.  being  without  science  sufficient  to  conslnict  them,  they  left  the 
Hindoo  architects  and  builders  whom  thpy  employed  to  follow  their  own 
devices  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  out  that  form.  The  Hindoos,  up  to  this 
dmc,  had  never  built  arches, — nor.  indeed,  did  they  for  centuries  after. 
Accordingly  they  proceeded  to  make  the  pointed  openings  on  the  same 
principle  upon  which  they  built  their  domes.  They  carried  them  up  in 
norizonta]  courses  as  far  as  they  could,  and  then  closed  them  by  long  slabs 
meeting  at  the  top.  .  .  .  The  same  architects  were  employed  by  their 
masters  to  oriiamr-nt  the  fares  of  these  arches  ;  and  this  they  did  by  copy- 
ing and  repeating  the  ornaments  on  the  pillars  and  friezes  on  (he  opposite 
sides  of  the  court,  covering  the  whole  with  a  lace-work  of  intricatt-  and 
delicate  can-ing,  such  as  no  other  mosque  except  thai  at  Ajmere  ever 
TCceivcH  before  or  since  ;  and  which — though  perhaps  in  a  great  measure 
thrown  away  when  used  on  such  a  scale — is,  without  exception,  the  most 
c:xqui>ite  specimen  of  its  class  known  to  exist  anywhere  !  The  stone  being 
particularly  hard  and  good,  the  carving  retains  its  freshness  to  the  present 
day.  and  is  only  destroyed  above  the  arches,  where  the  faulty  Hindoo  con- 
struction has  superinduced  premature  decay. 

•  »  •  •  •  • 

"These  two  mosques  of  Altmush  at  Delhi  and  Ajmere  are  probably 
tmrivalled.  Nothing  in  Cairo  or  in  Persia  is  so  exquisite  in  detail,  and 
nothing  in  Spain  or  Syria  can  approach  them  for  beauty  of  surface  decora- 
lion.  Besides  this,  they  are  unique.  Nowhere  else  would  it  be  possible 
lg  t-.^.i  ^'  .irnmedaii  largeness  of  conception  with  Hindoo  delicacy  of 
om  1  carried  out  to  the  same  extent,  and  in  the  same  manner.     If 

to  1  il-'ir  liistoriciil  value  as  the  first  mosques  etrct^d  in  India, 

an.  I  '^hic  importance  as  bringing  out  the  leading  charait'^nstica 

of  I  !  so  di^tLUCt  and  marked  a  manner,  there  are  certainly  no 

two  buildings  in  India  that  better  deserve  the  protecting  care  of  Govcm- 
ment  "—f'trgussoH. 

t  "  Il  has  not  yet  been  corrccUy  ascertained  what  its  age  really  is.  .  . 
Taking  a.u.  400  as  a  mean  date — and  it  certainly  is  not  far  from  the  Uuth 
— it  apcos  our  eyes  to  an  unsuspected  state  of  ufTairs  to  find  the  Hindoos 
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save  by  violence.  It  bears  a  Sanscrit  inscription  recordi 
the  history  of  Rajah  Dhara,  who  erected  it  A.D.  317 
"  who  obtained  by  his  own  arm  an  undivided  sovereign 
on  earth  for  a  long  period " ;  and  it  also  bears  other  i 
scriptions. 

It  is  said  that  the  aspect  of  the  Kootub  on  a  clear  starlit 
night  is  exceedingly  beautiful.     It  has  then  a  weird,  unearthly 
appearance,  its  white  lop  shining  out»  as  it  secnis,  in  the  sky 
while  the  shadows  in  the  mass  of  buildings  around   it,  * 
especially  in  the  court  of  the  great  arches,  add  to  its 
press  ivcness. 

But  we  have  here  in  this  vast  waste,  extending  over  forty 
five  square  miles,  a  monument  of  oft-repeated  spoliation  a 
reckless  cruelty  which  makes  us  ashamed  of  human  nai 
and  which  is  especially  calculated  to  give  us  a  horror  ol 
aggressive  warfare.  These  ruins  show  that  it  has  no  respect 
for  the  highest  productions  of  genius,  for  the  tcnderesi  as»o 
ciations  of  inheritance  and  home,  for  the  rights  of  indastr>' 
or  for  the  common  brotherhood  of  mankind  ;  that  all  must 
perish  before  an  insatiable  ambition,  which,  after  all.  when 
a  few  generations  have  passed,  leave  but  the  empty  shadow 
of  a  name ! 

But  we  return  to  Camp. 


i 


We  are  ordered  to  march  to  Meerut! 

al  tint  age  capable  of  forging  a  bar  of  iron  lar^r  than  any  that  hnre 
forged  wen  in  Europe  up  to  a  very  late  date,  and  not  frequently  even 
As  we  find  them,  however,  a  few  centuries  afterwards,  using  bars  as  locq; 
as  this  bAt  in  roofing  the  porch  of  the  temple  at  Kannr\ir,  wi-  in«t«l  nov 
believe  that  they  were  ranch  more  familiar  with  the  use  of  il  rti** 

they  aftenvards  became.     It  is  almost  equally  startMnR  t'l  lAer 

an  exposure  to  wind  and  rain  for  fourteen  centuries,  il  is  unni^^xLU.  ai»«J  tte 
capita]  and  inscription  are  as  clear  and  as  sharp  now  as  when  put  upfoune** 
ccnturJe-5  ago. 

"  As  the  inscription  informs  us,  the  pillar  wasd'dicated  to  VUhnii;  lS«t 
is  little  doubt  that  it  originally  supported  a  figure  of  Gnrudn  on  tlie  susnsfat 
which  the  Mahommedans  of  course  removed;  but  the  real  objrd  ot  in 
erection  was  as  a  pillar  of  victor)-  to  rerord  the  'defeat  ttf  thr  T?ili 
near  the  seven  moutlis  of  the  Sindhu,'  or  Indus.  It  i»,  to  ^ 
It,  a  curious  coincidence,  that  eight  centuries  afTrnvaTd? 
same  liartrian  country  should  have  erected  a  Jo', 
tall  as  this  on»»,  in  the  same  courtyar*!,  to  c»'l 
(h'  ^c  Hind^)s  wh" 

an  \\\tx\.     *To  my 

wonrimui  ^Igi^t  inrre  i«  the  great  iron  piii.ir  ni  jne  ^tJU'lD     — Irer**" 


CHAPTER   Xll. 


MEERUT. 


TO  MeerUT  \  The  country  between  Delhi  and  Meerut 
is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  but  the  people  appear  to  be 
generally  poor,  owing  to  the  prevailing  system  of  land  tenure, 
whereby  (it  would  seem)  Uic  proprietors  take  about  a  third 
of  the  gross  produce  for  themselves,  and  the  Government 
two-ninths,  leaving  only  four-ninths  for  llie  cultivator.  Of 
old  it  appears  to  have  abounded  with  groves  ;  now,  not  a 
grove  or  an  avenue  is  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and  but  a  few 
fine  isolated  trees.  "  I  asked  the  people  of  the  cause,"  says 
Sleeman,  **  and  was  told  by  the  old  men  of  the  village  that 
they  remembered  well  when  the  Sikh  chiefs  who  now  bask 
under  the  sun«ihine  of  our  protection  used  to  come  over  in 
bodies  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  horse  each,  and  plunder 
and  lay  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  at  every  returning  harvest, 
the  fine  country  which  1  now  saw  covered  with  rich  sheets  of 
cultivation,  and  which  they  had  rendered  a  desolate  waste." 

As  it  was  but  thirty  miles  from  Delhi  to  Meerut,  we  soon 
reached  it. 

Meerut,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Doab 
(between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna)  is  a  very  ancient  place, 
dating  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Buddhist  Emperor 
Asoka*  (250  years  B.C).  In  A.D.  1193  it  was  taken  by 
Kootub-ud-Deen,  the  builder  of  the  Kootub- Minor  at  Delhi. 
It  was  a  fortified  town  when  Tamerlane  invaded  India,  and 
after  he  had  subdued  Delhi  came  hither  (1399  A.D.).  That 
cruel  tyrant  was  told   that  the   people   had   determined   to 


•  Herr  fomierly  stnod  one  of  those  metal  pilbrs  erected  by  King  Asoku, 
which  U  is  said  was  removed  hence  to  Delhi  by  ihe  Emperor  Ferozc 
ShatL 


defend  themselves,  saying  that  Turmachurn  Khan,  who  in- 
vaded India  at  the  head  of  a  similar  body  of  Tartars  a  century 
before,  had  been  unabie  to  take  the  place ;  which  so  incensed 
him  that  he  resolved  himself  to  do  so,  and,  having  succeeded, 
skinned  alive  the  Hindoo  men  found  in  it,  and  distri- 
buted their  wives  and  children  as  slaves  among  his  soldiers. 
Mccrut  was  regarded  as  a  depopulated  and  ruined  town  in 
1805,  about  which  time  it  was  selected  as  a  site  for  a  great 
military  station  required  near  Delhi  (the  centre  of  Mahomme- 
dan  power  in  India),  yet  not  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
as  we  were  under  treaty  not  to  have  European  troops  ihirt. 
The  military  establishment  consists  of  a  major-general  com- 
manding the  division,  a  brigadier  commanding  the  station, 
one  or  two  regiments  of  European  cavalry,  and  one  or  two 
of  European  infantry,  some  artiller>'  (horse  and  foot),  and 
a  large  body  of  native  soldiers*  The  Station  is  the  largest, 
healthiest,  and  most  social,  and  by  consequence  is  considered 
the  most  agreeable  Station  on  the  Bengal  side  of  lndia.t     The 


*  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  ivas  at  Meenit  that,  after  VArious  srisptoDU 
of  disaffectioti  at  Barrackpure,  Umballa,  Lucknoiv.  and  elsewhere,  cbe 
spirit  of  rebelliun  broke  into  a  desulitiog  flame  on  May  loth.  1857.  The 
troopers  of  the  3rd  Native  Cavalry,  some  men  of  whii  '  *     ' 

previous  day  been  sentenced   to  imprisonment  for  insi 
in  mutiny,  burst  open  the  gaol,  set  free  their  comrade?, 
officers  when  they  came  forth  to  see  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  and,  joii 
by  the  Sepoys  and  all  the  rabble  and  scum  of  the  populace,  murd* 
every  European  they  could  lay  hands  on.  set  fire   to  the   barracks 
bungalows,  and,  after  spreading  destruction  far  and  wide,  were 
by  lamentable  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  age*i  und  fcchli 
officer  in  command  of  the  Station,  to  proceed  to  Delhi,  to  stir  up 
smouldering  tires  of  Mahommedan  liatred  and  rebellion,  and  aid 
spirary  already  hatrlicd  there  under  the  discroinied  MoruI  rmpf 
this  lamentable  incompetence,  arui  our gi-neral  tfant  f*[ 
our  subsequent  calamities  may  be  trnred-     The  news  ot 
telegraphed  to  Delhi,  and  nothing  m^r  ■■  iliat  night.      Ih-; 

Sepoys  reached  Delhi.     The  next  1  ■■  Mahommcdnti* 

rose,  and  the  Great  Rebellion  was  in  nul  svMi.g 

t  •'  The  author  of  '■  Four  Years"  Service  in  India,"  who  tollownl  our 
in   1846,  found  even  Mecnit,  however,  hard  \'-  ''''■^'  '"'■■    ''■-  — '' *- 
insi^cts.     "  When  the  hot  season  sci  In,  wc  wci- 
were)  with  bugs  :  they  were  in  our  cots  by  thi-i 
wc  sleep  uix>n  our  cols  at  night.     We  would  t;: 
(he  ground  in  the  op'Mi  -ilr.     Tins  ivns  the  •<:i] 
rest."     He  adds,  wit!  v  preai  e\  — 

"When  the  day    ..  thr  hrnt 

oue  dared  venture  out  iijt  . 
klDnl  by  it.  and  (n  the  1 
torture  to  be  there.     The  iv.eat  would  tuuic  ihi(iU>(U  tvcrv 
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barracks -which  are  a  series  of  long  thatched  buildings,  with 
verandahs  -and  the  white  bungalows  of  the  officers,  stand  on 
a  wide  plain,  four  or  five  nniles  in  extent,  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  which  is  a  noble  Church,  with  a  lofty  and  handsome 
spire.  The  cemetery — for,  alas!  everywhere  in  India  the 
graveyard  is  close  at  hand — is  a  large  one.  Here  lie  the 
remains  of  General  Gillespie ,♦  distinguished  by  a  lofty  pillar, 
which  bears  a  brief  record  of  his  deeds.  It  was  Gillespie  who 
suppressed  the  Mutiny  at  Vcllore,  which,  originating  in  the 
rashness  of  certain  martinets  who  interfered  unnecessarily 
with  the  habits  of  the  sepoys,  threatened  to  shake  to  its  very 
basis  our  Indian  dominion.  It  was  he  who  battled  with  the 
Dutch  at  Java  (when  died  the  memorable  JOHN  Le\*DEN, — 

''A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 

Has  Leyden's  cold  remains  "), — 

and,  after  fighting  his  way  into  the  heart  of  Nepaul,  fell  in  the 
assault  of  Kalunga.t 

Let  us  pause  to  drop  a  tear  on  this  tomb.     What  thousands 


U(>on  us ;  iii  tact,  we  could  have  nothing  on  but  a  thin  pair  of  drawers, 
with  no  shirt;  and  the  millions  of  fleas  that  would  be  continually  tormenting 
us  would  be*  suflicient  to  drive  men  mad.  When  getting  our  victuals  our 
platrs  were  black  all  over  with  the  llies,  We  were  obliged  to  cat  with  one 
baud  and  buffet  them  away  with  the  otheF-  I  have  often  heard  our  men  curse 
tfacir  God  ;  and  they  would  get  ns  much  money  as  they  could,  and  then  go 
Aod  gel  so  drunk  they  could  not  speak.  They  would  often  say  that  was 
fbe  only  way  they  could  have  peace :  but  I  roidd  not  sec  any  pleasure  in 
ench  a  way.  [  have  seen  men  die  in  this  state,  and  others  drown  themselves 
or  shoot  them-splves,  whilst  a  number  lose  their  senses  and  die  raWng  mad." 
Tins  is  very  dreadful,  and  tar  beyond  our  own  exiterience  or  observation, 
which,  alter  all,  has  shown  life  in  India  tn  be  taUrabU^  though  trying,  to  the 
jftdrrmaM.     Drink  is  the  Sou>ieks'  Cukse. 

•  ■'  I  do  not  know  that  a  greattT  compliment  has  ever  been  paid  to  the 

British  character,"  says  Mr  Knighton,  -'than  was  paid  by  the  Ghoorkas 

of  Nrpaul  when  we  were  fighting  against  them  at  Kalunga.     They  showed 

their  perfect  trust  in  British  honour  by  soliciting  and  obtaining  medical  aid 

-  wounded,  even  when  the  batteri^'s  were  playing  un  both  sides. 

'  fellow  whose  jaw  had  been  shattered  by  a  shell  come  into  the 

iiTin-[.  ijiies,  waving  his  hand:*  as  .1  signal  that  he  had  something  to  say. 

He  was  received  kin<lly,  and  it  soon  ;tppi*ared  that  he  gave  himself  up  to 

enemies,  knowing  that  they  would  give  him  medical  assistance  in  hi^ 

t  net.*d  ;  and  \ir  was  not  deceived.     //  was  hy  moral  victories  of  this 

f  I  hill  i/u-  Indian  Empire  was  won,  rat/ur  than  by  force  0/  arms. ' 

T  1-  regimental  pet  in  days  gone  by  was  •  Black  Bob,'  a  horse 

\stri  I  to  the  Stlt  Kings  Royal  Irish  Light  Dragouiis — now  Hussars. 

-  foaled  al  the  Cape,  and  he  became  the  favourite  charger  of 

M-,  Colonel  of  the  'Royal  Irish.'    Ttic  heroic  Gillespie  fell 

at  ikMluTiga  (iSx4),  and  after  that  afTair  Black  Bob  was  put  up  for  auction. 
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of  the  brave  have  fallen  in  laying  the  foundation  of  our  glorious 
Empire!     Yet,  though  ihcy  have  fallen,  they  live: 
"  They  fell  devoted,  but  undying  ; 

The  very  gales  their  namea  seem  sighing ; 

The  waters  murmur  of  their  name; 

The  woods  are  peopled  with  their  fame  ; 

The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  grey, 

Claims  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay ; 

Their  spirits  wrap  the  dusty  mountain, 

Their  memory  sparkles  o'er  the  fountain  ; 

The  meanest  rili,  the  mightiest  river, 

Rolls,  mingled  with  their  fame,  for  ever.** 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  Mcerut  is  occasionally 
subject  to  the  same  violent  storms  that  visit  Cawnpore.  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  whose  husband  was  stationed  here,  says  :  **  I  first 
observed  the  appearance  of  a  heavy  squall  rising  in  the  north- 
west, and  being  acc|uainted  with  its  portents  I  ran  to  the 
house,  and  saw  that  every  window,  door,  and  shutter  was 
closed.  This  being  done,  I  held  the  princii>al  door  in  my 
hand  to  admit  some  air  ;  but  prepared  to  close  it  should  the 
wind  come  on  with  fury.     The  appearance  of  the  approaching 

*\%-ith  his  saddle  and  housings  still  spotted  with  the  blood  of  bis  gallant 
master.'  Gillespie  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  Royal  Lnsb,  and  tlMy 
detennined  not  in  let  his  charger  go  out  of  the  regiment.  The  upse<  price 
was  three  hundred  guineas,  and  an  oflicer  of  the  3$th  Light  Dragoons  bid 
four  hundred  guineas;    but  the   Irish   Iroopers  siit>scribed   five  buodred 

guineas  amongst  themselves,  anH  so  Hlack  Bob  became  thr-'      *v 

Black  Bob  always  marrhcd  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  and  rotil  -n 

the  trumpets  of  the  8th  from  those  of  any  other  corps.  It  is  so.*^  i..-.  ae 
was  particularly  partial  to  the  air  'Garryowen,'  always  pricking  his  cart 
when  the  band  struck  up  the  national  tune.  At  length,  whr-n  ihi-  Sth  vrtre 
ordered  home,  circumstances  rendered  it  imperative  titat  should 

be  sold,  and  Black  Bob  was  bought  by  a  civilian  at  Cav.  \t  ham 

the  Irish   troopers   returned   half  the   purchase-money  on    I  ly 

undertaking  that  the  old  horse  should  pass  the  remainder  oi  in 

comfort.  But  poor  Bob  had  only  been  three  days  in  his  ucm  tibwncis 
when  he  heard  the  trumpets  of  ihc  8th  as  the  regiment  marrh/vi  nff  ol 
daybreak  to  embark  for  Calcutta.     At  the  well-known  sound  x  -mi 

became  frantic,  and  made  every  efToit  (n  escape  from   his  -  ill* 

worn  out  with  his  exertions  and  well-nigh  strangled,  he  s.in(t  ciowa 
exhausted.  A^i  days  passed  by,  and  Bub  saw  no  mun;  tlic  familiar  untfonn* 
and  heard  no  more  the  trumpets  nor  llic  voices  of  hK  '  '  — r.ides,  be 
began  to  pine  away,  refusing  nia  com  and  any  nllicT  f'ji  -  oIIcr4 

him;  eo  his  owner  had  him  turned  out  i- •■•  •  .  ..t-f.-l.  .,,.m-^ 

he  was  free,  RUck  Bfih  jumped  the  Iwm  it 

cantonmciits  of  the  £uri.>pc;iin  ravalrv.     ^  -* 

old  horse  trotted   up  whinnying   t<  ,o( 

w  here  he  lind  .--o  often  tJiken  post  « it  ■  .nf 

the  squLi  o  Royal  Irish  dctilc  past,  iilacic  Bub  IcU  liowr 

died." — A.- 
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storm  some  minutes  before  it  reached  us  was  that  of  a  dense 
wall  rising  from  the  plain  to  the  mid-heavens,  advancing 
steadily  forward,  whilst  the  light  of  day  fled  before  it,  and  the 
breath  of  every  living  thing  was  affected  with  a  sense  of 
suffocation.  Its  march  was  silent,  and  cverj'  one  experienced 
a  solemn  awe  as  he  felt  its  approach.  Presently  the  whole  air 
became  like  to  one  immense  cloud  of  dust,  but  uathout  wind 
of  any  consequence.  Whilst  I  still  held  the  door,  it  suddenly 
became  dark  :  I  never  saw  a  night  so  dark  ;  it  was  so  deep  a 
darkness  that  even  the  situations  of  the  windows  could  not  be 
seen.  When  the  door  was  closed  we  could  not  tell  its  position. 
In  about  a  minute  the  light  again  appeared  ;  but  its  appear- 
ance through  the  floating  sand  was  like  that  of  an  intense 
flame,  a  lurid  and  fearful  glare.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  whole  surrounding  country  was  in  flames.  After  this 
awful  scene  we  can  well  understand  the  stories  of  whole  armies 
being  buried  in  clouds  of  sand  in  the  desert ;  for  the  sand  storm 
which  came  over  us  had  come  from  a  great  distance,  and  had 
of  course  lost  much  of  its  denscness  in  every  yard  of  cultivated 
country  which  it  had  passed  over,  where  it  could  gather 
nothing,  but  only  lost  in  matter  ;  and  if  it  could  occasion  such 
total  darkness  when  we  saw  it,  what  must  it  have  been  in  its 
fulness?  There  was  not  an  article  in  the  house  which  was  not 
covered  with  some  inches  of  sand  when  the  storm  was  past" 

It  is  said  that  in  bright  weather  the  Landour  range  of  the 
Himalaya  may  be  seen  from  Mcerut. 

A  weekly  newspaper,  the  Meerut  Observer^  the  first  news- 
paper published  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  was  established  here 
in  1832  ;  •  and  more  recently,  ^i^^M€cnit  Universal  Magazine, 
commonly  called  "  M.U.M."  from  its  initials,  though  not  at 


*An  amusing  narrative  of  the  starting  of  an  English  newspaper  at 
Meeriii— which  we  doubt  not  was  the  Meerut  Observer — is  given  in  House- 
hold Words,  Tii.,  94-96.  The  truuble  experienced  in  getting  presses  and 
typt*.  and  conveying  these  to  their  destination,  together  with  that  given 
by  thr  nalivrr  tvjtniKisilora,  i**  vividly  portrayed.  It  is  staled  in  vol.  xvii,, 
J 13,  that  several  members  of  each  branch  of  the  semcc  were  on  the 
of  the  paper.  An  aci-Dunt,  too.  is  given  of  a  newspaper  in  the  Oordoo 
_  lage,  published  sunrptitiously  by  the  Brahmin  h''ad  piressman,  who 
had  nx-ess  to  nil  the  ^.ountis  of  inlelhKrnre  in  the  office,  and  took  advantage 
I  of  them  for  his  own  bcucBt  and  tlic  deprcciatioti  of  our  countrymen  and 
imeut.  For  a  whole  year  and  a  half  this  newspaper — the  Jam-t- 
tkeed — was  carried  on.  until  at  length  a  discovery  was  made  which 
to  ita  abrupt  extinction. 
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all  mum  in  its  character.     The  publication  of  these  pcriodicalsi 

together  with  that  of  the  Delhi  Gazette  (which  we  have  already 

mentioned),  and  the  Mojussil  Akbar  (of  which  we  may  hai 

something  to  say  hereafter),  is  considered  by  Dr.  Spry,  the^ 

author  of  *'  Modern  India,"  to  be  "  a  circumstance  of  no  trivial 

import.     It  forms,"  says  he,"  the  commencement  of  a  new  but 

proud  era  in  the  annals  of  British  literature  in  the  East ;  and  is 

the  germ  whence  will  spring  a  mighty  plant,  cither  of  good 

or  evil,  according  to  the  hand  that  shall  cultivate  and  traiu 

its  early  shoots."      Wc  rejoice   that  in  the  North-Wcstem 

Provinces  of  India,  the  Fourth  Estate  of  the  Realm  is  at  all 

events  not  unrepresented. 

There  is  a  theatre  in  Mecrut*  erected  a  few  years  ago  by 

subscription.      The    performances   iu-c   fortnightly,   and  the 

actors  (all  amateur)  chiefly  officers  of  the  army  ;   the  scene 

painters,  scene  shifters,  and  other  subordinates  being  soldiers 

of  the  various  European  corps  at  the  station  who  have  had 

something  to  do  with  theatricals  at  home  (as  was  the  case  at 

Hazarcebaugh).      Some  odd  incidents,  as  may  be  expected, 

occur  occasionally,  especially  when   female  characters  have 

to  be  taken  by  individuals  of  the  sterner  sex;   a  Juliet,  for 

instance,  by  some  tall  scion  of  the  cavalry.     There  arc  also 

other  strange  occurrences.     Some  short  time  since  one  of  the 

sons  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  came  to  Mecrut  on  a  visit  to* 

rajah  who  lives  here.    *'  His  tents,"  says  Colonel  Sleeman.wiw 

relates  the  story,  "  were  pitched  ujion  the  plain,  not  far  from 

the  theatre :  he  arrived  in  the  evening  ;  and  there  happened 

to  be  a  play  that  night     Several  times  during  the  night  be 

got  a  message  from  the  prince  to  say  that  the  ground  t>car{ 

his  tents  was  haunted  by  all  manner  of  devils.     The  rajah 

sent  to  assure  him  that  this  could  not  possibly  be  the  cfisr 

At  last  a  man  came  about  midnight  to  say  that  the  priocc 

could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  had  given  orders  to  prL*^ 

his  immediate  return  to  Delhi,  for  the  devils  were  inti ., 

so  rapidly  that  they  must  all  be  inevitably  devoured  before] 

daybreak   if  they   remained.     The  rajah  now  went  to  the 

prince's  camp,  where  he  found  him  and  his  followers  in  a  statcj 

•Aiaa!  it  was  in  thla  theatre  llml  on  May  itUi,  i8^,  "tl»e  1>n4i« 
the  '       '  men,  ivomen,  and  il   ' 

bel''  "  tkerr,  where  p  inn 

lllili  vri)   <rvi-iung,  but  lor  tbe  real  liiignius  -m  mi-  -^kx^x  mgi-i 
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of  utter  consternation.  lookintj  towards  the  theatre.  The  last 
carriages  were  leaving  the  theatre,  and  these  silly  people  had 
taken  them  all  for  devils." 

The  native  town  consists  chiefly  of  little  shops,  like  those  of 
many  other  Indian  towns.  Near  the  gate  is  tlie  ruined  tomb 
of  a  saint,  the  dome  of  which  has  been  raised  only  two  feet 
and  tlicn  left,  so  that  the  sunshine  and  dews  of  heaven  may 
fall  on  the  marble  sarcophagus  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Princess 

IJehanhira,at  Delhi).  Several  graves  of  the  saint's  disciples  (as 
M-'C  may  suppose  them}  surround  the  tomb.  There  is  another 
fine  tomb  near  the  prison. 
About  a  mile  from  the  city  is  a  lai^e.  deep,  oblong  reser- 
voir— the  Suraj-Kand,  erected  by  the  Jat  chief  of  Deeg.  in 
bbedience  to  the  mandate  of  a  Hindoo  saint,  who  more  than 
three  hundred  years  since  buried  himself  (as  those  that 
believe  themselves  incurably  diseased  frequently  do),  and 
^.  whose  spirit  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  that  chieftain.  The 
^V  tank  "  (as  it  is  called)  is  regularly  visited  by  a  large  number 
^B>f  native  amateur  vocalists,  who  assemble  on  its  banks  every 
^■Sunday  afternoon  in  honour  of  the  saint,  and  sing  to  the 
^P|>eople— Hindoo  and  Moslem  • — who  gather  to  hear  them, 
'      In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  the  tomb  of  a  Mahommcdan 

K»int,  the  friend  of  the  former,  and  ;"/  is  said  that  the  pair 
ised  to  ride  out  together  on  two  enormous  tigers  that  came 
o  them  ei-ery  morning  at  an  appointed  hour  from  the  distant 
unglc.  At  this  tomb  a  party  of  professional  .singers  and 
dancers  assemble  in  like  manner  everj'  Thursday  afternoon, 
and  sing,  play,  and  dance  to  the  j>eople  who  come  to  seek 
the  prayers  of  the  saint  on  their  behalf.  Yet  another  tomb  is 
to  be  found  there,  at  which  professional  singers  and  dancers 
ussemble  every  I'Viday  for  the  same  purjx)se.  Any  sums  given 
^'the  multitude  on  these  occasions  are  distributed  among  the 
{Troops  of  moftkfys  frequent  such  toctitiiies,  and  sutfsist 
tm  (he  offerings  of  ttu  divout.)  The  ground  around  these 
tombs  of  ilie  saints  is  becoming  crowded  with  the  graves  of 
ic  Mahommcdan  poor  who  desire  to  be  buried  near  them. 

.^"  1  ^'•'^^  surprised  ax  beholding  a  Hindou  sircar  salaaming  lo  the  lomb 

lussulman  saint      Mentioning  my  surprise  lo  him,  he  said,  'Oh, 

it  is  ^oud  to  keep  friends  with  hitn,  i'or  he  \s'\l&  a  teirible  rascal 

f^nJivr,  tind  wc  do  uul  know  what  hu  may  do  yet,' "—S/a//uim's  iHtiitw 
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Missions  were  commenced  at  Meerut  about  1814  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bowley,  of  tlic  Church  Missionary  Societ>',  who,  bow- 
ever,  was  afterwards  removed  to  Agra.  In  the  absence,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  any  clcrg>'man,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
whom  wc  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  did  "  what 
they  could  "  (Mark  xiv.  8).  They  had  a  school  and  chapel 
in  llicir  own  garden  ;  no  Church  had  tJien  been  erected. 
"  At  home  or  abroad— amongst  the  native  population,  their 
own  poor  soldiers,  or  the  magnates  of  the  land,*  they  never 
lost  sight  of  that  great  object  which  lay  so  near  their  heart 
— the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom."  The  Shcr- 
woods  left  India  for  England  in  1815;  this  was  their  last 
station  in  the  Kast.  They  were  succeeded  by  a  nath'c 
teacher,  in  whose  charge  the  Hltle  Christian  communicy 
remained  till  the  Rev.  H.  Fisher,  being  appointed  Chaplain 
of  Meerut,  took  it  under  his  superintendence,  or,  rather, 
assisted  in  its  oversight. 

By-and-by  an  event  occurred  which  we  must  not  pass  over 
in  silence. 

Many  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  inquirers  habitually 
visited  Mr.  Fisher.  Among  these  came  a  Brahmin  sepoy, 
Prabhu  Din,  who  had  been  stationed  in  the  Mauritius  W 
long  been  weary  of  idolatry,  and  desired  instruction  tn  the 
Christian  religion,  but  had  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  it 
until  the  return  of  his  regiment  to  Bengal.  Soon  after,  the 
corps  was  ordered  to  Meerut.  Immediately  on  his  arrHiJ 
here  he  inquired  for  the  chaplain,  requested  and  underwent 
a  course  of  instruction,  and  eventually  announced  his  in 
lention  to  become  a  Christian  ;  and  notwithstanding 
remonstrances  and  dissuasions  of  hLs  fellow-soldiers,  w 
moreover,  assured  him  that  he  would  be  dismissed  from 
Army,  and  thus  lose  all  his  living  if  he  did  so,  maintained 
resolution.  His  comrades  then  tried  to  bribe  him  with  1 
promise  of  a  r^ular  money  allowance  for  life  ;  but  he  rcfu* 
saying  that  Jesus  Christ  would  provide  much  better  for 
and  that  for  ever.     And  now  they  raised  scandalous 
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•wruzi  te2E=?hiiK:  a  Reginaental  Cc-urt  c\  Ircu:r>-.  r-t  r-; 
■WIS  ?i_—  L3I  b:-j--urab-y  acquitted.  At  -cr.gth  he  r;"^cu;^ic 
t:  at  a£ri:is,ti  L::d  -aTii  baptised  accordingly  b>-  ihe  c"-ir  .L.r 
Ci^=::.bEr  idiL.  iSio.  Hereon  his  fc::o\v->c:c:er>  ccis?,:  :: 
^^^«ibi£  rrz  ;  b=t  their  rCk  was  assumed,  as  hac  betr  iV'rcr,--o 
^^  'S;n'£?T:j:3er.t-  A  Special  Court  o\  Incu'r>-  ^^■i^  vriirci 
'-  ^^^s?tn^<i:e  tbe  drcumstar.ces  attending  his  cor.ver?:^*^:: 

-it  cicznaiciiig  ctficer.  on  being  qucst'.o:ied.  s:=.:oc  th*: 

^  '-^'-  ^-'^  i^C'.v  of  sny  improprieties  in  Prabhu  Di::"s  c,  n^-v^c: 

sr-ca  rjr  ba-ptiin.  which,  however,  his  comrades  rog^vttei.  a-< 

«"Ki=  «  r^i::  of  ver>*  high  caste  and  much  respected  ::-.  :"~c 

c:rp=L      The  issue  of  all   was   that    Prabhu    D:n.  though  x 

l^^^^^^.y  sr^ait,  active,  and  intelligent  soldier,  .\:'.>:.  sh,"n-:: 

li  ae  £  ma:::  of  exempiar>- conduct,  was  placed  on  the  rc-.-.s:.':-. 

I-iK   T'Zr  s^cch  pension,  it  may  be  assumed,  as  he  was  cr.:::'tv' 

'-'■'  ^"  -^=izr:^  of  ser\-ice  .  and  was  not  afterwards  .^''owed  :.~ 

^'-'^  -:=  re^mtnt  though  he  repeatedly  expressed  his  \<:sh  iv' 

00  So.     ^7:  Edward  Paget,  indeed,  the  Comm.indcr-in-v.'h:cf. 

acdi:rii<d  an  offer  to  be  made  him  of  a  higher  appoii-iri-iiort 

b  so=3e  other  corps,  but  Prabhu  Din  resjxvtfully  decli:nv.  i:. 

sayi:^.  -  I  have  done  nothing  that  should  involve  dismiss-i". 

frocr  =3y  fjsfm  corps,  in  which   I  am   now  a  degraded  r-i-m. 

i>eac  n-t  back  to  my  regiment,  and  I  shall  have  the  tiisgT.iee 

«-sc«c  out:  and  I  will  thankfully  go  back."     Hut  this  >\x< 

not  tf^lo-R-ed     Thus  not  only  was  a  man  punished  for  cm- 

bc-cing  KKX  faith,  but  a  check  was  placed  on  what  might  have 

become  a  great  movement  towards  Christianity,  and  a  b.'.nieT 

ni=ed  against   any  further   advance.     The   regiment,  which 

in  ccxzTse  of  time  left  this  station,  some  >vars  .iftev  ^wssevl 

thrcH^;b    Meenit,   when   the   non-commissioned  oiiicors  .;:-.d 

some  men  of  his  company  came  to  see  tlieir  old  comr.ido.  at'd 

treated  him  with  kindness  and  cordiality  ;  and  sevcr.il  ex:Mess;y 

told  tim  they  were  heartily  disposed  to  ombr.u-e  his  Kc'igion. 

but  could  not  encounter  the  punishment  he  had  surierei.1. 

In  1S25,  however,  Bishop  Hebcr,  coming  to  Moerut  to 
consecrate  the  church,  confirmed  therein  J55  jxrsons.  between 
forty  and  fifty  of  whom  were  natives  converted  "  from  Hindiv 
idolatries  and  Mahommedan  infidelity."  In  i8j;J  Mr.  Fisher 
was  appointed  Presidency  Chaplain  at  Calcutta,  and  the 
native  church  was  again  left  under  native  charge,  in  which  it 
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still  remains.*  In  1836  Bishop  Wilson  visited  thesiation»andon 
that  occasion  "seventy  natives  were  baptised  and  confirmed." 

My  Poem — "TiiK  SOLDIER"— had  now  been  some  time 
published,  and  had  brought  me  a  not  inconsiderable  profit. 
1  determined  to  leave  tlic  Army,  and  to  seek  cmployraent  on 
the  staff  of  one  of  the  Newspapers  (to  which  I  had  sent 
several  contributions),  or  in  some  other  suitable  and  available 
sphere.  I  accordingly  sent  in  an  application  for  the  purcliase 
of  my  discharge. 

On  March  5th  (1S43)  the  great  CoMET  of  that  year  t— one 
of  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  ever  observed,  as  a  portion 
of  the  tail,  which  extended  many  degrees  across  the  heavens 
(as  well  as  the  nucleus),  was  visible  in  full  day — made  its 
ii€'but  at  Mccrut  It  excited  no  little  commotion  among  some 
folks,  who  thought  that  the  world  was  about  to  be  turned 
upside  down,  or  that  a  new  empire  was  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Mindostan,  and  our  own,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
demolished  ;  or  that  a  fresh  war  was  about  to  break  out ;  or 
that  a  famine  was  about  to  desolate  the  land  ;  or  tlaat  some- 
thing or  other  was  going  to  happen  of  which  they  could  form 
no  conception  at  all.  However,  the  stranger  had  so  pleasant 
a  countenance,  and  kept  himself  so  quiet,  that  after  a  few 
days  the  fears  of  the  most  superstitious  were  dissipated;  and 
saying  to  themselves,  "  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,"  they  stared 
him  out  of  countenance,  so  thai,  after  a  short  stay  of  tenda)'s, 
the  illustrious  visitor  took  himself  off. 

It  is  surprising,  by  the  way,  that  the  appearance  of  a  comet, 
which  Sir  G.  F.  W.  HerschcU  calls  "  one  of  the  most  imposing 
of  all  natural  phenomena,"  should  have  so  seldom  awakened 
the  enthusiasm,  or  even  attracted  the  notice  of  our  poets. 


•  Wc  Icam  that  in  1847  the  Rev.   R.   M.  Lamb  arrivrtl  at  Mt 
look  charge  of  the  Mission,  as  the  first  European   mi.s^inii.irv  . 
thereto.     We  hear  nothing  more  of  the  native  C' 
that  it  went  on  quietly  growing)  until  after  the  Mm 
of  course  disorganised.     When  order  arui  quiet  were  r- 
Hoenile,  of  Asra.  ttKih  chjiryc  of  the  Mission,  and  it  ^ 
liave  been  doing  exrerdingly  well.     It  has  bct'onv 
missionary  centre  of  th**  iH?tn'*t.  ^vhirh  cnntr.in«  3  1 
(the  rityiLscU  boa'-tv 
in  the  tnimediatc  ' 

which  are  each  allen>u-<!  ii^'  :l.iii   i  (iuiikjh  jjii^iii:i.>i  ai.nii.iiiv  uom 
of  [ndia. 

t  It  sei'ina  to  Itave  been  not  unlike  the  Gn-al  Comet  of  181  u 
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Even  Shakespeare  but  very  occasionally  refers  to  these  bodies, 
and  has  not  more,  indeed,  than  about  half  a  dozen  allusions  to 
them.     He  reminds  us  (in  Julius  Caesar)  that, 

'*  When  beggars  die  there  are  no  comets  seen  " ; 
adding, 

"  The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes." 
In  Henry  VI.  Bedford  cries  : 

"  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day  to  night  I 
Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky ; 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars. 
That  have  consented  unto  Henry's  death  I " 

while  Charles  of  Orleans  exclaims, 

"  Now  shine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge, 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes ! " 

King  Henry  IV.  observes, 

II being  seldom  seen  I  could  not  stir, 

But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wondefd  at." 

Marina  says  (in  Pericles), 

"  I  am  a  maid, 
My  lord,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes, 
But  have  been  gaz'd on,  comet-Xx^ti" 

And  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Petruchio  asks, 
" —  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument. 
Some  comet  or  unusual  prodigy  ?  " 

Young,  in  his  "  Night  Thoughts,"  cries, 

"'Hast  thou  ne'er  seen  the  comet's  flaming  flight  ? 
Th'  illustrious  stranger  passing  terror  sheds 
On  gazing  nations ;  from  his  fiery  train 
Of  length  enormous  takes  his  ample  round 
Through  depths  of  ether ;  coasts  unnumber'd  worlds, 
Of  more  than  solar  glory;  doubles  wide 
Heaven's  mighty  cape ;  and  then  revisits  earth, 
From  the  long  travel  of  a  thousand  years." 

Hogg,  in  an  address  to  the  Comet  of  181 1,  exclaims, 
"  O  I  on  thy  rapid  prow  to  glide  I 
To  sail  the  boundless  skies  with  thee. 
And  plough  the  twinkling  stars  aside, 
Like  foam-bells  on  a  tranquil  sea  1 
To  brush  the  embers  from  the  sun, 
The  icicles  from  off  the  pole, 
Then  far  to  other  systems  run. 
Where  other  moons  and  planets  roll  I  ** 
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Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  a  humorous  poem  about  "*  The 
Comet,"  beginning, 

"  The  Comet  '     He  is  on  his  wiy, 
And  singing  as  he  flies  ; 
The  whizzing  planets  shrink  t>efore 

The  spccire  of  the  skies. 
Ah  1  well  may  regal  orbs  turn  blue, 

And  satellites  turn  pale. 
Ten  intllioii  cubic  miles  of  head, 
Ten  billion  leagues  of  tail  I " 

And  Beranger  has  a  pathetic  song,  also  addressed  to  **TllE 
Comet."  ending, 

'*  Now  I  am  grey  with  years,  and  beauties  frown. 
My  songs  are  mute,  my  heart  is  dull  and  cold  ; 
Comet  implacable,  then  speed  thee  down, 
And  end  tlie  matter — for  the  world  is  old.** 

And  there  ends  my  capability  of  citation. 

Stop !     I   am   mistaken.      The   Calcutta  Literary    GUamtr 

gives   us  a  poetical    composition    of    three    octavo  pages* 

beginning, 

"Majestic  wand'rer  nf  the  pathless  sky  1 

Thou  glorious  banner  of  th'  Almighty's  xvarl 
«•■••• 

Whence  is  thy  mighty  maxcli  ?  Is  thy  lone  track 
That  all  illimitable  ocean  far. 
The  shoreless  sea  of  Time  and  Ether  back; 
Wheu  Uawn'd  aeation.  and  the  kmgly  star 
Round  which  tliou  rollest  as  a  (laming  gtiard, 
Keeping  with  thy  compeers  wide  watch  and  ward'?  • 
•  ••••• 

Angel  of  Light  or  Death  T  what  is  thy  name  ? 
Avenger  or  Ambassador  ?  " 
And  so  on. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  the  star  Eta^  of  Argo  (an 
ordinary  stir  of  the  second  m^nitude).  appeared  as  a  briUant 
star  of  the  first  order,  and  might  be  seen  blading  witfc 
a   lustre  equal   to  that  of  Canopus,  or  rather  of  Arctnros. 

*  Since  my  retiUTi  to  EiigUnd  I  have  seen  the  WmiraUJ  t.jmdam  S*ms^ 
of  Bdarcb  25th,  1S43,  in  which  the  Comet  is  figured  and  dcscrttied. 
which  appears  also  a  "  Hymu  "  to  tint  %-isitor  whcxcm  these  lines 

^      '  1  hu  ruttaA» 
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which  it  resembled  in  colour  and  brightness.  An  observer 
writes :  "  It  is  not  marked  as  a  variable  star,  and  I  cannot 
discover  any  trace  of  its  being  double.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
a  strange  and  interesting  sight  To  those  who  have  tcle- 
Iscopcs  1  may  add  that,  not  far  from  it,  to  the  east,  appearing 
the  naked  eye  as  a  nebula,  is  one  of  the  most  glorious 
clusters  in  the  hea\'ens." 

While  at  Meerut  I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  neigh- 
bouring state  of  Sardanah,  formerly  governed  by  the  Begum 
Sombre  (pronounced  Sumroo),  whose  palace  at  Delhi  we 
have  already  noticed,  •  and  who  had  risen  from  a  nautch  girl 
lo  be  a  princess.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Begum  that  "no 
woman  has  attained  so  much  celebritj'  in  the  modern  history 
of  Hindostan,"  and  Shah  Alum  gave  her  the  flattering  title 
)f  "The  Ornament  of  her  Sex." 

The  Begum,  who»  after  a  long  and  romantic  careerf — not 
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t  The  history'  of  this  lady  Is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  one.  She  was 
by  birth  a  Sciuadance,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  prophet  Mahommcd. 
Wheti  very  young  she  had  married  Waller  Reynaud,  a  native  of  Salzburg, 
who  had  previously  wedded  a  Moslem  woman,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Zuffer  Yab  Khan.'  who  bears  a  subsequent  part  in  our  story.  Reynaud 
had  been  a  private  iu  the  French  army,  where  he  obtained  the  sobriquet  of 
■•'  Sombre"  from  his  ^jhx'my  <:oiHitenance  and  temper;  had  come  lo  India, 
entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  risen  to  the  rank  of  sergeant, 
gone  over  to  Cossim  AH,  Nabob  of  Bonpal,  and.  while  in  the  employment 
of  the  latter,  had  in  1763  assassinated  his  English  prisoners  of  war;  he  had 
alteT\v'ards  entered  tlte  service  of  the  Vizier  of  Oudc,  and  subsequently  that 
of  Rhcmut  Khan,  chief  of  Rohilcund.  In  1773  he  raised  two  battahous  ol 
soldiers,  which  he  afterwards  increased  to  four :  these  were  officered  by  low 
Europeans,  and  were  let  out  to  every  Prince  or  Chief  who  would  hire  them. 
Iu  some  way  he  managed  to  possess  himself  of  the  little  principality  of 
Sardanah,  which  was  about  twenty  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth. 
Sombre  died  at  Agra  in  1778.  and  as  his  son.  Zuffer  Yab  Khan,  was  known 
to  be  of  weak  intellect,  the  Begum  at  the  request  of  her  little  army,  and 
with  the  ctmsent  of  the  Emperor,  who  installed  h^r,  took  personal  command 
nf  the  battalions,  now  increa.sed  to  six.  She  had  several  Generals  next  in 
command  successively  under  her,  including,  as  we  have  seen,  the  famous 
George  Thomas,  and  at  last  a  French  pentleman  named  Le  Vassoult  took 
thai  office,  whom  by-and-by  she  secretly  married,  still  using  the  name  ol 
.Sombre.  Eventually,  in  consequence  of  the  misironduct  of  the  subordinate 
European  ofticeis,  the  Degum  determined  on  resigning  her  battalions  to  the 
[Emperor  (who  nndertook  to  pay  Zuffer  Yab  Khan  two  thousand  nipees  a 


'  The  diiu|rhtef  of /uAcf  Vab  Khan  married  a  Colonel  Dyce  (for  some  dtnc 
[the  n>'"-'—='  '  '*-  f— "'Ti's  olTaim).  His  son  took  the  name  of  l-*yce  Sombre, 
(l>c3Ci  and  aftcrwftrtl^  went  to  England,  cnteffil  Parliaiueot 

for  n  _  >>  niameil  the  daughter  of  l^rd  Si.  Vincent,  and  died 
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unmarked,    while    she    reigned,    by    Oriental    cnielty — had 

embraced    Christianity,   was    indeed    a    very    generous   and 

liberal-minded  member  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church.     Shci 

built  a  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Sardanah.  after  tlic  model 

of  St  Peter's  at  Rome ;  and  on  her  decease,  which  occurred 

January  27th,   1835,  she  left   three  thousand  pounds  to  the 

Propaganda  Chapel  at  Agra  for   tJie  purpose  of  forming  a 

college  for  young  men  to  serve  on  the  Apostolic  Mission  of  j 

Thibet.     S/u  also  erected  n  Protestant  Missionary  C/utpti  f^r 

titi  Church  of  Rftgiand  in  Meerut  at  a  cost  0/  tat  thoHsand 

rupees^  and  it  is  said  built,  in  addition,  at  her  own  cx|>cnw. 

both  a  Hindoo  temple  and  a  Mahommedan  mosque  I 

Having  arrived  at  Sardanah,  I  examined  the  cliurch  with 

some  interest     It  is  a  small  but  elegant  building,  having  an 

altar  beautifully  adorned  with  mosaic  work,  and  decked  with 

month  for  life),  and  lo  seek  an  asylmn  with  her  husband  el-—  '  -r-    aoil 
it  was  arranged  uith  the  consent  of  our  Government  that  tht>  ^nJe 

at  the  French  settlement  of  Chandemagore.     Meanwlnl.  the 

forces  at  Sardanah  had  cotupelit'd  Zuffrr  Yab  Khan  to  ■]  ^iidr 

legitimate  chief,  and  demanded  that  he  shonld  at  once  s  .itid 

Le  Vassoult  ( whom  they  did  not  know  to  be  her  husbandf;  tlie>' 
they  heard  of  his  approach,  fled  towards  Anoopahehur,  agreeing  uii  ,  ' 
other  that  they  would  both  die  rather  than  be  taken.  On  their  way  ihey 
found  that  the  recreant  forces  were  near  thum.  Both  attempted  to  doW 
they  agreed,  and  Lc  Vassoult  seeing  his  wife  bleeding,  and  a.i  he  tliotigbt 
dying,  killed  himself;  but  the  dagger  the  Begum  had  employed  Hivaik 
against  one  of  the  bones  of  her  chest,  and  she  had  not  the  courage  to  repeat 
the  blow.     She  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  back  to  SanlnnAlu     Afirr 

a  few  days,  howeiiT.  she  was  released,  restored  lo  pov    -  '  -        ,:!i  c/ 

allegiance  to  her  throne  given  by  her  officers.     Th>'  iir  thr  | 

Emperor  was  cancelled  at  her  request,  and  the  commajj..  .  ;  ...   , *miy 

of  Sardanah  given  to  an  officer  named  Salcur,  whn  had  taken  no  \\^si  lothi* 

mutiny.    The  Begum  after  a  time  entered  into  alliancf  w'v.h   ilu-  Tint;*- 

GovernmeMt;  and  seems  to  have  spent  the  reniainUtj  i>i 

"  She  had  a  good  arsenal  well  stored,  and  a  foundry  foi  ' 

the  walls  of  a  small  fortress,  built  near  her  dwcHing  al  ^  - 

whole  cost  her  about  four  lacs  of  rupees  a  >*ear ;  htT  cin!  <. 

fighly  thousand,  her  pensioners  sixty,  and  her  h' 

and  expenses  about  the  same.     The  revenii*-?  of  ^ 

lands  assigned  at  difl'crcnl  times  for  the  1  ;  Una  iur 

no  time  more  ihaii  sufficient  to  ci.)ver  Hi  l's  ;  but.  n 

Icdioti  of  our  government,  they  inii  r 

the  improvements  of  the  surrouD' 

enabled  to  give  largely  to  thesuphun  ui  c-u^i'n.?  ^nu  >  u.nuu 

and  to  provide  handsomely  for  tlie  suppon  of  her  (amtly  a 

art^T   I,,-,    ,',-r.ll,."' 

T  .  did  not  ahvays,  however,  bear  the  *-■ 

Maj'  1:1  has  given  her.    Bishop  Hcbcr.HTil:!  ^  ;  _.    . 

saySi  *'Sbe  ii  a  very  Uttir,  queer-looking  old  woman,  wiui  briliuu 

*  Slecman. 
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SIX  magnificent  silver  candlesticks,  which,  at  the  time  of  my 
vi^sit,  had  just  arrived  from  France,  where  they  had  been 
made  to  order.  The  Begum  herself  lies  under  a  splendid 
tomb  of  marble,  standinjj  in  one  of  the  aisles,  and  enclosed 
by  an  iron  palisading.  An  Italian  priest  is  attached  to  the 
church ;  and  a  clerk,  who  acts  as  Latin  master  to  a  school 
in  connection  with  it.  Priest,  clerk,  and  school  are  alike 
supported  by  a  fund  left  by  the  Begum  for  that  purpose. 

Dycc  Sombre's  estate  lies  near  the  church.  It  is  a  large 
tone.  A  little  "  oil  of  palm  "  induced  the  old  man  in  charge 
admit  mc  to  an  inspection  of  the  dwelling-house.     This 

very  spacious,  handsomely  though  scantily  furnished,  and 

lecorated    with  a    number  of   excellent    paintings,  among 

'hich  are  several  of  Dycc  himself,  which  he  has  sent  out 

From   Italy,  where  he  had  them  executed.     The  museum  of 

the  late  general  of  the  Begum's  troops  was  also  shown  me: 

a  pretty  collection. 

After  having  walked  through  several  suites  of  apartments, 
t  left  the  estate,  and  strolled  through  the  town  of  Sardanah. 
Here,  however,  I  saw  nothing  particularly  noticeable,  except 
one  or  two  old  natives  •  with  rosaries  and  crosses  round  tlieir 
necks,  indicating  their  profession  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
faith.     There  were  also  some  native  boys,  to  whom   I  heard 

\rickcd  eyes,  and  the  remains  of  beauty  in  her  feAlures.    She  is  poesesaed 

of  consicfcrable  talent,  and  readiness  tn  conversation,  but   only  speaks 
Himlost,ince.     Hrr  soUliers  and  people,  and  the  gcm-rality  of  thr  inhabit- 
ants (if  this  neighbourhood,  pay  her  mnrh  respect  on  account  Imth  of  her 
iposcd  wisdom  and  her  courage  ;  she  having  during  the  Mahratta  wars 
■after  her  husbands  death,  hi?  regiment  vcr>*  gallantly  into  action,  her- 
"itig  at  their  head  into  a  heavy  fin- of  the  enemy.     She  is,  liowever,  a 
iiness,  and,  having  the  power  of  life  and  death  within  her  own  little 
itory,  several  stories  arc  told  nf  her  cruelty,  and  the  noses  and  ears 
vhich  she  orders  to  be  cut  off.     One  relation  of  tlii::  kind  according  to 
tivc  reports,  on  which  reliance,  however,  can  rarely  be  placed,  is  very 
yrrid.    One  of  her  dancing  girls  had  otTended  her,  how  I  haix  not  heard. 
Begum  ordered  the  poor  creature  to  be  immured  alive  in  a  small  vault 
ired   for  the  piirpuse,  under  the  pavement  of  the  saloon  where  the 
was  then  ccicbrating.  and.  being  aware  that  her  fate  excited  much 
ttby  and  horror  in  the  mind^  uf  the  servants  and  <toldiers  of  her 
).  and  apf  ■    '  that  they  would  open  tlie  tomb  and  rescue  the 

ai  3iJon  .1  :   was  turned,  she  saw  the  vault  bricked  up  before 

'n  eyes,  in-  «  ...Mvicd  hci  bed  to  be  placed  directly  over  it,  and  lay 
lor  sevexal  nightj*.  till  the  last  faint  moans  had  ceased  to  be  heard» 
it-..  iiL  ...  ,  .,,,iii.i  i-.i  iiijit  hunger  and  despair  had  done  their  work." 

'•r  reniarkalilt;  fa»l  that  "a  go<xl  many  t^i  the 

.tiff;  .     _   i jd  iu  ihc  Sirdhanu  cemetery  had  lived  above  a 

idied  years." 
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the  schoolmaster  teaching  Latin,  I  remember  nothing  mcve 
of  Sardanah,  save  that  1  found  it  an  awkward  matter  to 
get  back  thence  to  Meerut,  as  it  was  about  twenty  miles 
distant,  and  evening  had  set  in  before  i  set  out.  and  there 
was  not  a  glimpse  of  light  in  the  heavens,  and  the  road 
was  dirty  and  rough.  However,  1  arrived  safely  at  my 
quarters. 

A  visitor  to  Mcenit,  going  with  a  companion  to  call  on  a 
family  in  an  outlying  district,  tells  us  of  a  strange  encounter 
with  monkeys.      He  says  :  "  We  overtook  a  tribe  of  large 
monkeys.     I  should  say  there  were  as  many  as  four  hundred ; 
and  each  carried  a  stick  of  uniform  length  and  shape.     They 
moved  along  in  ranks  or  companies,  just,  in  s)\ort.  us  though 
they  were  imitating  a  wing  of  a  regiment  of  infantry.     Al  the ; 
head  of  this  tribe  was  an  old  and  very  powerful  monkey,  who 
was,  no  doubt,  the  chief.      It  was  a  very  odd   sight,  and  \ 
became  greatly  interested  in  the  movements  of  the  creatures 
There  could  be  no  question  that  they  had  either  some  business 
or  some  pleasure  on  hand  ;  and  the  fact  of  each  carrying  a 
stick  led  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  former  upon  which 
they  were  bent.     Their  destination  was,  like  ours,  i:\ 
Deobund,  where   there  arc  some  hundreds  oi   monk_. 
by  a  number  of  Brahmins,  who  live  near  a  Hindoo  lemple] 
there,  and  perform  religious  ceremonies.     This  monkey  regi- 
ment would    not  get  out  of  the  road   on  our  account,  nor' 
disturb  themselves  in  any  way ;  and  my  friend  was  afratd 
to  drive  through  their  ranks  or  over  any  of  them,  for  when 
assailed  they  arc  most  ferocious  brutes,  and  armed  as  ibcy 
were,  and  in  such  numbers,  they  could  have  annihilated 
with  the  greatest  ease.     There  was  no  help  for  us,  tf'       " 
but  to  let  the  mare  proceed  at  a  walk  in  the  rear  of  tii 
the  members  of  which,  now  that  we  were  ncaring  Dcobum 
began  to  chatter  frightfully.      Just   before  we  came  li#  the' 
bungalow,  they  left  the  road,  and  took  the  direction  of  thc^ 
temple."    The  travellers  learned  from  one  of  the  servant^ 
their  host  that  "about  every  five  years  that  triK 
the  countiy  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  place;  and  ru. 
comes  about  the  same  lime  from  the  up-cotmtiy— the  hills 
They  meet  in  a  jungle  behind  the  old  Hin  ' 
there  embrace  each  otlicr  ;ts  though  they  wci: 
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and  old  friends  who  had  been  parted  for  a  length  of  time.  I 
have  seen  in  that  jungle  as  many  as  four  or  five  thousand. 
The  Brahmins  say  that  one  large  tribe  comes  all  the  way 
from  Ajmere,  and  another  from  the  southern  side  of  the 
country,  and  from  Nepaul  and  Tirhoot.  There  were  hundreds 
of  monkeys  here  this  morning,  but  now  I  do  not  see  one. 
I  suppose  they  have  gone  to  welcome  their  friends."  And  so 
it  proved,  for  the  travellers  went  to  see  them.  "  There  could 
not  have  been  fewer  than  eight  thousand,  and  some  of  them 
of  enormous  size.  I  could  scarcely  have  believed  that  there 
were  so  many  monkeys  in  the  world,  if  I  had  not  visited 
Benares,  and  heard  of  the  tribes  at  Gibraltar.  Their  sticks, 
which  were  thrown  tc^ether  in  a  heap,  formed  a  very  large 
stack  of  wood.  '  What  is  this  ? '  my  friend  said  to  one  of 
the  Brahmins.  'It  is  a  festival  of  theirs,  sahib,'  was  the 
reply.  'Just  as  Hindoos,  at  stated  times,  go  to  Hurdwar, 
Hagipore,  and  other  places,  so  do  these  monkeys  come  to 
this  holy  place.'  '  And  how  long  do  they  stay  ?  '  *  Two  or 
three  days;  then  they  go  away  to  their  homes  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  then,  attend  to  their  business  for  four 
or  five  years ;  then,  come  again,  and  do  festival ;  and  so  on, 
sir,  to  the  end  of  al!  time.  You  see  that  very  tall  monkey 
there,  with  the  smaller  ones  on  either  side  of  him  ? '  *  Yes.' 
*  Well,  sir,  that  is  a  very  old  monkey.  His  age  is  more  than 
twenty  years,  I  think.  I  first  saw  him  fifteen  years  ago.  He 
was  then  full  grown.  His  native  place  is  Meerut.  He  lives 
with  the  Brahmins  at  the  Soorj  Khan,  near  Meerut.  The 
smaller  ones  are  his  sons,  sir.  They  have  never  been  here 
before ;  and  you  see  he  is  showing  them  all  about  the  place, 
like  a  very  good  father.* " 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE  RIDE  TO  AGRA. 

The  City  of  Akbar  and  the  Taj. 

AND  now,  having  received  an  offer  of  an  appointment  on 
the  clerical  staff  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
North- Western  Provinces  at  Agra,  1  was  allowed  to  antici- 
pate the  arrival  of  my  dtschai^c  from  the  Army,  and 
proceed  to  that  city.  Resolving  to  make  it  an  equestrian 
journey,  I  bought  myself  a  horse,  and,  taking  leave  of  all  my 
old  comrades,  and  bidding  farewell  to  all  other  friends,  on 
May  14th  set  out  on  the  road.  My  heart  was  filled  with  joy 
and  with  pleasurable  anticipatioa 

I  rode  that  day  to  Haupper,a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles 
Soon  after  my  arrival  1  found  my  horse  lame,  and  was  obliged 
to  seek  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Happily  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment Studs  was  at  Haupper^and  on  my  consulting  the  OiRccri 
in  charge  he  most  kindly  undertook  Uie  care  of  my  steed, 
invited  mc  to  his  house,  and  insisted  on  my  remaining  with 
him  till  the  animal  had  recovered.  I  was  glad  itndcr  the 
circumstances  to  accept  his  generous  hospitality. 

My  friend  introduced  me  to  his  brother  Officers,  and  I  wts 
for  some  days,  I  suppose,  quite  the  lion  of  that  little  oaro- 
munity.  And  now,  as  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I feil in  fcn^t^ 
Yes,  strange  to  say,  Cupid,  who  had  hitherto  spared  mc,  now] 
levelled  his  arrows  at  my  heart  A  young  lady,  the  daoghti 
of  a  gentleman  of  Haupper,  was  my  captor.  Withm  a  fc* 
days  1  addressed  her  in 

SONG 
Maiden,  111  love  thee 
For  ever  and  ever, 
Never  forsxkc  Lbce, 
NcTCT.  oh,  acver  \ 
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Not  e'en  though  misfortune  and  sorrow  be  mine ; 
For  how,  blest  with  ihee,  can  I  ever  repine  ? 
Nor  yet  though  soft  pleasures  should  tempt  me  aivay, 
For  what,  without  thee  and  thy  smile,  were  they  ? 

Xc**cr,  oh,  uevcr 

Will  I  resign  thee, 

If  thou,  sweet  maiden, 

Only  wilt  mine  be  I 

Come,  let  me  teach  thee 

While  we  are  roving, 

Maid,  I  beseech  thee, 

How  I  am  loving  I 
Not  with  an  infant  and  feeble  affection. 
Nor  with  a  love  that  age  fills  with  dejection  ; 
But  with  a  spirit  whose  ngnur  doth  cherish 
In  hope  an  affection  which  never  can  perish  1 

Nought  under  heaven 

Esteem  I  above  thee ; 

Thus,  pretty  maiden, 

Thus,  do  I  love  thee! 

Sweetly  respond,  then. 

Fondest  and  dearest, 

Tis  the  soul's  language, 

Love,  which  thou  hearest ! 
To  me  give  that  heart  which  is  ever  revealing 
A  tenderness  vain  to  seek  longer  concealing ; 
Let  thy  fancy  no  longer  continue  a  rover, 
But  come  and  find  rest  in  the  arms  of  thy  lover ; 

Then,  lovely  maiden. 

My  rapturous  kisses 

Fully  shall  tell  thee 

In  loving  what  bliss  is  I 

I  was  presently  told,  however,  that  the  consideration  of  my 
suit  must  be,  for  a  while  at  least,  deferred.  And  so,  as  my 
horse  was  now  well,  1  solTo^\'fulIy  took  my  leave. 

On  May  20th  I  bade  adieu  to  Haupper.  Intending  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  I  had  resolved  on  riding  that  day  to 
AUyghur  (sixty  miles) ;  and  to  accomplish  this  had  borrowed 
two  horses  of  my  host,  hired  a  couple  of  native  ponies, 
and  sent  on  my  own  horse  to  the  station  nearest  AUyghur, 
directing  that  the  others,  save  one,  should  be  also  taken  in 
advance,  and  placed  at  regular  distances  along  the  road,  so 
that  on  my  arrival  at  each  stage  I  might  find  a  relief  awaiting 
ic.     The  first  thirty  miles  I  accomplished  on  my  friend's  two 
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horses  in  about  three  hours,  though  I  had  some  adventures 
with  these  ;  for  the  first,  being  a  fine  stalh'on  fresh  from  the 
stud,  rushed  away  with  me,  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts  to 
keep  him  in  rein,  till  coming  suddenly  to  an  ascent  at  the 
very  mouth  of  a  wel/,  he  almost  threw  me  over  his  head  by 
suddenly  checking  himself  as  he  viewed  it,  and,  a  little  cowed 
with  surprise,  became  more  manageable,  and  fulfilled  his  task ; 
the  second,  rearing  violently  immediately  I  touched  him  with 
the  spur,  dashed  me  on  tlie  xo^A^  failing  himself  bachvai^\  and, 
after  my  remounting,  shied  at  everything  we  met  on  the  way. 
However.  I  completed  the  second  stage.  At  Boolundsbubur 
I  took  breakfast.  Here  the  first  "  tat "  w;is  posted,  and  a 
miserable  exchange  I  found  it  from  the  back  of  F.'s  Arab* 
t/tough  he  shied,  to  that  of  this  wretched  animal,  and  from  ten 
miles  an  hour  to  five.  There  was  some  excuse  indeed  for  the 
pwny,  as  the  road  was  exceedingly  bad.  The  end  of  this  stage, 
however,  brought  me  out  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  and  now 
I  thought  to  get  on.  But  vain,  alas !  were  my  hopes  and 
anticipations.  I  was  worse  off  than  ever.  Yet  the  "chicl" 
carried  me  on  to  the  next  stage  The  second  "  tat "  was 
even  inferior  to  the  first  ;  a  most  incorrigibly  lazy  fellow, 
and  no  argument  would  for  some  time  prc\'ail  on  hira  to 
move  at  a  reasonable  pace.  Most  unfortunately  I  had 
left  ray  whip  at  Hauppcr,  and  \  tried  in  vain  to  urge 
the  creature  on.  Al  last  1  discovered  a  method  of  in- 
creasing his  speed,  which  the  reader  will  admit  was  at  least, 
original.  Native  travellers  always  carry  a  long  bamboo  on 
their  shoulders,  as  a  weapon  of  defence  in  case  of  attack 
on  the  road.  I  passed  numbers  armed  in  this  style; 
each  of  whom  I  addressed  a  request  that  he  would  •*  touch 
up "  my  Rosinantc.  Thus  1  managed  to  get  on  gallant}^ 
for  .several  miles,  but  when  two-thirds  of  the  stag^ 
accomplished,  the  powers  of  my  "tat"  seemed  cxV 
for  he  suddenly  came  to  a  dead  halt,  and  refused  to  nu..^  . 
farther.  My  "  persuasives  "  and  tlie  bamboo  were  applied  m 
liberally  than  ever,  but  in  vain;  not  a  step  would  he  bt 
At  last,  weary  of  my  eflTorts  lo  induce  him  to  proceed,  an 
vowing  never  a^n  to  mount  one  of  hia  sort,  I  left  him  al 
hut,  and  walked  on  to  the  next  town.  \v>  my  o"' 

steed.     Oil  hU  back  )  waiisoon  seated,  it ,^ , 
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my  regular  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  shortly  reached  AUyghur 
(for  the  third  lime)  ;  thus  completing  a  journey  of  sixty  miles 
on  horseback  in  one  day  of  the  hottest  month  of  the  year. 

It  will  be  observed  that  during  this  journey  I — a  lonely  and 
unarmed  trax'cllcr — met  with  no  hindrance  or  interruption  on 
the  way.  When  Colonel  Sleeman  commenced  his  operations 
against  Thuggee  in  1830,  assassins  haunted  every  road  in 
India  in  gangs  of  hundreds  (frequently  broken  up  into 
smaller  companies),  without  fear  of  punishment  from  any 
law^  human  or  divine.* 


•  Wc  may  ranind  the  reader  that  Thcvciiot  noticed  the  existence  of 
Thuggee  so  long  ago  aa  1667.  on  the  very  route  we  have  travelled  be- 
tween Delhi  and  Agra.  He  says :  "  One  may  meet  with  tigers,  panthers,  and 
Uons  upon  it ;  and  one  Iiad  best  also  have  a  care  of  robbers,  and,  above 
all  things,  n<il  suffer  anybody  to  come  near  one  upon  ihe  road  The 
cunningest  robt>ers  in  the  world  are  in  that  country.  They  use  a  certain 
rope  with  a  running  noose,  which  they  can  cast  with  so  much  sleight 
about  a  man's  neck  when  they  arc  within  reach  of  bim  lliat  ibey  never  fail, 
so  that  they  strangle  him  in  a  trice." 

Colonel  Sleeman  relates  many  of  these  exploits.  Take  one.  "A  stout 
Mogul  oHicpr  of  noble  bearing  and  $)np:iil3rly  handsome  countenance,  on 
his  way  from  the  Punjaub  to  Oude,  cros.sed  the  Ganges  at  Gurmucktesnr 
Ghat,  near  Mcenit,  to  pass  through  Mnradabad  and  Bareilly.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  fine  Turkee  horse,  and  attended  by  his  butler  and  groom. 
Soon  after  crossing  the  river,  he  fell  in  with  a  small  party  of  well-tJrcssed 
and  motl  est -looking  men  going  the  same  road.  They  accosted  him  in  a 
T<f«pectl'ul  manner,  and  attempted  to  enter  into  conversatiou  wnlh  him. 
had  heard  of  Thugs,  and  told  tlicm  to  be  off.  They  smiled  at  his  idle 
iciuns,  and  tried  to  remove  them,  but  all  in  vain  ;    the  Mogtil  was 

tcrmincd;  they  saw  his  nostrils  swelling  with  indignatiim.  took  their 
leave,  and  followed  slowly.  The  next  morning  he  ovcrtoctk  the  itame 
number  of  men,  but  of  a  different  appearance,  all  Mussulmans.  They 
accosted  him  in  the  same  respectful  manner;  talked  of  the  danger  of  the 
road,  and  the  necessity  for  their  keeping  together,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  protection  of  any  mounted  gentleman  that  lutppened  to  be  going  the 
same  way.  The  Mogul  oflicer  said  not  a  word  in  reply,  resoU-cd  to  have 
no  companintis  mx  the  road.  They  persisted,  his  nostrils  began  again  to 
swell,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  sword,  he  bade  them  all  be  off.  or  he 
would  take  their  heads  from  their  shoulders.  He  had  a  bow  and  quiver 
full  oC  arrows  over  hjs  shoulders,  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  in  his  waist-belt, 
ftfid  11  «word  b>'  his  side,  atid  was  altogether  a  very  formidable-looking 
cavalier.  In  the  evening  another  party  tliat  lodged  in  the  same  serai 
ic  wry  intimate  with  the  butler  and  groom.  They  were  goinjf  the 
road  ;  and  as.  the  Mr-gul  owrlook  them  in   the  morning,  they  made 

h  hon*  rcspeirifully,  and  began  to  enter  into  conversation  with  their 
l»o  friends,  the  p.room  and  the  butler,  who  were  coming  up  behind.  The 
MofTuls  nostiilb  tw^an  pr.  m,  t,,  ^ivi-ell,  and  he  bade  the  strangers  be  off. 
The  groom  and  butler   >  '.  lor  iheir  master  was  a  grave,  sedate 

man,  and  they  wanted  c  All  would  not  do,  and  the  strangers 

fell  in  the  rear.  Ihe  next  day,  when  they  had  got  to  the  middle  of  an 
cjctenstve  and  uninhabited  plaiu.  the  Mogul  in  advance,  and  his  l^vo  servants 
a  few  htmdn!<d  yards  behioU.  he  came  up  10  a  party  of  six  poor  Mussulmans, 
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May  22rd. — The  bustle  and  noise  of  a  great  city  reminded 
me  when  I  awoke  this  morning  that  I  was  in  Agra.  I 
immediately  rose,  dressed,  and  went  forth  to  view  the  famous 
capital  of  Akbar,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Mogul  dynasty; 
of  the  splendour  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much,  and  which 
1   was  now  eager  to  sec. 

The  DISTRICT  of  Agra — the  name  signifies  a  salt-pan,  and 
was  probably  given  it  on  account  of  the  brackishness  of  the  soil 
— comprises  an  area  of  1,862  square  miles,  and  contains  nearly 
thirteen  hundred  villages  and  hamlets.  I  was  now  in  its 
capital,  the  proper  name  of  which,  though  it  is  called  Agra,  is 
Akbarabad,  from  the  name  of  the  monarch  who  in  1566  made 
it  the  seat  of  his  empire.  (Before  the  time  of  Akbar.  Hiana, 
a  town  forty-four  miles  from  the  modem  metropolis,  was  the 
chief  city-)  Agra  is  called  by  the  natives,  "  The  Key  to 
Hindostan." 

The  capital  is  situated  on  the  right  or  south-west  bank  of 
the  Jumna,  1 30  miles  south-east  from  Delhi,  and  783  north-west 
from  Calcutta,  and  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Hindoos, 
as  the  scene  of  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  under  the  title  of 
Parasu  Rama.  Originally  (early  in  our  era)  the  metropolis 
of  a  Pali  kingdom,  it  had  sunk  into  insignificance  when 
the  Emperor  Sccundec,  of  the  Pathan  dynastv'  of  the  Lodis, 
established  himself  here  in  14S8  ;  and  in  1523  Sherc  Shah  of 
Sasscram  constructed  a  citadel  round  the  palace  of  the  Lodis  ; 
it  rose  to  further  importance  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  sovereigns  from 

»J526  (when  Baber,  the  founder  of  that  dynast>',  first  occupied 
it)  to  1658,  when  Aurungzcbe  made  Delhi  the  metropolis. 
During  the  period  of  its  prosperity,  when  it  is  said  to  have 
had  700  mosques,  800  baths,  and  60  caravanserais,  those 
edifices  were  raised  which  are  still  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  world,  and  which  greet  our  eyes  on  every  side  as  wc 
^Jook  around,*  and  especially  that  most  renowned  of  all  edifices, 

It  Is  rumoured  that  among  the  ruins  so  lavishly  margiiiini;  the  banks  of 

Ihc  jumna,  untold  treaatircs  lie  hit],  Ijelievcd  by  the  natives  to  be  Ruarded 

Lii  ;  and  thai  ghouls,  tliose  classic  revellers  in   Moslem  i^raveyards, 

nightly  in  thrir  sacrilcRi'ius  i-allirig.     If  ruined  towers  with  crumbling 

jipnK,  and  lombii  in  odd  corners,  with  odd  devices,  and  fragments  of 

~    Is,  and  glittering  tdc-clad  domes  of  gaudy  culours.  and  pearly 

nd  stately  minarets,  cam  realise  such  monstrosiUes,  tlicreare  few 

rwo«  likely  to  harbour  them. "— 7"A^  IndMn  Army  Snrgton. 
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the  Taj  Mahal!  After  the  battle  of  Panecput,  in  1761, 
Agra  was  sacked  by  the  Jats,  and  fifteen  years  later  by  the 
Mahratlas,  from  the  latter  of  whom  it  was  taken  by  Lofd 
Lake  in   1803. 

What  shadows  of  the  past  have  we  lingering  here— what 
splendid  memorials  of  unequalled  greatness!  VVc  may 
picture  to  ourselves  something  of  the  j^raiideur  of  Akbar,' 
— the  conqueror,  the  statesman,  the  father,  the  educator,  tbc 
protector  of  his  people,  the  wise,  the  just,  the  tolerant,!  the 
shield  of  the  oppressed,  the  pairon  of  literature  %  and  an,{ 
"the  guardian  of  mankind," — in  whose  reign  India  was  united 

•  "  I  duubt  if  the  aanals  of  any  family  that  ever  reigned  can  t  : 
successive  monarchs  comparable,  in  ihc  greatness  of  their  endowi. 
splendour  of  Uieir  rule,  to  Daber,  Humnyoou,    Uklmr,  Jubangccr,  6b^i 
Jehan,  and  Aurungzebc." — Amerkan  Writer. 

t  He  conciliated  the  Hindoos  by  giving  them  freedom  of  \-       '  ' 
at  the  same  lime   he  strictly  prohibited   ccruin    barbaion 
practices,  such  as  trial  by  ordeal,  and  the  burning  of  widuv 
will.      He  also  abolished  all  taxes  on  pilgrims,  .is  an  ittt 
liberty  of  worship;  aud  the  capitation  tax  upon  Hindoos,  ^..^^'^wn 
similar  grounds. 

\  "The  most  Interesting  series  of  old-world  books  that  has  bcf 
London  recently  are  Colonel  H.  B.  Hanna's  manusciipts,  now  o 
Messrs.  Doddeswell's  galleries..   The  moiit  important  is  a  copy  in  i 
*  Ramayana'(or'The  Story  of  Rama').    It  was  translated  for  tiir  br 
Akbar  about  A.u.   1582,  and  is  embellished  with  129  fnll-pagc    il 
tioDS  by  the  leading  artist  of  those  days.       It  is  said   to  have 
Emperor  between  ^20,000  and  ^^30^000.     Another  volume  is  Ihc 
Hydri  '  (or  •  Wars  of  Mahommed  ),  that  once  belonged  to  tlje  Nawabs 
Oudh,  and  was  carried  away  from  Lucknow  in  1857  by  the  mutineers, 
is  illuminated  with  forty-five  exquisite  pictures  in  the  best  Indo-I 
Style.    Then  there  is  the 'Shah  Kama    (or  *  Histor)- of  the  ECini^ 
the  poet  Tirdausi,  from  the  roj-al  library  of  BahSdr,-  •->-' 
descendant  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  taken  at  the  ^! 
the  Koran  that  belonged  to  the  Emperor  JeliAngir  ,  i,,  .  ..,.. 
(or  '  Wonders  of  Creation  ')■    \nlh    upwardy  of   three 
illuBtrationft  of  men  and  monslcrs,  bea*>ts,  birds,  tislir- 
and  the  *  Sunvar-Kawakib,'  with  lifty-six  maps  of  the  ■ 
description  of  the  fixed  stars — a  fiftccnth-centur^'  \(.!u! 
Besides  these  there  is  a  •  Treatise  on  Hindoo  m>  1 
miniatures.     All  the  manui»CTi]>t»  ejdiibitbeuuttfui 
wilt  tnterest  others  besides  llioec  who  admire  Lhcpic-i-CtplMeliU:  SitiUjoi' 
London  Paper,  Miry  1890, 

$  "  Although  the  art  of  painting  is  against  the  rules  of  the  Mohoauaodu 
religion,  and  wa«  not,  thcrrfori',  ftlways  encotu-.ifjei 
niters  of  India,  still  piLtorial  art  \ 
cver>'  iioblrniaii  had  in  his  train  ;. 

Tl   ,      M      ,,.1     1...   ,..,..    .      \t.l     ,.    
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under  a  single  empire,  and  who  was  contemporary  with  our 
own  Klizabelh,  having  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1556.  His 
court  was  the  most  splendid  ever  seen  in  India,  and  in  many 
respects  resembled  that  of  our  famous  Queen  ;  his  equipage, 
when  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  enabled  him  to 
surround  himself,  even  in  a  desert,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
luxuries  of  his  imperial  palaces;*  and  his  hunting  establish- 
ment consisted  of  tivc  thousand  elephants,!  and  double  that 
number  of  horses.  1  lis  munificence  was  remarkable,  especially 
on  his  birthdays  ;  these  were  celebrated  by  the  court  on  an 
extensive  plain  near  the  capital,  whidi  was  covered  with 
■superb  tents,  the  Emperor's,  of  course,  surpassing  all  the  rest 
in  Uic  splendour  of  its  decorations,  the  carpets  being  of  silk 

art  of  painting.     He  says :  '  I  do  not  like  tho?c  people  who  hate  painting, 

They  ought  to  know  that  a  paint'T  has  greater  opportunities  of  remembering 

God  ;  for  however  lifehke  he  makes  a  picture,  he  knows  that  lie  cannot  gire 

{(  hic.  Mnd  that  He  and  He  only  is  capable  of  doing  that.'     Akbar  had 

t»ixlcen  great  artists  at  his  court,  a  specimen  of  whose  work  has  been 

IprescTved  in  the  miniature  ilIustr;itions  nt  the  '  Rastn-namaii  Haznt'ttdmah^ 

tor  the   History  of  the  VN'ar,   an  abridgment  of  the  great  Sanscrit  epic, 

"the  '  Mahabharata,'  which  the  Emperor  ordered  to  be  made  in  Persian  art 

til    1582,    in    order    t<i    rem(>ve    the    fanatical    hatred    prevatling    between 

[Hindoos  and    Mussulmans,  which  he    thought  arobc   mainly  from  their 

ignorance  of  each  nlher.     A  valuable  copy  of  this  work,  if  not  the  oiiginal 

[manuscript,  exists  in  the  Royal  Libran.- of  Jaipur,  containing  169  miniature 

illustrations,  which  cost  more  than  £40,000.     Akt>ar  also  collected  around 

[him  the  most  expert   Musicians  then  existing  in  tlje  country,  among 

f^hom  the  name  nf  T&n  Sen  ts  still  a  hnuseliold   word  in  all  parts  of 

India  "—Mutharji, 

•  "  \Micncver  the  array  encamped  a  vast  space  was  enclosed  by  screens 
of  rrd  canvui?,  ornamented  wiUi  gilt  globules  and  spires,  forming  a  wall, 
kvithin  \vhich  were  L-rectcd  a  great  number  of  splendid  pavilions,  richly 
Turnished.  some  of  which  were  use<.I  as  rooms  of  state,  some  as  banqueting 
[balls,  othei^  Inr  retirement  or  repose;  wtiile  an  inner  inclosurc  contained 
|thc  apuTUnenis  of  the  ladies,  all  fitted  up  in  the  most  costly  and  elegant 
linanncr.  This  enclosure,  it  is  said,  occupied  an  area  of  fully  five  miles  in 
[circiunference. 

And  one  hour  before  simrise,'  says  Abnl  Fazl,  *  the  lively  blast  of  the 

frna  awakens  those  who  sliunbiT;  afidthe  rinor^kh  is  beat  a  Mtile.    These 

ire  presently  joined  by  tlic  kenta,  tJie  nfper,  and  nil  the  other  musical 

liistruratnls  excepting  \\\vi  ru'kareh.     Then,  after  a  short  pause,  the  j^rwa 

'nnd  T'  ■     ■   play  the  musical  modes,  after  which  the  ntkar^h  i.s  licat, 

and  wiih  one  voice  pray  blessings  »'n  His  Majesty.'     Thus  was 

f*"-  iiided  in  every  camp  and  garrison  of  Hindostan  and    the 

the  plenitude  of  the  Mogul  p<iwer  in  India,  in  the  reign 

r    \i;t..ir    i::fi     iftoj,  aj    (he   ver>-  moment  when   Queen 

ii<:r  3iBt.  ]f*oo>  the  ch;in<.T  of  the  Elast  India 

»        ,  .its  death-warrant."  -  Hirtiiuoad. 

t  A"  ampiinheatre  was  erected   in  Agra   by  AJtbar   for  the   elephant 
JIghts,  which    were    always    among   the  favourite   diversions  of    Indian 
ioccs. 
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id  gold  tissue,  and  the  hangings  of  velvet,  embroidetcd 
ith  pearls.  Not  only  were  gifts  of  dresses,  jewels,  horses, 
"elephants,*  etc.,  bestowed  by  the  Emperor  on  such  occasions  on 
his  nobles,  and  showers  of  gold  and  silver  nuts  and  other 
fruits  scrambled  for  among  his  courtiers,  but  he  caused 
himself  to  be  thrice  weighed  in  golden  scales,  when  the  first 

■balance  used  was  of  gold  pieces,!  the  second  of  silver,  and 
|he  third  of  costly  perfumes,  all  of  which  he  distributed 
among  the  spectators,  It  ts  recorded  of  him,  moreover, 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  ring  a  bell,  the  rope  of  which 
suspended  in  his  chamber,  to  announce  to  his  people  that 
was  prepared  to  receive  their  petitions  and  complaints. 


that 
Hlc  \ 


I 


One  hundred  and  one  elephants  were  kepi  by  Akbar  (or  hts  own- 
riding,  and  we  are  told  he  gave  presents  of  elephants  (iaily-  It  wo 
customary  with  the  Mc^uls  to  have  these  animals  daily  paraded  in  their 
presence  ;  and  some,  '  being  lord  ck*phants,  had  their  chains.  \fcUs,  Mid 
furniture  of  gtild  and  silver,  were  attended  with  gilt  banners  and  tlags,  mod 
had  fight  or  ten  other  elephants  wailing  on  each  of  them,  rlotbed  in  gold, 
silk,  and  B\\vcT:'—Puri:Aas. 

Hunter  says,   "Akbar  kepi   5,000  of   these    huce   anunals   for  u*at,  in 

Btrctigth  like  a  mountain,  in  courage  and  ferocity  lions."     They  cost  from 

J^io.ooo    each    downv^-ards ;   ^500    to   ^1,000    being    a   cotniiinn    price. 

txptxienced  generals  reckoned  one  good  elephant  equal  to  a  regiment  «(^ 

500  cavalry;  or,  if  properly  supported  by  matchlock  men,  ftt  double  thA' 

number. 

t  A  most  interesting  and  full  account  of  Akbar's  mintage  is  given  by  ihe 
historian  Abul  Fazl.  In  the  beginning  of  hjs  reign  gold  coins  were  stnkk 
in  many  parts  of  his  kingdom,  but  later  on  only  at  Agra,  UenguL  Alunctb- 
bad,  and  Cabul.  Silver  and  copprr  were  coined  at  these  and  ten  other 
cities,  and  copper  only  at  twetity-i.'ight  other  placrs.  "Amongst  the  nw 
interesting  coins  are  the  heavy  ^old  ones,  which  were  elalsoraied  h1)I 
inscriptions,  and  of  which  the  following  is  chosen  as  afTording  ft 
example.  It  is  a  circular  coin,  e<]ual  in  value  to  one  hundred  nmmk  1 
<  probably  about  /S6).  and  on  the  border  of  one  side  is  the  loll 
tetrastich  :— 

•'The  sun  from  whom  the  seven  sew  obtain  peorU  i 
Tlic  hlick  stone  from  ils  rays  obtiin^  a  jewel. 
The  mine  from  tlic  corrcctini;  inlluence  of  its  beams  obuina  i^M^ 
And  that  gold  is  ennobled  by  the  impres«ioa  of  Sliah  Akbw. 

On  the  Held  is — 

"  Cod  is  grealesi— mighty  is  His  clory." 
On  Ihc  border  of  the  reverse  is  another  tetrastich ; — 
"  Thi?  coin,  which  is  the  siarmcnt  of  hope, 
Ijn,,  -   -r  '  immurlAl  aun& 

It*  '  f'-r  ages 

Thttt  '■*■-  ->■■"  •' r.      .        I       •  ■• 

And  on  tlie  field  is  written  the  date  of  the  month 

in  . 

"nt.  ■  1  liircJ  [iifcii'i   ii.-ii -—^i.  — — ,, . 
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this  day  no  name  is  more  frequently  on  the  lips  of  the 
fussulmans  of  India  than  that  of  the  great  Akbak,*  who 
died  in  1605.  He  it  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  who  erected 
the  fine  citadel  of  Allahabad,  and  completed  the  magnificent 
tomb  of  his  father  Humaioon  at  Delhi ;  he,  too,  built  the 
stalely  FORTRESS  OF  AGRA. 

"His  Majesty,"  says  the  renowned  historian  Faizi,  "has 
erected  a  fort  of  red  stone,  the  like  of  which  no  traveller  has 
ever  beheld."  t  It  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence,  eighty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river  ;  and  is  an  imposing  strucluru, 
built  of  enonnous  blocks  of  red  stone  obtained  in  abundance 
from  the  neighbouring  hills  to  the  south  ;  with  great  circular 
bastions  and  lofty  castellated  walls  rising  in  triple  grandeur, 
"frowning  one  above  the  other." J     Crossing  by  a  drawbridge 


£^1 1 5.  There  were  also  coins  made  of  half  this  value,  a  fourth,  fifth,  eighth, 
tenth,  twentieth,  twenty-fifth,  and  a  fiftieth;  but  ^*c^^•  little  trade  was  aup- 
o»ed  to  be  done  with  these,  C3pcctaliy  the  heavit-r  coins,  vi'hiili  were 
rce,  and  used  probably  more  for  uniamental  purposcii.  The  smallest 
_  lid  coin  struck  was  .  .  .  equal  to  twelve  rupees.  It  was  impressed  on  each 
side  with  a  wild  rose,  and  would  be  nominally  equal  to  about  ninepence. 

"The  Iflrgcst  silver  coin  mentioned  is  the  rupee,  and  the  smallest  is  one 
which  is  the  tu'cntirth  part  of  its  value.  These  coins  were  round,  but 
there  was  also  a  series  of  square  coins,  identical  in  weiffht  and  value  to 
the  rupcu  nnd  its  divisions,  which  was  first  prepared  diiring  Akbar's  reign. 
The  amalleat  copper  coin  would  be  equal  [o  .iboul  0072  of  a  penny,  or  a 
little  less  than  one-third  of  a  Inrthing."— "  The  Mint  of  HtPtnosTAK  in  the 
SiXTEtNTH  CtMLRY";  a  Lfciurr  fiy  Mr.  Arihur  Winghtim,  btforf  the 
StHirty  /)/  Arts,  founded  on  a  transfaiton  hy  Fmmh  G/it/Hvin,  of  the 
Aini'Akbari. 

*  He  is  commemorated  by  Tennyson  in  his  Dream  (^  Arbar> 
t  Sir  Charles  Dilke  aptly  terras  it  the  Mahommepan  Creed  in  Stone: 
tiiout.  the  frown  that  a  hill  fanatic  wears  before  he  strikes  the  infidel ; 
thin,  the  serene  paradise  of  the  believing  emperor  of  the  world. 
t  A  gigantic  ^un,  weighing  96,000  lb.,  23  in.  calibre,  11^  in.  metal  at 
the  muzzle,  14  ft.  2  in.  long,  and  throwing  cast-iron  sliot  of  1,800  lb.  each, 
was  captured  by  Lord  Lake  at  the  siege  of  that  fortress  (whose  walls  bear 
many  scars  and  mutilations  from  the  British  batteries).  His  lordship 
desiri^  to  preservT  it  as  a  trophy,  and  had  a  raft  made  for  its  conveyance 
by  water  to  Calcutta  ;  but  it  broke  through  the  planks,  and  sank  in  tlie 
river,  where  it  remained  neglected  and  forgotten  until,  in  18S3,  it  was 
perimrnted  on  by  our  artillery  officers,  who  ivantonly  reduced  it  to 
ents  by  blasting.  With  rcfojence  to  this  and  other  huge  pieces  of 
dent  ordnance  discovered  in  various  parts  of  Inrlia,  Dr.  Spry  (  "  Modern 
dia '")  remarks  (after  reminding  us  of  the  expedition  to  India  of  Kacchus 
d  Hemiles,  who  were  "  beaten  back  from  the  ;issault  of  the  people 
dg  between  the  Indus  and  Ganges  with  thumter  ami  lightning")  that 
icrc  is  every  reaaou  to  belicvu  that  cannon  was  known  in  Asia  long  before 
waa  invented  in  Europe,  for  the  rude  constructiun  of  the  ancient  Hindoo 
ns  in  Callingc  and  Ajcegurh,  two  hill  forts  of  Pundelkund,  and  Gwalior, 
ed  of  burs  compressed  with  iron  hoops,  and  the  large  unwieldy  mass 
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the  deep  moat  which  surrounds  the  fort,  the  visitor  proceeds 
through  a  colossal  two-dorned  gateway  to  the  interior  :  an( 
just  catching  sight  of  three  pearly  domes  with  golden  spii 
which,  "  like  silvery  bubbles,"  arrest  the  eye,  follows  on  till 
views  the  richly-chiselled  red-stone  palace  of  Akbar ;  and 
numerous  magnificent  buildings  of  white  marble  *  attachc< 
thereto,  built  by  Shah  Jchan,  the  architect,  as  we  have  seci 
of  modern  Delhi,  and  the  most  truly  royal  builder  of  jill  tJi 
sovereigns  of  India,t  (Shah  Jehan  was  imprisoned  by  his  sfl 
Aunmg:^ebe  in  this  fort  ^  zvhere  he  ///>//,  after  seven  years*  cuptivity 
shared  by  his  daughter  Jehanhira.)  He  sees  the  Dcsi-an-i- 
Khas,  or  Hall  of  Nobles,  a  stately  and  splendid  edifice,  mt 
richly  adorned  with  precious  stones,  carvings,  and  mosaics 
and  innumerable  other  halls  and  chambers,  jewelled 
adorned  in  the  same  sumptuous  manner ;  and  the  ZenaN^ 
also  of  white  marble  (with  a  most  beautiful  balcony,  coi 
manding,  like  the  terraced  roof  of  the  palace — a.sccndcd  b) 
marble  staircases — extensive  and  lovely  views  of  the  cityj 
river,  and  neighbourhood),  in  whose  central  room  is  a  founiaji 
which  fell  into  a  snowy  basin  inlaid  with  jewelled  flowers 
exquisite  designs ;  the  Zenana  MusjiD,  a  gem  of  whil 
marble,  sacred  to  the  ladies  of  the  harem  ;  the  Shisha- 
Mahal,  or  Palace  of  Glass,  a  ladies'  bath-house,  wi 
interior  walls  are  covered  with  thousands  of  tiny  convex 
mirrors,  arranged  in  geometrical  patterns,  and  all  embcsscd 
with  flowers  in   gold,  silver,  and  colours  ;    where,  too,  w< 

of  metal  termed  the  great  gim  at  Agra,  convey  an  idea  nf  tlie  •-'~^-  -- 
antiquity,  and  afford  a  strong  supposition  that  they  were  m.ii 
or  ibf  bOverHgnty  of  the  Hindoos.'     He  Uiiiiks,  from  the 
gives,  that  "it  must  be   3,168  yrars  since  these  guns  w*tc  nude^ 
that,  consequently,  the  period  of  their  formation   is  lost    in   andqfl 
■'  Why,"  he  adds,  **  should  we  be   disposed,   in  the   blindncsji  of  Oi 
ignorance,  to  suppose  that  Asia  was  not  before  ns  Iti  the  invcnlua 
gunpowder  and  artillery?" 

•  The  while  marble  used  by  Shah  Jehan  in  thrse  fiMilHtncs  and  ihe  Tiq* 
appears  to  have  been  brought  frrif  i 

T  •'  The  reign  nf  Shah  Jehan."  ;  "< 

prosperous  ever  known  in  India.  1  ti- 
wars,  his  own  dominions  cnioyed  almosi 
wit'  '  -  -  hare  of  gO'  '  ■  ■  -  m-iit  tn.m 
iiAi  '>  Khan,  1:  Mfinn  of  i 

thnr  itbar  was  [  *    ■-■  ■ ' 

thi  1   arrange;i 

adni:....:..-    ..  of  every  u. , —  , 

India  thai  could  be  compared  10  Shah  Jchan. ' 
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in  niches,  lights 


Formerly  a  beautiful  cajicade,  bcliind  which 

used   to  be  placed,  and  whose  waters  fell   into  a   bath  be- 

leath ;  thence  by  a  second  cascade,  similarly  illumined,  into 

another  bath  below  ;  and  thence  flowed  on,  forming  a  third 

I  cascade,  which  poured  its  stream  over  a  marble  causeway  into 
anotlicr  marble  basin,  from  whose  centre  yet  another  fountain 
sprang,  and  was  perhaps  followed  by  yet  another  and  another. 
Underneath  this  are  vaulted  apartments,  which  were  occupied 
by  the  court  during  the  hot  winds  ;  and  near  to  these  one 
now  inhabited  only  by  bats,  but  formerly  appropriated  to 
ladies  of  the  harem  who  had  incurred  the  imperial  dis- 
pleasure, and  where  they  were  ^tanged  (as  a  black  beam 
across  the  ceiling  with  a  hole  and  great  hook  therein  has 
for  a  long  time  borne  witness),  and  dropped  through  a  well 
beneath  (still  open)  into  the  Jumna.*  The  Dewan-I-am,  or 
Hall  of  Justice,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  the  roof 

i  supported  by  three  ranges  of  arcades  of  exquisite  beauty,  is 
now  the  Armoury,  and  the  place  of  deposit  of  the  Throne  of 
Akbar— an  immense  block  of  black  marble  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  and  surmounted  by  a  graceful  marble  canopy — and 
the  famous  Gates  of  Somnauth,  brought  by  our  armies  from 
Ghuznee.t  But  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  buildings  in  the 
fort  is  the  MtMDTKii  MuSJii),  or  Peart  MosqueX  erected  by 
Aurungzebc,  an  exquisite  temple — a  domed,  golden-spired,  and 
many-kioskcd  gem  of  white  marble,  surrounded  by  colonnades 
witli  deeply  scalloped  and  extremely  elegant  arches,  enriched 
by  flowers  elaborately  cut  in  bas-relief,  and  standing 

I"  Qtiiet  as  a  nun,  breathless  uith  adoration,"  % 


■  Three  skeletons — those  of  a  young  man  and  a  jroung  and  an  old 
woman^wcrc  found  in  llie  above-mentioned  place  some  years  ago,  and, 
toRelher  with  one  or  more  discovered  in  the  well  ttaclf.  alTord  evidence  in 
point. 

f  The  so-called  Gates  of  Somnauth  have,  after  all,  lumed  out  not  to  be 
the  ohtjinal  sandal-wood  gales,  for  on  bdng  microscopically  examined,  they 
%¥rrr  found  to  be  of  Oeodar  |iine — a  pair  of  factitious  gates  indeed,  which 
at  some  time  or  other  had  bren  substituted  for  them.  FtTgusson  observes  i 
**  There  is  nothing  in  this  style  of  oniamenlation   that  at  all  resembles 

-'■■■•' '-"r-d  in  any  Hindoo  temple-,  cither  of  this  age  or  at  any  other 

is  indeed  no  tl-osou  for  doubting  that  these  gates  were  modi 

'hfr>'  fn.-v  :  •'  r<-  foi4Hd." 

\  lie  of  this  age ;  perhaps,  indeed,  of  any  period 

of  ^ 

(  Wordsworib  ^apUy  quoted  by  Keene). 
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fine  arcade,  and  having  a  noble  basin,  with  a  fountain,  in 
centre  :  in  this  mosque  the  Mahommedan  priest  used  to  n 
and  expound  the  Koran  while  the  Emperor  and  his  court 
on  the  floor,  and  the  ladies  of  the  harem  listened  uns 
behind  the  marble  lattices  at  cither  end.  It  is  S'\m'p\y  per/€Ction\ 
"a  fairy  structure  got  up  by  Aladdin's  breath;  a  temple 
enchantment  *' ;  a  building  "  to  which  an  angc!  architect  coul 
not  add  a  stone,  nor  snatch  one  from  it  without  spoiHng  all. 
Amid  all  these  edifices,  and  the  numerous  quadrangles,  eai 
with  its  parterre,  marble  basins,  or  fountains,  flcoks  of  mani 
coloured  pigeons  fly  to  and  fro,  and  give  added  interest  ad 
beauty  to  the  scene,  which  a  cloudless  sky  fills  with  Uf 
shaded  by  umbrageous  and  fruitful  trees,  and  reflected  in 
sparkling  waters  of  the  river  and  garden  fountains.  From  (1 
river,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  must  the  general  stnictui 
be  seen  to  fine  advantage,  but  the  marble  pavilions- 
lustrous  with  mosaic  work — which  overhang  tlic  sji 
(70  feet  below)  must  appear  like  precious  caskets  gUlt< 
with  gems ;  while  the  marble  balustrades,  «hich  extend  alon^ 
the  edge  of  the  battlements,  resemble  fringes  of  lace.t 
And  now  we  leave  the  fort,  little  imagining  the 
scenes  which  within  a  few  years  it  would  witness.!     Noi 

•  Oilke.     "This  spotless  sanctuary." says  Bishop  Hr*t»cr,  '■  shrm-jos 
a  pure  spirit  of  adoration,  made  mt*.  a  Christian,  feci  humbled  wtaoi 
considered  that  no  architect  of  oiir  ruligion  had  ever  t>een  able  to  prodt 
anything  equal  to  this  temple  of  Allah."    Bayard  Taylor  expresses  ytsmti 
thought. 

t  Vide  Bayard  Taylor. 

j  "The  chief  importance  of  Agra  lay  in  its  proximity  to  the  g^r.  at  fjt.iT 
independent  states,   to  the  dominions  of  Holkar  and    *-- 
Rajpootana.     Being  also  the  seat  of  government  in  the  N 
with  its  fort  and  strategical  position  afTrirding   the   nucli 
military  centre,  it  is  diHicult  to  unugine  any  position  at  i1k   : 
higher  responsibility  or  rcnuiring  more  cormnandiir|;  powers  ol  jkHou 
that  in  which  the  Lieutenuiit-Go\*ernor  was  placed." — Laurie. 

On  the  onthre^k  ol  the  M\itiny  at  Meerut  (May  xo^     ^   -    -< 
of  Agra  consiblcd  of  the  5rd  European  Fusiliers,  a  dc; 
and  two  regimeiUsof  nati\c  infantry.     Much  T'lvi^i.-  v  ^, 

the  revolt  was  aniionnct'd ;  and,  when  it 
had  rcftctietl  [)elhi,  there  was  great  appn-! 
march  to  this  s-lalion.     But  the  government 
Provinces  was  in  the  hands  of   .nc  whr.,  th. 
exccllejil  ruler  in  times  ol  p' 
and  rc\-o!l ;  who  was,  mon 
placed   coiifidr'nce  and   fancied 
coerdve  measures,  and  induced 
rtttCHvaicr  Uie  reek  of  q  blood-sumcd  r<-'L*ciii'Ju      li  una  uuv 
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«\'er,  could  quit  it  without  fctling  that  it  is  a  magnificent 
timony  to  the  genius  of  Akbar. 

Outside  the  fort  is  the  JUMMA  Musjid,  or  cathedral 
osquc  of  Agra,  built  by  Shah  Jchan,  in  memory  of  his 
laughter,  the  Princess  Jehanhira  (in  giving  birth  to  whom 
c  Empress,  commemorated  by  the  Taj,  died,  and  whose 
mb  we  have  seen  at  Delhi ;    a  majestic  edifice  of  carved 

iin.     At  length,  however,  some  action  was  taken.     At  the  beginning  of 
the  t«o  native  regiments  were  disarmed,  after  which  they  seem  to 
lave  slipped  away  to  join  the  mutineers,  who  were  ravaging  neighbouring 
;ilirs  ;  «nd  the  defence  of  Agra  fle\'olved  nn  the  Kurnpeans.    Kebelhon  and 
irder  were  now  on  every  side :  officers,  accustomed  to  exercise  authority 
rcr  millions,  hiding  in  the  jungles,  hunted  by  their  own  guards,  or  holding 
asperate  positions  against  hopeless  odds.     At  last,  at  the  end  of  June, 
)ermt*sit»n  was  Riven  for  the  European  women  and  children  to  be  taken 
Uo  the  forL     //  was  mme  Urn  soon.     On  the  evening  of  July  4th  the 
jpoys  tif  the  Joud(>orc  Legion,  who  had  just  rcachird  the  station,  broke 
Into  mutiny,  murdered  their  Kuropcan  sergeant-major,  and  went  off  to  join 
the  rebel  army.     Brigadier  Polwhelt.'  pursued  them  and  mgageil  them,  but 
was  eventually  obliged  to  retreat,  followed  by  clouds  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
ilo  the  fori,  whence  they  were  seen  ever  and  anon  turning,  facing,  and 
ing  volleys  into  the  masses  of  the  foe.     Bleeding,  thirsty,  and  alt  but 
:nl,  they  came  within  tlie  walls,  to  whose  shelter  every  Christian  man, 
roman  and  child  within  one  hundred  miles,  who  had  not  already  taken 
Fiige,  was  now  obliged  to  lly,  leaving  all   they  had  behind  them,  and 
taving  the  misery,  in  many  coses,  of  helplessly  \vitnessing  its  destruction. 
hi  July  ji\\  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol  got  free,  and  set  fire  to  tlie  barracks, 
touses,  and  bazaars ;  and  for  two  days  some  three  or  four  thousand  of 
letc  rejoiced  in  the  work  of  robbcrj'  and  murder.     During  the  next  three 
lonths  bctivcen  five  and  six  thousand  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  colours,  men 
md  women,  sick  and  woimded,  found  their  only  shelter  from  overwhelming 
lumbers  of  ferocious  and  remorsclrss  eticTnies  in  the  fort  whence  from 
j«  10  time  our  people  made  heroic  sallies.     "  In  huts  hastily  prepared 
longst  the  giilleries  and  gateways  of  the  old  palarr  of  the  Emperors  a 
aowd  was  collected.     Matted  screens  were  set  up  along  the  marble 
ors  which  in  Akbar's  time  were  hung  with  the  silks  of  Pf^rsia  and  the 
les  of  Benares.     Not  only  was  every  part  of  our  British  Isles  repre- 
jnted.  but  we  liad  also  unwitltng  delegates  from  many  parts  of  Europe 
id  America  •  tiuns  from  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire,  priests 
rom  Sicily  and  Rome,  missionaries  from  Ohio  and  Basle,  mixed  with  rope- 
lancers  from  Paris  and  pedlars  from  Armenia.     Besides  these,  there  were 
Calcutta  BalMws  and  Par-iee  merchants      The  wonnded,  bleeding,  lacc- 
iied,  Inirl,  and  contused  were  carried  into  huts  in  the  Mootee  Musjid,  or 
*rarl  Mosque.     In  this  "  marble  temple,"  the  most  graceful  building  in 
jia,  rough  wooden  cots  were  laid,  and  cos'ered  with  mattresses,  pillows, 
••^  prepared  by  the  ladies.     Ere  long  the  spacious  corridors  were 
?ick  and  wounded  men,  over  whom   the  ladies  watched,  :ind  to 
i'«-ntly  and   tenderly   ministered.      The   Lieutenant-Governor 
ber  yth.     On  the  fall  of  Delhi  the  mutineers  hiwtencd  to 
r  .1  cimc  was  ui  imminent  danger,,  but  was  relieved  by  the 
ipid  and  linlluinl   march  of  Colonel  Greiithcad,  who  on  October   lolh 
utterly  discomfited  the  enemy,  and  opened  ihc  gales  of  Uic  fort  for  uiu* 
)oTig*inipnsnned  ones  to  go  forth. 
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red  sandstone  with  bands,  ornaments,  and  inscription^ 
black  and  white  marble),  surmounted  by  three  lofty  domt 
and  flanked  by  octagonal  towers.  It  stands  on  a  marbl 
terrace,  built  on  a  height  picturesquely  wooded  am 
interspersed  with  ruins,  opposite  the  Delhi  Gate 
the  citadel,  near  the  river.  It  is  reached  by  a  bi 
flight  of  steps,  eleven  feet  high.  A  noble  gateway,  sui 
mounted  by  minarets,  leads  to  the  interior,  which  is  loftj 
chaste,  and  grandly  simple.  There  are  two  other  gate 
ways.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  disused,  and  is  fnlUnf 
into  decay. 

But  now  wc  bend  our  steps  towards  the  Taj, 
world-famed  and  unrivalled  mausoleum  of  the  Queen  of 
Beauty,  the  Empress  Mumt^za  Zumani,*  aiid  her  li 
Shah  Jehan.t  To  "see  the  Taj,  and  die,"  seems  the  ai 
bition  of  many.  It  stands  ab<iut  a  mile  from  the  fort, 
which  it  was  formerly  united  by  a  succession  of  nobl< 
palaces  and  beautiful  gardens.  As  we  approach  it  we 
its  high  embattled  quadrangular  walls  of  red  sandt 
(like  the  walls  of  the  Palace  at  Delhi),  with  a  par 
at  each  comer ;  and  a  magnificent  Gateway,  itself  a  pfoi 
building,  also  of  red  sandstone,  decorated  with  b;5nds 
white  marble  inlaid  with  je>vels,  having  a  monumcni 
pointed  arch  crowned  with  kiosks,  and  subordinate  arc 
the  tj'mpani  of  the  central  arch  adorned  with  mosaics 
agate  and  onyx.  On  cither  side  the  Gateway  arc 
ments,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  And  vi^U 
An  inscription  over  the  front  invites  the  pure  of  hi 
"  to  enter  the  gaidcn  of  Paradise."  Passing  .iccordingly^j 
within  this  glorious  portal,  through  a  magnificent  pair 
brass  gates,  we  see  in  the  distance,  some  r, 
before  us4  a  vision  of  dazzling  beauty,— an        ■  , 

whiteness  and   matchless  gp^ce,  ""a  dream  in  tnarblc,  wt 


*  "  Thie   Most  Exalted  of  Ibc  SrtT  •  title  ooofr 
&Dprt«)r.  Ttrr  huvhaod.     Her  ohgilnw  04**c  w«s  A^^i^^' 
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oor  Uahal  (tbe  wile  of  Jehang^ 
u  Rookh,"  acid  whose  catoe  b 
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cupolas  floating  upwards    like   silver  bubbles   into  the 

"A  pnlnce  lifting  lo  eternal  summer 
Its  marble  halls,  from  out  a  glo3s>'  bower 
Of  coolest  foliage, "t 

and  an  avenue  thereto  of  cypresses  and  other  evergreens, 
divided  by  a  stream  of  water  with  fountains,  a  central 
reservoir,  and,  on  each  side  the  stream,  a  marble  path- 
way. 

We  pass  on,  as  it  were  in  a  dream,  through  the  cypress 
adc,  and  the  song  of  birds  and  the  odour  of  flowers,  which 
loom,  as  we  learn,  in  perpetual  succession  :  and  amid  umbra- 
geous and  fruitful  trees,  some  of  which,  we  are  told,  are  ever 
in  fruit.     At  length  we  reach  the  fool  of  the  Taj.     A  terrace 
f  red  sandstone,  whereto  the  visitor  ascends  by  steps  from 
c  garden,  and  the  pavement  of  which  is  inlaid  with  black 
nd  white   marble,  is  occupied   centrally  by  a   magnificent 
square  platform  of  white  marble  rising  eighteen  feet  above 
that  of  stone,  in  the  midst  of  which,  as  on  a  pedestal,  stands 
e  MAUSOLEUM,  the  gem  of  the  world's  architecture,  altogether 
ncarthly  in   its  purity,  majesty,  and  loveliness.     Of  polished 
arblc,  as  fresh  as  though  only  yesterday  finished,  though 
early  two  hundred  years  have  passed  since  its  completion,  it 
ises  like  a  temple  of  frozen  snow  reared  by  some  God-like 
chitcct— an  irregular  octagon,  with  a  terraced  roof,  having 
pavilion  at  four  corners  and  lofty  gatcu-ays,  and  over  all  an 
xquisitc  egg-shaped  dome  (which,  It  appears,  was  formerly 
urmountcd  by  a  golden  spire  thirty  feet  high,  lifting  to  the 
kies  a  gleaming  crescent  of  gold) ;  while  a  tall  and  beautiful 
inarct,  like  a  shaft  of  light,  soaring  to  the  skies,  and  crowned 
by  an  elegant  cupola,  occupies  each  corner  of  the  pedestal. 
On  cither  side,  at  a  lower  elevation,  and  at  a  little  distance 
n  accordance  with  the   rule  requiring  a  place  of  worship 

•  Hunter. 

t  Bulwcr.    I'Most  appoately  applied  bv  Dr.  Norman  Madeod  to  the 

"Did  yoa  ever  build  a  easilc  In  Uie  air?    Hrte  is  one  tiroiighc down  to 

-•' '  Ji-  -fi  for  tlie  wonder  of  age*;  >trt  »o  light  it  sct-ms,  so  airy,  and, 

n  a  dislnnce,  so  like  a  fabric  of  mist  and  BiuiticMms.  with  its 
;.nngup,a  silvery  bubble,  about  to  burst  in  the  smi,  that  .  .  . 
)U  nlmoit  doubt  its  reality." 
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to  be  attached  to  every  mausoleum),  stands  a  mosque  •  of 
red  sandstone  and  white  marble,  each  of  which  has  its  face 
towards  the  Taj,  and  if  it  stood  alone  would  be  considered 
a  masterpiece. 

Need  we  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  lessons  which  here 
suggest  tlicmselves  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  human  jTrandeur 
to  avert  the  stroke  of  death?  It  is,  indeed,  unnecessary. 
Yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  they  have  tenfold  weight  where 
supreme  power  and  exhaustless  wealth  have  lavished  their 
treasures,  together  with  the  resources  of  genius,  in  the 
endeavour  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  life  they  could  not 
prolong. 

We  pause,  however,  but  briefly,  ere  we  pass  within.  It  is 
said  that  Shah  Jehan  endowed  a  monastery  of  fakirs,  whose 
sole  duty  it  was  to  attend  the  tomb.  In  the  days  of  Mahom- 
medan  supremacy  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  without  a 
bandage  being  first  placed  over  his  eyes,  which  was  taken  off 
when  he  made  his  customary  offering.  The  great  entrance 
gates  were  once  of  silver.f  but  these,  with  the  inner  door — 
which,  it  is  said,  was  of  a  single  agate — together  with  the 
golden  spire  and  crescent,  were  long  since  carried  off. 

A  soft,  subdued  light,  almost  amounting  to  gloom,  and  a 
profound  silence,  seem  to  prevail  within,  as  compared  with 
the  brightness  and  stir  without ;  but  gradually  the  obscurity 
lessens,  and  we  perceive  the  several  features  of  the  scene. 
All  is  of  white  marble,  whose  "  mild  lustre  "  is  enchanting. 
A  noble  hall  %  (which  Bishop  1  leber  compared  in  size  to  the 
interior  of  the  Radcliffe  Library) — "  a  white  marble  cavern  " 

has  its  exact  centre  occupied  by  a  beautiful  cenotaph,  that 
of  the  Empress.  A  second  cenotaph- — the  Emperor  Shah 
Jehan's — stands,  as  if  placed  there  by  an  afterthought,  be- 
side It  ;'§  slightly  elevated  above  its  fellow,  and  bearing  the 

*  One  of  these  only — that  on  the  left  of  the  Taj— can  be  used  for 
MahoDimedau  worship,  as  the  other  does  not  look  towards  Mecca,  and  was 
only  erected  to  complete  the  symmetry'  of  the  group,  is  termed  the  Response; 
and  is  appropriated  to  tlic  use  of  visitors. 

t  These  doors  are  said  to  have  been  studded  with  i.ioo  silver  nails,  each 
having  a  head  madcofasonat  nipw,  and  to  have  coat  1,270,000  nipeeji. 
They  were  taken  away  and  melted  down  by  the  Jats  when  they  sackeo 
Agra. 

\  This  is  sometimes  lit  up  with  blue  lights,  with  fine  efiTect. 

S  The  original  idea  of  the  Emperor  Shah  jehan  himself  waj  to  build  a 
corresponding  tomb  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  for  his  own  interment. 
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Kallamdan,  or  pen-case  (which  seems  generally  to  distinguish 
ihc  tombs  of  men,  as  the  slate  or  tablet  docs  those  of  women), 
to  indicate,  we  suppose,  that  the  former  were  of  tite  educated 
ux.  The  cenotaphs — the  real  tombs  arc  in  a  vault  below — 
are  narrow  raised  parallelograms  of  pearly  whiteness,  that  of 
the  Kmpress  bearing  a  long  inscription  consisting  of  her  name, 
epitaph,  and  date  of  death,  with  a  quotation  from  the  Koran 
in  Arabic  writing,  finely  wrought  in  black  marble  ;  that  of 
Shah  Jehan  the  name  and  date  of  death  only,  similarly 
inscribed,  together  with,  in  both  cases,  exquisite  decorations 
of  inlaid  flowers*  of  the  natural  s\zt.—oi flowers  beautiful  in 
themselves,  and  emblems  alike  of  frailty,  of  resurrection,  and 
of  immortality — many  of  which  consist  severally  of  hundreds 
of  precious  stones,  most  accurately  and  delicately  representing 
ever>'  shade  and  tint  of  the  flower.  Roth  cenotaphs,  more- 
over, are  enclosed  by  a  lofty  octagonal  marble  screen  f  of 
astonishing  and  inexpressible  beauty,  occupying  about  half 
the  diameter  of  the  building,  and  panelled  and  pierced  and 
chiselled  into  a  wondrous  lace,  "a  web  woven  by  Nereids 
from  die  spume  of  the  sea,"  exquisitely  bordered  and  adorned 
with  wreaths  of  flowers— lilies,  irises,  carnations,  etc. — inlaid 
most  delicately,  yet  most  profusely,  with  jewclst  (between  thirty 
and  forty  varieties  of  red  cornelian  being  visible  in  a  single 
leaf  of  a  carnation),  and  overarched  by  the  lofty  dome.  The 
dome  itself  is  car\'ed  and  inlaid,  and  in  the  subdued  light 
has  a  vnsiunary  pictorial  appearance  (We  are  told  that 
chandeliers  of  crystal,  set  with  precious  stones,  were  for- 
merly suspended  from  the  dome,  also  that  there  was  one  of 


and  conned  the  iwo  by  n  bridge  of  marble ;  but  this  wasprcreated  (though 
it  uould  appear  that  some  of  the  foundations  were  laid)  by  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Shah  Jehan  by  his  son  Aurungzcbc,  and  his  subsequent  imprison- 
ment till  his  death  in  the  fort  of  Af^ra. 

*  See  tlhistriiltnns  in  Slccman's  "  Rambles  of  an  Indian  Official." 
+  This  was  substituted  for  a  screen  of  silver  and  gtild  when  the  cefiotapli 
of  Sbah  Jehan  was  pliieed  beside  that  of  the  Empress. 

]  An  old  Persian  mauuschpt  still  in  existence  contains  a  catalogue  of  the 
places  from  whirli  the  jewels  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  Taj  were  brought, 
and  their  several  prices.  It  would  appear  that  diamonds  were  sent  from 
iddcuud,  curul  fr'>m  Arabia,  sapphires  from  Moldana,  onyx  and 
lethysts  from  IVrsia,  crystal  from  Mahva  and  China,  turquoises  from 
lihi  1  I  iiiK  ir..'..ii  from  Ceylon,  jasper  from  the  Punjaub.  cornelians  from 
Br-  n  Vrrrien,  "■Ij.drfdiitiirs  fruni  A^in  Minor,  and  conglo- 

mer  J   ,   ilfuore,  Gvvalior.  and  Sipri,    Of  the  goldslone  used  in  the 

decorations  little  or  nothing  appears  to  be  known. 
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agate  and  another  of  silver;  but  all  these  have  disappeared.) 
The  walls  around  arc  panelled  with  bas-reliefs  of  flowers, 
fruit,  leaves,  and  birds,  adorned  with  arabesques  in  mosaic 
with  scrolls,  and  with  inscriptions  in  black  marble,  com- 
prehending, it  is  said,  the  whole  of  the  Koran.  Each  arch 
has  a  window  within  and  without,  most  exquisitely  carved  in 
lattices  of  the  same  white  marble  with  the  rest  of  the  building 
and  the  screen. 

We  walk  around  ;  the  beauty  of  all  grows  upon  us,  moment 
by  moment.  The  hall  is  divided  into  nine  separate  apart- 
ments. The  pavements  (which,  we  are  told,  were  formerly 
covered  with  three  beautiful  carpets  of  the  softest  texture, 
laid  over  each  other)  consist  of  alternate  squares  of  white  and 
sienna  marble. 

Hark  to  the  soft  echoes  of  our  whispers !  Every  breath  is 
sonorous.  Sing  low,  and  listen  !  The  echo  is  so  perfect  that 
it  gives  the  idea  of  a  choir  of  spirits  in  the  air.  It  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa,  which  is  the  finest 
in  Europe.*  When  many  persons  speak  together  it  is  said 
to  be  like  thunder,  and  is  compared  by  the  natives  to  the  roar 
of  elephants. 

*  "  Take  your  seat,"  writes  one,  "  upon  the  marble  pavement,  beside  the 
upper  tombs.  Lie  at  full  length  upon  your  back,  and  send  ycmr  com* 
paiiion  to  the  vault  underneath,  to  run  slowly  over  the  notes  of  his  flute  or 
guitar.  Was  cv<t  melody  like  this  ?  It  hituiiLs  the  air  above  and  aruund. 
It  distils  in  showers  from  the  polished  marble.  U  condenses  into  the  mild 
shadows,  and  sublimes  into  the  softened,  hallowed  light  of  the  dome.  It 
rises,  it  falls  ;  it  swims  mockingly,  mt-ltingly.  around.  It  is  the  very 
element  with  which  sweet  dreams  arc  bulldrd.  It  ts  the  melancholy  ciJio 
of  the  past :  it  is  the  bright  delicate  harping  of  the  future,  h  is  the 
atmosphere  breathed  by  Ariel,  atid  playing  aruund  the  fountain  of  Chindora. 
It  IS  the  spirit  of  the  Taj,  the  voice  of  inspired  love,  which  called  into  being 
this  peerless  wonder  of  the  world,  and  elaborated  its  symmetry,  and  com- 
posed its  harmony ;  and,  eddying  around  its  young  minarets  and  domes, 
blended  them  without  a  Une  into  the  azure  of  immensity."  And  Ur.  Henry 
Russell,  of  the  Times,  when  he  visited  it  long  after  ourselves,  wrote: 
"  Hark!  there  rolls  through  the  obscure  vault  overhead  a  murmur  like  ihal 
of  the  sea  on  a  pebbly  beach  in  summer — a  low  sweet  song  of  praise  and 
peace.  A  white-headed  moulvee — who  never  raises  his  eyes  from  his  book 
as  we  pass— suddenly  reads  out  a  verse  from  the  Koran.  Hark  again  ! 
Ho^v  an  invisible  choir  takes  it  up  till  the  reverberated  cdioes  swell  into 
the  full  volume  of  the  sound  of  many  voices !  It  is  as  though  some  con- 
gregation of  the  skies  were  chanting  their  earnest  hymns  above  our  heads. 
The  eye  (Ills,  and  the  lip  quivers,  wc  know  not  why~a  sigh  and  a  tear  are 
the  tribute  which  every  heart  that  can  be  moved  to  pity,  or  has  thrilled  with 
love,  must  pay  to  the  unknown  builder  of  the  Taj."  Again,  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  writes:  "  This  exquisite  abode  of  death  ts  haunted  by  spirits  as 
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Tl»c  a  ypt — the  descent  to  which  is  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and 
the  door  of  wliich  was  formerly  of  soh'd  silver — is  divided  (as 
wc  are  told,  for  we  do  not  go  down,  our  hearts  being  over- 
filled with  the  beauty  of  the  hall)  into  three  suites  of  rooms, 
divided  from  each  other  by  perforated  marble  screens,  the 
walls,  floors,  and  roofs  of  all  the  rooms  being  of  marble.  It  is 
lighted  only  by  the  lamps  that  still  burn  above  the  tombs, 
which  occupy  the  centre.  Two  slabs  of  marble  cover  the 
Imperial  remains ;  on  these  slabs  the  name  and  date  of  death 
of  each  are  inwrought  These,  too,  were  inlaid  witli  flowers  in 
jewels,  many  of  which  have  been  carried  away.  The  vault  is 
iillcd  with  the  odour  of  rose,  jasmine,  and  sandal-wood,  the 
precious  attars  of  which  are  sprinkled  upon  the  tombs. 

delicate  as  their  dwelling.     They  will  nut  answer  to  rude  noises;  but  if  a 

woman's  voice  be  gently  raised  in  notes  of  hymn  or  song,  if  a  chord  is 

<iuielly  sounded,  echoes  in  the  marble  vault  take  up  the  music,  repeal, 

civersify.  and  amplify  it  with  strange  combinations  of  melodious  sounds, 

slowly  dying  away  and  rc-arising,  as  if  Isntfil,  *  who  has  the  sweetest  voice 

uf  all  Allah's  angets,'  had  set  a  guard  of  his  best  celestial  minstrels  to  watch 

the  deiith-rouch  of  Arjamnnd."     Another  visitor  says :  "  However  rough  the 

initial  sounds  may  be,  though  they  are  raucous  as  those  of  Codrus  himself, 

Ihey  are  caught  up  in  the  vaulted  ceiling,  and  verberated  and  re-verbcratcd, 

till  they  become  translormed  into  tones  of  the  most  exquisite  sweetness, 

finally  djnng  away  in  the  distance  in  a  note  so  soft  that  it  might  well  be 

ihe  spirit  voire  of  the  lonely  Mumtaz  calling  from  the  regions  of  the  blest" 

Another  writer  sa>*8.  it  "floats  and  soars  overhead  in  a  long  delicious 

undulation,  fading  away  so  slowly  that  you  hear  it  after  i(  is  silent,  as  you 

sec,  or  seem  to  see,  a  lark  you  have  been  uatching  after  it  is  s^vallowcd 

[up  in  the  bhie  vault  of  heaven.     1  pictured  to   myself  the  effect  of  an 

rabic  or   Persian  lament  for  the  lovely  Moomtaz  sung  o\*cr  her  torabi 

he  responses  that  would  come  from  above,  in  the  pauses  of  ihe  song, 

ust  resemble  the  harmonies  of  angels  in  Paradise."     And  yet  another 

Pt*-?  -  "The  least  tone  or  note  of  music  sounded  under  the  dome  goes 

- 'ftly  up  into  Ihr  arched  vault  above,  and  after  wandering  about 

■chocs,  at  Ust  dies  away  gradually;  or  we  may  fancy  thai,  like  a 

I  irec,  it  has  floated  out  into  the  blue  and  boundless  ether.     Mr. 

lys,  '  I  tried  the  echo,'  '  it  is  so  quick,  and  at  the  same  time   the 

.•rations  are  so  prolonged,  that  a  sequence  of  notes  produces  a  some- 

'lut  jumbled  cfTeLt ,   but  i»y  running  up  and  down   the  diatonic  scale, 

Itming  each  note  to  gently  die  away  lieforc  the  next  is  sounded,  the 

feet  is  rcullv  marvclluus.     The  fir**t  cchn  seems  to  intensify  the  original 

mnd  ;  then  foil-  -w  u  seriei*  of  warbling  sounds  which  gradually  and  almost 

npcrceptibly  fade  away  in  the  gloriuus  dome.     Even  should  the  original 

be  in  itself  lionih  and  unmusical,  under  this  mellowing  influence  soft 

iisical  notes  are  produced!     In  this  way  it  was  that  when  I  first 

the  Taj,  I  heard,  us  I  supposed,  a  beautiful  chant  going  on,  the 

inal  source  of  which  I  found  to  be  the  chatting  and  squabbling  of  some 

the  iiHendftnt?.'"     And  once  more,  and  lastly,  it  is  -laid.  "the  mullah  in 

■   hi*!  voice  travel  several  times  round  the  dome,  and  the 

Is.  ■  long  drawn  out/  of  the  Moslem  call  to  prayer,  are 

ciictLui.-,  wiwn  echoed  round  and  round  the  enormous  marble  cupola." 
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And  now  we  return  lo  the  open  air,  and  may  note  more 
particularly  the  external  aspect  of  the  building.  It  is,  as  wc 
have  said,  an  irrej^ular  octagon,  having  four  of  its  opposite 
faces  longer  than  the  other  four  (the  longest  side  measuring 
1 20  feet)  ;  each  facade  is  pierced  with  a  high-arched  Saracenic 
gate  (ivithin  which  is  a  second  arch  leading  to  the  interior), 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  mosaic  of  texts  from  the  Koran  in 
colossal  letters  of  black  marble,  and  adorned  with  arabesques 
and  other  elegant  decorations.  The  gateways  are  flanked 
on  each  side  by  two  ro\i's  of  arches.  The  principal  dome  is 
58  feet  in  diameter,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  260  feet  from  the 
garden  ;  four  smaller  domes  overlook  the  inferior  faces.  The 
minarets  at  the  sides  of  the  pedestal,  *'  like  snowy  fingers 
pointing  to  heaven,"  are  in  three  stories,  and  133  feet  high, 
and  are  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  The  ascent  to  the 
pedestal— which  is  about  360  feet  square — is  by  twenty 
blocks  of  white  marble  ;  the  red  stone  terrace  on  which  it 
stands  is  960  feet  long  by  330  feet  broad.  At  the  back  of 
the  Taj  runs  a  terrace  overlooking  the  Jumna,  and  marble 
staircases  lead  to  the  roof;  and  both  afford  a  charming  and 
extensive  prospect  over  the  river  and  the  city  embosomed  in 
trees*  on  the  one  side,  and  across  the  garden  on  the  other. 
There  are  also  four  beautiful  octagonal  bastions,  with  dark 
red  stone  verandahs  and  elegant  marble  domes.  The  view 
of  the  Taj  (like  that  of  the  fort)  from  the  river  (in  whose 
waters  its  pearly  domes  and  towers  are  reflected)  is  a  very 
fine  one.     The  Taj  is  lovely  at  all  times.     "  It  is  between 

*  Miss  Gordon  Cumming  speaks  of  another  and  less  pleasing  view  which 
she  saw  {looking  downward)  from  the  Icirace  :  "There  seemed  to  he  no 
end  to  the  number  of  (corpses  c\{)  liltle  children — babes — that  floated 
past;  at  last  unc  almost  ceased  to  notice  them."  M.  Rous»elet,  too,  has  a 
toucliiiig  incident :  •*  I  was  about  to  descend  one  of  those  ghats  (near  the 
Taj)  when  a  plaintive  song,  interrupted  by  sobs,  struck  my  car.  I  a|i- 
proachcd  softly,  and  hiding  myself  completely  behind  a  tree,  saw  an  old 
and  poorly  clad  woman  sobbing,  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  seated 
on  the  steps  of  red  sandstone.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  on  the  brink  of 
the  water,  stood  two  young  Hindoo  girls,  one  of  them  naked  to  the  waist, 
standing  upright  with  her  arms  raised  to  heaven,  and  singing  in  a  strangely 
plaintive  tone  one  of  tliosc  cradb*  songs  with  which  Indian  mothers  lull 
their  infants  to  sleep.  As  she  sang  she  took  llowcrs  from  a  basket,  and 
let  the  bright-coloured  leaves  fall  into  the  water.  I  could  not  make  out 
the  meaning  of  this  strange  CL-rrmuny  until,  leaning  forward.  I  perceived 
a  sort  of  small  wicker  raft  floating  on  the  water,  on  which  la^  the  dead 
body  of  an  infant.  This  explained  the  spectacle.  The  poor  mother,  some 
nautchni,  unable  to  pay  the  expenscii  of  a  funeral   pile,    to  consume  the 
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dawn  and  sunrise,"  says  "  An  Indian  Army  Surgeon,"  "  that 
beautiful  and  quickly  passing  half-hour,  that  the  stranger's 
boat  should  drop  down  the  ruin-haunted  river,  when  the 
haze  of  a  delicate  lilac  is  the  ground,  and  the  edifices  are 
indistinct  masses  of  purple.  Then  the  Taj  Mahal  is  not  too 
bright.  .  .  .  Take  the  gleaming  day,  however,  for  details." 
On  the  other  hand,  while  the  view  at  sunset  is  fine,  especially 
from  the  centre  of  the  Western  Mosque,'  the  moonlight  view  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  effective.  "  Not  purest 
marble,"  writes  one  t : — 

"  Not  purest  marble  from  Carrara  hewn 

Or  Paros,  not  the  everlasting  snows 

On  Himalaya's  primal  peaks,  nor  those 
About  tlie  cone  of  Fuji-yama  strewn 
By  April  storms,  not  summer  clouds  at  noon 

That  drift  across  the  blue,  or  in  repose 

Lie  banked  at  even  like  aerial  floes, 
Glisten  more  white  than  thou  beneath  the  moon  t 


"  Thy  pearly  dome,  and  spires,  and  fretted  walls, 
Upborne  upon  the  terraced  marble  seem — 

So  full  the  magic  flood  of  moonlight  falls — 
To  hang  more  lightly  than  the  gossamer 
That  floats  at  daybreak  from  the  dreaming  Br, 

Self-poised  in  aether  o'er  a  crj-stal  stream."  \ 


remains  of  the  poor  little  creature,  had  resolved  to  confide  them  to  the 
sacred  waters  of  the  Jumna ;  and  she  was  there,  accompanied  by  her  sister 
and  mother,  bidding  her  infant  a  last  adieu.  She  was  accomplishing  no 
rite ;  her  heart  alone  had  inspired  her  with  the  idea  of  singing  the  usual 
song  once  more  to  the  poor  little  one;  and,  with  a  not  less  touching 
inspiration,  she  was  there  throwing  over  the  frail  body  leaves  from  tliosc 
flowers  which  were  true  emblems  of  its  brief  existence  ;  while  her  sister, 
leaning  over  the  water,  held  the  little  raft,  reluctant  to  abandon  the  tender 
prey  to  the  monsters  of  the  stream.  After  a  short  interval  devoted  to  the 
contemplation  of  this  thrilling  picture,  I  withdrew,  without  letting  the  poor 
women  suspect  that  I  bad  been  a  witness  of  their  grief." — "  Jntiia  and 
its  Native  Princes." 

•  "  Perhaps,"  however,  says  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  "  of  all  the  points  of  new, 
that  from  the  centre  of  the  Western  Mosque  is  the  most  t>cautiful,  if  one 
goes  there  just  as  the  sunset  is  flushing  the  whole  of  the  building,  that  can 
be  seen  from  thence." 

t  Paget  Toynbce, 

t  So,  too,  the  Persian  builders  term  it  "  The  Palace  Floating  in  the 
Air." 
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Another  writer  says — 

"  The  Taj  once  seen,  all  oilier  sights  will  hore  ; 
So,  Pilgrim,  view  it  not  till  thou  bast  seen 
Whateer  thou  wouldst  in  India's  vasty  shore; 
Else  great  bights  seen  before  seem,  after,  mean  ; 
For  naught  can  dree  comparing  wxih  this  scene; 
The  tombs  of  Altbar,  Tughlak,  Humayun, 

Jahangir  nnd  Sher  Shah,  pleasure  the  eyne, 
Tili  one  hath  seen  the  Taj  by  stiver  moon. 
Then  all  things  dwarfed  appear ^  and  flee  the  memory  soon,'*  • 

Zaffani,  the  Itah'an  painter,  after  gazing  a  long  time  at  the 
Taj  with  fixed  admiration,  is  said  to  have  observed  that  it 
wanted  only  a  glass  case  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  and  pro- 
tect it.  It  is  the  cJu'f-d'auvre  of  Shah  Jehan.f  and  has  been 
termed  "The  Wonder  of  the  World," t  "The  Koh-i-noor  of 
Architecture,"  "  A  Poem  in  Marble,"  and  "  The  Sigh  of  a 
Broken  Heart."  No  pen,  however,  has  done  it  justice  ;  and 
perhaps  no  pen  ever  will.  Only  a  Shelley  or  a  Ruskin  could 
successfully  attempt  it 

Many  a  fond  love  tale  has  been  told  here,  and  hallowed  and 
long  remembered  by  its  association  with  the  Taj.  For  this 
building  has  been  identified  with  a  supreme  affection  for  one 
beloved  object,  which  seems  to  have  been  pure  and  unwaver- 
ing in  life,  to  have  survived  even  death  itself,  and  to  have 
sought  by  c\'ery  fond  device  to  convey  the  tcnderest  concep- 
tions of  the  beloved  one  to  all  people  and  to  the  most  distant 
generations. 

"  The  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,"  says  Fergusson,  "  is  almost 
the  only  tomb  that  retains  its  Garden  in  anything  like  its 
pristine  beauty  ;  and  there  is  not  perhaps  in  the  whole  world 
a  scene  where  nature  and  art  so  successfully  combine  to 
produce  a  perfect  \\ork  of  art  as  within  the  precincts  of  this 

•  H.  B.  W.  Garrick. 

t  Fergusson.  "  Nothing  was  ever  more  in  harmony  will)  ihe  style  of 
ICasteni  feeling,  which  regards  a  white  muslin  tunic  and  au  aigrette  of 
diamonds  as  full  dress  for  au  emperor."— AVirw/. 

t  Bemier  confirms  this,  saying:  "I  decidedly  think  that  this  monument 
dcser^'cs  much  more  to  be  numljcrcd  among  the  wonders  of  the  world  than 
the  pyramid-s  of  Eg>'pt,  those  uiishnpcn  masses  which,  when  I  had  seen 
them  twice,  jneldcd  me  no  satisfaction,  and  uhich  arc  nothing  on  the  out- 
side but  heaps  of  large  stones  piled  in  the  form  of  steps  one  upon  another, 
while  within  there  is  very  little  that  is  creditable  either  to  human  skill  or 
to  human  invention." 
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far-famed  mausoleum."  •  The  orange  tree  with  its  golden 
fruit  is  particularly  abundant ;  and  with  palm,  pomegranate, 
rase,  peach,  banyan,  bamboo,  and  peepul  trees,  the  vine,  and 
blossoming  shrubs,  fiH  the  garden,  which  is  laid  out  in  square 
parterres,  divided  by  stone  borders  of  fantastic  patterns,  and 
broad  paved  walks,  all  enclosed  by  the  lofty  walls  of  red 
sandstone,  carved  within  and  withoutf 

The  architect  of  the  Taj  is  unknown,  but  is  believed  by 
Colonel  Slecman  to  have  been  one  Austin  de  Bordcux,  said 
to  have  been  called  by  the  natives  Oostan  Eesau  Nadir  el 
Asur,  "the  Wonderful  of  the  Age";  with  whom,  however. 
others  from  Constantinople  and  Bagdad  appear  to  have  been 
associated.  Italian  artists  arc  said  to  have  been  employed  in 
the  decorations ;  and  it  is  probably  true,  as  the  art  of  inlaying 
in  pietra-dura  seems  to  have  revived  in  Florence  (after  a  long 
sleep)  in  the  sixteenth  ccntury.J  The  time  spent  in  building 
it,  and  the  cost,  are  very  variously  stated.  The  collection  of 
the  materials  is  said  to  have  occupied  seventeen  years.  One 
writer  tells  us  that  eleven  years  were  occupied  in  its  erection. 
Tavernicr  says  that  twenty  thousand  men  were  employed  upon 
it  for  twenty-two  years ;  and  another  author  mentions  that  for 
twenty-five  years  twenty-five  thou.sand  men  were  engaged  on 
it  day  by  day.§  The  expense  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  ;  D 
by  several   writers  it  is  set  down  at  /750,ooo ;   by  one  at 


♦  Again,  Fergusson  observes,  "  Beautiful  as  it  is  in  itself,  ihc  Taj  would 
lose  half  its  cliarm  if  it  stood  aloHL-.  //  is  the  (ombination  of  so  many 
beautUs,  and  the  perfect  manner  in  whkh  each  is  subordinaitd  to  the 
other,  that  makes  up  a  whole  which  thf  world  cannot  match  " 

t"  Yet,"  says  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  "if  the  Taj  rose  amid  the  sands  of  a 
dreary  desert,  the  lovely  edifice  would  beautify  the  waste,  and  turn  it  into 
a  tender  parable  of  (he  desolation  of  death,  and  the  power  of  love,  which 
is  stronger  than  death." 

I  "Mosaic  work  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  East,  the  land  of 
leisure  and  of  Inxur}* ;  and  to  have  passed  over  to  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
times  of  its  Eastern  conquests,  only  to  travel  back  to  its  native  home  in 
later  times." — A'ctfnr. 

Sir  Guonic  Birdwood  has  conclusively  proved  that  mosaic  work  is  of 
Eastern  origin. 

$  It  is  said  that  on  the  completion  of  the  work  the  eyes  of  the  masons 
were  put  out  with  hot  irons,  that  they  might  be  disabled  from  building  any 
similar  ediflce. 

II  It  is  prubable  that  a  large  portion  of  the  materials  were  given  by 
ubseijuioiis  allies,  tributaries,  and  sub-rulers;  and  pretty  certain  that 
much  of  llic  labour  was  enforced  (after  the  Eastern  fashion),  at  a  nominal 
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;f  Soo.ooo ;  by  another  at  ;t2,ooo,ooo  ;  but  Colonel  Sleeman, 
on  the  authority  (as  it  seems)  of  TavcmJcr,  gives  it  as 
;t3,i74,8o2,  which,  however,  includes  all  the  buildings  per- 
taining to  it  Two  lacs  of  rupees  (£^20,000)  per  annum,  were 
formerly  allowed  to  keep  it  in  order  and  maintain  the  priests 
and  servants  attached  to  it  Our  Government,  who  have  taken 
it  under  their  special  charge,  and  have  spent  many  thousand 
pounds  upon  it,*  maintain  a  staff  to  attend  to  the  tomb.t  the 
adjoining  buildings,  and  the  garden.? 

O  thou  whose  great  imperial  mind  could  raise 
This  splendid  trophy  to  a  woman's  praise  ! 
If  love  or  grief  inspired  the  bold  design, 
No  mortal's  joy  or  sorrow  equals  thine. 
Sleep  on  secure— this  monument  shall  stand 
When  desolation's  wings  sweep  o'er  the  land, — 
By  death  again  in  one  wide  rum  hurl'd, 
The  last  triumphant  wonder  of  the  world. 

We  retire.     But  it  is  to  come  again  and  again. 

Having  duly  taken  up  my  appointment  in  the  office  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-Westem  l*rovinces,§  I  had 
leisure  from  time  to  time  to  look  a  little  more  around  me. 

•  It  is  said  that  Lord  William  Bentinck,  from  motives  of  public  economy, 
proposed  to  sell  the  Taj,  and  that  a  wealthy  native  offered  three  lacs  of 
rupees  (^30,000)  for  it ;  but  the  idea  (if  ever  entertained)  was  given  up. 

t  Great  care  is  needed  to  prevent  injurj-  to  the  tomb  by  veretation. 
Everywhere  in  India  birds  carry  the  seeds  of  plants  and  trees  to  the  roofs 
of  buildings,  where  they  find  their  way  between  the  stones,  and  dislocate 
and  tear  them  to  pieces  as  they  germinate  and  grow. 

t  The  garden  of  the  Taj  is  constantly  open,  and  is  resorted  to  by  both 
the  European  community  and  the  njitives.  the  latter  of  whum  regard  the 
scene  with  just  pride,  as  a  relic  of  imperial  power.  Picnics  and  entertain- 
mcnts,  too.  arc  held  here ;  and  even  quadrilles  have  been  danced  in  front 
of  the  tomb  to  the  music  of  u  band  posted  on  the  marble  terrace.  The 
Taj  is  sometimes  lit  up  by  the  electric  light,  with  wonderful  effect, 

§  "At  this  time  Sir  George  R.  Clerk  was  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  had 
previously  occupied  numerous  important  offices,  among  the  last  of  which 
were  those  of  ^ent  to  the  Govern or-Gcnernl  in  the  Punjaub.  and  Envoy 
to  the  Court  of  Maharajah  Sherc  Sin>;h  at  Lahore.  Sir  George  was  re- 
markable fur  his  equestrian  activity.  He  had  frequently  ridden  up  from 
UmbuUah  (his  headquarters  at  that  time)  to  Mussoorie ;  and  his  "  )x»wers 
of  locomotion  on  horseback  proved  one  among  many  causes  of  his  then 
luibouDded  intluence  witti  the  Sikh  chiefs  and  people  under  his  political 
charge  in  the  Cis-Sutlej  States.  The  Sikhs  used  to  assert  that  he  kept  a 
hundred  horses  in  his  stables,  of  which  some  were  already  posted  towards 
every  quarter,  so  that  it  was  no  use  to  attempt  any  disRuises  with  him,  for 
he  was  sure  to  be  in  the  middle  of  them  before  they  even  could  get  tidings 
of  his  leaving  his  headquarters.  Sir  George,  no  doubt,  kept  a  numerous 
and  a  rare  good  stud,  but  not  quite  to  this  extent.     Some  of  them  were 
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igra  abounds,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  Ruins  of  the  Past, 
with  old  Mosques  and  Tombs  of  the  nobles  of  the  court,  some 
of  them  considered  only  less  magnificent  than  those  we 
have  seen  ;  and  we  learn  that  both  Mosques  and  Tombs 
are  occasionally  inhabited  by  European  families  during  the 
annual  rains,  when  it  would  seem  that  they  make  very  agree- 
able residences.  Among  the  MoSQUES  is  that  of  Alawul 
Bulawal,  the  oldest  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  founder  of 
which  established  a  School  of  Mahommedan  Law,  and  also 
a  monastery,  that  still  lingers  out  a  shadowy  kind  of  exist- 
ence. Another  ancient  mosque  is  the  Nai-Kce-Mundee, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  Pathan  art.  The 
Kaice  Musjid,  or  Black  Mosque,  is  also  interesting,  being  in 
the  earliest  style  of  Hindostancc  art,  and  a  fine,  though  some- 
what ruinous,  specimen  of  the  transitional  period  of  Akbar. 
Among  the  latest  known  TOMRSis  that  of  Itmad-ood-Dowlah, 
the  father  of  Noor  Mahal,  and  Prime  Minister  of  Akbar, 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Jumna,  and  erected  by 
his  daughter  (aunt  to  the  lady  of  the  Taj,  and  Queen  of  the 
Emperor  Jchanghirc),  who  it  is  said  at  first  intended  to  build 
it  of  silver,  but  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  more  prudent 
advisers.  It  is,  however,  wholly  of  white  marble,  exquisitely 
chiselled,  and  covered,  inside  and  out,  with  a  rich  mosaic  ; 
and  has  a  special  interest  in  being  the  earliest  example  of 
that  style  of  decoration  in  the  inlaying  of  precious  stones,  of 
which  we  have  already  seen  such  splendid  illustrations.     But 

(fc-eU  known  to  the  Sikhs  of  those  days  ;  and  it  was  often  quite  sufficieut 
ito  prevent  an  impending  boundary  fight  between  neif;hl>ounng  villagers 
hc«T  that  'Robin 'or  the  'White  Mare'  had  bren  sent  out  a  stage  or 
'0  lo  wail  for  the  '  L'mbalbh  Wnllah.'as  the  Agent  was  universally  called, 
neither  of  these  animals,  according  to  native  expression.  '  understood 
nee.*  and  would  soon  bring  their  master  to  the  spot  where  hta  presence 
reqiiircd.' — Ed-wards. 
^TWr.  R.  N.  C  Hamilton.  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  the  North- 
'^eslern  Provinces,  was  my  immediate  superior.  He  distmguished  himself 
really  in  flftcr  years.  Being  in  England  when  the  Mutiny  broke  rmt.  he 
rturncd  al  once  to  Calcutta,  whence  he  ivas  sent  by  the  Governor-General, 
fill)  full  pnw»irs^  to  accompany  the  force  under  General  Sir  Hugh  Rose, 
II  every  engagement  and  operation  of  which  he  was  present,  and  in  the 
icld  throughout  the  whole  campaign,  until  tranquillity  was  restored  in 
*cntral  India,  whrn  ill  health  required  him  to  leave  the  country.  He  was 
•rented  a  K.C.B.  (Civil  Pivision),  and  received  the  thanks  of  botli  Houses  of 
'arlianicnt.  Sir  R.  N.  C.  Hamilton  died  at  Avon-Cliff.  Stralford-on-Avon, 
[ay  30th,  1887,  having  been  eminently  useful  at  Iiomc  as  well  as  distia- 
tuishcd  in  India. 
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its  general  desi^  is  not   so  pleasing  as   that  of  man/  of 
the  tombs  around,  and   is  wanting  in   that   symmetry  and 
harmony   which  are   so  enchanting   in   the  Taj  ;    while   its 
beautiful  mosaics  have  been  sadly  disfigured  by  the  spoliations 
of  ihe  Mahrattas,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  of  later  visitors^  who 
ha\'c  picked  out  and  carried  off  the  gems.     (Perhaps  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  if  a  tomb  so  richly  jewelled  lay  near 
London  it  would  not  be  despoiled.)    Near  this  are  the  remains 
of  the  Cheenec-ka-Roza  (or  "  China  Tomb  ").  a  mausoleum 
of  porcelain  (built  by  Ufzul  Khan,  a  literary  adventurer,  and 
an  officer  of  the  court  of  Jchanghirc).  and  brilliant  even  in 
decay.      Another  fine  tomb  is  that  of  Feroze  Khan,  which 
is  considered  one  of  the   most   beautiful   buildings   in   the 
neighbourhood,  and   is  of  an  early  style     \Vc  hear  also  of 
the  tomb  of  the  Simundee   Begum,  built   by   Shah   Jehan, 
which,  however,  is  in  ruins.     A  cowherd  feeds  his  cattle  on 
the  marble  pavement  within  the  mausoleum,  and  sacrilegious 
hands  have  picked  out  all  the  precious  stones  with  which  the 
white  marble  sarcophagus  was  inlaid.     There  are  also  some 
delicious  gardens,— the   Ram   Bagh,   a   great   resort   of  the 
European  residents,  as  well  as  of  the  native  gentry  during 
the  summer  ;  the  Syud  Bagh.  a  yet  finer  one  ;  the  Char  Bagh, 
a  monument  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Kmperor  Humaioon  ; 
the  Jahara  Bagh,  etc.     But  more  remarkable  than  all  are  the 
ruins  of  Futlehpore  Sikri,  a  city — for  it  may  well  be  called  so 
— built  by  Akbar.  as  the  country  residence  of  himself,  his 
court,   and  retinue,  and   which   has   been   aptly   termed   "  a 
reflex  of  the  mind  of  the  great  man  who  built  it  more  distinct 
than  can   easily  be   obtained   from  any  other  source " — the 
Versailles  of  that  great  emperor.     This  "  romance  in  stone," 
as  it  is  designated  by  Fergusson,  is  situated  about  twenty- 
four  miles  from   Agra,  in  what  was  of  old  a  desert,  and  is 
superb  even  in   its  desolation.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
and  elegant  battlcmcntcd  and  turreted  wall,  and  approached 
by  an  amazingly  lofty  and  beautiful  gateway  •  (one  of  the 
most  imposing  in  the  world),  which  admits   to  a  splendid 
quadrangle,  and  that  again  to  a  magnificent  mosque,  and  two 
fine  mausolca.     It  would  appear  outside  these  to  be  a  sea  of 
ruins,  extending  mile  after  mile  over  a  space  six  miles  in 
•  See  ••  Hebcr,"  ii.  35a 
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circumference ;  a  turbulent  waste  of  marble  and  stone,  as  if 
an  earthquake  had  thrown  down  together  palace*  mansion, 
cottage,  and  serai  ;  minj^Hng  halls,  terraces,  arcades,  pavilions, 
columns,  towers,  buildings  covered  with  sculpture,  fountains, 
cisterns,  statiiar>-,  and  tombs  ;  leaving,  however,  many  stately 
and  most  beautiful  memorials  of  former  grandeur  yet  erect, 
though  often  tottering  and  crumbling  away,  together  with 
long  and  descried  streets,  ranges  of  stables,  paved  courts, 
and  extensive  gardens,  in  which  still  flourish  many  fine  trees 
amid  the  waste.  But  most  magnificent  of  all  the  buildings 
yet  standing  is  the  great  mosque  wc  have  mentioned,  which 
has  a  gateway  of  sur^^assing  grandeur  and  beauty,  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  existence. 

VV'c  pay  a  visit  to  the  Tomb  of  Akbar.  This  famous 
memorial  of  a  yet  more  famous  monarch  (who  reigned  nearly 

*"Anioin;  the  palaces  erected  by  Akbar  ;it  Fullelipore-Sikri  was  the 
[badat-KhaiKi,  or  palace  for  the  reception  of  men  of  learning,  gcaius,  and 
solid  acquirements.  The  building  was  divided  into  four  halU ;  the  western 
totalised  by  Saiyi,  or  descendants  of  the  prophet;  the  southern  by  the 
learned,  men  who  had  studied  and  acquired  knowledge  ;  the  northern  by 
those  venerable  for  tlietr  wisdom  and  their  subjection  to  inspiration  :  the 
eastern  hall  %va5  devoted  to  the  nobles  and  oHiccrs  of  state,  whose  tastes 
were  in  unison  with  those  of  one  or  other  of  the  classes  referred  to.  When 
Djc  building  was  finished,  the  emperor  made  it  a  practice  tn  repair  there 
every  Friday  night,  and  on  the  nights  of  holy  days,  and  spend  the  night  in 
the  society  nf  the  occupants  of  the  halls,  monng  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  conversing.  As  ri  rule  the  member?  of  each  hall  used  to  present  to 
him  one  of  their  number  whom  they  considered  most  worthy  of  the  notice 
and  bounty  of  the  emperor.  The  visits  «*ere  ahvays  made  opportunities 
fof  the  distribution  of  largesses,  and  scarcely  one  of  the  guests  ever  went 
empty  aivay. " — MalUum. 

"  It  ifl  said  that  Akhmr  employed  Xavier,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  to  translate 
the  four  Gospels  into  Persian.  M.  Manouchi  n-Iates  a  whimsical  rxperi- 
ment  ol  Akbar 's,  'to  show  that  the  love  of  knowledge  was  his  prcdomuiattng 
passion.'  Having  heard  that  Hebrew  was  thf;  natural  langnagi.*  of  all  that 
had  never  been  taught  any  other  tong\ie.  he  determined  to  put  it  to  the 
proof.  For  this  purpose  he  caused  a  dozen  chiUlrcn  at  the  breast  to  he 
shut  up  in  a  castle  about  six  leagues  from  Agra.  Fach  child  was  reared 
by  a  nurse  who  was  dumb  ;  the  porter  also  was  a  mute,  and  he  was  for- 
bidden, upon  pain  of  death,  ever  to  open  the  gates  of  the  castle.  When 
the  children  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve  jxars,  Akbar  ordered  them  to 
be  bftjiighl  belore  him.  He  assembled  in  his  palace  persons  learned  in  all 
languages.  A  Jew,  who  then  happened  to  be  at  Agra,  was  tn  tell  whether 
the  children  spoke  Hebrew  or  not.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  find 
AraM;iTi-.  nnd  Chaldrans  at  this  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian 
pli  prctetidcd  that  the  children  would  speak  thcSanstrit     When 

til*  '  ii  appeared  before  the  emperor,  the  company  was  surprised  to 

find  Uiat  tliLy  could  ^peak  no  language  at  all.  They  had  Icanied  from  thetr 
nuriKs  10  make  ytuft  without  words,  and  only  expressed  themselves  by 
gestures  1  "—Hough. 
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half  a  century),  erected  to  his  memor>'  by  his  son,  Jehanghirc, 
is  situated  at  Sccundra,  five  miles  from  Aj^ra, — a  village  said 
to  derive  its  name  from  Alexander  of  Macedon,  with  whom 
the  natives  associate  it — and  the  way  to  it  is  lined  with  ruined 
mausolea,  mosques,  and  pagodas.     It  is  truly  a  royal  tomb, 
the  most   spacious   and    splendid    in    Hindostan,   and   "one 
of  the  Wonders  of   India,"  which   we  see  before   us   as   we 
approach  it ;  and  it  is  pronounced  by  Fergusson  to  be  "quite 
unlike  any  other  tomb  built  in   India  before  or  since."     It  is 
entered  by  a  massive   and   richly  carved  Gateway*  of  red 
granite,  seventy  feet  high,  with  gates  of  brass,  bearing  a  poetic 
inscription  in  black  marble,  in  praise  of  Akbar  and  the  Mau- 
soleum, and  having  four  elegant,  though  now  much  broken, 
marble  minarets.     Passing  within,  we  see  on  a  raised  platform 
four  hundred  feet  square,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  garden, 
in  which  our  dragoons  at  one  time  bivouacked,  and  the  very 
lattice-work  of  the  wall  of  which  is  lovely,  a  gigantic  pyramidal 
pile,  also  of  red  granite,  rising  in  four  successive  quadrangular 
terraces  one  above  the  other,  each  upper  terrace  a  diminished 
copy  of  that  below  it,  the  topmost  being  of  white  marble.     All 
are  profusely  adorned   with   beautiful  turrets,  and  the  whole 
edifice  rises  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet.     As  we  advance  by 
a  paved  walk,  and  enter  the  building,  we  find  that  the  base- 
ment terrace — three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  square — has  five 
arched  entrances  on  each  side  of  a  vaulted  hall  some  thirty- 
five  feet  square  and  thirty  feet  high,  occupying  the  centre, 
which  is  richly  decorated,  and  called  the  Chamber  of  Gold, 
and  from  which  a  passage  leads  to  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
monarch,  over  which  a  lamp  perpetually  burns  ;  while  chambers 
on  either  side  the  hall  arc  occupied  by  the  tombs  of  some 
members  of  Akbar's  family,  each  decorated  with  carvings  and 
inscriptions  in  bas-relief,  and  with  beautiful  mosaic  work,  which 
appears  to  have  been   first   introduced  in    Agra  in  the  gate 
of  this   tomb,  and   to   have  afterwards   become   "the   great 
characteristic  of  Mogul  architecture."t     Ascending  story  after 
stor)',  each  of  which  has  in   its  central  chamber  a   marble 
cenotaph,  placed   immediately  over  the  tomb  of   Akbar   in 
the   vault  below — the  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country 

■  Tliere  are  tliree  other  Gateways  (one  on  each  side  of  the  quadrangle), 
each  seventy  feet  high.  f  Fergusson. 
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extending  as  we  rise — we  at  length  reach  the  top,  which  is  half 
the  length  of  the  basement  terrace,  has  its  outer  wall  entirely 
composed  of  marble  trellis  work  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
varied  pattern,  the  latticed  windows  appearing  like  fioe  lace; 
and  within  it  a  cloister  or  colonnade  of  the  same  dazzling 
material,  the  pillars  and  arches  of  which  arc  adorned  with 
arabesques  and  inscriptions  in  bas-relief.  This  upper  court, 
which  was  erected  by  Shah  Jehan  (as  the  lower  stories  were 
by  Jchanghirc,  and  the  basement  by  Akbar  himself),  is  all 
open  to  the  sky,  and  is  paved  with  different  coloured  marbles. 
The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  fifth  cenotaph  of  Akbar,  standing 
on  a  raised  platform,  and  immediately  over  the  sarcophagus 
in  the  basement ;  it  is  of  snow-white  marble,  brilliantly 
polished,  exquisitely  sculptured,  and  inlaid  with  the  Ninety- 
Nine  Names  of  the  MOST  HIGH,  and  also  with  the  name 
of  Akbar,  amid  beautiful  wreaths,  flowers,  and  other  decora- 
tions. From  the  summit  we  look  over  the  ruins  at  our  feet 
far,  far  away  ;  over  woods,  and  plains,  and  ravines,  and  culti- 
vated fields,  and  dusty  patches  of  desert ;  the  Jumna,  and  the 
luxuriant  gardens  (sprinkled  with  ruins),  and  the  bungalows 
on  its  banks  ;  tlic  city,  and  its  mosques  and  pagodas ;  the 
Fort  and  its  MooUe  Musjid ;  last  of  all,  the  unrivalled  Taj,  like 
a  white  cloud  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  royal  tomb  stands  the  Christian 
village  of  Secundra  ;  and  nearly  opposite  the  Mausoleum,  at 
a  little  distance,  the  Native  Orphan  Asylum.  And  hereby 
hangs  a  tale.  Agra  is  very  liable  to  visitations  of  drought 
In  1837  a  dreadful  famine  depopulated  the  neighbourhood,* 

•  "  On  April  14th,  1S3S,  seventeen  thousand  pining  wretches — men, 
women,  and  children— were  fed  by  bounty  at  Agra ;  and,  between  March 
1st  and  13th,  7'. 583  infirm  and  sisbtless  creatures  were  relieved  in  a 
similnr  manner.  So  great  were  the  ravages  of  death  that  the  air  for  miles 
was  tainted  with  effluvia  from  the  putrefying  carcasses  of  men  and  cattle  ; 
and  tile  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges  were  choked  up  and  poisoned  by  the 
dead  bodies  tfiroivii  into  their  channels.  The  water  and  fish  of  these 
rivers  were  rejected  as  unfit  for  uae.  The  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  ten 
thousand  a  month ;  the  peuple  were  dying  like  dogs;  mothers  throwing 
their  living  children  at  night  into  the  Jumna,  not  to  have  the  torture  of 
seeing  them  die  by  starvation  in  the  morning  ;  all  rommerce  in  Agra  was 
suspended ;  the  river  was  almost  dry,  and  its  sluggish  bed  choked  up  with 
putrefying  carcasses ;  disease  destroying  numbers  whom  famine  had  spared ; 
dogs  and  jackals  actually  devouring  bw^ies  in  which  life  was  not  extinct ; 
hones,  asses,  buffalurs,  everything  that  had  died  a  natural  death,  was  eaten 
by  the  natives.  Five  hundred  thousand  natives  died  from  the  effects  of 
this  fanunc;  had  there  been  railroads  few  would  have  perished,  as  food 
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and  thousands  of  starving  children  were  cast  by  the  death  of 
their  parents  on  the  charity  of  the  European  residents.  Three  ^m 
hundred  and  thirty  of  these — i8o  boys  and  150  girls — formed  ^^ 
the  nucleus  of  the  Orphan  Institution,  and  were  located  for  a 
time  in  the  Civil  Lines  at  Agra,  whence  early  in  1839  they 
were  removed  to  Secundra.  Among  the  traditional  wives  of 
Akbar  was  a  nominally  Christian  lady,  Miriam  Zamani,  to 
whose  memory  a  tomb  had  been  erected.     This  had  fallen  1 

into  decay,  but  it  was  thouj^ht  that  it  might  be  utilised,  and 
could   not  be  utilised  more  honourably,  than  by  converting  , 

it  into  a  Christian  Orphanage.     Application  was  accordingly  ' 

made  to  the  authorities  ;  and  the  tomb,  with  the  land  pertain- 
ing to  it,  was  made  over  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  by 
the  Government  as  an  Orphan  Asylum,  and  appropriated  to  1 

the  boys.*     Another  tomb,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the 

was  plentiful  in  otlier  parts  uf  India.  Tliat  year  there  was  exported  from 
Calcutta  alone  i;i, 223.696  lb.  of  rice,  and  13.722,408  lb.  of  paddy;  but 
the  ruads  were  so  bad  that  food  could  not  be  sent  in  time  to  Agra." — 
Handbook  of  Bengal  Miisions. 

'  In  his  eminently  interestinjj  work,  enlttled  "Jungle  Life  in  India,"  Mr. 
Ball  has  adduced  good  reasons  for  believing  tliat  the  old  classical  story  of 
the  rearing  of  Romulus  and  Remus  by  a  she-wolf  may  be  founded  on  fact. 
This  author  cites  the  case  of  two  lads  in  an  orphanage  at  Secundra.  near 
Agra,  who  had  been  discovered  among  wolves,  and  in  many  ways  shared 
the  habits  of  tliese  animals.  One  of  his  stories  is  supported  by  a  letter 
from  Piofessor  Max  Miiller.  It  says;  "A  trooper,  sent  by  the  native 
Governor  of  Chandaur  to  demand  payment  of  some  revenue,  was  passing 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  about  noon,  when  he  saw  a  targe  female  wolf 
leave  her  den,  followed  by  three  whelps  and  a  little  boy.  The  boy  went 
on  all-fours,  and  when  the  trooper  tried  to  catch  him  he  ran  as  fast  as 
the  whelps,  and  kept  up  with  the  old  one.  They  all  entered  the  den,  but 
were  dug  out  by  the  people  with  pickaxes,  and  the  boy  was  secured.  He 
struggled  hard  to  rush  into  ever>'  hole  or  den  they  came  near.  He  became 
alarmed  when  he  saw  a  grown-up  person,  but  tried  to  fly  at  cliildrcn  and 
bite  them.  He  rejected  cooked  meat  with  disgust,  hut  delighted  in  raw 
flesh  and  bones,  putting  them  under  his  paws  like  a  dog.  They  tried  to 
make  him  speak,  but  could  get  nothing  from  him  but  an  angry  growl  or 
snarl."  Another  instance  is  quoted  as  having  occurred  at  Chupra,  A 
Hindoo  father  and  mother  went  out  to  cut  tlieir  crop  in  March  1843.  The 
woman  had  *vilh  her  a  little  boy,  who  lately  had  l)een  srvercly  burned  on 
the  left  knee.  While  the  parents  were  at  work  the  child  was  carried  of! 
by  a  wolf.  Some  years  afterwards  a  wolf  with  three  cubs  was  seen  alxiut 
ten  miles  from  Chupra,  followed  bya  boy.  The  boy,  afiermuch  resistance, 
was  caught,  and  recognised  by  the  mark  of  the  burn  on  the  left  knee.  He 
could  eat  nothing  but  raw  flesh,  and  could  never  \tc  brought  to  speak. 
He  used  to  mutter  and  snarl,  but  never  articulated  distinctly.  The  pans 
of  his  knees  and  the  points  of  his  elbows  had  become  horny  from  going 
on  all-fours  with  the  wolves.  In  November  1850  this  boy  escaped  again, 
and  disappeared  into  the  jungle.  Thus  the  "  shc-WDlfsi  Utter '  of  Macaulay's 
"Lays  of  Ancient  Rome"  may  have  been,  after  all,  no  myth. 
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famous  Birbal,  Akbar's  prime  minister,  was  soon  after  in  like 
manner  appropriated  to  the  girls.*  In  both  the  children  are 
educated,  trained  to  industrial  pursuits,  and  brought  up  in  the 
Christian  religion.  The  boys  are  taught  several  trades,  and 
in  1 840  a  printing-press  was  set  up  in  the  tomb  of  the  Christian 
princess,which  is  now  fullycmployed,andappcarsto  have  a  pros- 
perous career  before  it.  As  the  pupils  of  the  two  branches  grow 
up  they  become  acquainted  ;  some  of  them  marry  and  settle 
here ;  and  thus  they  now  constitute  a  Christian  village,  which 
seems  likely  to  enlarge  itself  rapidly.f  A  Church  has  already 
been  erected.  "  U  stands,"  as  has  been  said, "  conspicuous  among 
the  crumbling  monuments  of  Islamism,  forming,  with  Akbar's 
mausoleum  in  the  background,  an  object  of  peculiar  interest." 

Not  far  hence  is  the  cemetery  of  the  Soonnee  sect,  the  oldest 
tomb  in  which,  wc  are  told,  is  that  of  Uboolala,  a  Mogul  noble- 
man, which  is  kept  covered  with  a  handsome  cloth,  and  is  a 
rendezvous  for  some  of  "  the  faithful/'  who  assemble  there  every 
Thursday  (as  we  have  seen  that  others  do  at  the  tomb  of  a 
Mahommedan  saint  near  Mecrut)  to  sing  hymns,  and  hold 
also  a  yearly  f6te,  when  they  distribute  alms  to  the  poor. 

And  now  we  return  to  Agra.  On  the  road  between  Secun- 
dra  and  the  city  arc  two  of  the  Kos  Minars,  or  Two-Mile 
pillars,  which  Akbar  caused  to  be  erected  at  that  distance 
from  each  other  the  entire  way  between  Agra  and  Delhi. 

Agra,  the  capital  of  our  north-western  provinces,  and  the 
scat  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  holds  an  important  position 
in  reference  to  the  principal  native  states— to  Rajpootana,  the 
countries  of  the  Jats,  Sikhs,  and  Mahrattas ;  to  Bundelkund 
and  to  Oudc  ;  it  is  also  within  moderate  distance  of  Delhi  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Lower  Provinces  and  the  Metropolis 
of  India  on  the  other  ;  and,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  Jumna, 


•  The  superintendcnta  of  the  Female  ABylum  are  happily  provided  for 
in  a  once  beautiful  villa  adjacent  thereto,  which  yet  retains  many  marks  of 
its  ancient  eirgance  and  grandeur. 

t  In  1857  the  Secundra  Orphanage  and  Christian  Village  (which  then 
consisted  of  ninety-one  families)  were  drstroycd  by  the  mutineers.  The 
orphans  and  villagers,  however,  were  saved,  and  found  refuge  in  the  Fort 
of  Agra.  In  i860  the  buildings  were  re-ercctrd,  and  a  famine  again  occur- 
ring soon  after,  the  Orphanage  was  again  filled.  There  arc  now  nati^'C 
clergymen,  readers,  and  rutechists,  who  have  been  reared  in  the  Secundra 
Orphanage.  When  thr  Prince  of  Wales  visited  India,  a  part  of  his  retinue 
went  to  Secundra,  visitrd  Ihc  srhools,  workshops,  etc.,  and  said  it  was  the 
best  thing  they  had  seen  since  leaving  England  I " 
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which  is  navigable  hence  to  Allahabad,  whence  the  Ganges 
conducts  to  Calcutta,  might  be  expected  to  be  a  great  com- 
mercial emporium,  as  it  has  been  the  seat  and  centre  of 
Imperial  power.  Yet,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the 
olden  time,  when  wc  arc  told  that  it  was  "  a  cilie  as  great  as 
London,"  and  "  a  great  resort  of  merchants,"  its  chief  trade 
now  consists  in  cotton  and  salt,  which  pass  down  the  river 
Once  the  most  splendid  of  Indian  cities, — its  ancient  walls 
embracing  an  area  of  eleven  square  miles, — the  portion  of  it 
now  inhabited  is  but  about  four  miles  in  length  by  three  in 
breadth,  a  considerable  extent  of  the  remaining  space  being 
occupied  with  ruins.  There  is  one  fine  paved  street,  with  a 
majestic  gateway  at  each  end,  wherein  some  of  the  houses 
(which  arc  of  red  sandstone)  arc  three  or  four  stories  high, 
and  have  porches,  columns,  and  balconies,  though  it  would 
seem  that  the  rooms  are  very  small  ;  but  most  of  the  thorough- 
fares arc  narrow  and  irregular,  and  have  little  insignificant 
shops,  which  offer  but  poor  attraction.  There  seems  not  to  be 
a  single  book  store  in  ail  the  place.  It  is,  however,  remark- 
ably clean,  and  is  noted  for  its  mosaic  work,*  to  which  the  Taj 
seems  to  have  given  rise,  and  which  is  said  to  rival  in  taste 
and  finish  the  famousornamcntationof  the  Medicean  Chapel.t 

•  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  iii  her  "  Six  Years  in  liuUa,"  says:  *'  We  went  to  the 
house  of  NaUcr,  the  mosaic  worker,  and  saw  all  the  processes.  The  stones 
were  first  cut  iu  exceedingly  thin  (lakes,  about  the  thickness  of  a  card,  by 
means  of  a  wood  and  packthread  bow,  wntcr.  and  sand.  A  portion  of  the 
flaXe  is  then  lield  close  to  a  little  steel  pattern  of  the  required  shape,  and 
filed  into  its  exact  form.  The  workman  showed  us  the  lips  of  his  fingers- 
bleeding  from  the  filing.  The  object  that  is  to  be  inlaid  having  been  made 
in  white  marbte,  the  intended  design  is  drawn  upon  it,  and  then  hollowed 
out  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  the  pieces  of  mosaic  being  laid  on  with 
a  kind  of  ma.stic  beneath  them,  are  covered  with  talc  to  prevent  them  from 
being  injured,  and  the  masttc  being  melted  by  the  action  of  fire,  the  talc  is 
taken  off,  and  the  work  has  only  to  be  polished.  The  smaller  specimens 
of  this  mosaic  arc  not  much  wtirth  having,  but  we  saw  some  beautiful  chess 
tables,  one  for  four  hundred  rupees."  Mrs,  Mackenzie  adds:  "The  house 
was  well  worth  seeing  as  a  specimen  of  a  rich  tradesman's  dwelling.  The 
rooms  were  exceedingly  small,  like  those  at  Ponipcii ;  with  a  liny  balcony, 
scarcely  more  than  a  foot  wide,  Ihe  duor  leading  tn  it  rmt  being  above  three 
and  a  half  feet  high.  There  were  a  good  many  tiny  rooms,  all  very  clean. 
The  staircase  was  so  narrow  that  I  tried  to  put  my  arms  akimbo  in  going 
down,  and  could  barely  do  so.  It  must  be  very  diOicult  for  a  fat  Baboo  to 
thread  his  iiwn  house." 

t  At  Agra  is  now  (1888)  made  exquisitely  fine  work  in  marble  and  inala* 
baster,  in  imitation  of  the  marble  screens  of  the  Taj ;  also  carving  in  red 
sandstone  and  soapstone  of  a  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  character.  See 
Journal  of  Indian  Art. 
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As  the  Knglish  stranger*  regards  the  city,  he  may  very*  well 
remember  the  visit  of  our  countrymen  in  olden  time,  when, 
in  1608,  the  eccentric  Thomas  Coryat — having  walked  in  his 
pedestrian  tour  from  Jerusalem  to  Agra, — rode  through  the 
streets  on  an  elephant,  was  presented  to  Jehanghirc,  and 
described  himself  as  ''  a  poor  traveller  and  world-seer"  ;  and 
when  a  few  years  later  our  ambassador,  Sir  Thomas  Roe. 
beheld  the  sumptuous  retinue  of  the  same  emperor,  with  his 
"  twenty  royal  elephants  for  his  own  ascending,"  his  "  vast 
cavalcades  of  armed  horsemen,"  and  other  marvellous  sights  ; 
and  looked  upon  *'  the  old  gorgeous  palaces  "  and  other  noble 
edifices,  the  remains  of  some  of  which  we  have  seen,  but  with 
which  our  architects  have  not  attempted  to  vie,  the  best  of  their 
buildings  being  comparatively  mean  and  contemptible.  Many 
of  tiie  present  inhabitants  of  Agra  are,  however,  very  poor.f 

It  was  at  Agra  in  1665  that  Tavernier,  that  most  remarkable 
of  travellers,  first  saw  the  famous  "Mountain  of  Light,"  the 
KOH-I-NOOR,  which  has  since  had  such  an  eventful  history.} 

•  The  natives  ha^'e  sometimes — or  at  least  formerly  had — curious  ideas 
of  our  countrymen.  "  I  re-member,"  says  the  author  of  "From  Sepoy  to 
Sutudar ' — a  most  interesting  aulobiogniphy  translated  by  Colonel  Nor- 
gate — "  when  I  was  at  a  mela  (fair^  at  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  hearing  the 
opinion  of  snme  country  people,  who  had  come  from  atar  off  to  see  the 
Taj,  about  the  Sahib  log.  An  old  woman  said  she  bad  always  been  told 
Ihcy  were  bom  from  eggs,  which  came  on  a  tree  in  a  far-off  island,  but 
that  morning  she  had  seen  a  sahib,  with  a  kvuri  by  his  side,  who,  she 
declared,  wa«  covered  with  I'eatliers  of  the  most  beautiful  colours;  that  her 
face  was  as  white  as  milk,  and  that  the  sahib  had  to  keep  his  hand  on  her 
shouldcnt  tu  prevent  her  flying  away  I  This  she  had  seen  with  her  m^'n 
eyes,  and  it  was  all  true.  I  am  not  so  ignorant  as  all  this  now,  but  at  the 
time  [  tir:^t  came  to  Agra  I  should  huvc  believed  it.  1  aftenvards  fre- 
(jueutly  saw  this  sahib  driving  his  lady  about,  and  she  wore  a  tippet  made 
ol  peacocli's  feathers,  which  the  old  wnniati  thought  were  wings." 

r  "Ihc  greater  or  less  value  of  the  smallest  coin  in  common  use  in  a 
country  is  a  rough  lest  of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  its  inhabitants,  and  by 
(he  application  of  it  to  India  we  find  that  country  poor  indeed.  At  Agra  I 
had  gone  to  a  money-changer's  in  the  bazaars,  and  asked  bira  for  cliange, 
ID  the  cowry  shells  which  do  duty  as  money,  for  an  anna,  or  lirf.-piece. 
He  gave  me  handful  after  handful,  till  I  cncd  *  Knough.  Yet  when,  in  the 
lilliTiiuon  ul  the  same  day,  I  had  a  performance  on  my  threshold  of  *  Tasa- 
ba-tasa  — that  singular  tune  which  reigns  trom  Java  to  the  liosphorus,  witli 
Sanscrit  worda  in  Persian,  and  Malay  words  iu  the  Eastern  Islands — the 
three  players  seemed  grateful  for  half  a  dozen  of  the  cowries,  for  they 
Ircaic'j  rne  10  a  n.uivc  version  of '  V'cc  vunl  gab  ham  tall  mardid,  vee  VODI 
gaii  hiam  tail  mardid,'  by  way  of  thanks. ' — Ditke. 

\  Tbe  following  appeared  in  an  English  newspaper  some  few  years 
ago:  "Wc  will  endeavour  to  piece  together  IhL*  scattered  fragments  of 
inlnrmuttnn  which  nx\s\  as  10  the  subseuueni  liistory  oi  the  Koh-i-Nur 
from  the  time  when  it  was  seen  at  Agra  uy  Tavernier,  in  the  year  1665, 
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Agra  was  the  birthplace  of  the  two  famous  brothers  and 
scholars  Abul  Fazl  and  Faizi.  Abul  FazI,  the  younger  of 
the  pair  by  four  years  (already  known  to  us  under  his 
honorary    name     Itmad-ood-Dowlah),     became    the    Prime 

until  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  In  the 
year  1739  the  Empire  of  India  was  in  the  hands  of  Muhammad  Shab, 
the  feeble  descendant  of  the  able  and  valiant  Moguls,  his  ancestors.  By 
htm  the  diamond  was  delivered  up  to  the  Persian  invader,  Nadir  Shah, 
who  bore  away  with  him.  as  the  result  of  the  loot  of  Delhi,  treasure 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  ^^70,000,000.  On  first  beholding  the  stnne.  Nadir 
applied  to  it  the  title  Koh-i-Nur,  or  'Mountain  of  Light,'  a  most  suitable 
name  for  the  stone  described  by  Tavernier,  and  one  which  it  has  retaine<l 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  through  which  it  has  passed  during  the  last  one 
hundred  and  hfty  years.  In  17^7  Nadirwas  murdered  at  Kclntin  Khorassan, 
and  the  diamond,  according  to  one,  and  apparently  the  most  authentic, 
account,  passed  together  with  the  throne  to  his  grandson  Shah  Rukh,  who 
then  went  to  reside  at  Meshed,  where  he  was  subsequently  made  a  prisoner 
and  cruelly  tortured  by  Aga  Muhammad  (Mir  AUum  Khan),  who  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  extort  the  Koh-i-Nur  from  him.  In  the  year  1752  Shah 
Rukh  gave  it  as  a  reward  for  his  assistance  to  Ahmad  Shah,  the  former 
commander  of  Nadir's  cavalry,  who  on  Nadir's  death,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  treasure  which  he  had  stolen,  founded  the  Durani  dynasty  at  Kabul. 
By  liim  it  was  bequeathed  to  his  son  Taimur,  who  then  went  to  reside  at 
Kabul.  From  Taimur  it  pasiited  by  descent  to  Ins  eldest  son,  Shah  Zaman. 
who,  when  deposed  by  his  brother  Muhammad,  and  deprived  of  his  eye- 
sight, still  contrived  lo  keep  po^^session  of  the  diamond  in  his  prison  ;  two 
years  afterwards  he  gave  it  to  his  third  brother  Sultan  .Shuja.  According 
to  Elphinstone  and  Stccman  it  had  been  found,  secreted  together  with 
some  other  jewels,  in  the  walLs  of  the  prison  cell  which  Shuh  Zuman  had 
occupied.  After  Shuja's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Kabul  on  the  dethrone- 
ment and  imprisonment  of  Muhammad,  he  was  viaiicd  at  Peshawur  In 
1809  by  Elphinstone,  who  describes  how  he  saw  the  diamond  in  a  bracelet 
worn  by  Shuja.  Shuja  was  subsequently  in  his  turn  dethroned  by  his 
brother  Muhammad,  who  had  managed  to  escape  from  his  prison  where 
he  had  been  conhued,  his  eyes  having  beeti  spared  the  usual  blinding 
process  by  the  intercession  of  his  mother  and  his  eldest  brother  Zamao. 
In  1812  the  families  of  Zaman  and  of  Shuja,  who  still  retained  possession 
of  the  diamond,  went  to  Lahore,  and  Ranjit  Singh,  the  ruler  of  tlie  Punjab, 
promised  the  wife  of  the  latter  that  he  would  assist  her  husband  and 
confer  upon  him  the  kingdom  of  Kashmir,  for  ivhich  ser\ices,  however,  he 
expected  to  receive  the  Koh-i-Nur.  When  Shah  Shuja  reached  L;ihore 
soon  after\vard3,  he  was  detained  there  by  Ranjit,  who  wished  to  secure 
both  his  person  and  the  diamond ;  but  the  Shah  for  a  time  e^-aded 
compliance  with  this  demand  for  the  stone,  asserting  that  he  had  lost  it, 
and  he  refused  offers  of  moderate  sums  of  money  for  it.  At  length  '  the 
Maharajah  visited  the  Shah  in  person,  mutual  friendship  was  declared, 
an  exchange  of  turbans  took  place,  the  diamond  was  surrendered,  and 
the  Shah  received  the  assignment  of  a  jagkir^  or  estate,  in  the  Punjab 
for  his  maintenance,  and  a  promise  of  aid  in  recovering  Kabul.*  This  was 
in  the  year  1S13.  The  Shah  then  escaped  from  Lahore  to  Ra^auri.  in  the 
hills,  and  from  thence  to  Ludiana,  after  suffering  great  |in\-ations.  Here 
he  and  his  brother,  Shah  Zaman,  were  well  recei\'ed  by  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company,  and  a  liberal  pension  (^6000  each)  ivas  assigned 
by  the  Government  for  their  support  The  above  statements  arc  largely 
taken  from  Slecman's  account,  wliich  u*as  founded  on  a  narrative  by  Shah 
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Minister  of  Akbar,  famous  for  his  energetic  political  rule, 
and  the  author  of  the  Magna  Charta  of  Akbar's  reign,  by 
which  conscience  was  set  free  among  all  his  people.  He 
wrote  the  famous  Akbar-Namah^  or  **  Annals  of  Akbar,"  * 
and  the  still  more  famous  Ain-i-Akbari^  or  "  Institutes  of 
Akbar"  (a  history  of  the  religious  and  political  admini- 
stration of  the  empire).     He  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  t 

Zaman,  Ihc  blind  old  king  himself,  who  communicated  it  to  General  Smith, 
who  at  that  ticne  was  in  command  of  the  troops  at  Ludiana.  Maharajah 
Ranjit  Sjngli,  during  his  lifetime,  often  wore  the  diamond  on  state 
occasions,  and  it  is  referred  to  by  many  English  writers  who  saw  it 
during  that  period;  some  of  them  extol  its  brilliancy,  wliile  others  assert 
that  it  was  dehciciit  in  lustre.  Miss  Eden,  in  her  '  Portraits  of  the  Princes 
and  People  of  India,'  gives  a  figure  of  the  stone  as  it  then  appeared  in  its 
mounting.  In  JS39  Ranjit  died,  and  ou  his  deathbed  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  diamond,  tlien  valued  by  different  aulhoiities  at  from  /300,ooo 
to  l^\ .000,000,  should  be  sent  to  the  temple  at  Jagganath ;  but  this  desire, 
whether  it  was  recalled,  as  some  state,  or  not.  was  never  carried  out,  and 
the  stoue  was  placed  in  the  jewel-cliamber  till  the  infant,  Rajah  Dhulip 
Singh,  was  acknowledged  as  Kanjit's  successor.  When,  in  consequence  of 
the  mutiny  of  the  Sikh  regiments,  the  Punjab  was  annexed,  in  1849,  the 
diamond  was  formally  handed  to  the  new  *  Board  of  CxOvernment "  at  one 
of  its  earliest  meetings  ;  and  six  weeks  later,  in  consequence  of  instructions 
received  from  Lord  Ualhousie,  it  was  sent  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,     In 

1851  the   Koh-i-\ur  was  exhibited  in  the  first  Great  Exhibition,  and  in 

1852  the  recutting  of  the  slonr  was  entrusted  by  Her  Majesty  to  Messrs. 
Garrards,  who  employed  Voorsanger,  a  diamond  cutter  from  M.  Coster's 
ateiur  at  Amsterdam,  for  the  work.  The  actual  cutting  lasted  thirty-eight 
days,  and  by  it  the  weight  was  reduced  Irom  186^',  to  io6jJ,  carats,  thus 
losing  80  carats  on  this  occasion.    The  cost  of  the  cutting  amounted  to 

*  '•  There  are  two  pictures  of  Akbar.  the  great  Mogul,  which  the  student 
will  never  care  to  dispense  with.  The  one  was  drawn  by  old  Samuel 
Purchas,  on  the  authority  of  the  merchants  and  missionaries  who  visited 
India  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  his  account  of  the 
Asiatic  Charlemagne,  the  monarch  of  deep  judgment,  piercing  wit,  and 
wise  forecast,  loved  and  feared  of  his  own,  terrible  to  his  enemies,  is 
wonderfully  lifelike.  The  other  picture  is  by  the  hand  of  the  Sheik 
Abul  Fa/I,  Akbar »  friend  and  councillor,  who  has  described  the  system 
of  government  int-tituted  by  the  first  uf  the  Great  Moguls,  the  magnificence 
of  his  court,  and  the  new  religion  he  invtntcd,  with  an  attention  to  detail 
and  a  literary  skill  which  have  long  made  his  works  the  delight  of  Oriental 
acholars." — i<ti>icu/. 

t  U  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  descendant  of  Abul  Ysa\  has  in  these  last 
days  appeared  among  a  remarkable  gathering  of  Eastern  poets  at  Lahore. 
*'An  extremely  curious  and  Interesting  gathering  of  native  pocUs  and 
Authors  from  within  and  beyond  the  Punjaub  frontier  has  (the  Homeward 
Mail  says)  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lahore  Oriental  College, 
A  great  many  of  the  native  nobility  and  genlr>'.  Viscount  Hinchingbrook, 
Mr.  W.  Joest,  and  Dr.  Leitner,  who  toojt  the  chair,  attended.  The  pro- 
ceedings opened  with  a  poem  in  Pakhtu  by  a  mullah,  from  Gabriall,  a 
place  to  the  west  of  the  district  of  Kilia,  and  north  of  Swat.  He  com- 
pared Europe  and  A';ia  under  four  heads  :  bravery,  justice,  statesmanship. 
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in  1602.  His  brother  Faizi,  a  poet  by  nature  and  a  physician 
by  profession,  was  selected  by  Akbar  as  a  tutor  for  his  sons, 
became  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  was 
celebrated  for  his  translation  of  the  Gita,  Mahabharat.  and 
other  famous  Sanscrit  works.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  one  hundred  and  one  books  ;  and  had  a 
collection  of  4,300  choice  manuscripts,  which  were  after- 
wards added  to  the   Imperial    Library'.*     Truly  these  were 

and  literary  grnius,  awarding  the  palm  to  Europe,  nnd,  mtrabile  dictu, 
showing  that  he  had  acquired  a  very  correct  notion,  in  his  remote  moun- 
tain home,  of  the  main  characteristics  of  Millon,  Shakespeare,  Napoleon, 
Welhngton,  Pitt,  and  Bismarck  !  He  was  followed  by  a  man  from  Kolab, 
who  recited  some  lines  in  Tnrki  to  the  effect  that  his  search  for  a  literary 
city  of  refuge  had  been  rewarded  by  arriving  at  Lahore.  Bnrh  the  Gabriall 
and  the  Kolabi  are  very  high  Oriental  scholars.  Tlicn  came  a  man  from 
Tangir,  who  in  a  tri-liiigual  address,  including  his  mother-tongue,  Shind, 
gave  an  account  of  his  warideringa  to  India.  Two  other  bards  \verc  also 
present,  one  from  Fhilghit,  who  had  accompanied  Lr.  Leitner  thirteen 
years  ago  on  liis  mission  tif  linguistic  inquiry*,  and  who  had  now  brought 
down  with  him  the  tirst  visitor  to  India  from  Kunza,  the  inaccessible  nest 
of  robbers  and  kidnappers  who  used  to  infest  the  Yarkund  road,  and  who 
speak  a  language  which  is  said  tu  be  unlike  any  other  known  tongue. 
Then  a  Cuhuli  poet  gave  utterance  to  some  melancholy  ditlies  in  Persian 
not  altogether  unintelligible  under  present  circumstances.  The  Sanscrit 
Geries  was  inaugurated  by  some  slokas  by  pundit  Guru  Parshad,  showing 
that  the  noblest  work  nf  creation  was  a  gentleman.  Kikhi  Kesh,  another 
pundit,  then  implored  the  Deity  for  the  return  to  India,  under  the  present 
auspicious  rule,  of  the  Genius  of  Poetry,  whose  ancient  possession  by 
this  countr)'  had  created  worlds  of  wealth,  beauty  and  empire,  before 
which  the  representations  of  those  ideas  on  earth  were  altogether  con- 
temptible. A  Ufscendant  of  Abut  Fasi,  the  ittuxtrious  Minister  of  Ike 
Emperur  Akbar,  then  in  words  of  fire,  of  which  few  could  have  deemed 
Urdu  capable,  dcscrit>cd  the  devastations  caused  by  beauty.  Sheikh 
Firozuddin,  Minister  of  the  Bbawalpur  State,  had  sent  some  exquisite 
Persian  ghazals,  while  the  recitations  in  Hindi  showed  the  piquancy. 
iMft'^/f',  and  directness  %vhich  so  eminently  characterise  that  ignored 
dialect.  A  diversion  was  created  by  the  inroad  of  a  Punjabi  strolling 
poet.  who.  hearing  what  was  going  on,  came  in  and  delivered  himself 
of  some  impromptu  verses  in  that  unadorned  vernacular,  of  how  Knglish- 
men  crossed  the  sea,  were  never  afraid  of  it,  and  now  bad  coroe  lo 
the  Punjaub  as  rulers,  friends,  and  poets.  The  learned  moulvis  Fairul 
Hassan  Abdulkadir,  Aziz  ud  Din,  and  others,  then  sang  the  progress  of 
learning,  the  advent  of  spring,  and  other  matters  in  verses  of  the  most 
eloquent  Arabic  and  Persian.  Contributions  from  Amrilsar  had  poured  in, 
of  which  one  from  Abdul  Ghani  there  was  only  time  to  read.  No  meeting, 
showing  such  diversity  of  languages  and  such  versatility  among  the  poets, 
has  before  been  held  at  Lahore.  It  was  called  together  by  a  notice  stating 
that  the  successful  poems  would  be  published  and  submitted  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  should  he  allow  this  to  be  done.  The  condition  of 
success  was  originality  of  thought,  if  compatible  with  sense  and  propriety, 
couched  in  elegant  diction." 

•  It  may  be  observed  with  reference  to  this  Library  that  the  Emperor 
Baber  left  behind  him  a  magnificent  autobiography,  which  was  translated 
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a  noble  pair  of  brothers !  the  one  a  witness  to  the  brilliant 
achievements  and  m.irvellous  events  of  a  glorious  Iiistory ; 
the  other  to  the  cxhaustless  treasures  of  imagination,  and 
the  resistless  power  of  music  and  of  song. 

The  citj'  of  Agra  is  not  regarded  as  healthy,  and  few, 
if  any,  Europeans  live  near  it.  The  Civil  Lines — that  part 
of  the  Station  in  which  the  Judge,  Magistrate.  Collector,  and 
other  Civil  Officers  reside  and  have  their  courts  (and  many 
I  of  the  houses  in  which  have  been  erected  out  of  the  ruins 
H  of  the  old  city) — are  separated  from  the  Cantonments  by  a 
distance  of  from  three  to  five  miles  (which  in  the  case  of 
an  outbreak  of  the  native  population  would  be  inconvenient 

I  and  even  dangerous)  ;  the  latter,  which  arc  situated  near  the 
Taj,  arc  vcr>'  extensive,  as  many  as  eight  regiments  (European 
and  native),  artillery  and  infantry  being  sometimes  quartered 
in  them.  And  it  is  the  same  in  India  as  in  England  :  wher- 
ever our  troops  in  time  of  peace  arc  stationed,  they  are  sure 
to  diffuse  life  and  cheerfulness  among  their  friends,  in  the 
same  proportion  as,  in  time  of  war,  they  spread  death  and 
destruction  among  their  foes.    The  fair  sex,  too,  are  always 

into  Persian  by  Mirza  Ubdooraliccm  Khan,  Akbar's  commander-in-chief, 

and  which  w.is  probably  presen-ed  among  its  treasures.     A  splendid  copy 

ol  this  book  is  now  m  the  Agra  CoUrge  Library.     It  is  a  wonder  of  pen- 

[manship.     "  The  passages  quoted  from  the  Koran,"  says  Keenc,  "are  all 

'in  letters  of  gold;  the  remainder  of  the  text  being  in  black  or  red  upon 

[fine  glazed  paper.     About  fifty  full-page  paintings  arc  given,  somewhat  in 

[the  style  of  the  illuminations  of  Kroissart  that  appeared  m  England  about 

thirty  years  ago  copied  facsimile  from  a  contemporary  MS.     The  Indian 

[iptrtures  are  more  spirited  and  more  highly  finished  than  their  Western 

I  Si  and  aflord  an  interesting  specimen  of  tlie  art  of  the  time. 

to   be   seen   pictures   of  the   conqueror's  early  adventures  in 

tywMM.in,  and   his  subsequent   campaigns;  the   battle  that   he   fought 

(t  the  Lodi  sovereign  near  Paniput.  where  his  guns  are  duly  repro- 

th.'it  tired  ''as  much  as  eight  times  during  the  action";  then  follow 

[scenes  of  slate  and  of  the  chasr,  with  the  picnic  parties  so  dear  to  the 

irrior's  simple  soul.     Fin.nlly,  a  pair  of  pages  opposite  each  other  give 

(he  grcMt  biitllr  fotight  at  Khanwu,  between  Biaiia  atid  Seckree,  where 

"ic  broke  his  \\\\\r_  tlasks  and  vnwcd  to  Hv!  cleanly  and  forswear  sack  if 

miy  he  might  succeed  in  vanquishing  the  terrible  Kana  Snnga. 

'*TV-<  lio(ik  is  priceless,  and  may  well  lje  classed  amung  the  choicest 

Agra.     The  likeness  ol  the  hero  is  well  sustained  throughout  the 

a  man  with  an  uval  face,  small  black  moustnche,  and  pointed 

.  graceful  in  gesture  in  every  position.    The  architecture  and  animals 

■ntral   Asia   and   of   India  ;   the   costumes  of  the  Tartars  aud  the 

loos  ,  the  armtiur,  wriipuns,  ami  trappings  nf  man  and  horse,  all  these 

idcrcd  with  «i>U(l  ani!  at  iMiracy,  even  to  (he  thin  beartis  and  olilique 

of  tlie  adventurers,  and  the  smooth    smolUbuned  portliness  uf  the 

lindooA." 
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attracted  by  their  influence,  and  congregate  around  them. 
A  scarlet  coat  has  something  so  alluring  about  it,  and  lace 
and  epaulettes  and  cockades  arc  so  irresistible,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise.  And  so  in  all  our 
military  cantonments  and  camps,  we  find  the  grace  and 
vigour  and  statoliness  of  manhood,  and  the  beauty  and 
sweetness  and  all  the  innumerable  charms  of  womanhood, 
combining  to  form  a  galaxy  of  light  and  love.  Mirth  and 
music  (would  that  the  weed  dissipation  did  not  choke  these !) 
spring  up  amid  the  dreariest  wilds  under  the  influence  of  its 
beams,  which  give  animation  to  the  most  languid.  TTius  it 
is  in  Agra.  There  is  always  something  going  on.  Either  a 
ball,  or  a  soira^  or  a  dejeuner  a  la  fomchette,  or  a  picnic,  or  a 
dinner,  or  a  supper,  or  a  marriage,  is  ever  on  the  tapis. 

The  bungalows  of  the  ofticers,  though  perhaps  not  very 
handsome,  are  pleasantly  situated,  and  some  have  nice 
gardens,  with  trees,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  The  latter  arc 
much  cultivated  by  our  people,  as  the  want  of  water  in  the 
dry  season,  and  its  brackishncss  in  general,  make  them  scarce 
in  the  market,  and  are  fatal  to  all  but  a  very  few  products 
of  the  soil,  unless  special  attention  is  given  them.  Here, 
however,  the  vine  comes  to  great  perfection.*  There  are 
many  fine  trees  indeed  about  Agra — tamarind,  pcepul,  and 
others ;  f  and  these  are  much  valued  for  their  shade  during 
the  warm  weather — for  the  climate  is  very  trying  in  the  hot 
winds,  from  April  to  July,  after  which  the  rains  set  in,  and 
continue  till  October,  when  the  weather  becomes  a  little 
chilly,  and  gets  more  and  more  so,  and  by  December  we  have 
winter  upon  us,  and  fires  arc  required.  February  is  the  most 
pleasant  month  of  the  year  in  this  district.     The  climate  of 

•  It  was  brought  hiihcr  from  Persia  by  the  Moguls.  Wiiie  was  made 
in  India  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  which  sold  in  Eixrupc  at  a  price  e<iual  to 
that  of  Shiraz. 

t  The  consumption  of  wood  for  firing  in  these  provinces  has  destroyed 
many  of  the  forests  with  which  they  once  abounded,  and  lias  threatened 
(o  leave  none,  after  a  few  years,  either  for  building  purposes,  shade,  or 
fuel.  In  consequence  of  no  mcasiu'es  haWng  been  tokt-n  to  replace,  by 
planting,  tlie  timber  taken  away,  the  price  of  wood  has,  for  years  past, 
been  rnn»tantly  on  the  increase.  The  poorer  classes  are  now  comprlled 
to  make  cow-,  and  even  horse-dung,  a  substitute  for  it  in  cooking,  and  the 
crops  arc,  in  consequence,  deteriorated  for  want  of  manure.  The  Govi'm- 
meiit  has,  thcrefnrc.  wisely  ordered  a  considerable  sum  to  be  expended  in 
planting  the  most  useful  trees. 
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Agra  is,  on  the  whole,  not  unhealthy,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Uie  mortality  among  the  European  troops  has  for  many 
years  not  exceeded  three  per  cent. 

The  principal  public  buildings  in  Agra  are  the  Government 
House  (the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  •),  the  ofBces 
of  the  Political,  Judicial,  and  Revenue  Departments,  the 
College  (a  noble  edifice,  in  which  both  Western  and  Oriental 
lore  arc  alike  studied),  the  Metcalfe  Testimonial  (erected  in 
honour  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  a  former  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  which  contains  two  fine  halls  atid  a  Library\  and- — 
the   Gaol  I  f      The   latter   is  supposed   to   afford   about   as 


•  An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  two  yuuiig  officers,  who  calltd  one 
day  to  pay  thcsr  respects  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  Only  those  who 
have  been  in  India  can  fully  estimate  the  high  position  o{  such  a  func- 
tionary. His  Honour  happened  to  be  absent  at  the  moment  of  the  viait; 
but,  after  some  time,  returiung,  the  greybearded  chuf>rassie  annouuced 
that  there  were  two  gentlemen  waiting  to  see  the  burra  sahib  (great 
master).  Gazing,  with  his  searching  eyes,  on  the  middle  of  the  reception 
room,  "Where  are  they?"  inquired  his  Honour,  in  the  finest  Persian. 
"  Dekho,  Sahib !"  (See,  Sir  1)  exclaimed  the  faithful  Mussulman,  pointing 
to  two  corners  of  the  room,  in  one  of  which  was  one  of  the  aforesaid 
<ii^Kers  standing  on  his  head,  his  uniform  making  the  attitude  more  ridi- 
culous; and  Id  the  other  stood  his  brother  officer,  in  a  similar  position, 
both  seemingly  determined  not  to  be  deprived  of  amusement  while 
waitnig  for  a  Lieutenant-Governor. — Sketches  of  soiw  Distinguished 
A  Hglo- Indians. 

+  "In  the  British  possessions  of  India,  when  a  man  is  apprehended  on 
a  charge  of  shoplifting,  pocket-picking,  or  any  other  sort  of  petty  larceny, 
and  afterwards  duly  convicted,  he  has  generally  to  visit  a  public  establish- 
ment of  a  certain  description  for  a  period  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  calendar 
months,  there  to  be  maintained  at  the  Government  expense.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  native  powers.  They  laugh  at  the  idea  of  erecting  a 
building  for  the  purpose  of  congregating  a  host  of  vagabonds,  who,  were 
they  not  incorrigible  before,  would  be  sure  to  become  so  by  so  close  an 
association  with  their  fellows.  They  have  recourse  to  a  far  more  summary 
process,  and,  it  must  be  confessed — as  far  as  the  i>eople  they  have  to  deal 
with  are  concerned — a  much  more  impressive  one.  Moreover,  they  equally 
scout,  as  preposterous  and  absurd,  the  nocioti  uf  being  obligrd  to  expend 
any  part  of  their  own  money  in  the  maintenance  of  a  prison  establishment. 
What  they  do,  then,  is  to  have  the  culprit  up.  and,  should  he  be  proved  to 
have  committed  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  execute  a  summar)*  punish- 
ment on  him.  This  is  usually  of  a  corporeal  kind,  the  degree  of  severity 
iieing  proportioned  to  the  ofl'ence  for  which  he  has  been  convicted.  Should 
the  offender  be  a  chevalier  WinJustrie,  and  proved  guilty  of  doing  evil  in 
the  small  way,  in  a  tangent  off  goes  the  tip  of  hts  nose  or  the  lobe  of  one 
car.  If  it  happens  thai  he  has  outraged  the  laws  of  honesty  in  a  more 
serious  manner,  then  a  more  lamentable  mutilation  takes  place:  the  right 
hand,  from  being  considered  the  one  by  which  the  guilty  act  was  perpe- 
trated, is  doomed  to  be  removed,  and,  by  one  blow  from  a  heavy  tulwar, 
it  is  severed  from  the  wrisl. 

"  Whenever  a  notorious  ihief  is  caught  in  the  territories  of  a  nali\'e 
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fine  a  collection  of  culprits  of  all  sorts  as  can  anywhere 
be  found* 

It  is  surprising  that  a  place  so  famous  as  Agra,  equal  (on 

prince,  unless  he  can  stop  proceeding's  in  Umine  by  a  golden  sop,  he  is  sttrc 
to  get  branded  by  treatment  of  this  kind ;  after  which  tic  is  set  at  hberty. 
To  stop  the  profuse  htemorrhaite  from  the  stump  at  the  wrist,  a  red-hot 
iron  is  applied.  These  clippings  serve  as  character- marks,  by  which  the 
respectability  of  the  individual  may  ever  aftenvards  be  known.  The 
stump  they  endeavour  to  conceal,  but  the  deficiency  of  the  nose-tip  cannot 
be  hid.  Men  who  have  suffered  these  mutilations  are  frequently  to  be 
raet  in  the  streets  of  every  town  of  llindostan.  Whenever  it  occurs  that 
deliberate  murder  has  been  committed  (as  in  thuggee,  for  instance),  the 
death  which  the  destroyer  suficrs  is  a  pecxUiar  one.  He  is  cither  encased 
alive  in  masonry,  or  a  piece  of  ordnance  is  drawn  out  and  shotted.  The 
prisoner  is  then  placed  opposite  to  its  mouth,  and  by  its  explosion  blown 
into  the  air,  shattered  into  a  thousand  bits ! 

"The  dread  which  these  summary  punishments  exercise  upon  the  minds 
of  the  subjects  of  the  native  independent  princes  of  Hindostan  proves  an 
efficient  {safeguard  to  property,  and  is  the  principal  cause  of  crime  not 
l>eing  more  prevalent  among  them."— ^^7. 

•  "The  gaol  has  bi-en  the  scene  of  some  sanguinary'  affairs,  arising  from. 
in  some  cases,  successful  attempts  to  esca[)c;  and  to  prevent  this  a  Euro- 
pean now  commands  the  gaol  guard.  This  is,  of  course,  composed  of 
natives,  who  are  armed  with  musket  and  bay<»net,  and  who  have  generally 
behaved  very  well,  only  that,  wlien  once  they  begin  to  fire,  they  don  t 
know  when  or  where  to  stop,  hut  gn  blazing  away  indiscriminalely, 
probably  frightened  out  of  their  wits.  In  one  case,  when  a  number  of 
prisoners  had  contrived  tn  break  out,  (he  guard,  not  content  with  killing 
five  or  six  outside  the  walls,  fired  upon  others  in  the  ward  itself,  who  had 
been  recaptured,  and  killed  or  wounded  about  thirty  of  them." — Egerton's 
"  Winter  Tour  in  /tttiia." 

In  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the  prisoners,  as  we  have  alreadystaledCpage  337), 
broke  out,  and  set  fire  to  the  town.  Mr.  Thomhill,  a  magistrate,  and 
another  European,  were  hastening  to  the  fort  on  horseback  from  Muttra. 
The  account  of  their  midnight  ride  i.s  mo^st  thrilling.  The  two  English- 
men were  dressed  in  native  clothes,  and  lode  in  the  middle  of  a  party  of 
some  forty  horsemen,  who  passed  thcmselvesoff  as  cavalry  of  the  Emperor 
travelling  with  urgent  dispatches.  As  they  ocurcd  Agra  they  luund  them- 
selves within  the  lines  of  the  rebel  army.  The  station  of  Agra  in  front 
of  them  was  in  flames.  Fur  some  distance  previously — in  fact,  almost  as 
soon  as  they  started — they  had  seen  a  lurid  light,  which  gradually  increased 
in  brightness,  until  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  burning  city 
they  saw.  I)ut  the  most  horrible  thiug  of  all  was  the  meeting  with  the 
prisoners  who  had  escaped  from  the  gaoL  Agra  was  the  site  of  a  central 
gaol  where  the  most  desperate  convicts,  to  the  number  of  5000  or  more, 
were  kept  confined.     To  quote  Mr.  Thomhill  :  — 

"Wc  had  pulled  up,  and  were  walking  our  horses,  when  Mr.  Joyce 
remarked  to  me  that  for  some  time  he  thought  he  had  heard  odd  noises. 
As  he  spoke  he  turned  sharply  in  his  saddle,  and,  addressing  Dillawar 
Khan,  exclaimed,  'There  it  is  again!  Surely  you  hear  itV  Dillawar 
Khan  made  no  reply  for  a  second  or  two,  all  the  while  listening  attentively. 
Then  he  .inswered,  'Yes;  I  hear  the  noise;  it  is  like  that  of  sheep.' 
' Sheep t'  1  said.  'Where  are  they?"  Mr.  Joyce  exclaimed  that  Dillawar 
Khan  had  not  said  •  sheep  *  but  '  chains.'  1  he  sound  of  the  two  w  ords  in 
Hiudostanee  is  very  similar.     Then  he  added,  hurriedly,  in  a  whisper, 
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the  whole)  to  the  best,  superior  to  most,  and  inferior  to  none 
of  the  other  eligible  stations,  so  centrally  situated  with  regard 


"There  it  is  again.  Listen!'  I  did  listen,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound 
resembling  a  ranflled  clankinj;  of  a  chain.  It  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
avenue  to  my  right.  We  drew  our  horses  to  that  side  of  the  road,  and 
tried  to  peer  into  the  avenue;  but  the  darkness  was  too  great.  We  could 
distinguish  nothing — not  even  the  tn;es.  We  went  on,  wondering  what  the 
noises  could  have  been,  half  disposed  to  attribute  them  to  fanc>'. 

'•  We  had  ridden  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  the  same  sounds  again 
caught  our  ear.  This  time  there  was  no  mistaking  them.  From  the  side 
of  the  road  came  a  clear,  low  clanking  of  chains,  ju^t  hke  that  xvhich,  in 
stories  of  haunted  houses,  accompanies  the  appearance  of  the  ghost.  We 
stopped  our  horses,  and  turned  to  the  side  of  the  road  from  whence  the 
sounds  proceeded.  The  trees  just  there  were  thinner:  there  came  through 
them  a  faint  glimmer  of  lighL  We  saw  a  row  of  dark  figures  passing 
alowly  along  under  the  shadow  of  the  avenue.  They  wt:re  proceeding  in 
single  file,  each  behind  the  other.  The  ground  was  soft,  their  forttsteps 
made  no  noise,  but  at  each  movement  came  the  souud  of  the  clanking  of 
a  chain.  The  truth  flashed  upon  us:  the  Agra  gaol  had  broken  loose — 
these  were  the  escaped  prisoners.  .  .  . 

"On  first  meeting  this  stream  of  prisoners  we  thought  it  possible  that 
some  might  attack  us.  We  carried  our  weapons  in  our  hands,  ready  to 
shoot  or  cut  down  the  first  who  approached  us.  As  group  after  group 
passed  by  us,  and  we  found  ourselves  unmolested,  unnoticed,  these  appre- 
hensions vanished.  In  then-  place  there  stole  over  us  a  feeling  of  great 
horror.  The  rain  continued  to  fall  in  torrents,  and  as  we  advanced  the 
conflagration  began  to  sliow  through  the  veil  of  cloud.  The  black  sky 
t)cforc  ns  became  faintly  white.  tJic  white  increased  to  a  rosy  tint,  which 
gradually  spread  over  all  that  portion  of  the  heaven.  It  became  brighter 
as  we  went  on,  and  presently  was  iniersperaed  by  tall  streaks  of  redder 
light,  as  \i  flames  were  shtx;ting  up  behind,  and  occasionally  blurred 
coruscations,  as  of  showers  uf  sparks. 

••The  scene  ivas  that  which  painters  and  poets  depict  for  the  infernal 
regions.  There  was  the  black  gloom,  the  lurid  glare,  the  phantoms,  the 
clanking  chams;  and  over  us  some  of  the  awe  of  the  fthadow  of  death, 
for  our  prospect  of  reaching  Agra  appeared  uow  but  faint.  The  rain  fell 
in  a  ceaseless  patter ;  our  horses,  as  they  moved  through  the  pools  on  the 
surface,  da-^hed  aside  the  water  inu  monotonous  splash.  I  was  very  lired. 
I  was  becoming  drowsy.  Fatigued  and  sleepy,  the  imagination  ceased  to 
be  quite  under  control.  As  1  half  dozed,  the  impression  came  over  me 
that  we  had  really  entered  the  place  of  punishment,  tJiat  the  figures  passing 
braidc  rac  were  the  condemned  souls.  It  required  some  effort  of  the  will 
to  shake  off  the  idea. 

•■  Shortly  after  this  weird  scene,  the  party,  now  reduced  to  the  two 
Englishmen,  one  faithful  horseman,  and  the  two  guides — were  stopped  by 
a  rebel  trooper,  who  demanded  who  they  were.  It  was  not  a  moment  to 
hesitate.  They  dashed  past  him,  their  native  attendant  shouting  that  they 
were  cavalry  of  the  Emperor  carrying  despatches  to  the  army.  Fortunately 
they  were  not  pursued.  They  rode  througli  the  burning  street  of  Sikandra, 
past  the  gaol,  and  through  the  main  streets  of  the  town  to  the  fort.  With' 
difBcutty  Ihry  ^<A  entrance  to  the  fort,  but  only  the  Europeans  were 
admitted,  VVcary  monilis  of  the  siege  followed,  but  the  author  passed 
Ihrough  them  safely,  as  his  printed  book  testifies." — Personal  Adventures 
^md  LxpericHces  of  a  AfagUiratc  during  the  Kise,  Pr&^eiS,  and  St^ression 
the  Intiian  Mutiny, 
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to  both  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  possessing  so  great  an 
advantage  over  the  latter  in  being  near  the  principal  scenes 
of  our  military  operations  (where  a  high  authority  should  be 
located  to  carry  at  once  into  execution  any  plans  which  occur- 
rences on  our  North-Westem  frontier  might  require  to  be 
formed),  and  so  near  the  native  states  of  Gwalior  and  Bundel- 
kund  and  Marwar,*  should  not  have  been  made  the  scat  of 
the  Supreme  Government  of  India,  or  at  least  of  a  govern- 
ment fully  empowered  to  act  on  its  own  responsibility  in 
political,  territorial,  and  financial  matters.  But  the  Govern- 
ment of  Agra.t  as  at  present  constituted,  is  complained  of  as  a 
highly  expensive  and  somewhat  inefficient  one ;  obliged  to 
refer  to  Calcutta  for  sanction  to  even  the  most  trivial  measures 
of  domestic  rule,  and  subject  to  its  every  whim  and  caprice. 

The  power  of  THE  Pkess  is  sometimes  as  great  as  (may 
wc  not  say  it  is  often  greater  than  ?)  that  of  the  Government 
itself.  But  this  is  hardly  so  in  the  North-Wcstern  Provinces 
of  India.  The  Anglo-Indian  press  is  here  represented  by  the 
A^ru  Ukhbary  a  periodical  established  about  the  same  time 
(1832)  as  the  Meerut  Observer  and  the  Deihi  Gazette^  and  no 
doubt  exercising  some  influence  by  its  brilliant  leaders.  (1 
had  myself  the  honour  of  being  numbered  among  its  con- 
tributors.) 

Servants  are  sadly  complained  of  in  Agra,  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  some  foundation  for  such  complaints.  They 
certainly  appear  to  be  the  greatest  plagues  in  the  country; 
worse  than  all  the  mosquitoes  and  ants  and  bugs  and 
snakes,  and  prickly  heat  that  people  have  to  put  up  with. 
They  are  said  to  be  so  slow  in  their  operations,*  and  so  lazy 


*  "  No  other  town  cotild  \'ic  with  its  wonderful  situation ;  its  vast  plains,  so 
well  adapted  to  tlic  display  of  the  ostcntutiotis  pomp  of  hundreds  of  rajahs, 
the  grand  monuments  which  form  such  a  glorious  page  in  Hindoo  history." — 
RonsseUt. 

t  The  Government  of  the  North-Wcslcm  Provinces  was  removed  from 
Agra  after  (he  Mutiny  to  Allahal>ad. 

t  We  arc  reminded  of  what  Dr.  Jeffreys  says  of  the  artisans :  *•  1  once 
at  Agra  uied  an  English  artilleryman  who  had  been  a  sam-er,  with  11 
good-sized  handsaw,  against  Utt  native  carpenters  together,  with  their  poor 
implements  and  squatting  attitude.  Though  he  was  out  o(  practice,  and 
not  in  English  health,  and  they  in  daily  practice,  he  beat  the  ten  hullow  hy 
the  evening,  having  done  more  work  than  the  whole  of  them  together,  and 
won  the  prize,  for  which  they  had  unitedly  and  keenly  contended  with 
him  I" 
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and  filthy,  there  is  no  enduring  them.  An  Engh'shman  would 
laugh  to  hear  it,  but  they  every  day  take  three  hours  to  their 
"dinner."  At  noon  they  leave  off  work,  and  go  to  a  river  or 
tank  :  they  bathe,  return,  cook  their  food,  cat  it,  smoke  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  He  down  and  sleep  away  the  rest  of 
the  time  till  three.  Many  of  them  are  said  to  be  also  great 
drunkards,  and  to  make  no  scruple  of  secretly  using  their 
master's  wines  or  brandies,  as  well  as  other  things  to  which 
they  have  access."  And  then  you  require  so  many  of 
them  about  you  !  there  are  no  factotums  to  be  found  ;  your 
syce  will  only  attend  to  his  horse  ;  your  bobanfue  to  his 
cooking  ;  your  khansama  to  his  dishes,  your  bheestu  to  his 
water-bag.  Indeed,  they  arc  sad  plagues  ;  when  you  don't 
want  them  they  arc  sure  to  be  in  the  way,  and  when  you 
require  their  services  sure  to  be  absent.  They  impose  terribly 
on  tlieir  masters,  too, especially  when  travelling,  knowing  that» 
even  if  found  out,  sahib  will  not  turn  them  away,  as  he  is 
Bware  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  others,  though  that  will 
not  prevent  them  from  running  off  when  it  suits  themselves, 
carrying  with  them  all  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  And 
yet.  though  they  are  said  to  be  such  rogues,  you  feel  sorr>' 
when  a  ser\'ant  leaves,  even  after  having  given  fair  warning  ; 
for  you  are  almost  sure  to  find  in  his  successor  one  whose 
language  you  will  hardly  understand,  as  almost  every  one  of 
them  seems  to  have  a  different  patois,  Hindostanee  at  best 
is  a  barbarous  idiom  ;  and  were  not  an  acquaintance  with  it 
essential  to  all  who  live  in  the  country  would  be  studied  by 
few  of  our  people.    Jacquemont  well  describes  it  when  he  calls 

•  Mrs.  Sherwood  relates   the  adventures  of  a  pineapple  cheese:  "A 

European  cheese  was  at  that  time  a  most  expensive  article  in  the  higher 

provinces      One  had  been  provided  for  our  family  at  the  cost  of  I  know 

[not  how  many  rupees ;  and  our  little  majnr-domo  had  received  these  nipees 

ifo  pay  for  it.    This  cheese  was  placed  every  evening  on  the  supper  table 

^hen  we  supped  at  home,  which  was  tive  days  on  the  average  in  the  week  , 

our  party,  whether  at  home  or  eJaewhere,  always  including  Mr.  Martyn. 

It  occurred  to  me  one  day  that  Mr.  Mart\'n's  cheese  was  singularly  like  our 

own.     1  mentioned  my  suspicions,  and  we  soon  ttccame  convinced  that 

>th«rc  was  but  one  cheese  between  the  two  families,  although  both  he^ds 

[of  the  houses  had  assuredly  each  paid  for  one.     Having  arriwd  at  this 

[point,  1   charged  our  attendant   Flaboiik  with  being  in  league  with  Mr. 

^Wartyn's  headman  in  the  affair.     He  joined  his  hands,  crouched  like  a  dog, 

and  confessed  the   charge,   rr^'ing,  *  Mercy!    Mercy!'     He  was  forgiven, 

though  \Tom  that  time  the  double  duties  of  this  celebrated  cheese  were  put 

8  Stop  to." 
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it  a  complication  of  "  nasal  sounds,  which  scarcely  differs  in 
anything  from  a  balked  sneeze,"  and  "  gutturals  taken  second 
hand  from  the  Arabs,  which  require  throats  of  rusty  iron, 
parched  with  thirst,"  to  enunciate.  It  gives  you  no  key  to 
the  secrets  of  a  valuable  b'tcraturc,  and  its  acquisition  is  only 
advantageous  as  it  exercises  the  faculties,  and  enables  you  to 
form  some  idea  of  what  is  going  on  around  you.  It  is  a 
mixed  language,  composed  partly  of  Sanscrit,  partly  of 
Persian,  and  partly  of  Arabic ;  and  partakes  more  or  less  of 
each  according  to  the  latitude  and  longitude.  Thus,  in 
Benares,  the  seat  of  Sanscrit  learning,  that  appears  pro- 
minently in  the  language  of  the  people ;  in  Herat,  it  becomt 
almost  entirely  low  Persian,  and  at  Aden  it  is  all  but  Arabic^ 
itself.  Now  persons  often  find  among  their  domestics  men 
who  have  travelled  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other,  and 
the  liingua^e  of  such  men,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a  perfect 
idiomatic  jumble. 

After  all,  however,  the  servants  are  probably  not  worse  on 
the  whole  than  those  of  other  countries.  They  may  be  a 
little  less  nice— in  straining  their  master^s  coffee,  for  instance. 

through  one  of  his  dirty  socks,  or but  there   are    good 

and  bad  in  all  lands.     And  they  appear  to  be  faithful  when 
specially  and  expressly  trusted. 

A  strange  tale  is  told  of  an  incident  that  occurred  at  Delhi. 
An  English  captain  was  quartered  there  who  had  the  power 
of  suddenly  transforming  his  face  from  a  state  of  extreme 
placidity  to  the  most  horrible  contortions  imaginable  ;  and  it 
was  his  pleaiiing  habit,  when  seated  at  the  tabic  of  a  friend, 
if  he  found  an  opportunity,  to  make  this  horrible  grimace  at 
a  native  servant,  with  the  frequent  result  of  frightening  the 
man,  who  would  drop  any  dish  he  might  have  in  his  hand, 
and  run  away,  to  tlie  amazement  of  the  company.  One 
night  some  wags,  who  knew  the  captain's  ways,  and  who  had 
previously  taught  an  attendant  what  to  do,  made  a  small  bet 
with  this  oflflccr  that  he  could  not  frighten  that  particular 
man  ;  and  it  was  agreed  he  should  try.  Accordingly  tliat 
night,  dressed  in  full  uniform,  he  took  his  seat  at  the  table  of 
a  friend  at  which  this  man  was  to  serve,  and  waited  his 
chance.  Presently,  as  the  attendant  advanced  towards  him 
with  a  large  dish  of  curry  in  his  hand,  he  made  the  promised 
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grimace.  The  servant  gave  a  gasp,  rolled  his  eyes,  lurched 
forwards,  and  then  neatly  upset  the  whole  of  the  curried  meat 
and  gravy  over  the  captain's  uniform,  spoiling  it  for  c\'cr !  His 
bet  cost  him  so  much  that  he  did  not  try  the  grimace  any  more. 

House-rent  is  exceedingly  high  in  Agra,  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  civil  and  military  servants  of  Government 
always  residing  here.  Furniture,  too.  commands  a  high  price, 
and  indeed  is  not  at  all  times  procurable  at  any.  House- 
keeping is  therefore  somewhat  expensive.  The  servants,  too, 
arc  always  breaking  the  glass,  china,  and  pottery  ;  the  pianos 
are  always  getting  out  of  tunc ;  the  windows  are  sometimes 
battered  in  by  hail ;  and  the  thatch  sometimes  catches  fire, 
when — down  comes  the  house  with  all  its  contents. 

A  good  many  horses  arc  brought  into  Agra  for  sale. 
Horse-dealing  is  well  known  to  be  often  a  synonym  for 
swindling^  and  I  have  heard  a  story  of  horse-dealing  in  Agra 
which  affords  a  remarkable  illustration. 

A  native  prince  in  this  neighbourhood  being  in  want  of  a 

horse  paid  a  visit  to  F ,  a  regular  dealer,  for  the  purpose 

of  buying  one.     F had  several  in  hand,  but  the  prince 

could  fancy  only  one  of  them,  which,  however,  he  would  not 
buy  because  it  had  been  docked ;  for  the  natives  iviil  ncvet 

ritU  a  horse  with  a  short  tail.     The  prince  told  F that 

had  the  animal  possessed  a  more  liberal  share  of  that 
appendage  he  would  L;ladly  have  bought  it,  as  he  was  much 
pleased  with  its  appearance  in  every  other  way  ;  upon  which 

F informed  him  that  he  had  yet  another  horse  for  sale, 

of  the  same  size  and  proportions,  and.  indeed,  of  almost 
exactly  the  same  apprcarance,  and  possesseii^  monover,  of  a 
ih'ry  handsome  tail  \  but  that  the  .said  animal  could  not  be 
seen  for  two  or  three  hours,  as  he  had  just  sent  him  to  be 
shod.  The  prince  replied  that  he  would  call  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  wished  the  horse  to  be  ready  for  his  inspection 

at  a  given   hour.      F promised  that  it  should  be.  and 

by  the  next  morning  prepared  a  false  tail,  which  he  attached 
to  the  steed  that  his  visitor  had  desired  to  look  at.  The 
prince,  little  suspecting  the  trick,  no  sooner  saw  the  horse 
than  he  purchased  it  for  a  high  sum,  and  presently  rode  off 
on  it ;  but  in  passing  through  the  bazaar,  being  proud  of  his 
new  toy,  tried  to  make  it  prance  a  little^  when — off  flew  the 
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tail,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  witnessed   its 
descent,  and    who   called   out    lustily   after   the  equestrian. 
Judge  of  his  surprise  when,  on  stopping  and  turning  round, 
that  article  was  put  into  his  hand   by  one  who  had  picked 
it  up,  and   who   claimed   bucks/uesh   for   bringing   it.      The 
prince  immediately  sent  the  horse  back,  and,  going  himself 
to  the  seller,  insisted  on    his  taking   the  animal   again,  and 
returning  the  purchase  money.     This  he  refused  to  do,  and, 
when   the   prince    threatened    him    with   an   action   at   law, 
resolutely  entered  the  house,  and  shut  the  door  in  his  face. 
Eventually  the  prince  was  obliged  to  sell  the  creature  at  a  loss. 
A  fine  strand  road  was  constructed  during  the  famine  along 
the   river   bank,  which  forms  a  nice  promenade.     Here  the 
people  may  be  seen  bathing  in  the  Jumna,  by  which  it  is  said 
one-third  of  their  sins  are  washed  away.     There  is  a  class  of 
men  called  Jumnapitters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  sit  on  the  bank, 
and  see  that  the  bathers  have  the  religious  mark  on  their 
foreheads  ;  and  it  appears  that  these  men  are  paid  from  the 
British  treasury,  and,  further,  that  in  the  city  and  district  of 
Agra  there  arc  hundreds  of  Hindoo  temples  supported  by 
our  Government.     When  our  Government  was  established,  it 
found   certain   trustees   in   possession  of  temple  lands,  and 
regarding   Hindooism  as  the  national  religion,  which  ought 
therefore  to  be  maintained,  bound  itself  by  treaty,  in  taking 
over   the   country,   not   to   alienate    the   revenues   of    these 
properties  ;  and  we  are  told  that,  much  as  we  may  now  desire 
it,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  cancel  such  treaties  xvhiie  Hindoo- 
ism is  professed  by  tiu  bulk  of  the  people.     Hence,  it  would 
seem,  the  practice  of  watching  the  bathers  at  Agra  to  see  that 
they  are  bathing  religiously.     It  seems  anomalou.s  and  lament- 
able, however,  that  such   a   state  of    things   should   exist ; 
especially  as  it  is  thought  that  there  are  many  shrines  in  the 
land  which  would  soon  go  to  decay  and  be  abandoned  if  left 
to  the  support  of  the  people.      It  would  even  appear  that 
complaints  are  sometimes  made  to  our  magistrates  that  the 
priest  of  a  certain  temple  enjoying  support   from  Govern- 
ment does  not  perform  the  daily  worship  and  ablution  of  the 
idol,  and  that  in  these  cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate 
to  summon  tlte  offender,  admonish  him  for  his  neglect^  and 
compel  him  to  perform  tlte  diurnal  ceretnonies. 
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The  Jumna  abounds,  as  \vc  have   said,  with  the  roote^  a 
r«pecies  of  carp  of  great  weight,  reaching  from  fifty  to  eighty 
pounds,  and   of  delicious   flavour.     The  grey  mullet  of  the 
Jumna  is  famous  among  the  smaller  fish. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Akbar  was  accustomed  to 
ither  around  him  the  learned  of  the  age,  for  whom  he 
rrectcd  a  palace  at  Futtchpore  Sikri.  Among  these  were 
»mc  Jesuit  fathers  •  from  Goa.  who  had  been  sent  from  that 
sttlcmcnt  to  the  Court  of  Agra  on  the  application  of  the 
p-mperor,  \\'ho  desired  to  learn  from  them  the  Christian 
:Iigion.  This  appears  to  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
»man  Catholic  Mission  in  Agra.f  and  the  erection  of  build- 
igs  under  Akbar's  special  jjcrmission,  which  are  now  the  seat 
>f  an  episcopal  see,  with  a  church,  orphanage,  and  cemetery, 
le  latter  of  which  contains  some  very  interesting  memorials 
)f  that  Emperor  and  his  successor's  time,  including  the  tomb 
if  Walter  Reynaud  (the  husband  of  the  Begum  Sumroo  of 
Sirdanah,  the  founder  of  the  Dycc  Sombre  family),  who.  it 
lay  be  recollected,  died  at  Agra  in  1778. 
Several  Protestant  missions  have  more  recently  been  esta- 
►liahed.  In  iSio  a  Baptist  mission  was  founded  here  with 
permission  of  the  Government  ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
>me  diiTerence  with  the  Commandant,  the  missionary,  Mr. 
'hambeTlain,  was  sent  back  to  Calcutta.1  The  earliest 
)erations  of  our  Church  Missionarj^  Society  in  India  com- 
itnced  at  Agra  in  1813  by  Mr.  Corrie  and  Abdul  Mcsseh 
rhom  we  introduced  to  the  reader  at  Cawnpore) ;  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  ever  since  maintained  there.§     It  was 

•  We  have  said  that  Akbar  employed  Jerome  Xavier,  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
Iranslate  the  four  Guspels  into  Persian.  A  most  int<:resting  letter  of  his 
Majesty  to  the  Kin;;  of  I'ortuga],  setting  tortfa  his  rcliKious  sentiments  and 
lire  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  will  be  found  in 
jh's  "Christianity  in  India,"  ii.  261.  ct  seq.,  together  with  other  par- 
irs  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Jesuits,  etc. 
+  A  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  in  the  Italian  style  has  since  our  visit 
rn  ert'clcd  in  Agra.  It  is  the  largest  ul  all  the  churches  at  that  station. 
\  Mr.  Chambcilain  was  afterwards  invited  to  Sirdanah  by  Colonel  U>'ce, 
~  passed  through  Agra,  on  his  way  thitlicr,  under  an  escort  of  cavalry. 
wais  allowed  to  pursue  his  journey,  and  became  a  preceptor  to  the 
luthful  S-jmbre,  cnjuying  aisu  the  opportunity  of  supermtending  schools, 
ing    the    Scnplures,    and    preaching  the  Gospel,   in    that    little 


Corrie  was  obliged,  however,  after  two  years,  to  return  home  on 
tntve. 
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here  that  Bishop  Hcber  in  1824  first  met  Abdul  Mcsseh,  of 
whom  he  speaks  so  highly  in  his  "Journal,"*  and  whom  he 
aftenvards  ordained  //w  fir^st  Indian  dergyman.  The  Native 
Church  was  subsequently  left  under  the  charge  of  Abdul 
Mcsseh,  after  whose  death  in  1827  it  remained  nine  years 
without  a  pastor,  though  the  members  continued  to  assemble 
for  Christian  worship  under  the  care  of  Fyzee  Mcsscch, 
another  Mahommcdan  convert  also  mentioned  by  Bishop 
Heber,  and  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  liberal  friend,  established 
three  native  girls'  schools  in  the  city.t  The  number  of  Native 
Christians  now  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  at 
Agra  amounts  to  several  hundreds.^ 

■"Archdeacon  Corrie's  celebrated  convert,  Abdul  Mcsseh,  breakfasted 
this  morning  at  Mr.  In-ing's.  He  is  a  very  old  man,  with  a  magnificent 
grey  beard,  and  much  more  gentlemanly  manners  than  any  Christian 
native  whom  I  have  seen.  His  rank,  indeed,  previous  to  hJs  conversion, 
was  rather  ele\*ated,  since  he  was  Master  of  llic  Jewels  to  the  Court  of 
Oude,  an  appointment  of  higher  estimation  in  Astern  palaces  than  in 
those  of  Euroj»e,  and  the  holder  of  which  had  always  a  high  salary".  Abdul 
M&sseh's  present  emoluments  as  Christian  missionary'  are  sixty  rupees  a 
month,  and  of  this  he  gives  away  at  least  half !  Who  can  dare  to  say  that 
this  man  has  changed  his  faith  (rom  any  interested  motive?  He  is  a  very 
^ood  Hindostunee,  Persian,  and  Arabic  scholar ;  but  knows  no  English. 
The  earnest  desire  of  this  good  man  is  to  be  ordained  a  cIcTgyman  of  the 
Church  of  Kngland,  and  if  God  spares  his  life  and  mine.  1  hope  durinjn 
the  earlier  weeks  in  this  autumn  to  confer  orders  on  him.  He  is  every- 
way tit  for  them,  and  is  *i  most  sincere  Christian,  quite  free,  as  far  I  couM 
obser^'e.  from  all  conceit  or  enthusiasm.  His  long  grey  beard,  and  his 
calm,  resigned  countenance,  give  him  already  almost  the  air  of  an  apostle." 
A  monument  was  after  his  death  erected  to  his  memory  at  Lucknow^  by 
Mr.  Rickctts,  the  Resident. 

t  Vol.  IL.  pp.  10-14. 

I  There  are  now  (iSoi)  three  Church  of  England  churches  in  Asra. 
A  Chtu^ch  Missionary  Coliege,  St.  John's,  was  opened  at  Agra  by  Rev. 
Mr.  (aftenvariU  Bishop)  French  in  1853.  "I  must  pause  here."  says  the 
author  of  "The  Revolution  in  the  North-Wcstem  Provinces  of  India  "  in 
1857,  "  to  record  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by  the  calmness  and 
coolness  of  Mr.  Freucli.  Every  Englishman  was  handling  his  sword  or 
revolver :  the  road  covered  with  carriages,  pccjplc  hastening  to  the  right 
and  left  to  the  rendezvous  at  Andaharu  Bagh ;  the  city  folk  running  as  for 
their  lives,  and  screaming  that  the  mutineers  from  Allyghur  were  crossing 
the  bridge  ;  tlie  budmaashas  twisting  their  mustachios,  and  putting  on  their 
worst  looks.  Outside  the  College  all  alarm,  liurry,  and  confusion.  Within 
calmly  sat  the  good  missionary,  hundreds  of  young  natives  at  his  feet, 
hanging  on  the  lips  which  brought  them  the  simple  lessons  of  the  Bible. 
And  so  it  was  throughout  the  revolt.  Native  functionaries,  highly  salaried, 
largely  trustt-d,  descried  and  joined  our  enemies  ;  but  the  students  at  the 
Government  and  still  more  the  mis5ionar>'  schools,  kept  steadily  to  their 
classes;  and  when  others  doubted  or  fled,  they  trusted  implicitly  to  their 
teachers,  and  openly  espoused  the  Christian  cau±ie. 

'■  1  may  add  my  belief  that,  owing  partly  to  this  good  disposition  of  the 
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There  are  one  or  two  other  Missions  here*  All  the  Pro- 
testant Missions  have  Schools  connected  with  them.f 

The  Missionaries,  however,  have  much  to  contend  with  in 
ihuir  general  work.  The  uneducated  do  not  always  understand 
them  ;  and  those  who  do  comprehend  them  often  shut  their  ears 
against  their  persuasions,  and  their  hearts  against  conviction. 

A  Missionary  was  one  day  conversing  with  his  Moonshee 
(a  careless  unbeliever,  who,  though  convinced  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  Brahminic,  refused  credence  to  the  ChrLstian, 
faith)  on  the  subject  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament.  "  Now,  Moonshee,"  said  he,  after  having  talked 
for  some  time,  "  supposing  I  were  to  work  a  miracle  in  the 
name  of  my  God  in  order  to  prove  this  book  "  (laying  his 
hand  on  the  ISiblc)  "of  Divine  origin,  would  you  consider  that 
it  did  prove  this  ?  "  "  Why,  sir,  that  would  depend  on  what 
you  might  think  to  be  such.  What  you  might  call  a  miracle 
1  might  not,"  returned  the  Hindoo.  "  Well,  come  with  me," 
said  the  Missionary,  and  took  him  down  the  banks  of  the 
river.  "  Now,"  continued  he,  "  you  see  that  stream  :  it  is 
perhaps  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  deep; 
if  I  were  to  cross  it  on  foot,  would  you  call  that  a  miracle?" 
"Why,  I  don't  know,  sir,"  replied  the  other;  "you  English 
arc  so  clever,  there  is  no  telling  what  you  can  do."  "  Very 
well,"  replied  the  Missionary.  *'  Supposing  a  furious  storm 
were  now  to  arise  here,  rending  the  vltv*  heavens,  shaking  the 

studenU.  and  partly  to  the  zeal  of  the  missionary,  Mr.  French's  Missionary 
College  was  about  the  last  to  dose  and  the  tirst  to  reopen  of  all  otir  public 
institutions  at  Agra  during  the  period  of  the  revolt" 

U  may  also  be  added  that  when  the  European  community  were  taking 
refuge  in  the  fort,  Mr.  French  refused  to  join  them  unless  his  native 
Christians  were  allowed  to  enter  with  him,  and  that  they  were  accordingly 
admitted. 

An  Agra  correspondent  in  1890  writes  :  "As  an  instance  of  what  wc  may 
term  the  comity  of  missions,  I  may  mention  that  our  Baptist  brethren  have 
grouped  all  their  little  ba;;anr  schools  around  St  John's  College,  have  taken 
our  standard  of  teaching  in  their  several  classes,  and  thus  have  made  them 
feeders  to  St.  John  s.  In  this  way  they  are  able  to  keep  up  the  continuity 
of  Christian  teaching  from  the  ver>'  beginning  up  to  the  highest  standards. ' 

Mr.  French  was  made  first  Bisliop  oi  Lahore  in  1878,  but  resigned  his 
see  in  consequence  of  ill  health  in  1887.  He  was  a  great  traveller  and  a 
great  linguist,  .is  well  as  a  most  zealous  and  earnest  Christian  missionary, 
and  a  model  Indian  Bishop.  He  died  at  Muscat  in  1891,  while  on  a 
mission  to  the  Mahommedans. 

•  The  American  Presbyterians  have  established  a  mission  at  Agra. 

t  A  Leper  Asylum  has  been  added  to  the  Christian  institutions  of  Agra 
since  our  leaving  there. 
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earth,  agitating  the  waters,  and  making  a  wreck  of  all  the 
vessels  on  the  river,  and  in  a  moment,  while  at  the  height  of 
its  rage,  to  cease  at  my  command,  would  you  call  f/iaf  a 
miracle?"  *'AVhy,  sir,  I  don't  know,"  again  returned  the 
Hindoo ;  "  it  might  cease  of  its  own  accord  at  that  moment." 
"  Very  well,"  said  the  Missionary.  "  Suppose  you  were 
dangerously  ill  of  a  fever  and  all  hopes  of  you  had  been  given 
up,  and  your  friends  and  relatives  had  gathered  round  your 
bed  expecting  every  moment  that  >'ou  would  die,  and  1  were 
to  come  in  and  say  '  Live  ! '  and  you  were  instantly  restored  to 
perfect  health,  would  you  call  i/tu/  a  miracle  ?  "  "I  can't  say 
that  I  should, sir."  responded  the  Moonshce  ;  "you  might, you 
know,  have  caused  powerful  medicines  to  be  administered  to 
mc  before  your  arrival,  which  at  that  very  moment  might  have 
the  designed  effect."  *'  Very  well,"  returned  the  Missionary, 
once  more.  "Suppose  )'ou  had  died  under  that  fcver,and  they 
were  carrj'ing  your  body  down  to  the  river,  and  as  they  were 
going  1  met  them,  and  bade  them  set  you  down,  and  took  you 
by  the  hand,  saying  *  Rise ! '  and  you  were  to  be  immediately- 
restored   to   life '*     "Ah!  but   you  couldn't  do  that,  sir." 

interrupted  the  Hindoo.  *'  But  suppitse  I  were  to  do  it,  would 
you  call  that  a  miracle  ?  "  "  Why,  I  don't  know,  sir,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "  I  should  take  lime  to  consider  it." 

A  curious  solution  of  religious  difficulties  is  represented  to 
have  been  made  in  native  society  on  a  certain  occasion.  In 
the  North-west  Provinces  lived  a  fakir  who  seldom  made 
much  use  of  his  tongue  in  conversation.  If  a  nod  or  a  sign 
would  do,  he  would  spare  his  words.  In  the  same  place 
lived  a  Mahommcdan  gentleman,  good-natured,  but  given 
to  frolic.  Having  one  day  invited  a  few  friends  to  dinner, 
and  given  them  some  delicious  sherbet,  they  all  became 
rather  exhilarated.  (The  composition  of  the  sherbet  was 
not  known,  but  it  would  of  course  not  contain  any  spirits. 
seeing  these  were  forbidden  by  the  Koran.)  The  host  now 
proposed  that  they  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  fakir.  "  I  wish." 
said  he,  "  to  puzzle  him  with  three  questions  which  he  will 
never  be  able  to  answer."  The  company  agreeing,  tiicy  set 
out  together,  and  found  the  holy  man  sitting  in  a  newly- 
ploughed  field.  The  Mahommedan  gentleman  walked  up  to 
him,  and  with  mock  humility  said,  "  May  I  trouble  you.  holy 
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father,  with  three  questions?"  The  fakir  gave  a  nod.  "The 
first  question,  holy  father,  is  about  God.  People  say  there  is  a 
God;  but  I  cannot  see  Him,  and  no  one  can  show  Mim  to 
me,  and  therefore  I  cannot  believe  in  Him.  Will  you 
explain  ?  "  The  fakir  gave  a  nod.  **  My  second  question." 
the  gentleman  continued,  "  is  about  the  devil.  The  Koran 
says  Satan  is  made  of  fire.  But  if  so,  how  can  hcU-fire  hurt 
him?  Will  you  explain  that  too?"  A  nod.  "The  third 
question  concerns  myself.  The  Koran  says  every  action  of 
man  is  decreed  ;  now,  if  it  be  decreed  that  I  must  do  a 
certain  thing,  how  can  God  judge  mc  for  it,  having  Himself 
decreed  it  ?  Please,  holy  father,  answer  mc."  A  nod  was 
given  by  the  fakir;  and  whilst  tJic  party  stood  looking  at 
him,  he  quietly  seized  a  clod  from  the  newly-ploughed  field, 
and  flung  it  with  all  his  might  at  the  face  of  his  questioner. 
He,  of  course,  was  angry,  and,  indeed,  ferocious  ;  and  took 
the  fakir  before  the  judge,  to  whom  he  made  his  complaint, 
adding  that  his  pain  was  so  great  he  could  hardly  bear  it. 
The  judge  asked  the  fakir  if  the  story  were  true.  A  nod  was 
the  reply  ;  but  the  judge  said.  '*  Explain  yourself;  nods  will 
not  do  in  my  Court"  The  fakir  replied,  "This  gentleman 
came  to  me  with  his  companions,  and  asked  me  three  ques- 
tions, which  I  carefully  answered."  "He  did  no  such  thingl" 
exclaimed  the  gentleman,  "  but  threw  the  clod  of  earth  into 
my  face  ! "  The  judge  looked  at  tlae  fakir,  and  said,  '^Explain 
yourself."  "Assuredly,"  was  the  answer.  "This  gentleman 
told  me  that  people  said  there  was  a  God,  but  that  he  could  not 
S€€  Him,  nor  could  any  one  show  him  God,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  bclie\'e  in  Him.  Now  he  says  that  he  has  pain  in 
his  face  from  the  clod  I  threw  at  him ;  but  /  cantutt  see  it 
Will  your  Honour  kindly  ask  him  to  s/tow  us  his  pain,  for 
hozv  can  I  Believe  in  it  if  f  camtot  see  it  ?  "  The  judge  looked 
at  the  complainant,  and  botli  smiled.  "Again,  this  gentleman 
asked  how,  if  Satan  were  made  of  fire,  hcll-firc  could  hurt 
him?  Now,  he  will  admit  that  father  Adam  was  created  of 
earth,  and  that  he  himself  also  is  earth.  But  if  he  be  of  earth, 
htnv  could  earth  hurt  him?  ^^  The  judge  again  looked  at  the 
accused  and  smiled.  "  And  as  to  the  third  question,"  said 
the  fakir,  drawing  himself  up  with  great  dignity,  "if  it  were 
-written  in  my  fate  tiiat  I  should  throw  a  clod  in  this  gentleman's 
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face,  how  could  he,  and  how  dare  he,  bring  me  here  for 
so  doing  ?  "  The  judge  allowed  that  the  fakir  had  answered 
the  three  questions  with  his  clod,  and  dismissed  him ;  but 
advised  him  to  reply  to  future  questions  in  a  less  offensive 
manner,  as,  in  case  of  any  other  complaint,  he  might  not  be 
able  to  let  him  off. 

But  we  are  called  away ! 


CHAPTER  XIV 


AMONG   THK  H/MALA  YAS. 


WE  had  sailed  from  the  Thames  to  the  HOOGIILY. 
beheld  the  CiTV  OK  Pal  ACES,  traversed  the  sultry 
^plains  of  Bengal,  sojourned  amid  the  tiger-haunted  wilds  of 
[azarecbau^h,  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  GANGES,  visited  the 
icred  Ghafs  of  BenakES,  seen  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters  at 
,LLAHABAlj,  lounged  in  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Mogul  at 
Delhi,  and  were  now  reposing  in  the  once  princely  city  of 
^^Agka.  Around  us  were  the  noblest  monuments  of  Mahom- 
^kicdan  art— the  Taj,  that  wonderful  and  unrivalled  mausoleum, 
^n^hich  eclipses  even  the  splendour  of  Grecian  genius  ;  the 
^D'ortress  and  Palace  of  the  great  and  world-renowiicd  Akbar, 
^Kand  the  magnificent  Tomb  in  which  that  monarch  reposes  ; 
the  ruins  of  countless  temples,  mansions,  baths,  and  serais. 

Kind  of  the  majestic  capital  itself  which  these  formerly  adorned; 
pacious  and  luxuriant  gardens,  clear  streams,  and   flowing 
ountains.     There  was  beyond  us,  however,  a  region  of  more 
han  regal  magnificence !  a  pile  more  famous  and  more  sublime 
^than  any  that  had  yet  met  our  eye!    And  this  we  longed  to 
Harvey.     It  was  The   Himalaya!    And  just  as  the  Rains 
^U'cre  setting  in,  Wt'  ivere  ordered  to  Sim/a  {(oj'oin  th(  Governor- 
General)  I  The  same  evening — July  5th — we  were  on  our  way  ! 
Stretched  at   full   length   in   our  palanquin —which  some 
ight  or   ten   bearers  arc  shouldering,  with  groans  at  every 
rtep,  like  those   of  an    Irish   pavior— wc  are  borne  along  a 
trear>''  road  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.     Night  sets  in, 
jhe  torches  are  lit,  and  flare  and  stink  provokingly.     Wc  shut 
ic  palkce  doors, and  in  solemn  and  stately  loneliness  compose 
mr>«:lvcs  to  sleep.     An  hour  or  two  passes  ;  we  are  awakened 
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by  loud  clamours,  and  cries  of  huckshtesk^  hand  out  some  small 
coin,  are  committed  to  the  care  of  a  new  set  of  bearers,  and 
arc  again  borne  onwards.  This  is  repeated  five  or  six  times, 
and  now  it  is  morning.  Still  we  )\wxxy  forward.  There  is  no 
delay  ;  fresh  sets  of  bearers  await  us  at  every  stage,  for  every- 
thing has  been  arranged  by  the  Post-offica  These  provinces 
and  the  Punjaub  are  the  territories  once  inhabited  by  the 
ancient  philosophers  of  the  race,  who,  after  coming  over  the 
Himalaya  into  India,  here  formulated  their  earlier  tenets  into 
that  religion  (or,  rather,  that  cruel  superstition)  to  which  in 
later  ages  the  name  of  Hindooism  has  been  given  and  which 
spread  at  a  later  age  into  Bengal.  We  ARE  NOW  IN  CLASSIC 
LAND  ;  in  a  part  of  the  countr\'  said  to  have  been  once  frequcttUd 
by  t/u  gods.  Every  spot  of  any  consequence  is  sacred,  and  the 
names  of  the  toxvns  and  villages  are  often  given  by  devout 
Hindoos  to  their  sons.  T/iere^  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
lies  MUTTRA,  of  antiquity  reaching  to  at  least  two  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era ;  great  in  the  annals  alike  of 
Ruddhism  and  Hindooism  ;*  second  only,  perhaps,  to  Benares 
in  sanctity  ;  and  most  interesting  to  the  social  gcologi.st,  in 
view  of  the  succession  of  races  that  have  dwelt  there.  De- 
stroyed by  Mahmoud  of  Ghuzni  t  in  the  eleventh  century,  it 

•  Here  Krishna  and  Babrama,  "the  divine  herdsmen,"  fed  their  caulc 
iu  the  forest  pastures. 

+  This  fierce  invader  ihiis  describes  the  Mutlra  of  his  day :  *'  This 
wonderful  city  contains  more  than  a  thousand  edifices,  tht-  greater  part  of 
which  are  in  marble,  as  firmly  fLxed  on  their  foundations  as  the  faith  of  the 
true  believers ;  and  in  this  number  1  do  not  include  the  temples  of  ihc 
infidels.  If  we  calculate  the  money  all  these  monuments  must  have  cost, 
it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  estimate  it  at  several  millions  of  dinars  ; 
and.  it  may  be  added,  that  such  a  cily  could  scarcely  be  built  in  the  space 
of  two  centuries.  In  the  pagan  temples  my  soldiers  found  five  golden 
idols,  the  eyes  of  which  %vere  formed  by  rubies  worth  fifty  thousand  dinars. 
Another  idol  had  as  an  ornament  a  sapphire  wcifj;hing  four  hundred  niskals, 
and  the  image  itself  yielded,  when  melted,  98,300  niskals  of  pure  gold. 
Besides  these,  we  found  a  hundred  silver  idols,  representing  as  many  camcl- 
loads."  Klphinstone  tells  us  that  during  a  halt  of  twenty  days  the  city  was 
given  up  10  plunder,  the  idols  were  broken,  and  the  temples  profaned.  The 
excesses  of  the  troops  led  to  a  fire  in  the  city,  and  the  effects  of  this  con- 
flagration were  added  to  its  other  calamities.  At  Mahawan.  near  Muttra, 
the  rajah  had  submitted,  and  had  been  favourably  received,  when  a  quarri-l 
accidentally  breakingoulbetween  the  soldiers  of  the  two  parties,  the  Hindoos 
were  massacred  and  driven  into  the  river ;  and  the  rajah,  conceiving  himself 
betrayed,  destroyed  his  wife  and  children,  and  then  made  away  with  himself. 

"The  visitor  of  to-day."  says  Kccne,  "going  through  the  streets  of 
Muttra.  finds  galleries  in  front  of  modern  private  dwellings  that  are  more 
delicate,  more  various,  and  in  other  respects  more  generally  beautiful  than 
most  that  are  to  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  Grand  Canal  of  Venice." 
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tt-as  afterwards  rebuilt ;  was  razed  to  its  foundations  by 
Aurungzcbe,  and  rebuilt  aj^jain ;  and  is  now  an  unusually 
well-built  native  town,  filled  with  Brahmins,  mendicants,  and 
pilgrims.*  It  very  much  resembles  Benares  in  appearance, 
ranks  next  after  it  in  "  holiness."  and  disputes  with  Kumaul 
the  title  uf  tlu  dirtiest  town  in  India.  It  must,  however,  be 
a  paradise  for  pigeonSj  paroquets,  peacocks,  Brahmin  bulls, 
and  more  especially  for  monkeys  ;  for,  white  the  former  have 
unbounded  licence  and  indulgence,  Stocqueler  says  that  '*  in  no 
part  of  the  world  are  the  latter  more  cherished  and  RESPECTED. 
Even  princes  consider  it  an  honour  to  contribute  to  their 
comfort  and  support.  The  place  absolutely  swarms  with  them  : 
and  in  riding  through  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  they  may 
be  ever^'where  seen,  gambolling,  stealing,  pilfering,  nursing 
their  young,  or  engaged  in  those  entomological  researches 
to  which  these  beauties  are  so  much  addicted.  Kvcry  now 
and  then  you  stumble  on  a  young  one,  who  shows  his  little 
teeth  and  grins  with  terror  ;  or,  perched  in  the  corner  of  some 
temple,  or  on  the  wall  of  a  banians  shop,  you  encounter 
some  stolid  old  fellow,  devoured  apparently  with  chagrin  and 
melancholy — who,  however,  no  sooner  catches  a  glimpse  of 
the  strange-looking  topee-wallah  Chat-man),  than,  arousing  from 
his  trance,  he  becomes  endued  with  astonishing  animation  and 
fur>',  gnashing  his  teeth  as  you  pass  in  a  manner  unequivocally 
hostile.  The  monkeys  arc  usually  of  the  common  greyish- 
green  sort  ;  nevertheless,  the  Haniiman,  or  great  black-faced 
ape,  which  is  a  very  fine  creature,  is  common  enough.  The 
Hanuman  is  he  who  cuts  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  histor)"" 
of  Hindoo  superstitions ;  who  is  the  hero  of  some  of  their 
tales,  and  is  so  frequently  represented  both  by  painting  and 
sculpture  in  their  temples.  The  Hanumans  do  not  associate 
with  the  other  monkeys;  no  doubt  it  would  be  infra  dig.  in 
monkeys  of  such  high  historical  pretensions.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  town  are  terraces  a  few  feel  high,  and  of  a  circular 
form,  on  which,  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  the  monkeys  are 
fed.  The  Brahmin,  or  he  whose  duty  it  is  to  cater  for  them, 
after  spreading  out  the  grain  makes  a  signal,  and  the  tribe  of 

•  Mtittr.^  is  thr  centre  of  a  sacred  circle  of  i6S  miles,  called  th**  Braj  or 
Brai-!M.'.!i'!.iI  fsimil.ir  \:\  the  Fancli-kosi  at  Benares,  but  mucli  larger),  the 

|»(.'r.  roraprehends  visits  to  five  hills,  eleven  rocks,  four 

ilk'  ,  and  twelve  wells .  all  to  be  taken  in  fixed  order 
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satyrs,  great  and  small,  come  trooping  down  from  the  trees 
and  housetops,  and  are  soon  busily  engaged."  What  a 
miserable  travesty  of  religion,  when  its  very  priests  are  the 
servitors  of  these  hideous  creatures,  these  grinning  and 
lascivious  beasts ! 

Muttra  was  formerly  one  of  our  great  Military  Stations,  as 
many  as  ten  thousand  men  having  before  now  been  quartered 
there  ;  and  it  is  still  a  place  of  some  consequence  in  this 
respect,  though  it  docs  not  retain  tlie  high  position  it  held  in 
Lord  Lake's  time.  A  fine  fort,  once  occupied  by  Perron,  the 
Mahratta  Chief,  and  taken  from  him  in  iScx^  by  our  people, 
still  testifies  to  the  importance  of  the  post  in  old  days.  The 
fort  contains  one  of  the  five  stone  Observatories  erected  by 
Jey  Singh,  by  command  of  the  Emperor  Mohammed  Shah, 
some  of  which  we  have  already  seen. 

Near  Muttra  is  i5indrabund,  another  ancient,  dirty,  and 
peculiarly  sacred  city,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Krishna,*  the 
Mindoo  Apollo  and  Hercules,  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage ;  it 
has  numerous  temples,!  ancient  and  modern,  and  many 
sumptuous  palaces  built  by  native  princes  who  resort  to  it ; 
the  very  dust  of  the  ground  is  said  to  give  wisdom  to  those 
%vho  cheiQ  it.  Most  of  the  human  inhabitants  are  Bralimins  ; 
but  tlte  monkeys  arc  more  Numerous  than  ttu  peofle !  These 
creatures  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  about  the  city;  but  at 
Bindrabund,  as  at  Muttra,  seem  to  be  divided  into  clans,  each 
of  which  has  a  district  of  its  own,  to  which  its  members 
confine  themselves,  none  intruding  on  their  neighbours.  One 
monkey  temple  cost  ;t*l,ooo.ocx3 ;  the  monke>'S  arc  said  to  be 
sacred  to  Krishna,  and  arc  regularly  pcnsiimcd.  Our  oRicers 
sometimes  give  the  Brahmins  money  to  provide  a  feast  far 
the  tribe  under  their  immediate  protection.^     Jt  is  said  that 

*  •'  Krishcn,  who  still  in  MurrRA'-  '         '  Ms 
Tunea  harps  immortal,  and  to  -  -ic 

nances  by  moonlight  with  the  »-.i'i  i  ■.  mnr. ' 

Hymn  to  Ctuulfo  (Transhilri]  b)  Sir  Wlliuim  Juof9>. 
"ThMC  are  clearly,"  says  Sir  WilliHrn  Jones,  *' the  ApoUii  and  Uium 
oC  the  Greeks." 

in  Indiji. 

T   l!    v^..  ihiM  at 

she  munk' 
1-  t)  they  wi  1. 
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the  sight  of  the  provisions  attracts  a  large  gathering  ;  but  that, 
though  wistfully  regarding  the  good  things  spread  out  before 
the  lawful  owners,  those  living  across  the  border,  aware  that 
they  have  no  right  to  partake,  keep  a  respectful  distance, 
and  make  no  attempt  to  share.  Bindrabund  has  also  its  sacred 
fish,  and  its  holy  peacocks,  both  of  which  arc  also  fed  by  the 
Brahmins. 

GOVEKDHUN,  another  place*  celebrated  in  ancient  history 
as  associated  with  Krishna  and  the  scene  of  his  dalliance  with 
the  milkmaids  ;t  and  Dccg,}  famous  in  war.  are  also  near  at 
hand,  but — speed  the  way!  The  rain  has  fairly  set  in.  It 
pours  down  in  torrents  that  tlireaten  a  speedy  deluge.  The 
bearers  groan  louder  and  louder,  and  slacken  their  pace,  and 
prate  almost  continually  of  bucksheesh.  The  road  becomes 
flooded  :  not  a  soul  is  to  be  seen. 


*  "The  town  stands  upon  a  narrow  ridge  of  stone  hills,  about  ten  miles 
long,  rising  snddrnly  out  of  the  alluvial  plain,  nnd  ruiininj;  uorth-ca^t  and 
soulb-wcsl.  This  range  of  hills  is  believed  by  Hindoos  to  be  part  of  a 
fragment  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  which  Hnnnooman,  the  monkey 
general  of  Ram,  the  sixth  incarnation  of  Vishnoo,  was  taking  down  to  aid 
his  master  in  the  lormaiion  of  his  bridge  from  the  continent  to  the  island 
of  Oylon,  when  engaged  in  the  war  with  the  demon  king  of  that  island 
for  the  recovery  of  his  wife  Secla.  He  made  a  false  step  by  some  accident 
in  pas5tng  Goverdhun,  and  this  small  hit  of  his  load  fell  oft'.  The  rocks 
begged  cither  to  be  taken  on  to  the  god  Kam,  or  hack  to  their  old  place  ; 
but  Hunnooman  was  hard  pressed  for  time,  and  told  them  not  to  be  uneasy, 
as  tliey  would  have  a  comfortable  re-sting-place,  and  be  worshipped  by 
millions  in  future  ages,—  thus,  according  to  popular  belief,  foretelling  that 
it  would  become  a  residence  of  a  future  incanimion  and  the  scene  of 
Krishna's  miracles.  Tlic  range  was  then  about  twenty  miles  long,  ten 
having  since  diwppeared  under  the  ground.  It  \^*as  of  full  length  during 
Krishna's  days ;  and  on  one  oi^casion  h<r  took  up  the  whole  upon  his  little 
Hnger,  to  defend  his  favourite  town  and  ibi  milkmaids  from  the  wrath  of 
Judar,  who  got  angry  with  the  people  and  poured  down  upon  them  a 
shower  of  burning  ashes." — Slrrman. 

t  Goverdhun  is  also  the  burial  or  burning  place  of  the  Jat  chiefs  of 
Bhurtpon*  and  Deeg,  *'  by  whose  tombs,  with  their  endowments,  this  once 
favourite  abode  of  Krishna."  says  Coloacl  Slecman,  "is  prevented  from 
being  entirely  deserted." 

t  A  fortress  of  great  note  and  importance,  which  had  once  been  a  royal 
dwelhng,  and  was  garrisoned  by  Holkar  when  besieged  by  Lord  Lake.  It 
may  be  rfmembered  that  Sergeant  (subsequently  Lieulenunt)  Shipp  took 
part  in  the  storm  nc»:»-mbLT  2^i\\,  1804.  His  aulobicgraphy — "  Memoirs  of 
the  Miliian"  Career  of  John  Shipp" — \i  as  published  in  1829,  and  republished 
in  the  "  Atfventure  .Series  "  of  T.  Fisher  Lnwin  in  1890.  From  this  book  we 
find  that  he  ^^Tole  another  work, — "Tlie  Pri%'atc  Soldier,"  which.  ho\vever. 
we  have  never  seen,  and  of  which  no  meritiou  is  made  in  AUil'nnc ;  though 
tH>o  Other  works  arc  staled  to  have  been  written  by  him,  the  "  Mihtar>' 
St/fftf,"  and  "The  Eastern  Story  Teller." 
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About  four  miles  to  the  south-cast  of  Muttra  is  the  famous 
Kailah-jhcel,  which  abounds  with  wild  ducks  and  snipe  ;  and 
nine  miles  north-cast  of  Muttra,  the  Maha-jhccI,  which  also 
affords  excellent  sport. 

We  arrive  at  GURRONDAH.  Here  is  one  of  the  royai 
Serais,  which  has  probably  oft  received  the  Emperors  of  Delhi 
under  its  roof  on  ihcir  road  to  Cashmere  or  Lahore,  and 
witnessed  those  magnificent  displays  of  regal  splendour  so 
well  described  in  Eastern  romances.  But  decay  and  ruin 
have  since  passed  over  it,  and  the  denizens  of  the  jungle  have 
perhaps  dwelt  there.  Tigers  were,  and  may  still  be,  very 
numerous  in  this  vicinity ;  and  we  understand  that  lions  have 
been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  are  obliged  to  shut  ourselves  in.  The  air  is  hot  and 
stifling,  the  rain  hammers  on  the  roof,  the  bearers,  as  they 
paddle  through  the  now  deep  pools,  are  more  noisy  than  ever, 
and  we  have  nobody  at  all  to  speak  to.  Again  wc  are  com- 
pelled to  throw  open  the  doors  ;  the  rain  beats  in  our  face 
and  drenches  us  ;  the  atmosphere  is  thick  and  heavy  ;  and 
all  around  dull  and  wretched.  But  ho  !  we  arrive  at  Delhi. 
Here  resting  a  short  time,  and  looking  around  me,  I  fell  in 
with  some  acquaintances,  by  whom  I  was  welcomed,  and 
who  pressed  me  to  stay  a  few  hours  with  them.  Here 
was  presented  to  me  the  "BOOK  OF  PLEASURES**— the 
"  PIe;usures  of  Hope,"  the  "  Pleasiu*es  of  Memor>'/'  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Imagination"  {all  in  one  vohtnu)—!!.  gift 
indeed,  a  casket  of  jewels,  ever  to  be  associated  with  this 
(my  last)  visit  to  Delhi. 

Being  so  near  Mecrut  my  thoughts  went  back  to  Haupper, 
and  1  determined  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  my  ituimoralA, 
Directing  my  bearers  to  be  ready  to  start  in  the  evening  for 
Meerut,  I  wrote  to  my  friend  at  Haupper  to  post  horses 
for  me  between  tliosc  stations.  Accordingly,  I  left  Delhi  at 
to  p.m.  It  was  a  wet  night,  the  roads  were  completely  flooded, 
and  I  had  a  most  uncomfortable  journey.  However,  the  next 
morning  found  me  again  in  Meerut,  and  the  evening  of  that 
day  in  Haupper.  But,  alas  !  my  journey  »<;(-=  In  v^In  i^»' 
lady  was  warfudl 

On  the  I  ith  I  returned  to  Meerut.     The  dii  y 

hot,  and  as  I  rode  thither  on  horseback  the  fu;.   .  ..^. .Ijc 
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solar  rays  fell  on  my  head,*  and  I  was  once  compelled  to  halt 
for  a  moment  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  where  I  leaned  over 
the  pommel  of  my  saddle  almost  in  a  slate  of  insensibility. 
1  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  pursue  my  way ;  but  on 
reaching  Mccrut  found  myself  in  so  high  a  fever  that  I  re- 
siolvcd  to  defer  leaving  that  station  till  a  few  hours'  rest  had 
restored  ma  But  the  rain  came  on  so  violently  in  the  evening 
as  to  induce  me,  though  I  then  felt  better,  to  postpone  my 
departure  till  the  following  morning.  The  wet,  having  after 
two  or  three  hours  completely  saturated  the  thatch  of  our 
bungalow,  began  to  drip  through  it  on  my  bed,  which  I  was 
employed  the  whole  night  in  shifting  from  place  to  place  to 
keep  at  all  dry.  At  daylight  the  rain  ceased,  and,  having 
breakfasted,  I  once  more  started  in  my  palanquin,  calling  on 
my  way  at  the  barracks  to  see  some  old  friends ;  my  bearers 
doubtless  proclaiming  (as  usual)  my  approach  by  a  variety  of 
titles,  which  would  have  astonished  my  former  comrades  could 
they  have  understood  them. 

After  a  few  hours  the  rain  again  came  on.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded we  found  the  road  more  and  more  deeply  flooded,  till 
at  length  wc  came  to  a  part  traversed  by  a  stream  so  deep 
that  the  bearers  found  it  impossible  to  wade  through  it 
Some  earthen  jars  were  therefore  procured  from  a  neighbour- 
ing village,  strung  together,  and  set  neck  upwards  in  the 
water.  The  palanquin  was  placed  on  the  top  of  these ;  the 
bearers  sprang  into  the  stream,  and  while  they  swam,  with 
loud  cries  to  each  other  of"  Kobadak  !  Kobadak  I"  ("  Take 
care  /  Take  care  t "),  pushed  our  rafi  along,  till  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour  we  had  crossed.  1  arrived  the  same  day,  for 
the  third  time,  thoroughly  soaked,  at  Kurnaul  (940  miles  from 
Calcutta).  Here  I  stopped  a  while  to  get  dry.  It  is  a  grand 
place  for  ducks,  teal,  and  snipe,  though  not,  as  it  would  seem, 
for  men  and  women.  Muttra  wa.s  once  owr  /roniitr  station 
on  the  north-west ;  our  outpasts  were  afterwards  advanced  to 
Kurnaul ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  now  deserted.     But  a  short 


It  was  an  inUnxe  realisation  of  the  lines  of  Thomson  :— 
"  TU  raging  Noon,  and  vcrticnl,  ihe  sun 
Darts  on  Ihe  head  direct  liis  forceful  mj-s. 
O'er  hraven  .iiwl  earth,  far  as  the  raiifjing  eye 
Con  sweep,  a  dauliog  dcttige  reigns ;  and  all 
From  pole  to  pole  u  undUlinguijuied  blaze.** 
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time  since  it  was  a  larj^e  and  Hourishing  place ;  now,  long 
lines  of  empty  barracks,  a  noble  but  forlorn-looking  Church,* 
and  two  crowded  churcliyards.t  alone  attest  its  former  great- 
ness. Occupying,  like  Agra,  an  important  position  with 
reference  to  the  Native  States  and  to  our  own  territories  abo\*c 
and  below  it,  the  Government  has  at  last  been  obliged  to 
abolish  it  as  a  station  for  European  troops  from  its  extreme 
insalubrit)'.  It  may  still,  however,  have  its  attractions  for 
the  sportsman  ;  for  the  neighbouring  jungles  abound  with 
partridj^c  J  and  pea-fowl,  as  well  as  \\\yh. ptckais.  And  possibiy^ 
thi'te  may  be  found  his  majesty  GlAN*  BlX  GlAN,  the  King 
of  the  Fairies! 

But   these  plains  should  be  fruitful,   for   they   have   been 

•  The  clmrch  and  tirafer  were  ufterwards  transferred  to  Umhalbtt. 
Attached  t«  the  church  was  a  Utile  buiigatuvv,  in  which  we  feci  scnnc 
interest.  It  wag  called  "The  Soldiers'  Meeting  House,"  and  was  buiJc 
cntirrly  at  the  cost  of  the  soldiers  of  an  English  regiment,  by  whom,  on  thetf 
leaving  the  station,  it  was  handed  over  to  the  chaplain  for  the  use  of  their 
successors.  The  middle  part  was  fitted  up  for  Divine  service,  and  tiic  outer 
verandah  was  partitioned  off  Into  little  chambtra  for  private  devntinn  It  »p- 
peara  to  have  been  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  and  named  St,  !■  "  'I. 

t  "  I  could  not  help  sighing,"  says  the  author  of  ■'  Kour  Yrn.  .n 

India  "  (who  a  short  time  aftt^r  visited  Kiimaul,  and  found  it  ;  « 

condition  that  //  stcmed  to  have  been  left  in  mini  for  at  Uitst  .  — 

♦'  I  could  not  help  sighing  ami  feeling  for  those  who  lay  slecpi-.i;  ..>  v  -•:« 
graves,  with  no  other  trace  left  but  a  solitary-  stone  with  their  names  opoo 
it  to  tell  who  lay  there  far  away  from  thrir  native  shi»rcs,"  A  ^Tt  liMf 
writer,  in  Unusfhold  \\'ords,\^.  xvii.,  says  that  Kurnaul  "  had  rla  diufch. 
Itn  pliiyhousc.  its  barracks  for  cavalrj',  infnntry,  and  HrtiUer\',  i(^  tiif-i*- 
hntisrs,  magnificent  bungalows,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  .  .  .  Th-  ts 

'SlKUidoncil  with  all  its  biiilJings,  which  cost  the  Govenimtni  iie 

.indivuhmls  lacs  and  lacs  of  rupees.  You  may  be  preltj*  »uri  liiai  UiC 
villagers  were  not  long  in  pluncU'ring  everj*  hotise  that  wofl  iinprotert^i 
Away  went  thr  doors  and  windows,  the  Venetian;!,  and  n-'--  It, 

nail,  or  b>t  of  iron  upon  which  ihcy  could  lay  their  fingerH.  ut 

with  this,  thr  brutes  set  fire  to  many  or  nearly  all  of  the  tlmt  _  j- 

lows,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  som^-tliiug  amnng^t  the  niins.  ''h 

— the  larjjest  and  In-st  in  the  Upf>cr  rn»\incca,  with  no  n-     '  nt 

it— wa*  one  nf  the  iJrst  places  thLit  suffered.     Like  ihc  •  it 

was  despoiled  of  its  doors,  windows,  benches,  '■'■'•=   -  ry 

carried  away  eve r>'  marblo  tablet  iJiennn  er-  ii< 

much  difficulty.    And  the  same  kind  of  hav"  .a| 

.ground — Ihc  tombs  were  smaslicfl ;  some  of  the  graves,  .  Inr 

raull.^.  C'iirfu-d  .  iind  [)l,i'n!v  i-n-UL^'s  \\'ri5  il  lo  I-.-  ?,rcn  '  .•«• 

men  '  c  bope 

<pf  hi  71  nn  nf 

the  dciiU.       The  \\\;\ 

t  The  ^/dcX' partri':.  cf 

^*r«  said  by  a  writer  ui  i  •  c 

bagged  la  one  dAy.  :« 

E  oithe  beautiful  blacJc,  \\;■.lI<:-^^'^JIl..-tl  itMiniT-i  i.i  iin-    <  m-r:  i  iii  ■ 
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Welugcd  with  human  blood.     All  around  is  one  vast  grave,  in 
which  the  bones  of  men  of  many  climes  and  creeds  lie  together  ; 
the  shadow  of  death  hangs  over  them,  and  they  are  haunted 
the  spirits  of  the  past. 

It  is  not  merely  the  jjloom  of  the  weather  which   makes 
travelling  so  wretched       In  all  these  parts  there  is  scarcely 
a  town  possessing  any  attraction  for  Europeans  ;  and  in  the 
country  there  arc  few,  if  any,  ancient  and  magnificent  scats 
of  hereditary  nobility  ;  no  stately  and  venerable  family  man- 
Isions  which  we  can  turn  aside  to  view ;  no  pleasant   farm- 
houses ;   no  moss-grown  cottages, — little,   if    anything,   with 
which  the  verse  of  our  poets  is  associated,  and  nothing  of 
that   moral    feeling   which,   as   Washington    Irving  remarks, 
seems   to   pervade   English   scenery.      War,  despotism,  and 
priestcraft   appear  ever   to   have   absorbed    the   wealth   and 
engrossed   the   energies   of  the   land ;    and    forts,   barracks, 
temples,  and  prisons  are  the  only  edifices  of  importance  that 
^^meel  our  eye.     But  now  again  we  push  on. 
^ft   Thunnessir  !     This  is  an  old  town,  once  the  capital  of 
^Rhe  kingdom  to  which  it  belonged,  and  standing  near  tlie  site 
^Bof  the  famous  city  of  Hustnapoor  ;  a  very  ancient  place,  too, 
^Hof  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  being  considered   the  centre  of  the 
^^TToly  Land  of  Kurukshetra.     It  was  taken  by  Mahmoud  of 
Ghuznce  in  his  exatrsion  to  India.     Here  arc  several  temples, 
)ne  of  which  is  decorated  with  grotesque  and  highly-coloured 
Iclincations  of  the  animal  creation  and  other  objects,  which 
show  the  artist  to  have  been  a  man  of  original  genius,  as  they 
;ar  little  resemblance  to  aught  existing  (so  far  as  we  know) 
In  the  heavens,  the  earth,  or  the  sea.     Among  these  is  a  bird 
laving  eight  legs,  and  from  each  claw  an  eUphant  depending  ; 
md  a  representation  of  a  siege,  in  which  the  beleaguering 
irces  arc  all  huddled  together  in  a  comer,  have  all  their  righ 
;gs  elevated  in  the  air,  and  are  all   priming  their  muskets, 
ivc  one,  who  is  placing  a  ladder  considerably  shorter  than 
limself  against  a  wall  no  higher  than  his  waist,  but  which 
»e  evidently  knows  not  how  to  scale.     Another  temple  stands 
war,  which  contains  an  idol  of  carved  wood,  representing  an 
"old  man  carrving  somebody  on  his  back.    This  somebody  has 
bird's  bill  for  a  nose,  and  is  supported  in  his  high  estate  by 
board  rising  from   between  the  feet  of  the  former,  whose 
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appearance  is   that  of    a    half-Wrishcd    sweep.      Numeroui 
Brahmins  reside  here.      Thunncssir  is  famous  as  the  scene] 
of  the  great  battle  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Khourkct< 
(in   its   immediate   neighbourhood),    and    celebrated    in   the 
Mahabharata ;    it   is  renowned  also   for  a  sacred   tank   (or 
reservoir),  into  which,  during  eclipses  of  the  moon,  all  othcTf 
tanks  are  believed  to  ran,  so  that  he  who  bathes  therein  on 
such  occasions  obtains  the  concentrated  merit  of  all  possible 
ablutions.     Bemier  tells  us  .that  he  witnessed  here  the  solem- 
nities of  the  great  Eclipse  Festival  in   1666,  when  more  than 
a  hundred  and   fifty  thousand   persons  assembled   from  all 
parts  of  the  empire  to  bathe  in  this  tank  ;  "  its  waters,"  says 
he.  "  being  considered  on  the  day  of  an  edipse  more  holy  and 
meritorious  than  those  of  any  other."  • 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  remarkable  in  travelling  in  India 
than  the  frequent  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  people.  Wc 
have  left  behind  us  the  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  capitals, 
and  are  now  in  the  Protected  Sikh  States.  The  Sikhs,  as  wc 
have  seen,  are  a  tall,  comely,  and  warlike  race,  and  contrast  to 
much  advantage  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Pro\'inces. 
Some  of  their  prejudices,  however,  make  them  inconvenient 
neighbours ;  that  in  particular,  which  prevents  them  from 
slaughtering  the  bullock  or  cow,  and  renders  it  impossible  to  gd 
any  beef  in  their  territories.  The  people  of  these  States,  more- . 
over,  do  not  seem  so  prepossessing  as  those  of  the  Punjaub, 

The  Ranee  of  the  neighbouring  state  of  Kythul  is  a  lady  of 
somewhat  similar  character  to  our  old  acquaintance  the  fiegwn 
Sumroo  of  Sardanah.  The  territory  of  her  husband  the  Rajah 
was  to  lapse  to  our  Government  in  default  of  issue  on  his 
demise  ;  and  when  that  event  so  occurred  the  Company  took 
measures  for  annexing  it.  To  this,  however,  the  Ranee  was 
decidedly  opposed,  and  accordingly  collected  an  army  to 
defend  her  "rights,"  in  which  step  she  appears  to  have  been 
aided  by  some  other  native  power.     Out  fur 

the  district  was  at  ThunnesLsir,  and,  sunn-  .  ,         via 

the  stations  in   the  vicinity,  dispatched   thetn   to  the  spoL 
Her  Hi-  • 

our  sepM_ 

however,  was  ordered  out ;  ibe  Ranoe,  esteeming;  diHcretioa 
•  Sec  p.  (33  m«ir. 
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fthe  better  part  of  valour,  retired  from  the  fortress  she  had 
previously  "  occupied,"  and  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 

_  who  in  their  alarm  had  begun  to  remove  and  to  bury  their 

^property,  were  restored  to  a  degree  of  quiet. 

We  are  now  at  Shahabad  (the  Cit>'  of  the  King), — a  dirty 
and  ruinous  hole.  It  ma)*,  however,  hav*e  once  been  a  grand 
place  (though  that  was  certainly  a  long  time  ago),  as  it  con- 

■tains  extensive  ruins.    Our  bearers,  not  finding  the  relay  ready 

"to  meet  them,  set  down  the  palanquin  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  take  to  their  heels.  We  are  left  alone,  and  have  to 
wait  in  the  rain  as  patiently  as  we  can  till  others  arrive. 

An  hour  has  passed,  and  now  we  arc  once  more  "scl- 
a-going."  The  evening  again  closes  in,  a  wretched  night 
follows,  and  in  the  morning  we  reach  Umballah."  Here  we 
rest  for  a  while  in  the  DSk  Bungalow.  Umballah— or  rather 
what  we  see  of  it — is  an  entirely  new  town  of  barracks  and 
ungalows,  without  any  attractive  features.  I  found  that 
several  houses  lately  built  (of  unburnt  brick)  had  been  so 
thoroughly  soaked  by  the  rain  that  they  had  fallen  to  pieces. 
There  is,  however,  a  native  town,  which  we  have  not  time  to 
sec,  but  which  may  be  a  place  of  some  commercial  importance. 
Not  far  hence  is  the  town  of  Loodianah.t  near  which  stand 

•  It  was  htre  that  Bishop  Wilson — who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Church 

[at  this  station— was  seized  with  that  sickness  which  ultimately  led  to  his 

[Xftiirning  for  a  timr  to   England.      The  contrasts   between   the  heat  at 

txnidday  and  the  cold  at  night,  so  marked  towards  the  close  of  the  year  in 

[ihc  Upp'T  Provinces,  and  so  severely  felt  in  tents,  had  been  too  much  for 

lis  strength  in  travelling. 

Cmballah  became  a  station  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Missionaries 

1848. 

tThc  dangers  of  the  climate  and  the  campaign  are  not  the  only  iK-rils  to 

'hkh  the  British  soldier  ia  cxni»scd  in  India.     The  destruction  of  Her 

lajesty's  50th  Foot  at  Loocli^man  by  the  fall  of  the  barracks  there,  "which 

tad  frequently  been  reported  rotten,  unsound,  and  dangerous."  is  thus 

rferred  to  by  a  writer  whom  we  have  already  quoted  in  illustration  of  our 

:marks  on  military  life  in  India.     "  t  hope  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 

lever  to  see  brave  men   put  into  such  a  barrack  as  that  at  Loodianah, 

■hich  fell  in  upon  and  buried  in  its  ruins  the  remnant  of  Her  Maiesty's 

joth  Regiment  of  Fool,  one  of  the  must  gallant  regiments  in  the  Army 

ifet     They  went   into  the  field,  during   the  first   Sikh  campaign,  nine 

lundrrd  strong.      Nine  hunilrcd  bright  bayttncts  glittered  in  the  sun  as 

ley  inarched  away  to  give  the  foe  (in  the  words  of  Lord  Gough)  *a  taste 

if  cold  «lale,*     They  were  at  Moodkce,  Feroze-sliiih.  Alival,  and  Sobraon. 

hit  of  that  nine  hundred  only  three  hundred  returned  to  quarters  in  March 

j.     In  three  months  six  hundred  had  fallen  in  battle.     The  campaign 

they  were  quartered  at  Loodianah,  and  placed  in  barnicks  which 

•CD  frequcjitiy  ripurted  rotten,  unsound,  and  dangerous.     But  of  this 
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the  remains  of  Sirhind,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  district,  said 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  between  Alexander 
and  Poms.*  The  city  was  destroyed  and  anathematised  t  by 
the  Sikhs  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  the  son  of  their  high- 
priest  by  the  Mahommedan  inhabitants.  "  To  this  day,"  says 
Archer,  in  his  "Tour  in  Upper  India,"  "it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  a  true  and  zealous  Sikh  to  take  tlirce  bricks  from  a  standing 
wall  or  building  of  Sirhind,  and  throw  them  into  the  Sutlej." 
T-oodianah  itself  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
and  a  military  Station  of  some  importance,  which  derives  its 
designation  from  the  Lodi,  a  tribe  of  Afghans  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  shawls,  which  rival  those  of  Cashmere.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  70,000,  the  greater  part  of  whom  arc  weavers  :  but 
among  them  arc  numerous  rich  merchants  and  bankers,  whose 
transactions  extend  from  Bokhara  to  Calcutta  and  the  other 
great  cities  of  British  India.  It  was  the  residence  of  Shah 
Shoojah.  the  lately  restored,  and  now  defunct  King  of  Afghan- 
istan, who  with  his  brother  Zcmoum  Shah,  a  previous  ruler  of 
that  country  (who  had  been  dethroned  and  blinded  by  Prince 
Mahmood,  after  having  twice  invaded  Upper  India),  there 
found  an  asylum  and  a  pension  each  from  our  Governnicnt. 

report,  though  forwarded  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Military  Boan) 
took  no  notice.  The  consequence  was  that  in  a  dust  storm  in  the  ntpht  of 
May  2tst.  1848.  the  ban-acks  camr  down.  Beneath  that  mass  of  diist  and 
smoke  and  unburnt  bricks,  lay  all  the  men,  womtn.  and  children  left  to 
represent  the  glorious  50th  Kegimcnt  of  Foot !  Uencath  that  mass  were 
the  heroes  who  Iiad  escaped  the  carnage  of  the  battle-fields  m  wfiich  three 
to  one  of  the  regiment  had  died  I     Fifty-one  men,  eighteen  ^romcn.  and 

twenty-nine  children  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  those  baTr:>  ■ -  -  •-    id| 

and  twenty-six  men,  thirty-nine  women,  and  thirty-four  . 

wounded — many  maimed  and  disfigured  for  hfel     Weil  ...,^ ., 

of  that  regiment  cry  aloud,  '  My  God  I  there  Is  no  $oth  left.     The  e« 

did  its  worst,  but  it  is  the  Company  Bahadoor  that  has  iui^eii  n^t'icfm?' 

blowl  .  .  .'  There  is  a  huge  grave  at  Loodianah  cont.n 

those  men,  women,  and  children  of  tlie  50th  ;  nnd  Sf 

live  to  he  a  testimony   to  this   horrible  c  ■ 

Loodianah  was  written  to  by  the  secretary  of  : 

why  he  had  not  made  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  b;irra>  : 

in?     He  replied  that  he  had  written  three  leltfrs  on  \\ 

nis  predecessor  had  written  seven ;  and  the  fi    ' 

to  ransack  thr  reconls  of  his  oftice,  and  '  h:: 

information  of  tin-  "■   ■  '    "opics  of  these  lifi mnrms       r 

effort  of  memor>*,  ;  is  attempt  to  clear  hlmsell  q| 

removed  from  his  .1,  , ., -iil." 

'  Pruccipiiis  notices  that  in  the  time  of  Justiai&D  (ihc  lixtll  oenittliy)  lilk^ 
was  brought  from  Scrindiu,  a  i-mmtv  !n  IndJx 

tSee  Josh.  vi.  26. 
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(Shah  Shoojah  was  once  possessor  of  the  Koh-i-noor,  and  gave 
it,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  late  Ruler  of  the  Punjaub.)  In 
October  last  Loodianah  was  the  scene  of  a  grand  durbar,  in 
which  Dost  Mahommed,  the  former  Ruler  of  Cabul,  whom  we 
had  dethroned,  was  received  in  state  by  Lord  Ellenborough* 
who  restored  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  Afghanistan. 

We  leom  that  the  American  missionaries  have  a  Station  at 
Loodianah,  established  in  1834;  and  that  there  have  been 
many  Punjautjees  in  ihcir  school,  and  some  Cashmeerecs. 

Resuming  our  route,  we,  towards  evening,  behold  for  the 
first  time  the  outline  of  those  majestic  HiLLs  to  which  wc  are 
journeying,  Man's  feebleness  and  God's  omnipotence,  man's 
brief  span  of  life  and  God's  eterntity,  man's  mutability  and 
God's  unchangeablcness, — these  are  thoughts  which  the  sight 
of  the  Ocean  and  the  Mountains  awaken.  When  we  look 
upon  the  Ocean,  however,  such  thoughts  arouse  our  terror ; 
wc  know  its  power  ;  we  think  of  the  millions  it  has  engulfed ; 
its  smoothness  seems  treachery;  its  beauty,  an  allurement 
to  destruction.  When,  on  the  contrary,  we  gaze  on  the 
Mountain-tops,  wc  lose  the  sense  of  our  own  nothingness  in 

*  "  I  never  wilnesflpf)  a  more  striking  scene  than  the  presentation  to  His 
ExrcUcncy  of  the  old  Ameer,  a  complete  patriarch  in  his  appearance,  u-ilh 
sii*>wy  white  flowing  beard,  and  surrounded  by  six  sons,  all  remarkably 
fine-looking  men.  Lord  Ellenborough  received  the  Dost  with  much  kindness 
of  manner,  showing  evidently  that  he  .sympathised  unth  the  old  king  in  his 
peculiar  circumstances  nf  humiliation.  The  host's  manner,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  sons,  was  ralm  and  dignified.  Few  remarks  were  made,  of  course, 
on  the  past,  and  the  conversation  related  chiefly  to  the  future,  and  the 
Dost's  approaching  journey  through  the  Punjaub  towards  his  own  dominions, 
just  Ijefore  parting,  the  Ameer,  addressing  the  Governor-General  in 
Persian,  obsen-ed.  '  1  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  your  Government  since  I 
came  to  India.  Vonr  furts,  your  arsenals,  your  ships,  all  are  admirable. 
I  have  been  dottTi  to  Calcutta,  and  have  l>een  astoni.thed  with  your  wealth, 
your  palaces,  your  marts,  and  your  mint ;  but  to  me  the  most  wonderful 
thing  of  all  is  that  so  wise  and  wealthy  a  nation  could  ever  have  entertained 
the  project  of  occupying  such  a  country  as  Cabul.  where  there  is  nothing 
but  rocks  and  stones.  'It  was  by  no  wish  or  order  of  mine,"  llie  Governor- 
General  replied,  and  dismissed  his  guest  to  take  possession  of  his  ancient 
kingtlom,  wishing  him  a  long  life  and  prosperous  reign  after  so  many 
xncissitudes.  The  Ameer  came  to  the  durbar  as  a  stale  prisoner,  and 
received  no  marks  of  honour ;  he  returned  from  it  as  a  restored  king,  with 
all  the  respect  due  to  royalty,  the  troops  on  duty  presenting  anns  and 
the  artillery'  firing  a  royal  salute.  His  long  iindislurbeil  reign  since  then 
pnivca  how  incorrect  was  the  information  which  led  our  Go^-emment  to 
adopt  Shah  Shoojah's  case,  and  the  supposition  that  the  Dost  was  haled 
and  abhorred  by  his  subjects,  who  would  willingly  aid  in  his  deposition." 
— EUWARDSS  /iemiMt'scfnces  of  a  Bengal  Ciinlutn. 
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that  of  the  greatness  of  the  Deity.  We  view  their  calm  and 
passionless  majesty  with  serene  but  humble  devotion  ;  our 
souls  swell  with  desire  to  commune  more  intimately  with 
Him  whose  hands  laid  their  foundations,  whose  glory  seems 
to  rest  on  their  summits,  and  under  whose  shadow  we  long 
to  reixjsc.  So  mighty,  yet  so  tranquil ;  so  grand,  yet  so 
beneficent  in  their  influences  ;  blocking  up  the  path  of  blood- 
thirsty ambition  to  the  domains  it  would  invade  ;  maintaining 
the  independence  of  the  free  ;  giving  birth  to  springs  and 
rivulets  and  streams  and  rivers  and  lakes,  the  fertilisers  and 
ornament  of  the  world ;  so  associated  with  the  history  of  the  best 
and  bravest  of  our  race  ;  so  matchless  in  their  union  of  the  sub- 
lime, the  beautiful  and  the  immutable,  are  the  mountains,  that 
we  learn  as  we  gaze  to  love,  and  as  we  linger  long  to  explore 
them.  But  now  it  is  again  night ;  our  last,  however,  in  the 
plains.  The  rain  has  ceased,  at  least  fur  a  time  ;  our  bearers 
move  steadily  on  ;  and  we  resign  ourselves  nnce  wnrr.  to 
repose. 

We  awake;  the  day  is  breaking;  the  Hills  are  near,  aiid 
we  may  discern  their  outline.  How  wonderful,  how  magniB- 
cent !  We  behold  the  roots  of  that  mighty  chain  which  lifts 
its  glorious  peaks  to  heights  unapproachable  and  beyond 
compare,  and  belts  the  land  from  Hindostan  to  Thibet ; 
uniting  the  vast,  the  terrific,  the  beautiful,  the  gorgeous,  the 
horrible,  and  the  sublime  !  We  have  heard  of  your  fame,  yc 
lofty  mountains,  and  come  from  afar  to  sec  your  splendour  I 
America  has  her  Andes,  Africa  her  Cameroons,  Syria  andJ 
Palestine  their  Lebanon,  Russia  her  Ourals  and  her  Caucasus!. 
France  her  Alps,  Spain  her  Pyrenees,  Scotland  her  Grampians ; 
but  what  are  these  to  YOU  ? 

A  poet,  in  a  kind  of  joyous  frenzy,  might  indeed  here  burst 

into 

SONG. 

1  WILL  climb  the  proud  mottntjin  though  ruggctj  and  high 
I  will  cleave  mc  a  path  \u  its  sides  to  the  sky; 
1  will  drink  where  the  rivers  burst  forth  from  its  womb; 
I  wiW  spy  where  the  caverns  lie  hid  \n  the  gloom. 
I  will  talk  with  the  stars,  nnd  rcdiae  in  their  light ; 
1  will  are  whence  the  Dsty  ■  >  <l  wKcnc*  comu  I2ie  Nighl , 

1  uill  pillow  my  head  nn  ii  i  I  die- 

Not  the  monnlaina  themschcs  dh.*U  be  bolder  than  J  * 
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t  will  pass  through  the  folds  of  yon  curtain  of  blue ; 
I  will  rube  mc  in  mist,  1  will  b^illie  mc  in  dew  \ 
The  echoes  and  1  shall  converse  by  the  way; 
The  breezes  and  I  shall  contest  in  the  fray; 
The  eagle  may  scream,  and  the  torrent  may  roar. 
Still  onward  I'll  push,  till  I  hear  them  no  more ; 
No  victor  so  proud,  with  his  banner  unfurled. 
As  I,  when  1  gaze  from  the  top.  o'er  the  world  I 

Yet  no,  NOl    It  were  madness  for  man  to  be  vain,— 
Not  his  the  high  mountain,  not  his  the  broad  main  ; 
And  tlie  ami  that  is  strong,  and  the  heart  that  is  brave, 
And  the  foot  that  is  firm,  'twas  the  Infinite  gavet 
At  His  footstool  ni  kneel,  and  an  altar  I'll  raise, 
And  tin,  from  the  world's  highest  summit,  His  praise  ; 
And  my  voice,  when  my  feet  can  no  higher  ascend, 
Shall  mount  on,  to  the  throne  where  the  Seraphim  bend. 

Then  I'll  sit  where  fierce  Winter  for  aye  keeps  his  seat, 
And  the  clouds  and  the  thunder  shall  roll  at  my  feet ; 
m  return  to  where,  down  'iieath  the  hoar)'  old  King, 
Lies  the  frolicsome,  sweet-breathing,  ever-young  Spring ; 
Where  from  age  to  age  Autumn  dwells  there  I'll  descend, 
While  breezes  and  echoes  still  on  me  attend  ; 
And  come  back,  when  the  toil  and  the  danger  are  past, 
To  rest  witli  the  e'er-laughing  Summer  at  last ! 
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We  arc  now  at  Finjore  ;  the  bearers  seem  weary.  Our 
next  stage  is  the  last  during  which  we  shall  be  intrusted  to 
their  care.  The  mountains  to  which  we  are  approaching  are 
almost  everywhere  surrounded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
plains  by  what  is  called  the  terrain  This  term  is  applied  to 
a  belt  of  grass  and  jungle,  some  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
which  skirts  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  from  the  Sutlcj  to 
Brahma  Koond,  in -Upper  Assam,  and  abounds  with  tigers, 
wild  elephants,  and  other  ferocious  animals,  as  well  as  with 
deer  and  various  game  of  a  less  dangerous  character.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  rains  in  May  or  June  till  their 
cessation  in  October  or  November  it  is,  however,  a  pestiferous 
swamp  ;    the  waters  from  the  hills   pouring  down   in  such 

•  "Evrr>'  feature— bfitanical,  geological,  and  zoological — is  new  on 
entering  this  district.  The  change  is  sudden  and  immediate;  sea  and 
shore  are  hardly  more  conspicuously  different;  nor  from  the  edge  of  the 
serai  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  any  botanical  region  more  clearly 
marked  than  this,  which  is  Uic  commencement  of  Himalayan  vegetation." 
— Dr.  Hooker, 
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mighty  volume  that  they  overflow  their  channels,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  dense  vegetation  springs  up.  pestilential 
vapours  are  exhaled,  and  the  whole  region  becomes  the 
domain  of  death.  The  European  residents  in  the  Hills  are 
at  such  times  almost  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the 
stations  in  the  plains,  for  even  a  rapid  transit  through  the 
tcrrai  is  attended  with  the  most  imminent  risk,  as  well  from 
the  wild  animals  that  inhabit  its  dismal  shades  as  from  the 
miasma  which  continually  overhangs  and  surrounds  them.* 
The  herdsmen,  who  commonly  tend  there  their  cattle,  retire 
up  into  the  mountains  ;  and  the  few  human  beings  who  linger 
in  the  vicinity  present  a  wretched,  sallow,  and  attenuated  aspect 
Pinjore  is  situated  in  the  tcrrai,  and  it  is  said  that  few  of  its 
inhabitants  live  to  any  advanced  age.  Pity  that  these  \'ast  and 
productive  lands  should  be  left  almost  to  nature,  and,  instead  of 
lx!ing  cleared  and  everywhere  cultivated,  allowed  to  remain 
the  home  of  animals  that  are  the  natural  enemies  of  mankind^^ 
to  engender  disease,  and  be  regarded  with  horror. 

We  have  arrived  at  Bhar,  a  place  of  so  deadly  a  climate" 
that  in  the  rains  neither  man  nor  beast  caji  inhabit  it,  and 
even  the  dak  or  post-runners  are  often  obliged  to  be  changed 
from  attacks  of  fever.     Our  palanquin  is  set  down,  and  leaping 
out,  with  no  little  joy  at  regaining  our  legs,  we  find  ourselves 
at  the  foot  of  the  Hills.    Ere  ascending  we  turn  to  look  behmd 
us.     VVc  have  now.  since  landing  at   Calcutta,   traversed   a 
distance  of,  it  may  be,  eleven  hundred  miles,  almost  the  whole 
of  which  broad  estate,  with  other  vast  possessions,  has  within 
the  last  hundred  years  been  added  to  the  British  dominJottM 
These  provinces  constitute  a  part  of  the  richest  portion  of 
earth.    They  overflow  with  the  bounties  of  nature,  and  possess 
capabilities  which  only  require  development  in  order  to  yici 
subsistence  and  luxury  to  unnumbered  myTiads  uf  the  hum. 
family,  enlarge  our  commerce,  and  multiply  our  wealth.    They 
are  inhabited  by  many  distinct  nices,  diflTcring  more  or  less 

*  Mr.  Edw-anis  tells  lis  th--  •--- ^---- '^''''-      - - -^~*  » 

ride  through  lh<:  (tmxi  w  ^ 

Governor.     "  Sir  Ororgr  h.. i 

his  waistcoat  pocbft  full  of  loose  quinine,  t 

iiiiirlf  Ti"^  .T  Iflmfni"'.       t   i  .T  nl  ■  i!;;(t '" 'v  In'   r"  ■ 


);'■■  '■  '    ■       ■.;    ,  ■    ■  . 
About  him  ibr  yrara  after. 
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in  origin  and  language,  all  of  whom  have  been  compelled  to 
acknowledge  our  supremacy,  and  themselves  supply  almost  all 
the  forces  with  which  our  conquest  is  maintained.  Wonderful 
is  the  chain  of  events  by  which  this  has  been  accomplished, 
enormous  the  expenditure  of  blood  and  money  !  And  not 
even  the  Himalaya  have  had  power  to  stay  our  progress. 
Our  soldiers  have  climbed  before  us  these  rugged  Hills ; 
they  have  stormed  the  mountain  forts,  and  have  planted 
the  British  flag  among  eminences  that  overtop  the  world  ; 
and  still  our  sovereignty  is  expanding,  and  still  it  promises 
expansioa 

A  band  of  hardy  mountaineers — the  two  great  stocks  of 
the  Aryan  and  (so-called)  Turanian  races  are  here,  as  we 
understand,  curiously  intermingled — await  our  bidding.  Our 
palanquin  has  been  handed  over  to  the  agent  in  charge  of  a 
store  established  here  for  the  reception  and  care  of  these  and 
other  articles  not  suited  to  the  hills,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
unhealthincss  of  the  place,  is  a  I'luropcan,  and,  what  is  more, 
a  teetotaller.  We  prepare  to  ascend.  Stepping  into  and 
seating  ourselves  in  a  novel  kind  of  vehicle,  which  bears  the 
name  of  jhunipaun,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  a  sedan 
chair,  we  arc  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  are  presently  mount- 
ing a  steep  hill  leading  to  the  interior.  The  road  is  at  first 
narrow,  full  of  loose  stones,  and  bordered  by  enormous  preci- 
pices, on  the  very  edge  of  which  our  jhumpounees  persist, 
like  mules,  in  marching.  But  the  day  is  fine,  and  the  scenes 
so  novel  and  interesting  that  we  give  this  little  attention. 

A  new  order  of  vegetation  presently  begins  to  appear. 
The  low  jungle  that  skirts  the  foot  of  the  hills  is  gradually 
lost  to  view,  and  in  its  stead  sweet  and  green  herbage  clothes 
them.  As  we  continue  to  ascend  ilic  trees  of  the  plains  also 
disappear,  and  the  flowers  which  temperate  dimes  prtxiuce 
and  foster  begin  to  show  themselves.  \Vc  spring  with  ecstasy 
from  our  scat,  at  the  risk  of  sending  both  JkumpaHn  and  its 
bearers  to  the  bottom  of  a  neighbouring  declivity,  when  first 
we  perceive  some  of  those  modest  but  beautiful  flowers  which 
adorn  our  English  meadows.  As  we  pluck  a  few  of  these, 
and  press  them  with  fondness  to  our  lips,  our  mind  reverts  to 
the  days  of  youth  and  to  the  fields  amid  which  we  roved  in 
childhood  ;  and  *'  Ah  ! "  think  we^  '*  those  were  happy  da>'s ! 
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Our  only  ambition  was  to  twine  the  prettiest  posy,  and  our 
only  fear  that  we  should  linger  so  long  amid  those  delightful 
scenes  as  to  meet  an  affectionate  chiding  on  our  return.  We 
will  cherish  these,"  wc  exclaim,  placing  the  flowers  we  have 
gathered  in  our  bosom ;  "  they  will  often  revive  pleasant 
thoughts." 

Hills  of  great  altitude  and  various  forms,  intersected  by 
ravines  of  dark  and  immeasurable  depth,  now  rise  one  abo\'c 
another  in  the  view,  and  seem  to  build  up  a  glorious  amphi- 
theatre which  shuts  us  in  on  every  side.  The  road  now  winds 
up  a  lofty  mountain,  and  anon  descends  into  an  abrupt  and 
deep  hollow,  thus  alternately  elevating  and  engulfing  us.  Here 
and  there  may  be  seen  a  spot  of  table-land  covered  with 
cultivation,  presenting  a  rich  contrast  to  the  wilds  around  ; 
while  streams  of  crystal  purity  and  brightness  rush  fiercely 
down  from  heights  far  above  to  beds  of  rock  and  shingle  far 
below  us,  where  they  become  floods,  and  eventually  great 
rivers. 

In  addition  to  piscatory  adventure,  the  sportsman  may 
have  abundant  amusement  of  other  kinds  among  the  hills. 
Besides  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  rhinoceroses,  wild  elephants*' 
buffaloes,  hogs,  antelopes,  and  the  chamois,  there  arc  eagles 
(black  and  golden),  peafowl,  pheasants,*  florekin,  partridges^ 
and  so  on.     But  he  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out  if  he  would 

*  *' Tbis  morning  I  was  awoke  by  llie  incessant  eroding  of  t]>c  pheasants, 
to  see  them  in  packs  fly  across  the  beds  of  snow,  and  the  sim  shining  oo' 
their  golden  plumage,  was  beyond  description  beautiful." — Archer. 

"The  pheasant,  which  docs  not  visit  the  plains  of  India,  occurs  in  gnat 
variety  amid  the  ranges  of  the  hills;  llie  spoiled,  the  speckled,  the  goldeoi 
or  bnmished,  and  theargus-cycd.  build  in  the  leafy  covers  of  \hr  \\nu<\*.  Of| 
llie  latter  kind,  one  species  is  of  ;t  HkIic  blue  colour,  and  u  ■ 
both  have  the  eyes  beautifully  delineated  at  the  extremity  of  i 
Afiss  i^of>fris. 

See  also  Gould's  magnificent  work,   "A  Ceutnry  of  Birds  from  i\ 
Himalaya  Mountains."    Asregards  this  work,  it  is  tnlef' 
that  Charles  Knight,  speaking  of  its  >mter.  says     "  Hr 
iSoological  Society  to  prepare  specimens  for  their  ■■ 
His  wife  has  an  equally  rare  talent  fur  iJelineati! 
tory  with  accuracy  aod  taste.     Th*  ■^-  •■■.t.iij,  ■.  i, 

joint  ability;  he  as  the  accurate  1  xrtiM- 

'  A  Century  of  Hirds  from  the  Him 

There  is,  indeed,  a  vast  variety  of  bir*i- 
Himalaya,  from  the  stately  peac<»ck,  whicl)  t 
the  plains,  to  the  brilliant  sim-bird ;  d 
Bnd  no  region  of  the  eartii  more  inter- 
America. 
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not  himself  be  made  a  meal  of ;  and,  as  regards  shooting,  he 
will  find  it  fatij^uing  work  to  be  trudging  and  toiling  up  hill 
and  down  hill,  puffing  and  blowing  and  perspiring ;  now- 
wading  a  stream,  now  creeping  through  a  jungle,  and  now 
well-nigh  tumbling  over  a  precipice  ;  and  when  at  last  he 
manages  to  spring  the  bird  the  cluck  of  which  has  allured  his 
steps,  his  shot  may  perhaps  miss,  and  the  game  plunge  into 
a  valley  some  thousands  of  feet  deep,  or  cross  to  an  opposite 
range  altogether  out  of  his  reach. 

\Vc  appear  to  have  come  unharmed — thank  God  ! — through 
the  deadly  terrai.  About  nine  miles  from  Bhar  we  pause 
to  rest  on  a  spot  which  affords  a  view  of  surpassing  sublimity. 
Below  lies  a  vast  and  awful  chasm  which  opens  to  the 
sight  a  broken  yet  cultivated  scene  of  mingled  light  and 
shade  ;  beyond  us,  and  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  stands 
the  European  station  of  Subalhoo ;  and  yonder,  in  the  dis- 
tance, rise  the  summits  of  mountains  which  ascend  one  above 
another,  till  the  eye  rests  upon  tlic  chain  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  and  basks  with  awe  in  the  splendour  of  ihcir  gleaming 
pinnacles. 

Proceeding,  we  by-and-by  stay  for  awhile  at  the  dak 
bungalow  of  Chumbul.  Here,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
travellers'  note-book,  we  find  tlie  following  entries  \ — 


I 


Tnveller'*  Natae. 

Where  rrom. 

Wliere  galaff. 

Remark.a. 

Chrononholonchologos 

North  Pole 

South  Pole 

Captain  S .     .    - 

Calcutta 

Simla 

Stopped  to  breakfast  and 
tiffin. 

Tom  Thumb      .     .    . 

England 

Van   Die- 
men's  land 

Who  cares  about   your 
breakfast  and  ttftin  ? 

Major  H ,           | 

Regiment   \ 

Allahabad 

CalciitU 

Floorcloth,  old  and  dirty. 

Ensign  P .     .     . 

Allahabad 

Calcutta 

Why  did  you  not  make  a 
present  of  one.  old  chap? 

Pork  Chops  .... 

Bacon  Hill 

Fryingpan 

W-e-e-kl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W . 

jirid  five  children  . 

Cawnporc 

Calcutta 

Ser\*ants  inattentive. 

COtDCt  C .      .      . 

Calcutta 

Don  "I  know 

Servants  inattentive,  eh? 
What  a  werry  nice  little 
family  you  had  1 

Belisahua          ... 

Greece 

Egypt 

It's  awfully  hoi. 
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Wc  resume  our  ascent.  The  houses  of  the  Jemadars  (or 
native  Revenue  Collectors)  perched  here  and  there  like  eagles' 
nests  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  crag,  or  half-way  up  an 
apparently  pathless  mountain,  have  a  grotesque  and  yet  an 
interesting  appearance.  Wc  now  pass  the  small  station  of 
Kussowlic  •  situated  about  7000  feet  above  tine  sea.  Beneath 
us  spreads  a  magnificent  sweep  of  mountain  landscape  ;  and 
from  north-north-west  to  east  one  unbroken  line  of  peaks 
towers  to  the  skies  in  indescribable  grandeur.  We  presently 
arrive  at  Subathoo,  a  station  formerly  occupied  by  the  fierce 
and  warlike  Ghoorkas.  This  robust  and  courageous  tribe, 
who  arc  Tartars  by  race,  but  by  religion  Hindoos,  ha%*ing 
conquered  a  portion  of  Nepaul,  waged  a  war  of  destruction 
on  the  hill  chiefs  towards  the  Jumna  and  Sutlej  ;  prepared  to 
encroach  on  the  .Sikh  chieftains  to  the  south,  living  under  our 
protection  ;  and  erecting  forts  and  stockades  as  they  advanced, 
to  secure  what  they  had  gained,  in  181 1  entered  the  territories 
of  the  Company.  Their  encroachments  were  but  feebly 
resisted  by  our  Government  ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  pacific 
system  imposed  on  the  Indian  by  the  Home  authorities,  were 
continued  till,  in  1814,  Lord  Hastings  determined  to  stop 
them.  They  were  defeated  by  Ochterlony,  and  Cf»mi3cllcd  to 
capitulate  :  a  second  campaign, however,  was  found  necessary; 
and  after  many  severe  contests  they  were  entirely  hunnblcd. 
Subathoo  was  then  occupied  by  a  British  force  ;  and  on  tlic 
tennination  of  the  late  Afghanistan  war  H.M.'s  9th  Fool 
and  another  European  regiment  were  sent  here  by  Lord 
EUcnborough  to  recruit  their  exhausted  health,  and  make 
an  experiment  as  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
location  of  European  troops  in  these  parts  of  the  Tnounlainit, 
The  experiment  seems  to  have  been  successful  ;  for  although! 
tlie  violent  diarrhoea  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  troopes] 


•  "  Close  by,  on  the  barren  hill  of  Sonowur,  now  standi  the  (Sir  HeJ^rrj 
Lawrence  Asylum  for  Boys  and  Girls  of  European  « 
betwxen  41x3  and  500  bnug  iisir.illy  aupyiorted  and  cti 
cxponae  uf  Giivemmcm." —  IVilsoH. 

T  Thp  cx|trrinient  which  had  pn*i'iousily  been  Iricd  nt  L.«ndntir  Inf  ur^iirHl 
wc  shall  speak  by-and-1'' 
of  C.ivvnpnrr  (whom  w 

tile  Hinial.iyu  luril  j  t:  <■  ■  um.it''.  ji-.u  jctv.  ;[._:    ^i 

lishcd  the  result   '  1   an  cs»ay  nliich  w^u  uUitDAteUi 

brought  UUder  the  liL<iii.c  ci   Ciuw.njtncijl. 
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who  served  in  Afghanistan  brought  from  that  country  was 
not  easily  subdued,  those  of  whom  it  had  taken  firm  hold 
having  died  off  or  been  invalided,  the  remainder  are  cured,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  men  fully  testifies  to  the  benefit  they 
have  gained  by  being  sent  here.  And  Subathoo  is  now  a 
large  and  flourishing  town,  with  good  barracks,  a  Church, 
and  numerous  respectable  houses.  Its  name  might  not 
inappropriately  have  been  changed  to  Ellenuorough  ;  as  it 
is  to  his  lordship  that  the  army  of  India  is  indebted  for  its 
adoption  as  a  Station  for  European  troops ;  a  measure  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  health  of  our  soldier>',*  to  soften  the 
rigours  of  exile,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  llie  former, 
to  economise  our  military  expenditure. 

W'c  are  told  that  a  troublesome  hoax  was  played  off  a 
short  time  since  on  the  officers  and  troops  at  this  Station. 
A  sergeant  holding  the  appointment  of  superintendent  of 
public  works  had  been  sent  into  the  forest  to  look  after  some 
timber,  and  suddenly  and  breathlessly  relumed  with  the 
alarming  intelligence — communicated  to  him  by  a  native — 
of  a  conspiracy,  formed  by  the  hill  chiefs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  surprise,  overpower*  and  massacre  the  forces  quartered 
here,  in  a  night  attack.  All  things,  it  was  said,  were  ready  ; 
and  a  very  host  of  enemies  was  prepared  to  pour  down  on 
and  ovenvhelm  them.  The  subaltern  on  duty,  to  whom 
these  tidings  were  first  related,  **  doubled  "  off  with  them  to 
his  captain  ;  the  captain  hastened  with  them  to  the  colonel ; 
and  the  colonel  flew  with  them  to  the  general,  who  instantly 
ordered  strong  guards  to  be  posted,  pickets  thrown  out,  and 
the  whole  of  the  troops  so  disposed  as  to  be  ready  for  action 

•  "  The  British  soldier  improves  greatly  in  strength  and  appearance  on 
these  heights  ;  but  U  is  said  he  does  Dot  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
tieing  placed  upon  them.  Me  does  not  like  having  to  do  so  much  for  him- 
self us  falls  to  his  lot  when  he  is  sent  to  the  mountains.  He  misses  the 
Indian  camp  follou'crs,  who  treat  him  below  as  a  little  Lord  Sahib;  and, 
above  all.  he  misses  the  varied  life  of  the  plains  and  Uie  amusement  of 
the  bazaar.  [  am  afraid,  too,  mountains  fail  to  aiford  him  much  gratifica- 
tion after  his  first  burst  of  pleasure  on  finding  himself  among  and  upon 
them.  "Sure,  and  Ive  been  three  times  round  that  big  hill  to-day,  and 
not  another  blessed  tiling  is  there  to  do  up  here  ! '  I  heard  an  Irish  corporal 
indignantly  exclaim.  To  the  officers  and  their  families  the  liilU  ate  a 
delightful  change  ;  but  to  the  undeveloped  mind  of  Tommy  Atkiiu  tliey 
soon  become  ciccedingly  tiresome,  ihotigh,  I  bclic\'c,  the  soldiers  enjoy 
much  t}eiug  employed  in  the  working  parties  upon  the  roads,  where  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  laying  by  a  little  money." —  Wilson, 
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at  a  moment's  notice.  Expresses  were,  moreover,  immediately 
sent  off  to  the  Governor-General  and  Commandcr-tn-Chief, 
communicating  the  important  intelligence.  The  farce  was 
kept  up  several  days  ;  nor  till  the  ardour  and  patience  of  the 
soldicrx'  were  exhausted  was  it  found  that  the  sergeant  had 
been  imjxised  on. 

The  hill  tribes  arc  all  rigid  Hindoos,  and.  of  course,  regard 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence  our  beef-eating  propensities. 
When,  therefore,  our  people  arrived  here,  and  began  to 
slaughter  their  cattle,  the  natives  turned  out.  created  a  riot, 
fell  on  the  butcher,  and  would  have  butchered  him  had  not 
the  soldiers  hastened  to  his  relief,  and  driven  them  off  with 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  And  even  of  late  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  protect  with  a  guard  this  unhappy  dlade  in  the 
execution  of  his  office. 

There  is  but  one  piece  of  table-land  in  all  Subathoo.  and 
this  is  used  as  a  parade  ground  ;  but  as  it  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  at  once  the  two  regiments  quartered 
here,  they  exercise  and  are  reviewed  alternately.  The  height 
of  the  ridge  on  which  the  station  stands  is  45CX)  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  the  winter  months  Subathoo  is  an  agreeable 
residence ;  but  in  the  summer  it  is  sultry,  and  infested  with 
mosquitoes.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  there  are  in  the 
hills  numerous  insect  tribes  interesting  to  the  entomologist, 
(and  some  of  them  very  personally  to  ot/iers\  including  motlis 
of  great  size  and  strange  form,  which  flit  about  in  the  c\'cning: 
and  ants,  gnats  and  wasps  of  many  different  species. 

We  resume  our  journey  ;  and,  passing  first  by  a  deep 
descent  to  the  river  Geree,  which  we  cross — and  sighting  a 
second  dak  bungalow  at  Kurreepore — pursue  the  route  to 
Sircc.  The  scenery  becomes  more  and  more  ma-  '''-  t; 
tlic  lofty  mountains,  the  deep  dark  valleys,   the  iid 

frightful  declivities,  the  cultivated  table-lands,  picturesque 
hamlets,  and  solitary  cottages,  all  engage  our  attention. 

Passing  Sirec,  where  there  is  a  third  travcUcns'  bungalow, 
and  crossing,  after  awhile,  another  river,  wc  arrive  in  tbc 
course  of  a  few  hours —it  was  the  afternoon  of  Julr  ^"^  at 
Simla,  and  put  up  at  the  house  of  a  friend.     In  t'  •? 

the  rain  again  aime  on.  and  poured  do>\'7i  \Try  1: 
whole  of  the  night.     Slate  of  a  very  good  quality  i:*  inun»i  'p 
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these  hiUs,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  roofing  the  housas,  but 
not  so  generally  as  it  might  be  ;  and  my  friend's  roof  was 
tiinfortunately  a  flat  one,  covered  only  with  earth  firmly  beaten 
down  in  Mexican .  fashion.  The  rain  soon  soaked  through 
jthis,  and  I  had  that  night  another  s/unver  bat/t, 
I  Simla  is  situated  at  about  thirty  miles — but,  in  a  direct 
line,  perhaps,  not  more  than  twenty — from  the  foot  of  the 
Hills,  and  stands  at  an  elevation  of  about  nine  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  or  thrtc  hundred  feet  higher  than  any  of 
the  other  Indian  sanataria.  Its  mean  temperature  is  52" 
during  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  its  climate  generally 
delightful ;  but  the  only  advantage  it  possesses  in  the  rainy 
iseason  is  the  coolness  of  its  atmosphere— which  seems  to  us, 
I  however,  exceedingly  moist,  and,  consequently,  rather  injurious 
ithan  beneficial.  Moreover,  it  is  by  far  the  most  inaccessible 
of  all  our  Hill  Stations,  and  is  full  of  ascents  and  descents,  ups 
and  downs ;  the  main  road  is  a  ridge  cut  in  a  precipitous 
mountain  ;  and  the  bungalows  are   perched  here  and  there 

Ion  dizzy,  narrow  heights,  or   scattered   about  on    the  sides 
of  declivities,  while  access  to  them  is  only  to   be  obtained 
by  zig-zag  hand-breadth  pathways ;  and   the  clouds  fill  the 
houses  witli  mist  and  dampness.     Nevertheless,  to  be  out  of 
the  grilling,  and  fr>'ing,  and  baking  going  on  below,  our  poor 
Anglo-Indians  are  glad  to  come  hither,  even  in  the  wet  season. 
And  when  the  rains  cease,  and  the  sun  begins  to  show  his 
^^face,  and  the  fine  weather  sets  in,  tlicy  arc  amply  repaid  for 
Bany  inconveniences  they  may  have  suffered.     All  is  delightful. 
'      The   climate  is  healthy,  the   air  balmy  ;  the   heavens  of  a 
brilliant  azure,  undimmed  by  a  single  cloud  ;  and  the  whole 
scene  lovely,  and,  indeed,  sublime.* 

The  effect  of  this  change  of  air  and  scenery  on  the  bodj- 

^^and  mind  is  amazing.     Something  we  have  continually  had 

^Bin  tlic  plains  to  torment  us — either  fever,  or  ague,  or  head- 

■^  ache,  or  indigestion,  or  bile ;  but  here  we  are  free  from  these. 

Appetite,  long   lost,   returns ;  our   digestive   powers   acquire 

fresh  vigour ;  and  that  elasticity  of  spirits  which  was  ours 

[When  at  Home,  and  which  wc  have  never  before  had  since 

*  It  Is  nut,  however,  ou  the  whole,  perliaps,  the  best  plAce  that  could 
iharc  been  selected  as  the  scat  of  GovtntmcHtt  being  so  far  removed  from 
mtAct  with  ilie  great  bulk  of  Uie  people. 
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leaving  it.  is  restored  to  us.  The  cuckoo,  the  blackbird,  and 
the  thrush — "  the  brave  old  oak,"  the  fir,  and  rhododendron — 
the  violet,  cowslip,  blackberry,  strawberry,  and  geranium — 
are  here  to  remind  us  once  more  of  our  boyhood  ;  the  ivy,  to 
recall  the  memory  of  many  a  cottage  around  which  some  of 
the  same  species  spread  their  branches  till  the  walls  were 
almost  concealed  ;  and  the  holly,  thyme;  mint,  and  briar,  to 
bring  back  to  our  recollection  the  sweet  gardens  of  England. 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  again  and  again  of  those  bygone  days 
when  we  enjoyed  these.  It  is  sweet  to  feel  once  more  the 
healthy  breeze  fanning  those  temples  which  have  been  scorched 
by  flaming  winds  ;  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  without  appre- 
hension ;  to  hear  the  distant  sound  of  the  mighty  waterfall  ; 
to  see  the  green  herbage  ;  and  to  pluck  the  wild  flowers  of  the 
mountain. 

Simla  was  first  made  known  to  us  by  the  two  brothcn* 
Gerard,  who  in  1817  were  employed  in  the  survey  of  the 
Sutlej  Valley.  The  first  house  was  built  there  by  the  Political 
Agent  of  the  district  in  1822,  about  which  time  the  posj*ession 
of  it  was  obtained  by  our  Government  (in  exchange)  from  the 
Raja  of  Kenothul.  It  was  visited  by  successive  Gowmors- 
General,  who  ascd  it  as  their  summer  rcsidpnce»  and  brought 
with  them  officers  and  retainers,  who  soon  made  it  [x>pulous 
The  advance  of  our  power  in  the  north-west  increased  it* 
im(K)rtance,*  and  it  now  has  a  population  of  many  thousands. 
It  is  the  Bagntres  of  the  North-Western  Provinces — it  is  some- 
times styled  the  Indian  Capua  and  the  Hill  Versai/Us^suid 
has  for  some  years  been  the  principal  resort  of  the  fas^hion- 
able  world  of  Calcutta  and  the  Mofussil  from  February-  lo 
November     The  ofificers  ride  about  on  pontes,!  and  the  ladks 


*  *'  In  1865,  atter  the  Mutiny  liad  taught  the  lesson  that  India  tmistbo 
won  or  lost  in  the  north,  the  permanent  headquarters  of  !Jhe  Amy  vfrm 
translerrt^d  to  SiTn]A." —//unfer  s  Life  of  DtUhumif. 

t  Terrible  accidents  5om>'tim'v^,rt-iir,  even  withthcxesiiro-looted  anitnahf. 
Bacon  relates  that  "an  ot:  '  Bundelluf  H.M.'s  nth  Drvfoona  w** 

rctunimg  home  upon  his  ,^  itn  lh<.   ^  imisc  •"'f  ;.  luuiiit-r  n(Ti.T-r.  *nd 

as  he  ro<ie  leisurely  along  the  road,  h.v  t-* 

bonk,  he  gave  orders  to  his  syce^  who  w  it 

The  man  was  unable  to  find  the  rrplile,  and  :  i<a 

of  as^isiinc:  in  the  search,  turned  his  [»oiiy  F'  th 

its  hi  '<;  the  bank,  instead  ol  fAcing  'i  li 

Tcrj  t  ther^^  would  have  been  no  ;!*, 

latter  mn'Jc  L>eea  observed.    As  It  was  the  pocj,  ■.lUiuiiiOiul  ol  the 
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jhumpauns.  And  they  who  think  the  English  a  grave 
^and  steady-going  people  should  be  here  to  witness  their 
proceedings.  //  ail  be  true  that  we  hear,  Terpsichore  had 
never  more  devoted  followers ;  Bacchus  never  (in  modern 
ftimcs)  more  devoted  disciples.     Night  after  night,  when  Luna 

;ps  forth,  she  sees  the  fair  whirling  in  the  merr)'  dance  ; 
day  after  day,  when  Sol  illumines  the  earth,  he  beholds  the 

I  learned  and  the  brave  occupied  in  the  gaieties  of  the  table. 
There  are  Races,  too,  now  and  then,  in  a  hollow  hard  by  ; 
pind  gambling  seems  to  be  a  favourite  amusement.* 
We  had  one  evening  joined  a  pleasant  party,  which  was 
given  at  a  house  on  a  lofty  eminence,  and  at  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  many  other  great  people  were 
present.  There  were  the  Honourable  Mr.  Krskine,  his  lady, 
and  his  sister,  Lady  Macnaghten,  the  widow  of  our  late  envoy 

I^nd  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Shah  Shoojah  ;  there  Sale 
(*'  fighting  Rob "),  the   noble  and   chivalrous  commander  of 
which  lay  behind  it,  made  rather  too  wide  an  evolution,  and  its  hind  feet 
slipped  o\*cr  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  which  overhung  a  yavMiiag  abyss 
at  least  seven  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  hei>>ht.     His  imminent  peril 
or  a  moment  paral)-st*d  the  old  gentleman  ;  but  the  pony,  wth  immediate 
nse  ol  its  danger,  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  refrain  its  footing, 
Unging  with  wonderful  tenacity  by  its  fore  legs,  and  catching  at  the  roots 
nd  vegctaUon  with  its  teeth  to  save  itself;  and   in  this  it  might  per- 
chance have  succeeded^  had  not  the  Major  made  an  attempt  to  dismount, 
ibereby  throwing  the  pony  off  its  balance.     Down,  down,  they  went— a 
long,  shnll  scream  rending  the  air  before  them,  as  they  dashed  headlong 
rough  it  in  their  fearftil  career.     Down,  down  the  awful  gulf,  full  seven 
undrcd  feet  without  obstruction,  were  they  hurled;  and  then  their  further 
urse  was  broken,  though  not  stayed,  by  jutting  crags  and  splintered 
*ttimi.«  nf  tree^;  onward  tliey  rolled,  tumbling  from  point  to  point,  followed 
i  -wnward  flight  by  detached  fragments  of  rocks  and  loose  stones, 

i._  rn  the  mountain -side,  until  at  la^t  they  reached  the  torrent  bed,  at 

the  bottom  of  lh«  wild  descent ;  and  here  their  mangled  bodies  lay  jammed 
in  the  narrow  channel." 

•  There  does  not  appear  to  be  mudi  reading  in  the  hills.  Trevelyan 
lis  us  that  when  Macaulay  went  to  the  Neilgherries,  "  there  were  no  books 
the  place  except  those  he  look  with  him,  among  which,  most  luckily." 
ys  he.  "  was  •  Clarissa  Harlowc.'  Aided  by  the  rain  outside,  he  soon 
Iked  his  favourite  romance   into  general  favour."     Thackeray  said,  "  I 

oke  tohim  once  about  'Clarissa. Not  read  'Clarissa  !"*  he  cried  out. 

If  you  have  once  read  '  Clarissa,' and  are  infected  by  it,  you  can't  leave 

When  I  was  in  India,  1  passed  one  hot  season  in  the  hiUs;  and  there 

ere  the  Govern or-Cieneral,  and  the  Secretary  of  Government,  and  the 

ommnnder-in-Chief,  and  their  wives.     I  had  "Clarissa*  with  mc;  and  as 

■Ai  thry  iK'gan  lo  read,  the  whole  station  was  in  a  passion  of  excitr- 

bottt  Mifs  Harlowc  and  her  misfortunes  and  her  scoundrelly  Lovelace. 

Governor's  wife  seized  the  book ;  the  Secretary  waited  for  it ;  the 

Injustice  could  not  read  it  for  tears." 

26 
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"  The  Illustrious  Garrison,"  and  his  heroic  wife  ;  Mackcson,  th< 
gallant  soldier  and  clever  politician,  whose  name  will  figur< 
prominently  in  the  annals  of  our  Afghan  campaign  ;  Boileai 
the  talented  architect  and  skilful  engineer  (who  is  now  cngagcdJ 
in  the  experiments  which  arc  being  made  here,  and  simul-j 
tancously  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  on  the  variations  ol 
the  magnetic  needle) ;  and  a  crowd  of  Military  Officers,  will 
their   wives   and  daughters,  from    Subathoo  and  Kussow1i< 
On  leaving,  we  were  brought  to  a  sudden  standstill  a  littli 
way  outside  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  our  forgetfulncss  oi 
the  path,  and  our  apprehension  that,  by  making  a  false  step,! 
we  might  fall  over  the  precipice:     And  we  were  obliged  t< 
stay,  and   stand   perfectly  still,  while   conscious   that  bears, 
hyenas,  and  other  wild  creatures  prowled  around  us,  and  that 
we  ourselves  were  utterly  defenceless  ;  till  a  lady,  passing  in  heri 
jhumpaun,  attended  by  her  torch-bearers,  relieved  us  from  our 
difficulty  (and,  indeed,  our  danger)  by  lighting  up  the  road. 

Being  a  place  of  such  great  resort,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
love-passagcs  and  duels  often  occur  ;  and  such  is  the  fact. 
Continually  exposed  to  the  influence  of  those  charms  which 
subdue  alike  the  heart  and  the  reason,  it  would  be  indeed 
surprising  if  our  inexperienced  and  idle  fledglings  should 
remain  frigid  and  unmoved  ;  accordingly,  we  find  that  thc>' 
enter  the  lists,  and  engage  with  more  than  chivalrous  eagerness 
in  the  emulative  pursuit  of  beauty.  As  a  matter  of  course/ 
"affairs  of  honour"  frequently  follow,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  hear  of  wounds  more  serious  than  those  of 
Cupid.  There  are  some,  however,  who  seek  more  profitable 
occupation  ;  and  gardening  is  with  many  of  these  a  favouHte 
employment*  In  the  plains,  this  can  be  pursued  only  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning  ;  and  even  then  the  amateur  hai 
often  the  mortification  to  see  his  labours  in  a  great  measure 
unproductive,  and  the  shrubs  and  flowers  and  trees  to  which 
he  has  devoted  the  most  care  and  attention  the  least  satis-, 
factory  in  appearance.  Here,  however,  this  interesting  andj 
healthful  occupation  may  be  followed   throughout   the  dayj 


*  Most  of  llie  Kuropcau  vegetables  are  grown  in  SimU. 
the  currant,  thr  nwpbtTTy,  the  gooseberry,  tbc  prkch,  mid  '.m..  .   i .  *... 
Iniits,  which  rannot   be  reared   in   the  pUloa.    Wnlnuu  iJh  aic  v>cq 
cjiceUciil  aud  pleutifui. 
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and  the  horticulturist  sec  tlic  result  of  his  toil  in  a  beautiful 
collection  of  Nature's  choicest  productions. 

•'O,  lovely  flowers  !  the  earth's  rich  diadem. 
Bright  resurrection  from  her  sable  tomb, 
Yc  yre  the  i-yes  of  Nature  !  her  best  gem — 
With  you  she  tints  her  face  with  living  bloom, 
And  breathes  delight  in  gales  of  rich  perfume  1 
Emblems  are  yc  of  heaven  and  hcax-enly  joy. 
And  starry  brilliance  in  a  world  of  gloom  ; 
Peace,  innocence,  and  guileless  infancy 
Qaim  sisterhood  with  you,  and  holy  is  the  tie  I' 

[Ah,  yes  I  again  and  again  we  say  : 

'  Klwvers  are  the  bright  remembrances  of  youth ; 
They  waft  us  back  with  their  bland  odorous  breath, 
The  joyous  hours  that  only  young  life  knows, 
Ere  we  have  learned  that  the  fair  earth  hides  graves. 
They  bring  the  cheek  that's  mouldering  in  the  dust 
Again  before  us,  tinged  with  health's  Qvn\  rose ; 
They  bring  the  voices  we  shall  hear  no  more, 
Whose  tones  were  sweetest  music  to  our  cars  ; 
They  bring  the  hopes  that  faded  one  by  one, 
Till  nought  was  left  to  Uglit  our  path  but  faith — 
That  we,  too,  like  the  flowers,  should  spring  to  tifci 
But,  not  like  them,  again  we  fade  or  die." 

Yes  I  sweet  arc  the  thoughts  such  scenes  suggest  to  the  exile, 
and  happy  are  they  who  cherish  them  !  These,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  found  among  the  most  regular  attendants  at  the  Church 
lately  erected  at  this  resort,*  the  situation  of  which,  with  its 
tower,  on  these  lofty  mountains,  vividly  reminds  us  of  the 
prophetic  promise  of  Isaiah  (ii.  1).     And  here  we  may  observe 

(that  Simla  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society ;  and  that  the  Mission  at  Simla  was  originated  in 
J  840  by  officers  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Services  among 
the  first  European  residents  at  the  settlement- 
Simla  is  invested  with  a  peculiar  interest  as  the  place 
whence  Lord  Auckland,  in  1838.  issued  his  proclamation  of 

•  A  Native  Christian  congregation  in  connection  with  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  administered  to  by  an  excellent  native  clergyman, 
the  Rev,  Thomas  Edwards  (who  gave  up  a  good  secular  position  to  enter 
the  minisir>'  and  take  a  native  pastor's  smalf  stipend),  has  since  our  visit 
ibcen  formrd  in  Simla  ;  and  on  August  9th,  1885,  a  church  which  had  been 
[built  for  them  was  ronsftratcd  by  Bisliup  French,  on  which  occasion 
(he  Viceroy  and  Lady  Dufleriu  were  present,  and  both  revived  the  Holy 
"ommunton  with  the  Native  Christians. 
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war  with  Afghanistan,  and  Lord  EUenborough,  four  years 
after,  in  the  same  apartment,  sent  forth  tliat  which  announced 
the  final  termination  of  the  contest.  An  Observatory  (which 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  visiting)  has  been  erected  hard  by, 
in  which  the  experiments  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
have  for  some  time  been  carried  forward  on  the  variations 
of  the  magnetic  needle.  *'  Although  fixed,"  says  Humboldt, 
"  to  one  point  of  space,  we  eagerly  grasp  at  a  knowledge 
of  that  which  has  been  observed  in  different  and  far  distant 
regions.  We  delight  in  tracking  the  course  of  the  bold 
mariner  through  seas  of  polar  ice,  or  in  following  him  to 
the  summit  of  that  volcano  of  the  antarctic  pole  whose 
fires  may  be  seen  from  far,  even  at  midday.  It  is  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  results  of  distant  voyages  that  we ' 
may  Icam  to  comprehend  some  of  the  marx'els  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  and  be  thus  led  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  establishment  of  the  numerous  obscr\'atories  which 
in  the  present  day  cover  both  hemispheres,  and  arc  designed 
to  note  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  perturbations,  and 
the  frequency  and  duration  of  magnetic  storms/' 

The  Overland  Mail  is  received  here  from  England,  r-rif 
Bombay  and  Agra,  in  about  forty  days.  The  distance,  being 
about  nine  thousand  miles,  will  give  an  average  of  225 
miles  a  day  performed  by  the  post.  With  what  anxiety 
the  receipt  of  letters  from  Kuropc  is  anticipated  let  those 
judge  who  have  been  separated  by  an  equal  distance  from 
the  land  that  contains  all  most  dear  to  them,  and  in  which 
all  their  affections  are  bound  up ! 

European  goods  bring  a  very  high  price  at  Simla,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  expense  and  risk  att^  :ctr 

importation  and  carriage  from  Calcutta.  The  U^.^.,^..^^-  of 
vessels  is  costly,  and  boats  frequently  sink,  so  that  insuraiKC 
is  high  ;  the  conveyance  by  carts  from  the  river  lo  the-  fool 
of  the  hills  is  yet  more  expensive,  and  the  carts  arc  (it  would 
seem)  not  uhfrequently  robbed  ;  while  the  carriage  up 
the  mountains  is  attended  with  much  injury  and  breakage 
There  is  no  native  fawn  in  Simla,  but  a  ver>'  Urge  ba.uur 
in  which  tradesmen  of  every  description  may  be  fonnd ;  soane 
of  thera  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  t! 
during  the  "Season"     The   latter  arc   t,- .,^..-. 
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plains  and  Cashmere,  and  leave  their  famiUes  at  home  during 
their  temporary  absence. 

But  let  us  look  more  particularly  at  these  hills  around  us, 
which,  now  known  as  Himalaya  or  the  Abode  of  Snow,  were 
anciently  called  Emodus,  Himaus,  or  Imaus.*  This  range  of 
mountains — the  highest  in  the  world  f — extends  from  north- 
west to  south-cast,  and  divides  Ilindostan  from  Thibet  and 
Tartarj'.  Towards  the  north  it  appears  to  join  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  or  Indian  Caucasus  of  Alexander,  which  forms  tlie 
north-western  boundary  of  Cabul,  separates  it  from  Balk  and 
Badakshan,  and  is  continued  to  the  west  under  the  name  of 
Gaur.  The  southern  point  of  the  snowy  ranges  bounds  the 
kingdom  of  Nepaul  to  the  eastward.  The  whole  formation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  looo  miles  in  length  ;  and  through  its  entire  course 
jnay  be  traced  a  continuous  line  2 1 ,000  feet  above  the  sea,  from 
which  as  a  base  detached  peaks  ascend  an  additional  5000^ 
6000,  or  even  10,000  feet.    The  breadth  is  estimated  at  80  miles. 

These  mountains  are  beyond  all  question  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  whole  earth.  Apart  from  their  stupendous 
grandeur,  they  arc  believed  by  many  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  debarkation  of  Noali  and  his  sons  from  the  ark  ;  for 
Dhawalagiri,  the  highest  pcak.t  must  assuredly  have  been 
the  first  to  exhibit  its  head  above  the  surface  of  the  all- 
dcsolaling  waters.  The  traditions  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the 
opinions  of  many  learned  men — Linna:us,  Creuzar,  Blumen- 
bach,  BuflTon,  the  Abbe  Dubois,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Bailey, 
and  Colonel  Tod,  among  them — confirm  this;  and  Thibet  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  country  peopled  after  the  fiood. 

"  The  mountains  on  the  side  of  the  snowy  range  §  consist 

"  "Iraaiis  tucolanim  Itngud  nivosum  significante." — PUny, 

t  '•  if  wc  were  even  to  picture  to  ourselves  Muuiit  l^ilatus  placed  on  the 
^Schrvckhorn.  or  the  Schncekuppe  of  Silesia  on  Mount  Blanc,  we  should 
>not  ha've  attained  to  the  height  ot  that  great  colossus  of  the  Andes,  the 
jlChimbonuo,  whose  heiglit  is  twice  that  of  Mount  Etna ;  and  we  must  pile 
the  Kighi,  or  Mount  Atlios,  on  the  summit  of  the  Chitnborazo.  in  order  to 
[form  a  ju^l  cslinmte  of  the  elevation  of  the  DhuwaJa^^iri.  the  tiighest  point 
[of  the  Himalaya. —//wwAo/*//.     (Dhau-alagiri's  height  is  26,826  feet). 

t  This  dii>tinctiou  has  now  been  given  lu  Mouptt  Everest  (29^002  feet). 
[Recent  statements  dit]cr  also  somewhat  front  those  above  (in  the  text). 

\  The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  depends  very  much  on  circumstances 

lof  position,  climate,  and  latitude,    and  vanes   greatly  according   to   the 

Lftcason.     Colonel  Tanner  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  commonly  accepted 

iBtatement  of  the  snow  line  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Himalaya— viz.. 

9,000  feet— is  an  exaggeration  by  1500  or  2000  feet. 
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of  a  series  of  nearly  parallel  ridges,  with  intermedi 
or  hollows;  spurs  arc  thrown  off  in  all   directions  into  the 
hollows,  forming  subordinate  valleys.     There  is  nothing  like 
table-land,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  of  the  mountains,  with  the 
exception  of  Nepal ;  and  the  valleys  are  broad,  wedge-shaped 
chasms,  contracted  at  bottom  to  a  mere  water-course  ;  fc 
this  reason  the  quantity  of  level   ground  is  inconsidcrabl 
On  the  flank  of  the  great  chain  there  is  a  line  of  low  hil 
the  Scwalik,  which  commence  at  Roopur,  on  the  Sutlcj,  am 
run  down  a  long  way  to  the  south,  skirting  the  great  chaii 
In  some  places  they  run  up  to  and  rise  upon  the  Himalaya] 
in   others   they   are   separated    by   an    intermediate   vallc>' 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna  they  attain  their  grcatt 
height — namely  2000  feet — above   the   plains  at   their 
or  3000  above  the  sea,  rising  at   once  from  the  le\*el  wil 
an  abrupt  mural  front.     To  the  cast  of  the  Ganges  and 
.of  the  Jumna  the  Sewalik  hills  gradually  fall  off.     They  art 
serrated  across  their  direction,  forming  a  succession  of  scarcely 
parallel  ridges,  with  a  steep  face  on  one  side,  and  a  slope 
the  other  ;  the  slope  being  like  that  of  the  great  chain  tow 
the  north,  and  the  abutment  towards  the  south.     These  htU 
may  be  considered  an  upheaved  portion  of  tlie  plains  at  tl 
foot  of  the  Himalaya,  and  formed  by  the  (/('ffm  of  the  mountain 
washed  down  by  rains  and  other  natural  causes." 

The  geology  of  the  Himalaya  is  remarkable  ;  the  strata, 
which  dip  to  the  east  of  north  and  abut  to  the  west  of  south, 
being  in  every  direction  fractured  or  comminnted.  Tl 
formations  are  primary.  The  first,  towards  the  plaii 
consists  of  vast  beds  of  limestone,  Ij'ing  on  clay-slal< 
crowned  by  slate,  graywacke,  or  sandstone  ;  the  slaty  r< 
are  distributed  into  small  fragments,  as  if  they  had  been] 
crushed,  and  the  limestone  rocks  are  vesicular  or  cavcmo 
and  broken  into  masses.  Beyond  the  limestone  tract.  gn< 
clay-slate,  and  other  schistose  rocks  occur.  Captain  Gci 
in  crossing  the  Charang  Pass — 17,34^  feet  high- 
the  neighbouring  mountains  to  be  all  of  blue  slate ;  in 
parts  they  are  of  granite,*   with  a  great  mixture  of  wW' 


•  "  Exten^ve  tracts  of  abell-foniMtions  wen-  dixmr-TT^  Vr  TV- 
lit  15,000  fret  above  the   sea.     Thr    i 
tnusscle,  and  pcarMhh.  uoivalrcd,  au>i 
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quartz,  both  in  the  veins  and  nodules.  Gneiss,  however, 
is  the  only  extensive  rock  to  characterise  the  Himalaya 
formation.  The  igneous  rocks  which  have  been  concerned 
in  the  upheavement  of  the  outer  tracts,  are  of  the  greenstone 
trap  scries  ;  and  are,  very  generally,  dikes  intersecting  and 
rising  through  the  regular  strata.  Veins  of  iron,  gold, 
plumbago,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  and  sulphur  have  been 
found  ;  but  their  poverty,  and  the  distance  of  water-carriage, 
generally  prevent  mines  being  opened,  though  some  may 
seen  that,  according  to  tradition,  were  worked  centuries 
and  from  which  nearly  all  the  metal  has  been  taken. 
The  soil  is  principally  accumulated  on  the  north  sides  ;  and 
that  lying  under  the  vegetable  mould  is  clayey  and  cal- 
careous, or  limestone  gravel.  The  lower  range  of  moun- 
tains which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Deyrah 
Dhoon  is  said  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Salt  Range  of 
the  Punjaub. 

The  Himalaya  appear  to  be  divided  into  three  vegetable 
zones.*  The  first  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the 
height  of  5000  feet  ;  here  the  temperature  is  lower  than  in 
the  plaias,  but  snow  is  seldom  seen  ;  and  while  the  tropical 
plants  begin  to  give  way  to  others  of  a  more  hardy  nature, 
they  arc  still  brought,  in  many  cases,  to  almost  equal  perfec- 
tion on  the  .southern  exposure  with  those  below.  The  second 
xone  reaches  an  altitude  of  9CX»  feet ;  here,  in  winter,  snow 
falls  constantly,  and  often  to  a  great  depth,  but  disappears  in 
spring ;  the  herbaceous  plants  of  Asia  continue  in  some 
degree  to  flourish,  while  those  of  Europe  become  more 
general ;  and  the  trees  assume  an  exclusively  European 
character.  The  third  zone  stretches  from  the  summit  of  the 
i^econd   to  the    mountain -tops,  and   in   its  highest   part  is 

were  most  sttifjular  objects.  He  found  thctn  lying  upon  the  high  land  at 
15,500  feci  elcvaiion,  in  a  bed  of  granitr-  and  pulverised  slate,  the  adjacent 
rocks  being  at  ihc  same  lime  of  shell-limeslone.  All  ihe  shells  were 
turned  into  carbonate  of  lime,  and  many  wi-re  cr>"8taUised  like  marble ; 
the  larger  blocks,  composed  of  a  multitude  of  shells  of  different  sizes, 
imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  calcareous  tula,  were  broken  off  from  a  solid 
mass  of  158  cubic  feet,  appajcuUy  all  of  the  same  structure,  tour  classes 
of  shell-formation  were  distinguished  ;  in  particular,  a  fresh-water  bivalve, 
rr        ''        ■'  '      ^^hich  exists  iu  great  abundance  at  the  foot  of  the 

li  hdut  the  plains  of  the  Doab." — Mnrtiu. 

'  i\,i,  .  .•■■:  ,,...., .J  of  Walticb  gives  a  catalogue  of  7683  Himalayim 
pUnts. 
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covered  witli  perpetual  snow,*  but,  in  the  lower,  subject 
intense  heat  in  summer,  when  the  solar  rays,  though  the 
may  seem  Httle  affected,  are  there  intensely  fierce,  and  cause] 
the  snows  to  melt.  In  this  zone  vegetation  is  wondi 
luxuriant ;  the  pasturage  is  rich  almost  bcj'ond  com] 
wheat,  buckwheat,  and  barley  are  raised  successfully  and 
extensively;  rich  forests  t  of  oak,  pine.J  fir,  and  rhododendra,' 
are  met  with  ;  the  cypress  and  cedar,  the  juniper  and  birch, 
add  variety  to  the  scene  ;  apples,  pears,  raspberries,  goose- 
berries, strawberries,  apricots,  and  other  fruits  may  be  found ; 
the  wild  rose,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  the  cowslip,  the  dandelioa 
and  other  flowers  exhibit  their  charms ;  and  the  trees  and 
rocks  are  clothed  with  moss  and  lichen.  It  seem-^  not  a  little 
strange  that  cultivation  extends  on  the  northern  side  to  a 
considerably  greater  elevation  than  on  the  southern  ;  the 
cxtretne  limit  in  the  latter  being  10,000  feet,  while  in  the 
former  it  appears  to  reach  14,000!  "The  remarkable  corv- 
figuration  of  the  land  in  Central  Asia,"  says  HumboldC 
"  affords  man  all  that  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life, 
as  habitation,  food,  and  fuel,  at  an  elevation  above  the  Icvd 
of  the  sea  which,  in  almost  all  other  points  of  the  globe, 
is  covered  with  perpetual  ice." 

How  wondrous,  how  magnificent,  how  varied  the  features 
of  this  vast  and  sublime  domain  as  related  by  varioti» 
travellers!      Inaccessible  ridges  covered  with  frozen   snows., 

*  "The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  begins  at  an  elevalion  of  11,000  «f 
13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.'* — HumboidL 

t  "  The  ruad  wound  thruugli  a  forefit  of  cedara.  oak,  and  piiii:* .  aitd  W 
thick  did  they  stand  that   there   was  not  room  for  a  tri*>^  '  a 

decayed  by  age  or  killed  by  liglilning;  many  of  ihem  hrnri  ft? 

stroke.     One  close  to  the  road  measured  17  feet  iii  ci: 
soil,  from  the  accumulation  of  the  leaves  of  ages,  U  ;i 
lying  to  a  great  depth.     If  one  of  these  forests  were  l-.ti  .1' 

would  always  renew  its  populatiuti,  for  there  are  below  the  -■  • 

succession  of  yoiing  plants,  which  in  time  assume  the  pUccs  ut  lac  old 
ones.' —^rc/i<r. 

\  "The  pines  upon  the  slopes  of  the  snoviy  chain  ar*-  *  "-•  ■^r^'*  — "" 
symmetrical   than   elsewhere .    whole   lorests    occur 

measure  24  to   z6  Icet  roimO ;  the  mavinnni   .mmIi   r  

39  feet.     Close  to  the  same  spi>i  were 

barrels  like  gigantic  masts,  e;irh  ri^*itii£ 

verging  upon  10,000  feet — a  limit  1 

to  Barnn  Ilnmboldt,  the  Urge  tn  • 

various  ivriters  haxT  placed  rinse  to  li.f  ii,.,tKHi,«l  - 

torptd    lichen;    hut  the    Himala^'a   peer  oxer  th<  M 

tfacortsls  and  closct-specuUtors."—it/tt;i)fH. 
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hot  springs,  bright  and  swiftly-roUing  cascades,'  tranquil 
rivulets,  and  secluded  lakes  ;  rivers  winding  amid  glens  and 
islands,  and  tumblinj^  and  foaming  with  perpetual  thunder 
down  declivities ;  steep  and  naked  hills,  gloomy  ravines ; 
fields  raised  on  terraces,  as  in  Palestine  of  old  ;  slopes  clad 
with  flowers,  and  crowned  with  colossal  forests ;  countless 
plants  of  a  thousand  species  ;  millions  on  millions  of  withered 
^Klcavcs.  lying  in  heaps,  or  scattering  on  the  breeze ;  groves 
^Htnd  vineyards ;  huge  upheavings  of  bare  and  barren  slate, 
^^nuartz,  and  granite,  mingled  in  wild  confusion  ;  wedgc>like 
^H|^ms,  Alps  piled  on  Alps,  broken  cliffs,  frightful  precipices, 
^Hl^  steeples  of  black  rock,  gloomy  caverns,  skyey  villages, 
dreary  solitudes,  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  hurled  into 
I  deep  abysses, — a  boundless  chaos,  a  fortified  Eden  !  Here  at 
^^once  reign  freezing  cold  and  scorching  heat  ;  the  heavens  are 
^now  dark  with  rain  and  mist,  and  anon  bright  as  an  arch  of 
^^glowing  sapphire ;  while  the  winds  battle  with  the  clouds 
among  the  hills  far  below,  and  falling  rocks  and  destroying 
valanches  t  mingle  the  crash  of  their  descent  with  the  roar 
f  the  volcano  and  the  rumbling  of  the  earthquake!      It  is 

"The  sunrise  view  of  the  Snowy  Range  from  my  bungalow  at  Simla 
fas  one  rather  strange  tVom  the  multitude  of  peoJts  in  sight  at  once  than 
ither  beautiful  or  grand.     The  desolate  ranges  of  foot  hills  destroy  the 
•auty  that  the  contract  of  the  deodars,  the  crimson  rhododendmns,  and 
le  snow  would  otherwise  produce,  and  the  height  at  which  you   stand 
rcms  to  dwarf  the  distant  ranges;  but  from  one  of  the  spots  which  I 
rached  in  a  moimtain  march  the  prospect  was  widely  different.     Here  we 
iw  a!  'ince  the  sources  of  the  Jumna,  the  Sutlej,  and  the  Ganges,  the 
Inzzling  (teaks  of  Gungootrie,  of  Jumnotrie,  and  of  Kamet;  while  behind 
in  the  distant  plains  we  could   trace  the  Sutlej  itself,  silvered  by  the 
la^'  rays  of  the  half-risen  sun.     We  had  in  sight  not  only  the  26,000  feci 
"of  Kam'-t.  but  no  less  than  twenty  other  peaks  ol  over  20,000  feet,  snow- 
dad  to  their  vprj-  bases,  while  between  ns  and  the  nearest  outlying  range 
.■rre  valleys  from  which  the  ear  caught  the  humble  murmur  of  fresh-risen 
trcams. ' — Dilke. 
t  Colonel   Tanner  describes  (iStyO)  the  Snow-Ball  Avalanche,  "a 
lu^rement  of  billions  of  snow -halts,  which  in  a  stream  of  a  mile  or  half 
mile  iong   I  saw,"  says  he,  "slowly  wind  down  the  upper  pjrt  nf  an 
levatcd  valley  in  the  Gilgit-Ourel  inoimtains.     I  was  after  ibex  at  the  lime 
"  the  (xcurrence,  and  \vas  watching  a  herd  of  these  animals,   when  I 
^camc  aware  of  a  low  but  distinct  and  unitsual  sound,  produced   by  a 
It  snake-like  mass  of  snow  winding  down  one  of  the  valleys  in  roy 
>nt.     It  occasionally  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  thcu  proceeded  again, 
id  finally  came  to  reat  belovv  me.     1   found  this  curious  movement  of 
low  was  produced  by  rountlea?  numbers  of  snow-lialls,  abriul  the  size  of 
_  ir's  head,  rolling  over  and  over  each  other.     The  torrent  bed  was  full 
l»f  them ;  an  aceumulatmn  formed  by  numcrt-uis  similar  freaks  of  nature, 
i  am  quite  unable  to  itcruttnt  fur  such  an  nvalanche." 
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not  for  us  to  gaze  on  such  scenes  unmoved.  The  ima^na^ 
tion,  awakened  by  ihe  view,  creates  for  itself  a  new  universe,] 
in  which  the  beauties  and  the  liorrors  of  the  landscape 
infinitely  enlarged,  and  form  an  elysium  and  a  pandemonium 
whose  delights  and  whose  terrors  are  incommunicable. 

Amid  the  most  ruj^jged  and  awful  scenes  the  hand  and  ihc 
pcrse\'cring  labours   of  MAN   may  be  recognised.      Bridges 
throuTi  over  the  most  fearful  chasms,  paths  skirting  the  most 
tremendous   precipices,   steps  cut  in    the  solid  rock,    road*) 
through  dark  ravines  and  up  mountain  waib,  footways   Uid^ 
down  on  stakes  driven  into  the  steeps,  and  overspread  with 
earth  and  branches  ;  these  fill  the  spectator  with  astonishment 
and  admiration  ;  while  the  passage  of  goats  and  sheep — herc( 
used  as  animals  of  burden — laden  with  the  products  of  Thibet 
and  Hindustan,  and  which  have  sometimes  to  be  raised  and 
lowered  by  slings,  remind  him  that  commerce  unites  the  mo5ti 
distant   and  divided    nations,   opens  everywhere   sources  of 
industry,  diffuses  knowledge,  and  leads  forth   RELIGION  W* 
extend  civilisation  and  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Yet  hither,  alas !  SUrKkSTITION  also  penetrates.  The 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna  here  issue  forth  to  fertilise  the  plaii 
of  Hindostan,  whence  many  attempt  to  p)enetrate  to  ihei 
sources,  and  perish  in  the  effort.  The  aged  and  the  leproi 
especially  undergo  the  most  dreadful  fatigues  and  privatir 
in  order  to  die  in  these  secluded  regions,  which  are  described] 
in  the  Puranas  as  holy ;  and  the  whole  i)ilgriin  road,  as  wi 
as  the  mountain-shrines,  presents  a  melancholy  spectacle 
idolatrous  error.  This,  however,  can  hardly  be  a  matter 
surprise.  Who  among  us  can  ascend  the  mountains  withoi 
calling  to  mind  the  sacred  associations  with  which  thryj 
are  connected?  We  wonder  not  that  tlie  Hindoos 
Himalaya  the  retreat  of  Muhadeo,  fill  its  most  ■•  ■•"•■s<ii 
glens  with  spirits,  and  come  to  worship  in  its 

The  people  of  the  Hillsdifler,  as  we  have  intimated, 
much,  from  the  inhabitints  of  the  Plains.  They  "■ 
stature,  and  robust  frame,  and  of  independent^t  \\ 

frank,  inoffensive,  and  hospitable — manners ;  yet  they 
to  have  in  some  degree  degenerated  since  brought  into 
with  the  people  from  below.     The  coolies,  or  lower  ci 
arc  the  supposed  aborigines,  and  tire  thought  to  be  an  i»ff^h< 
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of  the  Calmuc  Tartars.  A  considerable  number  of  Brahmins 
are  mingled  witli  these ;  but  they  seem  neither  to  hold  the 
rank  nor  to  entertain  the  prejudices  of  their  brethren  of  the 
Plains,  as  they  perform  all  the  usual  labours  of  husbandry  in 
the  same  manner  as  their  inferiors.  The  middle  classes  are 
termed  Kunaits,  and  arc  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  inter- 
marriages between  the  aristocracy  and  the  coolies  ;  the  chief- 
tains arc  all  Rajpoots,  whose  ancestors  arc  understood  to  have 
emigrated  from  the  plains  during  the  era  of  the  first  Mahom- 
mcdan  invasion.  In  many  of  the  States— for  "every  peak 
with  its  four  villages  suspended  to  its  sides  constitutes  a 
miniature  kingdom  " — the  office  of  Premier  is  hereditary  ;  and 
the  Chiefs  arc  tempted  to  indulge  in  every  species  of  debau- 
chery, with  the  view  of  bringing  on  a  condition  of  idiocy,  by 
which  their  ministers  are  enabled  to  absorb  all  the  real  power 

f  the  Government    (The  Hill  Stales— now  under  our  control 

-had  prior  to  the  British  conquests  been  long  subject  to  the 
many  miseries  of  desj>otic  rule  and  ruthless  rapine,  and  this 

like  under  the  Ghoorka  Government  and  that  of  the  native 
chieftains.  From  the  effects  of  these  evils  they  are  but  now 
recovering.) 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  harems  of  the  rich  natives  of 
the  plains  have  for  ages  been  supplied  witli  females  from  the 
hills,  and  the  sale  of  these  for  the  worst  purposes  of  slavery, 
though  carried  on,  as  it  seems,  with  secrecy  and  caution, 
appears  to  continue.  This  custom  and  that  of  female  in- 
fanticide,* have  caused  a  great  numerical  disproportion  between 
the  sexes,  and  given  rise  to  the  system  of  polyandry,  which, 
though  spoken  of  by  the  people  with  disgust,  prevails  very 
extensively.  (It  is  interesting,  though  humiliating,  to  re- 
member that  a  similar  practice  prevailed  among  the  Ancient 
Britons.)  t  No  man  can  procure  a  wife  without  paying  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  father  ;  he  may,  however,  turn  her  awa>'  after 
marriage,  and  if  he  does  so  without  assigning  a  cause,  the 
purchase    money   is   returned    to    him    when    the   discarded 

pouse  has  obtained  a  new  husband.     Thus  woman  is  con- 

*  "  I  was  told,  but  U  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  assertion  is  void  of  truth, 
Ihat  thr  mothiT,  instigated  by  the  I'aiher,  officiates  as  the  priestess  in  the 
^tlnr^dful  .s.-icnHce,  and  closes  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  infant  with 
fiiwdting  Ihc  instant  it  is  bom." — Arcktr. 
t  Sec  Carsar,  "  Dc  licllo  Gallico,"  Ub.  v.,  cap.  14. 
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sidercd  as  much   an   article   of  traffic  as  any   commcrcul 

commodily. 

The  ties  of  caste  are  as  strong  in  the  Hills  as  in  the  Plaii 
while  the  mountaineers  are,  perhaps,  even   more  subject  to 
their  priests,  and  their  religious  customs  exhibit   the   mort 
complete  ignorance.     No  cultivator  would  think   of  puttii 
his  seed  into  the  ground  without  first  consulting  the  Hrahmi 
nor  would  any  one  commence  any  commercial  enterprise, 
begin  a  journey,  without  advice  and  encouragement  from 
spiritual  master.     No  ceremony  is  undertaken  without  a  pi 
pitiatory  sacrifice  to  some  divinity  ;   and  ever^-^  accident 
misfortune,   however   trivial,   is   ascribed   to   genii,   who 
believed  to  be  very  numerous,  and  to  each  of  whom  pcculis 
functions   are  attributed — some  presiding  over   rivers,  sor 
over  forests,  some  over  the  crops  ;  and  so  on.     Large  t^ocks 
goats  arc  kept  in  most  villages  for  sacrificial  purposes  ;  humJ 
sacrifices  were  formerly  not  infrequent,'  but  seem  to  ha* 
been  abolished  through  tlic  influence  of  tlie  British  Govi 
ment.     Still,  idols  appear  to  be  less  numerous  than  in 
Plains.     In  the  larger  villages  are  some  small  idols,  ordtnaril 
annexed  to  a  house;  and  now  and  then  in  the  midst  of 
village  a  pyramid  of  rough-hc\vTi  stones  may  be  found,  whi< 
serves  as  a  god  ;  but  the  people  generally  make  no  fui 
attempt  to  defend  the  adoration  of  these  than  by  saying, 
is  the  custom  of  the  country  " ;    though   the   more   lcam< 
employ  the  same  arguments  in  its  behalf  as  arc  used  in  tl 
Plains.     The  deity,  or  rather  the  person  of  the  Triad,  in 
repute  amongst  them  is  Muhadeo :   to  him  all   prayers 
offered,  and  at  his  shrine  all  victims  bleed.     Under  tlic  m 
of  Siva  he  is  known  as  "  The  Destroying  Power."    In  the 
fcrencc  shown  to  his  worship  may  be  detected  the  super^tit 
dread  common  to  all  mountaineers.     The  tridcr 

a  symbol  over  temples  dedicated  to  him  ;  and  if  c.^- .. 

to  deprecate  his  wrath  be  religion,  the  people  of  the  HU1# 
in  every  way  entitled  to  be  called  a  religious  people 
temples  are  well-built  edifices  of  stone,  wood,  and  slati 
plan  and  structure  are  evcr>*wherc  the  same,  but  varyint? 
with  the  population,  or  reputed  .sanctity,  oi  ' 
number  of  pilgrims  who  frequent  U.     At  H 

*  See  bote,  page  428. 
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temple,  dedicated  to  a  debi  or  goddess  ;  which  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  Sata  Yuga,  the  Golden  Age  !  •  Shrines  of  the 
highest  and  most  awful  sanctity  are  at  the  fountain  heads  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  and  on  the  summit  of  Kedar 
Nauth,  Kali,  the  goddess  of  blood,  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
up  her  residence  ;  there  are  also  natural  phenomena,  such  as 
burning  fountains  and  floating  islands,  which  appear  to  be 
objects  of  worship.  Idolatry  is  kept  up  by  the  aristocracy, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  priests.     The  majority  of 

ic  people  would  heartily  rejoice  if  the  images  they  are  taught 
\o  adore  were  destroyed. 

A  very  remarkable  practice  is  said  to  exist  in  the  hills 

towards  Thibet,  in  the  carrying  about,  periodically,  of  a  kind 

)f  veiled  litter  resembling  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  among 

jc  Jews  of  old,  and  in  the  procession  and  sacred  dance  by 
which  this  is  accompanied.!  It  cannot  fail  to  remind  the 
traveller  of  the  ceremony  described  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
(2  Sam.  vi.,  etc.);   or  of  the  opinion  entertained,  and  even 

IC  assertion  made,  by  some  that  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  still 
;xist  in  the  north  of  India,  especially  as  the  features  of  some 
of  the  people  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  Jewish 
countenance. 

In  Kanawar,  Brahminism  and  Buddhism  are  commingled.J 
The  temples  of  the  Lamas  contain,  besides  the  image  of 
Buddha,  a  cylinder  turning  on  an  iron  axis,  called  tlie  Manee, 

K»r  Prayer- Wheel.  The  wind  produced  by  the  turning  of  this 
irhecl  is  considered  to  be  holy,  and  to  have  tlie  power  of 
:leansing  from  sin  ;  the  oftener  it  is  turned,  the  more  sins  are 
brgiven.  In  travelling  in  Kanawar,  people  are  frequently 
met  carr>'ing  a  little  manee,  which  they  turn  while  walking. 
These  hand  manees  are  made  of  brass,  and  are  about  three 
inches  high  and  two  in  diameter.  The  manees  in  the  temples 
are  much  larger,  and  are  made  of  coloured  paper,  and  decorated 
with  pictures. 

The  present  age,  which  is  termed  the  Kali  Yuga,  is  said  to  ha\'e  com- 

lenerd  b.c.  3102,  and  is  to  continue  some  433,000  years;  the  Dwapam 

Tuga,  or  Brazen  v\ge,  lasted  double  llmt  limt:;  the  Tritu  Yuga,  or  Silver 

triple;  and  the  I-ata  Yuga,  quadruple.     ITic  temple  at  Hal,  Uiereforc, 

rould  h*z  3,000,000  years  old. 

t  An  account  of  these  '■  Arkitc  Ceremonies  in  tlic  Himalayas"  will  be 
)und  in  Goo^i  Wvrtfs  for  1866,  written  by  Mr.  W.  Simpson,  ao  eyewitness. 
J  See  Huifs  '•  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China." 
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When,  in  travelling  through  the  hilJs,  we  take  a  rapid  sun-ey 
of  the  stupendous  depths  below  and  heiglus  .ibove,  it  is  only 
here  and  there  that  a  village  forces  itself  upnn  our  notice,  by 
the  prominence  of  its  position  ;   the  rest  of  the   landscape 
appeal's  to  be  nothing  but  mountain  and  valley,  ridge  and 
precipice,  torrent  and  forest.     A  steady  contemplation  of  the 
scene,  however,  brings  out  village  after  village,  till  we  become 
amazed  at  the  change.     The  grand  outlines  arc  the  first  to 
seize  and  engage  the  mind  ;  and  only  the  painstaking  and  at- 
tentive obser\'cr  discovers  the  interesting  details  of  tlie  piciurt 
There  are  but  few  places,  however,  which  can  be   dignified 
with  the  name  of  towns ;  the  groups  of  human  habitations 
are,  from  natural  causes,  small,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
is,  of  course,  limited  by  the  quantity  of  food  they  are  able  to 
raise  in  the  vicinity.     The  site  of  a  village  high  up  in  the 
hills  depends  on  the  favourable  position  of  ground  for  agri- 
culture, and  facility  of  procuring  water  and  shelter  from  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather  :  a  southern  exposure  is  invariably 
courted.     The  houses  are  almost  all  of  one  shape — 5(]uare; 
and  at  a  distance  have  a  pleasant  aspect,  resembling  those  of 
Switzerland.     They  are  built  of  stone  and  limber,  and  co^•crcd 
with  slate.     The  roof  projects  sufficiently  to  allow  a  balcony 
to  be  covered  by  it  on  all  sides  of  the  house :  this  part  of 
the  mansion,  during  the  fine  weather,  is  a   lounging  place, 
whence  the  master  may  overlook  his  courtyard,  and  answ^ 
calls  without  the  trouble  of  descending  ;  and  may  have  bcco 
suggested  and  continued  in  use  by  the  condition  of  the  people 
when  at  the  mercy  of  their  Ghoorka  conquerors,  and  when  a 
good  strong  door  and  a  high  position  left  the  inhabitant  the 
power  of  doing  as  he  pleased.      The  lower  story  is,  in  afl 
cases,  allotted  to  the  cattle — the  yak  of  Thibet  and  the  black 
cattle  of  Hindostan,  with  a  kind  of  mule,  are  here  domesti- 
cated— and  whether  this  arrangement  arose  from  tile  gre»lcr 
security  thus  aflTorded  to  these  animals,  which  are  the  princifial 
source  of  sustenance  and  wealth  to  the  people,  or  from  the  wai« 
of  room  and  convenience  for  outhouses,  it  seems  thr  mort 
judicious  jx>ssiblc:  while  the  folks  aloft  have  the  bci  i** 

heal  from  il^c  "  creatures  "  below,  and  these,  oi^  thi;  •  .1, 

may  perhaps  be  made  happy  by  having  those  whi  r.- 

of  them  so  near  them.     One  door  in  tiic  bottom  «tory  ^' 
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inp-ess  and  ventilation.  A  ladder  inside  affords  access  to 
the  upper  rooms,  which  are  lighted  by  vcr>'  small  openings, 
to  prevent  unneces^^ary  draughts.  The  chiefs  and  headmen 
of  villages  have  perhaps  habitations  of  somewhat  larger  size 
than  their  neighbours,  but  nothing  to  constitute  a  material 
difference.  The  furniture  is  of  a  uniform  character.  Fires 
arc  only  used  in  chafing-dishes.  Every  house  has,  in  its 
southern  face,  pieces  of  wood  let  in  for  the  convenience  of 
bees:  at  the  bottom  of  each  piece  a  hole  is  cut  for  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  one  bee  at  ri  time :  the  bees  hive  on 
the  inside  of  the  wall ;  and  there  tlic  honey  and  comb  are 
affixed. 

The   Hill  people  arc  not  cleanly  in  their  persons;   they 

use  water  for  ablution  as  seldom  as  possible.     '*  I  asked  one 

man,"  says  a  traveller,  **  when  he  had  washed  himself  before  ; 

and,  in  the  most  straightfonvard  manner,  he  answered,  '  Six 

months  ago.'     'When  will  you  wash  again?'      His  answer 

indicated  the  same  distant  date,  and  his  skin  and  dress  stood 

H  before  me  as  convincing  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  his  words." 

HPovert>'  appears  a  general  characteristic*     The  dress  of  the 

Htnativcs  in  the  higher  hills  is  of  wool,  spun  and  woven  by 

"themselves;   it  is  of  coarse  texture,  but  strong  and   warm. 

Shoes  arc  made  of  horse  or  other  hide,  except  that  of  the 

cow :   the   latter   animal   being   held,   if  possible,   in    higher 

veneration  by  the  hiil-folk  than  by  the  people  of  the  plains. 

The    upper   part   (^^  the   shoe    is   of   strongly   woven    wool, 

nd  elastic 

The  inhabitants  of  these  mountains,  and  especially  the 
•omen,  are  sadly  afflicted  with  goitre,  which  is  attributed 
y  medical  men  to  their  use  of  snow  water ;  the  correctness 


*  The  province  or  Gurhwall  seems,  in  olden  time,  to  have  been  on  this 
m  for  many  years  exempted  from  tribute.  "  Akbar.  however,"  say& 
Kobcrl<»,  "not  willing  that  any  of  his  ncighyMiurs  should  escape, 
from  the  chief  an  account  of  ihc  revenues  cif  his  raji*,  and  a 
pihe  country.  The  rajali,  being  then  at  Court,  repaire«i  to  the 
the  following  day.  and,  in  obedience  to  the  imperial  command. 
Jtcscnled  a  true  but  nol  very  tempting  report  of  the  state  of  his  finances, 
land,  as  a  correct  reptescntative  of  the  chart  of  his  countr>*,  racctiuusly 
[Sntrodui-ed  a  lean  camel,  saying.  'This  is  a  faithlul  picture  of  the  icrritor)- 
t  T-'^'>5vS5:  up  and  down,  and  very  poor."  The  Emperor  limilcd  at  the 
of  the  device;  and  told  him  that  from  tlir  revenue  of  a  country 
1  itb  so  much  labour,  and  in  amount  so  small,  he  had  nothing  to 

tdcmand.' 
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of  this  opinion,  however,  may  be  doubted,  as  the  disease 
less  frequent  where  the  people  use  nothing  else,  and  whac] 
they  drink  that  from  springs  or  rivulcta  it  abounds. 
natives  regard  the  malady  as  a  punishment  from  Heaven.  \\ 
is  met  with  in  low  marshy  places,  rather  than  in  the  upUnd' 
villages.  The  comparative  exemption  of  the  men  may  be 
attributed^  in  some  degree,  to  their  using  a  more  generousj 
and  liberal  diet  than  the  women,  and  a  beverage  more  potcnt| 
than  water.  Like  the  Hindo4:)s  of  the  plains,  the  hill  people, 
bum  their  dead. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit  in  the  Himalaya.  The 
cultivation  is  of  two  sorts — upland  and  lowland,  dry  and 
wet.  The  wet  system  can  only  be  followed  in  the  low'cr' 
parts  of  the  valleys,  where  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  perfectly 
flat,  and  the  water  can  be  conducted  with  facility,  which  Uiva 
advantage  Nature  seldom  aflbrds  to  any  great  extent ;  the 
people,  however,  have  cut  the  sides  of  the  hills  into  terraces, 
and  thus  effected  what  she  has  denied  tiicm  ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  these  steps,  rising  in  succession,  and  coloured  by  the 
varied  hues  of  the  different  corns  peculiar  to  the  mountains, 
is  extremely  pleasing.  The  grains  arc  wheat  and  barlc)*, 
bhattoo.  chccna,  and  khoda.  The  bhattoo  is  of  two  kinds- 
one  a  golden  yellow,  the  other  a  deep  crimson  ;  and  in  their 
approach  to  maturity,  when  spread  in  patches  on  the  iidc 
of  a  hill,  they  present  an  appearance  of  singular  beauty. 
especially  when  their  rich  colours  are  contrasted  with  ihc 
brown  of  the  heather  and  the  dark  cold  green  «jf  the  pinca. 
The  crops  are  as  large  and  luxuriant  as  the  force  of  beat  and 
moisture,  the  sun  and  a  rich  soil,  can  produce.  Rice  ami 
sugar  arc  also  cultivated,  and  thrive  well.  Khub<irb  grows  in 
profusion,  and  was,  if  it  Is  not  still,  an  article  of  large  export 
to  the  plains  ;  that  sold  under  the  name  of  R$issian  appear* 
to  be  obtained  from  Tartary  and  Thibet. 

The  manufacture  of  Iron  is  carried  on  by  the  Hill  roen, 
but  in  a  very  rude  and  primitive  vvay.     The   :'  " 
ore,  and  the  iron  produced  '  even  after  so  unsk 
is  said  to  be  good. 

The    domestic    animals — 1.      '  '  "o* 

mentioned    arc  cows,  goats,  he 

villages.    We  have  already  noticed  the  abundance  of  6sh  in  the 
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IS  of  the  Himalaya.  These  arc  taken  in  a  peculiar 
by  the  rod  and  h'ne,  and  also  by  depositing  in  the 
stream  a  vegetable  substance  of  intoxicating  properties,  which 
renders  them  unable  to  maintain  their  equilibrium,  and  brings 
them  to  the  surface,  when  they  are  easily  caught  by  the  hand. 
Honey  is  an  article  of  food  all  o\'Cr  the  Hills  ;  and  it  is  only 
lecessary  to  make  a  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  bees 
luring  winter  to  insure  a  large  quantity  of  this  rich  and  luxu- 
rious production  to  everj'  house.  The  natives,  however,  take 
no  pains  in  the  collection  of  the  honey,  though  its  quality  is  so 

Kxccllent.  The  bees  hive  on  the  bare  walls,  and  there  fix  the 
Dmb,  which  is  from  time  to  time  cut  off,  as  required.  The 
isits  of  bears  to  the  villages  in  quest  of  the  honey  arc  frequent ; 
nd  it  is  said  that  they  do  not  scruple  to  attack  the  houses  in 
J  which  the  hives  arc  placed  for  security.  The  bees  inhabit  also 
^|ttic  hollows  of  trees  ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  are  often 
^^hcated  of  their  sweets  by  the  monkeys,  which  exist  in  pro- 

Idigious  numbers,  and  arc  very  injurious  to  cultivation. 
I  There  appear  to  be  neither  books,  teachers,  nor  schools 
imong  the  natives,  except  such  as  have  been  introduced  by 
Dur  Missionaries.  To  these  wc  may  by-and-by  have  occasion 
to  advert  The  Rainy  Season  has  passed  :  let  us  take  an 
excursion. 
I  The  sun   shines   brightly   forth,   illumining  the  dark  and 

shadowy  forests,  and  giving  to  the  snow-capped  mountains  a 
dazzling  brilliancy;  the  birds  sing  sweetly,  and  the  monkeys 
leap  merrily  in  the  green  and   bowery  shades  ;  the   hills  are 
clad  in  verdure  of  the  brightest  hue  ;   butterflies  of   many 
varieties — and  European,  African,  and  Malayan  species,  many 
I      of  gorgeous  hue,  are  to  be  met  with  in  these  ranges— skim 
Bthe  air;  numbers  of  our  fair  sisters  and   fellow-countrymen 
"arc  abroad  ;  and  even  the  swarthy  features  of  the  gaitcred 
hill-folk  are  lit  up  by  the  gluw  of  pleasurable  excitement. 
Simla  is  said  to  be  the  best  starting  point  for  the  inner 
imalaya  and  Thibet,  and  there  arc  numerous  routes  hence 
various  places. 

The  Stations  wc  have  visited  are  not  our  only  seltlemcnt.-v 

these  mountains.     Yonder  is  Jutog,  to  which  the  Nusscercc 

(atlaJion  was  removed  from  Subalhoo  when  the  latter  place 

fiul  KussowUe  were  fixed  upon  as  quarters  for  European 
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troops.  The  fierce  and  warlike  Ghoorkas,  whose  name  is  so 
sugi;estive  of  forts  and  stockades,  are  now,  as  we  have  seen, 
numbered  among  our  own  soldiery.  "  li  is  a  pity,"  says 
Captain  Bellcw,  "we  have  not  more  of  these  indomitable  little 
heroes  in  our  native  army.  They  strongly  attach  themselves 
to  European  officers,  and  like  our  service." 

Mussoorie  is  a  large  settlement,  in  which  the  houses — though 
at  an  elevation  ranging  from  6400  to  7200  feet — He,  for  the 
most  part,  closer  together  than  at  Simla ;  while  the  steeps 
around  are  so  very  perpendicular  in  many  places  that  we  are 
told  a  person  of  the  strongest  nerve  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  look  over  the  edge  of  the  narrow  footpath  into  the  khud— 
the  depth  below — without  a  shudder  of  instinctive  dread. 
Yet  this  place  seems  to  have  its  attractions.  Its  increase 
has  been  most  rapid,  and  it  appears  to  be  now  entitled  to 
the  name  of  an  English  town.  It  possesses,  we  believe,  a 
Corporation,  a  Church,*  a  Bank,  a  Club-house,  a  Newspaper 
—  The  Hills — and  a  Botanical  Nursery.f  The  Corporation, 
among  other  powers  with  which  it  has  been  invested,  has,  it 
seems,  a  right  to  tax  the  owners  of  landed  property  within 
its  jurisdiction  as  much  as  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
same  for  the  benefit  of  the  Station.  But  the  most  famous 
institution  of  Mussoorie  is  its  School-  Till  of  late,  Euro- 
peans residing  in  India  who  had  any  regard  for  the  welfaie- 
of  their  children,  were  accustomed  to  send  them  "  Home"  for 
education ;  for  there  were  few  professional  English  tutors 
in  the  land — and  most  of  these  were  in  the  ser\'ice  of  Govern- 
ment, white  a  good  private  teacher  was  scarce  indeed.  But 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  School  in  the  mountains  suggested 
itself  to  a  Mr.  Mackinnon,  a  well-educated,  active,  and  cnicf- 
prising  man,  who,  after  due  consideration,  resolved  on  carryfaig 

•  The  first  English  church  in  India  built  after  the  fashion  of  ah  Engltth 
parish  church.     The  foundation  was  laid  by  Dtshop  Wilson,  on  May  I4lh. 

1836. 

T"The  nursery  which  I  established  at  Mussoorir*.  in  i*ir  Himal.nn*  at 
6500  feet  elevation,  is  very  convenient  for  ^' 
plants.      Mussoorie  has  a  minimum  of  onl' 

of  Fahrenheit;  showing  that  the  sun  nSi'trv  i-   >:  i;u- 

bouring  plains.      The  mcin  lemiirrntnr^    •-     '-.  '— 

montlis  of  JaDuarj'  42*.     Kebruar- 
June  (31^  \  July  if)" ;  Augiisl  66*=;  : 

50";  December  45'.  The  season  tor  >:ii!t>ViilJC'fi  lU  IIjl  Muiiuuiir  u  Uuii: 
March  to  October."— Dr.  Koyu:. 
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\X  out     His  plans  were  encouraged,  his  Academy  is  now  well 

^established  ;   and  it  has  acquired  such  celebrity  that  pupils 

it    from   all    parts  of   India.      The   genial   and 

exercises    of   the    north   are    practised   in   the 

and  while  the  folks   of  the  plains  arc  frying 

and   frizzling,  their  boys  arc  sporting  over   their  heads  on 

the  ice ! 

The  success  of  the  Mussooric  Academy   has   led   to  the 

[establishment  of  other  schools ;  and  now,  instead  of  parents 

being  obliged,  as   heretofore,  to  send  their  children   twelve 

thousand  miles  away,  by  a  long  and  dangerous  sea  passage, 

I  to  be  brought  up,  they  may  place  them  at  institutions  within 
a  few  days'  journey  from  the  plains,  where  they  may  enjoy 
a  delightful  and  invigorating  climate,  and  have  the  privilege  of 
ii  good  education  at  a  third  of  the  cost.  Mr.  VVybrow  was  told, 
in  going  up  the  hill  to  Landour,  that  so  great  was  the  height 
and  so  pure  the  air  of  that  place,  that  he  could  sef  Calcutta  in 
the  distance  !  He  remarks,  in  reference  to  young  folks  brought 
up  there :  "  The  beauty  of  the  English  children  I  saw  upon 
the  hilLs  perfectly  arrested  my  attention.  I  have  never  in 
England  seen  complexions  so  exceedingly  lovely,  and  seldom 
have  observed  children  so  uniformly  strong  and  healthy.  I 
^H  had  come  rapidly  from  the  plains,  and  had  fully  in  my  recol- 
^P  lection  the  pale  faces  and  sickly  looks  of  the  little  ones  I 
'       had  sesen  in  almost  every  house  during  my  journey."* 


I 
* 


*  "  So  wonderfully  saluhrioiiH  is  the  climate  in  all  cases  of  n  dis- 
organised 9>*stem,  that  1  havt*  known  instances  without  number  wherein 
men  have  airivctl  frum  the  plains  apparently  upon  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave,  almost  without  signs  of  animation,  hie  being  reduced  to  its  last 
nicker  in  the  belief  nf  all,  and  of  the  unfortunate  himself,  who  suffers 
himsell  to  be  carried  up  the  motmtain,  under  a  full  conviction  that  his 
days  have  cunic  to  their  close,  beyond  the  aid  of  medical  skill  or  of  the 
mo#t  healthful  of  climates ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season,  or  in  a  very  few 
months.  1  have  seen  these  men  walking  or  riding  about,  in  all  the  enjoy- 
ment of  comparative  health  and  vigour." — fiacom, 

Mr.  Vrail,  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Calaitta.  observes.  "If  we  had 
men  to  spare,  or  if  more  mtfn  came  out  from  our  beloved  country*,  it  would 
be  a  most  admirable  plan  to  establish  a  mission  near  Sfecnuggur,  and 
make  this  also  a  sanatorium  for  sick  missicnanes.  To  plaitt  a  sanatorium 
alone  would  be  too  expensive ;  but  a  mission  which  would  he  working 
efTcctively  might  easily  be  $o  planned  as  to  iitTord  accoounodation  to  sick 

miB-""""  -^     ■'  '"f-sralively  trifling  additional  erpeuse.    But  till  we 

h(t\  ■  what  can  Ixr  done  ''     Let  us  all  use  what  influence 

vrc   .  _      I  __     1:3  in  England  to  bring  more  out,  and  thcD  wc  may 

put  our  plans  luto  execution." 
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A  few  miles  down  the   Khttd^   on   the   south-east  of  tl 
Landour  Hill,  are  chalybeate  springs  and  sulphur  baths, 
sort  of  flexible  stone  is  said  to  be  fouiu!  here,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  German  lithographic   siono   and   hanlerw   ..rr 
exposure  to  the  air. 

In  the  neij^hbourhood  of  Mussoorie  lies  the  beautiful  \'aii 
of  Dcyrah  Dhoon/  where  firs  and  cedars,  man^o  trees  an( 
willows,  grow  side  by  side;  and  the  oak,  the  horse-chcstnutj 
and  the  cherry  are  conripanions  of  the  banana  and  the  plantain. 
The  dog  rose  and  raspberry  abound  near  the  rivers  ;  and  the 
lemon  and  mulberry  are  found  in  the  jungles.  Indeed,  c\*er>' 
English  plant  grows  luxuriantly  ;  and  the  gardens  in  March, 
April,  and  May  exhibit  a  splendid  show  of  our  native  flovrers.^ 
On  the  lower  hills  are  the  ebony  and  the  kucker.  with  firs  o( 
colossal  size.t  while  hemp  evcrynvhcre  gnmts  wild.  Oats  and 
barley  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  there  are  large  plantations 
of  sugar-cane ;  yet  much  rich  land  is  lying  waste  in  this  vsUlcy. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  are  covered  with  forc^^t 
and  grass  jungle,  intersected  by  rivulets  and  old  canals  cut 

*  It  was  here  that  Dost  Maliommed,  ex-Ameer  of  A^ianistaa.  was 

located,  while  a  State  prisoner 

t  A  Government  School  of  Forestry  has  since  our  visit  been  estabUcbcd 
at  Dcyrah  Dhoon.  Wc  read  (May  1893);  •'  The  Imperial  Forest  Schiiolat 
Dehra  Dun  seems  to  be  exercising  a  remarkably  wlvulcsoine  inlluence  on 
the  native  students  who  attend  its  classes.  Addressing  the  studetits  «l 
the  recent  annual  distribution  of  certiticates  and  prizes.  Sir  K.  C  Buck, 
secretary  to  the  Govcmment  of  India  in  the  Revenue  and  A^^cidliird 
Department,  said  that  the  school  had  heeu  a  signal  surcess  In  the  widest 
sense.  The  stnHrnt  who  passed  through  a  technical  •-'■'- 
fitted  only  for  the  technical  profession  which  he  was  tan. 
school.     Bill  the  r>ehra  school  teacliinR  was  of  such  ..  im  i,:> 

character  that  he  beUevcd  its  sludciiis— that  is,  the  student  ^i?d 

out  of  it  successfully— won  Id  be  more  fit  for  any  kind  .1'  • 
originality  and  practical  treatment  th^n  the  students  o\ 
lege  in  India.     \X  was  the  only  important  edncutional 
the  student  was  taught  more  in  the  Held  and  in  the  n  itir 

lecttire  room  :  in  fact,  in  which  he  was  taught  hmr  \n  <  '  to 

draw  coiiclusiuns  from  obser\"auon.  The  c<i 
only  signal  instances  whicli  had,  to  his  kiv 
research  leadinj;  to  positjnn  and  useful  results  I 
of  Imlia,  had  fctren  thos«*  m  which  ."snrh  iv^tali 
students  of  the  Debra  School.  O  ' 
liad  been  ohiifzed   to  rlosr   appr^  1 

I' —    "----11^^   native?  of  In-u,!    ■ 

It  i\-a3  nut  that  nativ 

'-  -■     -  V  .|.:. ;.ons  ;  it  was  that  tht  (-..>.,   ,., , 

and  had  not  lieen  brought  out  by  a  training  in  habi«  of  c<> 
A'rt/*rr 
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through  land  which  appears  to  have  been  centuries  ago  under 
cultivation.  The  elephant  and  tiger  abound  ;  and  with  wild 
hogs,  and  deer  of  various  species— some  of  which  are  fourteen 
hands  high — invite  the  adventurous  sportsman. 

And  here  wc  may  mention  some  of  the  numerous  birds  of 

I  the  Himalaya  besides  those  wc  liavc  already  named  (and  of 
which  the  pheasant  tribes  arc  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
remarkable).      Among  these  arc  the  fine   Himalayan  snow- 
cock, — the  red-headed  trogon,  the  large  crested   black   and 
white  kingfisher,  the  great  and  other  hornbills,  the  blue-necked 
bee-cater,  the  charming  yellow-throated  and  other  broadbills, 
the  lovely  bUie-chal  (common  at   Simla),  the  honey-suckers 
|of  various  species,  the  large  and  splendid  minivct,  the  sapphire- 
leaded  and  other  fly-catchers^  the  flame-fronted  and  other 
(flower- peckers,  the  crested  goshawk,  the  royal  falcon  (highly 
>rizcd  for  hawking),  the  large  spider-hunter,  the  kokla  green 
tnd  other  pigeons,  the  great  barbet  ("calling  plaintively  hoo, 
',  /too),  and  others  of  that  species  ;  the  Himalayan,  small  and 
tther  cuckoos,  the  Himalayan  crossbill,  the  Himalayan  sky- 
lark, the  laughing  thrush  •  of  many  species,  the  blue-throated 
I  and  large-bellied  redbreast,  the  various  species  of  woodpecker, 
the  nuthatch,  the  Himalayan  tree-creeper,  the  woodchat,  the 
finches,  tlie  jays,   the    tree-warblers,  the   magpies,  choughs, 
babblers,  and  wc  may  add,  the  common  buzzards,  the  crested 
black  kite,  and  the  Himalayan  wood  and  other  owls. 

The  road  from  Mussooric  to  Almorah  is  magnificent  in  the 
extreme.     The  stupendous  rocks  towering  on  high,  the  giddy 
icptivs  below,  the  forests  of  magnificent  and  stately  pines  and 
iks.  and  cochinars,  and  all-surpassing  rhododcndra,  with  the 
tema!  snow,  in  all  its  variety  of  hue  and  shade  and  abrupt 
lutlinc — give  a  combination  of   the   sublime   and   beautiful 
:ldom  to  be  enjoyed   in  nature.      The  view  of  the  snowy 
mgc  is  here  finer  than  at  Landour.     But  every  valley  has 
spirit  and  every  hill  its  demon  ;  and  the  heaven-aspiring 
pinnacles  of  snow  arc   the  temples  of  gods   of  terror   and 

T!;      '      '  (.Ifs  in  Iarg»i  flocks  of  twenty  or  more,  every  now  and 

len  '  >»  a  chums  of  rooi-t  discordant  laughter,  quite  surlling 

fii-->t.  .ui.i  -.1'  ..LJitng  and  chattering  for  some  time.  Of  tlie  GarruUuc 
>ecirs  it  is  suid  by  Jordan,  "  I  was  absolut«.'ly  startled  by  a  lurgi:  troop  of 
icm,  twenty  or  thirty  ni  least,  suddenly  breaking  out  into  a  most  extra- 
rdjnary  cackling,  chattering,  (:ro\N'Jng  chorus." 
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vengeance,  who  must  be  appeased  and  pacified.  Ainu 
is  an  ancient  native  city.*  captured  by  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls  in 
l8i5»  and  visited  by  Bishop  Hebcr  in  his  travels  ;  t  il  is  our 
principal  military  Hill  Station.  A  beautiful  i^rcy  porphyritic 
granite  is  found  close  to  the  cantonments,  which  would  fuinbh 
ornamental  pillars  or  slabs  of  any  required  dtmcnsion< 

Three  marches  from  Almorah,  towards  tlic  foot  of  the  iuUa, 
is  Nynec  Tal,  which  is  situated  in  a  hollow  of  tlie  mountains, 
and  shut  in  on  the  north  and  south  by  loft)*  ridges  that  ter- 
minate in  the  west  in  a  narrow  winding  pass  leading  to  the 
plains  ;  eastward,  however,  the  prospect  extends  many  miles 
over  the  neighbouring  flat  and  ele\'aled  country.  In  the 
centre  of  this  delightful  retreat  lies  a  lake  of  considerable 
size,  one  of  the  very  few  in  the  Himalaya ;  this  forms  the 
chief  attraction  of  Nynec  Tal,  the  vicinity  of  which  abounds  i 
with  tigers,  bears,  and  other  disagreeable  neighbours,  and 
which  docs  not  afiford  sufficient  table-land  to  form  a  Station 
of  any  importance,  though  a  charming  hermitage  during  the 
hot  winds.1 

*  >' Altnorali  has  been  inhubited  for  about  tJiree  hundred  years,  and  was] 
the  seat  of  the  Chund  dynasty  of  Kumaon  Rajahs  during  that   period.^ 
Tlieir  former  capital  was  Chumpawut,  otherwise  named  Kj'       V     ■  »<», 
but  that  plact^  was  abaudoued  as  not  sufhciently  central.     .\ 
fore,  differs  from  all  the  other  hill  stations  ,  the  latter  haviriK  i-t-  ■•  ?<  « 
within  the  last  twenty  years  as  sanatnriti  on  (he  tops  of  high  mnu 
among  forests  and  crags,  as  most  suitable  for  the  renovation  of  Ihr 
pean  constitution;  and  the  former  haxing  been  retained  as  the  hcmi 
of  cwiX  government,  the  chief  mihtarj-  post,  and  the  main  emporii 
trade    in  tlie   newly  acquired   pKA'ifice  of  Kumaon.  after  the   bat 
Almorah  in  1815.  which  effected  its  acquisition  from  the  Goorkhalu 
—  Wantinings  in  the  Himahya  f  r844). 

+  There  is  an  Asylum  for  Lepers  at  Almorah,  which  was  foniuSed  by  St 
Henry  Kamsay  about  1:^38,  thoui^h  il  was  not  litl  \%\<^  that  a  pcrxiuu>ezdj 
home  for  them  «;ia  established  there.     For  a  l^ng  ttme  Sir  H^-nrv  ^ftrei  ' 
the  expenses.    The  cxtf-ut  to  which  it  was  thi>M,. 
for  the  lepers  appears  from  the  statement  that  "  t: 

been  erected  on  terraces  levelled  nn  the  hillside,  im  Is 

llic  other,  and  on  each  terrao-  there  are  separate  b-n  inaJI 

houses,  each  house  to  accommodate  tv  - •':.    Oi  n  ■ 

terrace  was  set  apart  for  the  m;u(ied  1  two  upi  >. 

the  single  women  and  the  two  Irmrr  ">•  " 

barracks  of  five  houses  each,  on  each  " 

the  upper  ami  t'i\M.r  tvrr.n  cs  lli'  rt'  i^  > 

Tnily  a  sad  <  ic  wouiu  appear  ihM 

arc  nndcr  tfi-  m  rv 

\  It  may  l*c  re. 
on  Scptembci  2211 
lives. 
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Other  places  there  arc  in  the  Hills  to  which  visitors  resort. 
Exferywhere  t/tt  do^^  man's  companion^  follows  his  master. 
But  we  have  no  time  to  see  more.  VVc  may  mention 
Pcurah,  however,  which  Captain  Bellcw  tells  us  consists  of  a 
few  houses  on  a  terrace  occupying  a  brow  of  a  mountain,  and 
commanding  a  noble  view  of  the  ridge  on  which  Almorah 
stands,  and  the  l>ackground  of  snowy  elevations.  **  Never," 
observes  he,  "  shall  I  forget  the  first  sunrise  and  sunset  at 
Peurah,  the  coucker  and  reveille  of  those  Titans  of  earth,  the 
Himalayan  peaks — how  their  vast  forms  melted  away  in  the 
sombre  tints  of  eve,  and  with  what  roseate  hues,  and  in  what 
beauteous  lights,  the  morning  again  revealed  them  to  my 
sight.  As  the  dawn  approached,  the  tips  of  the  snowy  peaks 
were  suffused  with  a  delicate,  luminous,  and  roseate  tint, 
which  gave  them — their  connection  with  earth  being  imper- 
ceptible, or  but  dimly  visible — the  appearance  of  a  row  of 
Chinese  lamps  suspended  high  along  the  horizon.  Then, 
as  the  morning  light  became  more  confirmed,  the  giant 
forms  of  Jumootrie,  Gungoolrie,  and  other  peaks  slowly 
emerged,  dyed  with  the  reflected  blushes  of  the  reddening 
cast,  whilst  some  of  the  ranges  immediately  below  the  snowy 
chain  appeared  of  the  darkest  blue ;  and  others  nearer  to  us 
tipped  with  gold,  and  jast  catching  the  oblique  rays  of  the 
rising  luminary,  started  forth  from  this,  dark  background  in 
bold  and  splendid  relief.  Seen  either  in  calm,  in  sunshine,  or 
in  storm,  at  the  evening  hour  or  in  the  morning  light,  these 
magnificent  Alps  of  the  East — before  which,  however,  their 
European  brethren  must  hide  their  diminished  heads — always 
present  a  different  picture."  We  doubt  not  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  the  Stations  will  become  yet  more  numerous. 
To  breathe  the  mountain  air  after  perspiring  in  the  plains  is 
a  treat  few  who  have  the  means  and  the  opportunity  will  not 
enjoy;  to  say  nothing  of  recovering  appetite,  and  digestion, 
and  spirits.  Indeed,  so  eager  have  people  been  to  come  up 
hither,  that  many  have  met  their  death  b^'  passing  at  un- 
favourable times  through  the  wilderness  which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  tlie  hills  leading  to  Nynee  Tal,  Almorah,  and  Landour. 

The  moUTdain  bridges  we  here  and  there  fall  in  with  deserve 
a  moment's  attention.  They  arc  sometimes  formed  by  trees 
laid  across  the  water,  having  a  platform  for  the  convenience 


of 

thelMSMnb  on  the 
The  mode  of  ooQStmttkm  is 
of  (avonnblc  positiotis  on  one  skSc,  or  Ivtfa  sides  of  the  imf; 
and,  where  none  pnEsent  tlmimUtJ^  a  strong  stone  wall  is 
buQt ;  on  this  is  laid  a  l^rgc  beam  paraUd  vrth  the  water  to 
support  others,  one  end  of  each  of  wfaidi  ^avjeils  £ftr  over* 
while  the  opposite  is  firmly  embedded  in  dx  eaxdi.  and  hx$ 
large  blocks  of  stone  heaped  on  it,  to  give  the  work  greater 
sectxrity.  The  same  plan  being  adopted  on  the  other  sde, 
lof^  trees  are  laid  on  the  projecting  points^  pUnks  mSed 
acrocB  for  a  platform,  railings  put  up,  and— the  bridge  is 
complete !  The  rooat  material  part  of  the  work  is  the  fixing 
the  embedded  ends  of  the  timber  so  as  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  trees ;  but  this  is  so  a*cU  understood  by  the  faiU-peopIc 
that  accidents  seldom  occur  from  ill  constrtMrtion.  The  sacri- 
fice of  a  couple  of  hill  sheep  is  made  to  propitiate  the  gods  ol 
the  stream,  and  the  heads  of  the  animals  arc  stuck  on  a  pole 
at  each  end. 

In  some  cases,  howo'cr,  these  structures  arc  made  of  better 
materials.  "  Suspension-bridges  formed  of  grass-ropes — the 
simple,  useful,  and  elegant  invention  of  the     i  '  ::  tainecfs 

of  the  Himalaya — are  of  considerable  an,  ,v  Miss 

Roberts,  "  in  the  provinces  where  they  are  found.  They  air 
said  to  have  given  the  original  hint  to  the  chain-bndgcs  of 
Kuropc,  and  to  those  which  Mr.  Shakespeare  has  constructed 
so  much  to  the  public  advantage  in  India."  The  bridge  of 
Teree  affords  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  its  class:  the 
adjacent  scenery,  and  the  rocky  rampart  on  either  side  the 
river,  adding  considerably  to  its  picturesque  effect  The  ropes 
of  this  bridge  arc  made  from  the  long  coarse  grass  which 
grows  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  ;  each  is  about  the  .hizc  of  K 
small  hawser,  .-md  formed  with  three  strands  ;  they  are  obltged 
to  be  renewed  constantly,  and,  even  when  in  the  best  condition. 
the  pasjiage  across  Ls  rather  a  nervous  undertaking.  In  some 
of  the  hill-districts,  where  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
country  iirc  not  so  great,  the  bridge  ts  su^tpendcd  from 
scaffolds  erected  on  both  banks  of  the  stream  ;  overr  tht^<r 
arc  stretched  ropes  of  great  thickncs*,  to  afford  *,. 
a  support  for  the  flooring,  if  Ji  may  be  so  calUxl,  wmm  r 
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formed  of  a  ladder  wattled  with  twigs  and  branches  of  trees, 
and  attached  to  the  balustrade  by  pendent  ropes.  The  main 
ropes  are  extremely  alack  ;  and,  where  the  banks  arc  not  very 
high,  the  centre  of  the  bridge  is  within  a  foot  of  the  water 

Major  Archer  mentions  another  mode  of  transit — Xhcj/iooia. 
*  Jbooliis  arc  ropes  tightened  across  a  stream,  and  fastened  to 
two  strong  posts  ;  a  '  traveller '  of  wood  is  put  over  eight 
Topcs,  and  the  passenger  sits  in  a  kind  of  sling  ;  a  small  line 
at  either  side  pulls  the  tourist  backwards  and  forwards.     The 

epth  to  the  water,  which  is  rushing  with  great  velocity,  and 
boiling  with  foam,  would  deprive  any  living  thing  of  a  hope 

f  escape  should  a  fall  chance  to  happen." 
The  gh&ont^  or  mountain  pony,  is  a  rough  little  beast,  but 

ure-footcd,  and  carries  his  rider  in  safety  along  the  very  edge 

f  the  precipices. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hills,  in  a  different  direction  from  that 

y  which  we  ascended,  lies  Saharunpore,  another  monkey  to'ivn* 

here  there  is  a  famous  botanical  gardcn.t 

•  •'TlicCosseins  of  Saliarunporc  have  taken  under  their  protection  and 

)ecit1iBr  fosterage  an  innumerable  swarm  of  monkeys,  Datives  of  the  place, 

horn  thry  have  tutored  into  something  Ukc  discipline.     At  noon  daily  the 

FoftiriatKig  gossein  rin^s  a  bell,  and  in  an  instant  all  the  monkeys  within 

hearing  nssemble  before  the  temple,  xvherc  they  continue  M^Mking  to  and 

fro,  wr^ingliiig,  chattering,  and  playing  all  kinds  of  antics,  until  the  priest 

lakes  his  appearance  with  an  earthen  pot  full  of  pulse  and  com.     The 

rcilemi-nl   now  increases ;  the  whole  herd,  erect  upon  their  hind  l^s, 

iquerzin^',  pu.shing,  and  jockc>"ing  one  another,  to  get  closer  to  the  gossein. 

\Tv  still  careful  not  tovcuture  beyond  the  limits  marked  out  for  them ;  for  if 

itivhaiHf*  one  of  them  should  so  far  forget  himself,  he  is  Hogged  and  seni 

nut  hi<!  business.     The  gossein  then  scatters  the  food  among  them,  and 

ecramhle  ensiie^s  which  liattlcs  all  description.     The  screams  and  sf|Ueaks 

md  growl??  an-  changed  lo  blou  5  and  biles  ;  every  hand  is  busily  employed. 

■tivren  the  inter\'al5  of  fighting,  in  stuffing  the  pouches  with  grain,  for  no 

Ime  i«  givrn  for  mastication.     In  an  incredibly  short  space  the  whole  is 

)bblcd  up,  and  the  animals  disperse  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  unless  it  be 

holiday  or  a  feast,  in  which  case  fruit  is  5cr\'ed  out  lo  them.'" — Hacon. 

t  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by   Dr.  Knyle  to  the 

Secrcl«r\'  of  the  Cnurt  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  will  prove 

itercstinglo  our  read<'rs  in  connection  with  the  botany  of  India: — 

"Thr   southern  provinces  of   India,    including   Bengal  and   the    lower 

»roviticrs.  with  much  o!  the  peninsula,  being  of  a  tropical  nature  and  climate, 

filh  little  cold  ivealher,  are  chiefly  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plants, 

rhethci  anniuil  or  perenni.1I,  of  the  mtertropical  islands  and  uf  America 

"frica.     As  the  tropica,  like  the  r;iiny  season,  howc^-r-r,  extends  all 

idia,  the  peculiarities  of  n  tropical  climate— heal  and  miitsiure.  with 

fdemble  nnifonnity  of  both — prevail  over  a  great  extent  of  territory  for 

few  months  in  the  year;  and  therefore  in  the  most  northern  part^i  wc 

ivc  the  cultivation  of  rice,  sorghum.  Indian  corn,  and  oiher  tropical  grains, 

Uie  very  same  fields  where,  in  the  cold  winter  months,  we  have  wheal 
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Kot^^hur,  about  forty  miles  from  Simla,  is  one  of  the  stati 
of  the  Church  Missionar>'  Society,  which  commenced  its  work 
there  about  1843.     "The  Mis*iion  Hou^^e,"  writes  one,  "U 
our  left     Between  it  and  the  schoolmaster's  residence  on 
right  is  the  School.     Here  is  an  oak,  there  a  fir,  and 
an  orchard  of  apple  trees.     What  associations  do  these 
features  of  the  scene  revive ! 

"  The  Missionary  is  absent  from  home,  but  the  dchoolmasti 
kindly  offers  to  conduct  us  overlhe  establishment  It  prescnl 
an  interesting  appearance.      Some  fivc-and-twcnty  boy: 

and  barley,  with  peas  and  beans.    This  double  climate  and  double  cuttnrr  I 
is  necessary  to  notice,  in  order  ti(  have  a  complete  new  of  the  nature  of  I 
counny  and  climate  of  North  India.     The  mean  trmperaturc  of  the  y^t  1 
Sahamnport^  in  30°  of  north  latitude,  is  about  73" ;  and  of  the  moi 
January  52^.  Februarj'  55^  March  67',  April  78"^,  May  85',  June 
85**,  August  S3'',  September  79"^,  October  74,',  Xovcmbef  64"^   ' ' — 
From  the   middle  of  April  the  various  useful  and  oman 
European  climates  maybe  succesisfutly  niltivatrd.     Thi-  nu     ... 
perature  in  January  is  25°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  maximum    105*'  in 
Bclivccn  the  Sidiarunporc  garden  and  the  Mnssoorie  nurs<  r. .  Rfr 
distant,  a  complete  year  of  moderate  climate  may  be  ' 
germination  of  seeds  of  temperate  climates  :  at  Saharunpx; 
64°.  December  55',  January  52^  February  SS*",  and  March  67    ,  m  Mu 
in  April  59*.  May  66^  June  67^  July  67°.  August  66°.  September 
October  5/-. 

"  The  climate  having  proved  favourable,  little  difficulty  will  be  cxperieoced 
with  the  soil  or  with  irrigation,  as  far  as  the  ejcperiments  are  cunccmed. 
The  subseciucnt  distribution  of  plants  which  have  succeeded  in  the  depdt 
gardens  must,  of  course,  be  determined  by  various  circumstaaces;  bnt  titc 
hrst  should  only  be  sent  to  tavourable  locahttes.  as  failiuv  is  apt  to  dis- 

cnuragc  further  attempts.     The  next  subject  of  attention,  a*'-^  *" '■ic 

precedinjt  ubservations  are  only  prcparatr.ry.  is  the  kiiui  s| 

suited  to  the  northern  parts  of  India  and  the  l-limahisn   m 

we  must  be  guided  not  <^>nly  b>'  the  nature  ul  the  pl.ni  ,  -..  * 

vicissitudes  o!  temperature,  but  also  their  usefulness,  tiiv.r  . 

nial  nature,  and,  in  noting  the  chmate  into  which  we  ui  [( 

tlirm.  take  care  to  compare  it  with  that  from  which  they  .. 

doced.    The  plants  |n  |>e  iniroduc<:dmay  be  considered  with  respect  1 

usefulness  nr  to  their  titness  for  difiercnt  kinds  of  chmate.     In  thf 

case,  we  should  atranKt:  them  under  the  head^  otfo«  <l 

or  fudd'T  for  tlicir  ciiltle,  such  as  are  likely  (o  tx 

ordinarj'  arts  of  life,  or  those  which  may  afford  ■ 

articirs  of  rommcrce.     Merely  oniamental  plant 

nor  those  ii.'markabl«  f      "  ^   ,-    -     >    ,.< 

intlmenii-ht**  t".'  niaiiy  r 

[il,,...     r.    ",-,-cjisarily  it... ,.  l-.,  ..,.vj  •.■.,> 

tr  iippear  to  many  as  not  incln  ■] 


till  r-  :r~lr 
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their  lessons  in  the  Males'  School  :  the  first  class  learning 
nglish  ;  the  others  geojjraphy,  arithmetic,  and  historj%  in  the 
vernacular.  There  arc  three  other  such  schools  in  the  district, 
but  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  very  irregular,  and  on  the 
average  little  above  half  the  number  on  the  books  arc  ever  to 
found  at  their  tasks. 


at  is  medicinal  plants.  I  cultivated  many  articles  which  were  pronounced, 
after  trial  in  ihc  General  Hospital  at  Calcutta,  to  be  of  the  best  qualit)-. 
Dr.  Falconer,  tlie  present  able  superintenjcnt  of  the  Saharunpore  Botanic 
Gardens,  vrntes  me  that  extracts  oi  henbane,  which  I  Krst  cultivated  and 
manufactured,  still  continue  to  be  supplied  from  the  Saharunpore  garden 
to  chc  hospital  dep&ts.  In  the  same  .'tituation,  and  in  the  hill  nurser}', 
many  other  nwdkinal  pUxnts  nou.'  sent  from  this  country  might  be  success- 
'ullyntitiifated,  and  not  only  more  cheaply  produced,  but  also  prescribed  in 

fresher  state. 

"  Keeping  these  several  objects  in  view,  1  have  thought  it  preferable  for 
radical  purposes — that  is,  thf  operations  cf  horticulture,  and  the  selection 
f  sites  for  the  experiments — to  arrange  those  plants  1  have  as  yet  been 
bic  to  think  of  in  separate  lists,  according  to  the  situations  for  which  they 
re  suited : 

"  I.  Annuals  fit  for  cultivation  in  the  plains  of  India  in  the  cold  n'eather. 

d  in  the  summer  of  the  Himalayas. 

'*  2,  Perennials  probably  suited  to  the  plains  of  North-Wcst  India. 

"3.  Perennials  suitcil  tn  the  Himalayas. 

"  1  have  long  tJiought  it  a  very  interesting  subject  of  inqiviry,  to  ascertain 
y  experiment  whether  the  grains  the  people  of  India  possess,  in  common 

ith  Kiirope,  are  of  the  same  degree  of  goodness  and  equally  prolific — as, 

r  instance,  lljc  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  mustard  seeds.  Some  of  the 
lants  which  I  have  included  in  my  list  are  intended  to  lie  useful  for  their 
roducts,  which  may  become  objects  of  commerce ;  but  this  involves  another 
Ubject  ol  inquiry,  and  that  is  whether  the  analogous  substances  which 
ndia  naturally  possesses  are  superior  or  inferior  in  quality  to  those  cuUi- 

led  in  otlier  partj  of  the  world. 

"  It  is  probable  that  some  of  those  enumerated  in  the  lists '  may  not  be 
uited  to  the  loi.alities  indicated,  and  a  still  greater  number  that  might  be 
lited  to  them  arc,  I  am  well  aware,  entirely  omitted  ;  but  this  has  been 
rora  want  of  time  to  give  the  subject  the  full  consideration  it  deserves; 
ut  as  this:,  to  be  successful  to  any  great  degree,  must  necessarily  be  carried 
n  for  a  few  years,  I  shall  be  liappy  to  return  to  the  subject,  if  required,  or 

int  out  the  plants  suited  for  cultivation  in  other  parts  of  India. 

"  Though  failure  may  attend  some,  I  am  well  :^atished  that  success  will 
tlcnd  the  majority  of  instances  ;  and  feel  the  utmost  contidencc  In  stating 
bat  if  the  subject  of  the  inlri»din  tion  ff  nsiTuI  plants  suited  to  the  different 
arts  of  India  be  continued,  and  the  principles  which  should  guide  their 
tlenipts  not  be  neglected,  xery  beneficial  results  will  in  a  few  years  be 

IdentloflU;  and  Ihatil  this  be  combined  with  an  iiivesligalinn  and  publica- 
nn  to  the  manufacturing  world  of  tire  very  varied  uatural  products  of 
ndia.  an  incretxst  rf  thr  cnmmerce  arid  resources  of  that  empire  "Will  ensue 

an  extent  tint  '  i-  yHit'.  but  of  which,  after  long  attention  to  the 

ibicct,  I  feci  I'  J,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  to  the  sceptical* 

The  anticipations  ot  i)r,  Knylc  are  already,  we  believe,  in  a  fair  way  of 
isation. 


Thrsc  lilts  are  too  long  to  be  inserted. 
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"  About  sixteen  girls  arc  present  in  the  Females' 
These,  we  are  told,  attend  very  regularly.     The  Missionary's 
wife  gives  them  clothing,  and  keeps  it  clean  ;  they  arc  tau| 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and   their   afternoons 
employed  in  knitting,  at  which  they  arc  very  expert,  and 
which  they  receive  payment.     The  articles  produced  arc  sol 
at  Simla,  and  meet  so  readily  with  purchasers  that  the  Sch< 
is  rendered  thereby  a  self-supporting  institution. 

"  A  lithographic  press  is  attached  to  the  Mission,  for  printi^ 
the  Scriptures  and  books  in  the  dialects  of  the  tribes  inhabj 
ing  the  neighbourhood.     The  Missionaries  have  been  ac( 
tomcd  to  give  their  leisure  to  such  translational  studies] 
were  required. 

'*  On  the  whole  this  vicinity  affords  one  of  the  most  promising 
fields  of  Missionary  labour.  The  work,  however,  must 
some  time  to  come  consist  in  establishing  village  schools, 
itinerating  among  the  scattered  population.  Mr.  Wilkii 
met  with  numerous  opportunities  of  discoursing  to  the  cl 
and  principal  residents  in  the  various  Native  St.^tcs»  as  well 
to  the  lower  classes,  on  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel.  In 
journeys  he  was  accustomed  to  read  aloud  to  his  bcarc 
this  attracted  travellers,  and  he  had  frequently  a  uuU 
congregation,  who  were  generally  attentive  and  con%*crsablc. 
Mr.  Prochnow  has  undertaken  extensive  tours  with  the  \t( 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  country  and  people, 
making  known  the  existence  of  the  Kotghur  Schools  to 
inhabitants  of  the  numerous  villages  in  the  valleys  and 
the  sides  of  the  mountains.* 

"  In  his  visits  to  Kanawar  Mr.  Prochnow  has  met  roi 
wandering  Tartars  from  Central  Asia,  who  wet.- 
stand  and  willing  to  receive  the  Thiljctan  l^act^  i 
some  of  which  have  been  carried  into  Chinese  Tariary,  wl 
they  appear  to  have  been  highly  esteemed.     Dr.  HatI 

•  "  Human  sacrifires  wtrre  formrfi 
ftill  srcn  near  Kotghiir,  where  a  jmm 
demon  of  Uic  pUre.      It  is  a  hlnak  .i:ui  v.<-i 
accounted  an  nmirsed  place,  on  whirh  jcoats 

t  '   When  w^-  ,--f-i    •  ,-   -'--f    ,-  ■ 

■Alien  ji  br- 
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luring  his  stay  some  few  years  back  at  Simla,  made  an 
excursion  with  Mr.  Jamicson,  of  the  American  Presbytery,  to 
the  frontiers  of  that  country,*  to  ascertain  the  expediency  and 

>racticability  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Thibetan, 
'which  \vc  have  understood  has,  in  consequence  of  his  favourable 
opinion,  been  in  contemplation  by  the  American  Mission." 

The  Tka  Pt^VNTATiONS  of  the  East  India  Company  at 
Kumaon  and  Gurhvval  arc  worthy  a  visit.  When  Dr.  Royle 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Saharunpore, 
he  on  theoretical  grounds,  recommended  the  culture  of  tea  in 
different  parts  of  these  mountains  ;  which  he  did  also  in  his 

IHiinalayiin  Botany.  I  lis  successor,  Dr.  Faloncr,  seconded  that 
recommendation  ;  tt  was  also  joined  in  by  Dr.  Walhch.  The 
great  coincidence  in  latitude  and  many  points  of  climate,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  above  all  the  great  resemblance  in  the 
Vegetation  of  parts  of  the  Himalaya  with  that  of  China  and 
Japan,  convinced  them  that  tea  might  be  grown  here. 
Messrs.  Gordon  and  Gutzlaff  were  accordingly  sent  to  China 
to  procure  seeds.  A  large  number  were  obtained,  and  sown 
in  Calcutta,  and  ten  thousand  sent  to  the  North  -  West 
Pro\-inces  ;  of  the  latter,  however,  only  1326  reached  their 
lestination  alive.  By  1842  there  were  considerable  planta- 
^tions;  and  in  that  year  Chinese  tea-prcparers  were  brought 
to  Kumaon.  The  progress  of  the  experiment  appears  to  be 
rcry  satisfactory,! 

•  "Kolghurliea  midway  between  UrahminismandLumaism.    Sbctyinnes 
im    Kolghur   is   one   of  the   most   celebrated    I-ama   monastcrirs.  and 
innnrric»  may  also  be  found  not  far  from  it."— A'd7'.  R.  Clark. 

lisj  Gordon  (."timming  vmtps  some  years  later:  "A  strep  descent  of 

iJirrt'  miles  bn^itght  us  to  the  mission  station  of  Kotghur.  where  \vc  found 

^vcry  kind  friends  in  the  Padre  Hem  Rebseh  and  hi*  family.  uIium.*  pretty 

uime  (covered  with  trcUis  and  vines,  and  containing  all  civiJised  comforts  1 

;med  quite  u  haven  of  rest  after  our  first  fc\v  days  in  the  wilds.     Here 

Ihey  have  lived  seven  >*cars.  and  have  a  fair  handful  of  native  Christians, 

/hi«m  we  saw  asdcmbtcd  for  daily  mominK  prayer,  and  were  struck  by 

their  vcr\*  superior  look  to  the  low  castes  wlicncc  our  converts  arc  usually 

!rawn." 

t  In  1K44  one  hundred  thousund  plants  were  growing  in  the  Company** 

lurserics-    The  cultivation  had  been  extended  t^  1846  to  176  acres ;  and 

le  tea  wa5  thriving  over  four  degrees  of  latitude  and  three  of  longitude,  at 

-  \Tirj'ing  from  two  thousand  five  l)undred  to  six  thous;ind  five 

'Ct.     In  1S4S  the  plant  covered  one  thousand  acres.     The  Indian 

r(.  f.jvt., 1.1.1.  at.  under  Lurd  Hardinge,  at  length  authorised  an  outlay  in  the 

[prosecution  of  this  project  to  the  extent  of  ^[O.oooa  year.     Mr.  ^ll^tune. 

[Curator  of  the  Garden  of  the  London  Society  of  Apothecaries,  who  had 

Ipenc  many  yrara  in  the  East  iu  botanical  pursuits,  was  sent  to  China  to 
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But  a  voice  has  come  to  me  across  the  broad  seas,  over  the 
Plains  of  India,  up  into  the  heights  of  the  Himalaya,  requiring 
my  return  without  delay  to  England.  It  seemed  probable  that 
in  a  few  months,  if  I  could  have  duly  qualified  in  the  native 
lan^ages,  I  might  have  obtained  an  appointment  of  consider- 
able distinction  and  value.  But  the  voice  is  to  me  imperative 
I  will  go,  but  I  will  n'tum.  I  accordingly  ask  and  obtain 
leave  of  absence.  I  prepare  to  bid  adieu  for  awhile  to  India, 
her  mountains  and  her  valleys,  her  hills  and  her  plains,  her 
scorching  suns  and  her  cool  retreats,  her  people  of  many  races, 
tribes,  and  languages.  The  hill  Jucko — capped  with  garnets, 
and  not  long  since  possessed  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest- — 
commands  the  crest  of  Jumnotrce,  and  pours  its  waters  on  the 
one  side  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Gulf 
of  Cutch  ;  the  twin-born  streamlets  are  thus  at  length  divided 
by  a  space  of  many  hundred  miles.  So  it  has  been  with  mc, 
and  the  companions  of  my  boyhood.  One  mother — ENGLAND 
— gave  us  birth,  but  how  widely  have  we  been  separated. 
We  may  probably  ere  long  be  once  more  united  ! 

In  taking  leave  of  Simla,  we  may  say  that  RELIGION  (in 

the  little  Church)  and  SciEXCK  (in  the  Magnetic  Ohscrv."itor>-) 

have  planted  their  twin  feet  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains^  on 

the  borders  of  our  territories,  and  there  hold  aloft  the  banners 

of  TRUTH  and  KNOWXEDCE  over  our  Indian  dominions  ;  while 

the  tombs  of  our  countrymen  gathered  round  the  Church,  on 

the  brow  of  the  hill,  bear  a  perpetual  witness  to  their  Chnstiaii 

Faith.     And  we  may  rejoice  in  the  hope  and  the  assurance 

that  Religion  and  Science  will  always  be  found,  and  found 

thus  engaged,  wherever  the  arms  and  the  influence  of  England 

may  prevail. 

obtain  the  beat  species  of  the  plant,  and  make  eiioiimVi?  rfcprrtrnjr  r» 

mnnufacturr.     Hp  Irausmittod  seeds  and  plants  tn  Itirn  ' 

parts  of  the  Celestial  Empire;  and  we  learn  that  i:. 

thousand  p^e^^oll»ly  forwarded  frt>m  the  black  and  grcru  [■ 

his  arrival  in  the  Himalaya  he  had  wilh  him  .-dxivr  twelve  V. 

plants,  and  a  uumbor  of  germinating  seeds  ,  *o  tlwil  wn' 

prothicc  the  whole  of  the  north-westtm  liillB,  and  tl 

Punjaiib,  might  he  plantrd  in  a  mmpiirr'' '•     '■  -*  : 

man  is  rt-portcd  to  h&%-e  &aid  that  the  \ 
ittrtking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  CI 
and  soil  arc  idcniicul.     The  Govemm' 


* 

I 
I 


rairli  (vtnl.iinim-'  Irom  twu  Imnili 


t<.  I. 


CHAPTER   XV 


FROM  THE  HILLS  TO  THE  PLAINS 


I  RESOLVED  on  travelling  from  Simla  to  tlie  Ganges 
on  horseback,  confining  my  journey  as  much  as  possible 
to  early  morning  ;  and  to  proceed  to  Calcutta  fronn  Allahabad, 
Benares,  or  Ghazccpore  by  water.  Being  acquainted  with  a 
carty  about  to  start  for  the  plains,  and  solicited  to  join  it,  I 

Jcceptcd  the  invitation. 
We  anticipated  with  pleasure  the  morning  ride^  amid  the 
aried  scenery  of  the  road. — the  breakfast  waiting  for  us  at 
the  end  of  our  journey,  and  partaken  of  under  the  shady  trees, 
the  subsequent  siesta, —  the  visit  in   tlie  afternoon  to  neigh- 
^bouring  cities  and  ruins ;  and  tlie  evening  sport  or  recreation, 
^■t  is  charming  to  travel  thus  at  leisure  in  India,  and  see  all 
^uiat  Ls  to  be  met  with  or  found  by  the  way. 

•  How  well  Dr.  R.  X.  Cust  lU'ScribfS  this  in  his  Pictures  of  Indian  Ufc, 
Tht:  lent  had  become  my  home,  and  the  horse  my  only  means  of  irans- 
)rt.      Simple  was  the  repast,  light  wen?    the  slumbers,  uiibruken  the 

wealth  in  those  days,  when  the  earliest  morn  found  me  in  the  saddle. 

tow  familiar  I  became  with  the  sun  in  his  downsettings  and  uprisings  f 

kt  starting  Cynthia  was  my  guide,  and  in  treading  the  plain  I  looked  with 

imiliiir  pleasure-  at  Orion,  or  ouiinted  the  stars  ul  the  sinking  Plc-iades. 
"  An  hour  before  daylight  all  is  dead  silence  ;  the  sound  of  dogs  barking 
heard  at  a  mile's  distiiiice.     As  we  wade  tlie  river  with  lighted  torches, 

re  hear  each  melodious  splash.  AD  is  dark  :  but  the  darkness  becomes 
linncr,  the  bUck  softens  down  to  grey,  the  wind  b(*gias  to  blow,  the  stars 
!gin  to  wane,  to  the  silence  succeeds  a  murmur,  each  bird  wakes  on  its 
mch  and  addresses  soft  uotca  to  his  companion.  The  great  family  of 
le  wood  is  rousing  itself  for  its  business,  for  the  search  of  food,  to  sustain 

[fe  by  labour  and  by  crime :  glorious  tints  now  overspread  the  eastern 
tics,  risions   uf  paradise,  distant  clouds  shaping  into   happy  islands ; 

kuroru  is  scattering  her  gifts  on  the  earth  ;  and  now  tlie  stni  sails  up  in 

ty.  and  glorious  Phoebus  looks  me  steadily  in  the  face.     On  the 

he  1!^  lost  again,  for  1  dare  not  look  upwards  until  older,  wiser, 

Icr  grown,  he  sinks  into  the  rii-er,  with  the  goldeu  sliadow  of  his  last 

lile playing  through  the  green  foliage  with  beauty  inexpressible." 
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SONG. 

Hurrah  far  tlie  road  !    On  ihe  mrttlesome  steed 
To  course  the  greensward  of  the  flow-cr)'  mead 
And  rouse  the  young  winds  to  a  gambol  at  noon. 
That  frolic  at  eve  with  the  maidenly  moon  ; 
While  tht:  sparks  leap  out  'ncath  the  courser's  feet. 
And  the  pale  cheeks  glow,  and  the  pulses  beat, 
O'er  the  (linty  path,  thro'  the  babbling  flood. 
Hurrah  for  a  catitcr !     Hurrah  for  the  road  ! 


Hurrah  for  the  bowcr>',  shadowy  way, 

The  bridle  to  slack,  and  the  spur  to  stay  , 

Where  the  bee  stops  to  sip  of  the  bright  fresh  spring, 

And  the  butterfly  liKlits  to  rest  her  wing: 

And  birds  tell  in  rausic  sweet  tales  of  love, 

While  the  sun  pecpslin  through  the  )eaN>e8  above  ; 

And  echo  abides  in  the  cavernous  trees. 

And  we — hurrah ! — may  repose  at  case  1 


We  left   Simla  on  October  29th,  as  lovely  a  day  as 
could  wish  to  sec.     The  sun  was  shining  brightly.  illuminf;| 
the  dark  pine  forests,  and  casting  a  dazzling  brilliancy  t>n  the] 
snow-capped  mountains,  which  was  again  redected  by  mag- 
nificent cascades;  the  birds  were  singing  sweetly  and  spoi^inj^ 
merrily  in  his  beams;  the  trees  were  clad  in  foliage,  and  Ihe  I 
surface  of  the  hills  in  verdure  of  the  greenest  hue;  clouds 
white  as  a  fleece  and  light  as  a  feather,  through  which  w< 
seen  dark   precipices,  smiling  valleys,  and  cultivated  fieldsj 
were  rolling  beneath  our  feet  ;  while  even  the  swarthy  features 
of  the  mountaineers  appeared  lighted  up  by  the  glow  of  plea- 
surable excitement     Our  ladies  preferred  descending  In  ihcj 
jhumpauH\  but  my  male  companions,  like  myself,   ti 
on  the  saddle.     As  the  road.s  had   been   repaired   sii_  _ 
Rains,  and  were  now  in  excellent  condition,  wc  fdt  perfectly 
safe,  and  enjoyed  the  ride  much,  till,  when  a'  ' 

from   Simla,  an  immense  host  of  locusts  ci' 
beating  about  us  on  every  side  like  hall  tn  a  heavy  storm, 
and  leaving  millions  behind,  while  the  m-  i 
to  devour.     It  is  indeed  an  AkMV  like  ti 
described  by  the  pro}^ct  Joel  (il.  2-\i\    Our  horses  bqsui 
to  kick,  and  prance,  and  snort,  as  t* 

up  from  beneath  thdr  hecU-.  and  ' 
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about  their  nostrils ;  while,  seeing  a  precipice  just  by  us,  we 
felt  half  inclined,  as  wc  flourished  our  whips  vigorously  about 
us  for  protection,  to  alight  from  our  scats  and  go  afoot.  How- 
ever, no  accident  occurred ;  and,  on  arriving  at  the  Siree 
bungalow,  we  found  the  servants,  who  had  been  sent  on  with 
refreshments,  engaged  in  preparing  a  curry  for  themselves 
from  a  few  handfuls  of  the  locusts.  Thus,  as  of  old,  "  out 
of  the  caters  came  forth  meat."*  And  though  1  should  not 
myself  fancy  such  a  repast,  tUey  seemed  to  anticipate  a  treat. 

Having  discussed  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  ale,  we  went 
on.  By-and-by  we  again  reached  Subathoo  ;  and  after  tarry- 
ing a  short  time,  pursued  our  way,  pausing  for  a  little  while 
at  Kussowlie,  and  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  towards 
Nfivening.  The  descent  is  exceedingly  steep ;  but  there  are 
(some  sweet  views,  though  the  absence  of  trees  caimot  fail  to 
be  noticed,  presenting,  as  it  docs,  so  great  a  contrast  to  the 
regions  from  which  we  have  come  down.  Our  baggage  was 
sadly  knocked  about  to-day  ;  and  one  of  our  hill-ponies 
hax'ing  been   overloaded,  went   to   the  edge  of  a  precipice, 

trkcd    itself  a  little  on  one  side,  and  threw   our   crockery 
to  the  abyss,  where  all  was,  of  course,  dashed  to  pieces. 
Ncxmnber  2nd. — Wc  move  from    Bhar  to  Pinjore,  over  a 
ost  irregular  road  in  the  worst   possible  condition.     And 
^^now  we  are  again  in  camp,  with  all  the  freedom  and  freshness. 
^wid  with  all  the  little  inconveniences,  of  camp  life     We  visit 
^Thc  far-famed  Pinjore  Garden,  at  present  the  property  of  the 
Rajah  of   Pultcala.  '  It  is  indeed  large  and  beautiful.      At 
the  head  of  it  is  a  reservoir,  from  which  the  water  flows  into 
an  elegant  canal  running  through  the  centre  of  the  garden, 
forming  in  its  progress  several  beautiful  cascades,  and  inter- 
rsed  with  spouting  fountains   of   progressively  increasing 
tevations.     The  cascades  are  so  arranged  as  to  have  recesses 
ihind  them,  in  which  on  special  occasions  lamps  are  placed, 
rays  of  which  are  charmingly  refracted   by  the  water ; 
le  fountains  are  put  in  operation  ;   and  the  spectacle   thus 
forded,   together   with    the   magnificent   trees   loaded  with 
ipe  and    beautiful    fi-uits,   the  stately  and   curious   shrubs, 
le  lovely  and  odorous  flowers,  and  all  the  other  adjuncts 
lovely  scene,  is  a  truly  delightful  one.     The  garden  is 


Judges  xiv.  14 :  and  see  MatL  Ui.  4t  Hark  i.  6. 
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surrounded  by  a  lofty  castellated  wall,  which  adds  much  to 

its  picturesque  appearance. 

"  Bear  mc.  Pomona,  to  thy  citron  groves. 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  through  the  green, 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.     Lay  me  rectin'd 
Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind,  that  shakes, 
Fann'd  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-cooling  fruit 
Deep  in  the  night  the  massy  locust  sheds 
Quench  my  hot  limbs,  or  lead  mc  through  the  maxe, 
Embnwcriiig,  endless,  of  the  Indian  fig  ; 
Or  thrown  at  gayer  ease,  on  some  fair  brow, 
Let  me  behold,  by  breezy  murmurs  cool'd. 
Broad  o'er  my  head  the  mountain  cedars  wave. 
And  high  palmettas  lilt  their  graceful  shade; 
Or,  stretch'd  amid  these  orchards  of  the  sun, 
Give  me  to  drink  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 
And  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wineT  *  * 

«  •  «  •  • 

November  ytL — To  Kot  Kuchwa.  The  tops  of  the  mount- 
ains we  have  left  arc  here  barely  discernible.  This  evening 
we  saw  for  the  first  time  a  case  of  "  sitting  in  Durmah,"  A 
fakir  who  happened  to  be  walking  by  our  camp,  carrying  an 
earthen  rice  pot  in  his  hand,  was  accidentally  touched  by  a 
water-carrier  as  he  passed  along.  This  was  to  htm  ix>lluLion. 
He  immediately  destroyed  the  vessel,  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  tore  off  his  scanty  clothing,  and  assumed  a  look  of 
intense  devotion;  rolling  his  eyes;  casting  tliem  up  to  heaven; 
making  figures  with  his  fingers  on  the  earth  ;  and  going 
through  a  variety  of  unmeaning  gestures  and  gesticulations. 
This  farce  he  sustained  for  a  long  half-hour  ;  holding  in  his 
hand  a  knife,  with  which  he  every  now  and  then  significantly 
threatened  to  wound  himself;  but  speaking  not  a  word  lo  any 
one,  though  surrounded  by  numbers  whom  the  sijectacic  had 
drawn  tc^ethcr.  At  length  some  of  our  people  bcgait  to 
make  fun  of  him,  and,  catching  up  his  rags,  threw  them  at 
him  ;  but  he  showed  no  discomposure.  Others  set  ihctr 
dogs  at  him  ;  but  he  made  no  resistance,  and  the  sagaduos 
creatures,  when  they  saw  that,  refused  to  injure  htm.  The 
crowd,  however,  became  so  great  as  to  prove  a  source  of 
inconvenience,  and  he  was  told  to  move  off;  but  he  did  not 

'  TboBuon. 
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shr  or  reply.     One  of  our  Mussulman  servants,  irritated  at 

Pthis  impudent  contempt  of  orders,  now  caught  hold  of  him, 
and  dragged  him  over  the  rough  and  stony  ground  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  camp  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the 
^  fakir  released  than  he  returned  without  saying  a  word,  and 
Breseated  himself  in  his  former  position.  The  Mussulman 
"  would  have  a^ain  dragged  him  off  had  not  we  interposed  and 
^^forbidden  the  man  to  use  violence.  The  fakir,  however,  was 
Bi^ain  told  to  be  gone.  "  What  ! "  exclaimed  he,  at  length 
^breaking  silence,  and  bursting  into  a  violent  passion.  *'  Whv 
^SHOULD  !  BE  GONE?      Am   I  NOT  IN  MY  OWN  TEKKITOKIES? 

pHEAVEN    AND   EARTH    ARE   MINE!     I  will  not 
BE  GONE."     A  Hindoo,  whose  respect  for  the  fakir  had  pre- 
vented him  from  interrupting  his  silence,  now  ventured  to 
inquire  his  reverence's  wishes  ;  when  it  was  found  that  he  had 
fixed  on  four  rupees  as  the  sum  to  be  paid  him  on  account  of 
his  rice-pot  (not  worth  a  hundredth  part  of  that  amount)  ere 
he  would  stir  from  the  spot     Had  we  been  Hindoos  we  might 
have  given  him  this  sum  to  go  away  ;  as  it  was,  we  did  not, 
but  left  him  and  went  to  dinner.     Hours  after,  when  retiring 
to  bed,  the  voice  of  the  fakir,  proceeding  from  the  same  spot, 
fell   on   my  ear  ;   and  if  the  coldness  of  the  night  and   his 
nakedness  be  considered,  an   idea   may  be  formed  of  these 
mendicants'  perseverance. 
^^    This  mode   of  begging   was   formerly   common.     A   fakir 
^Bsi  want  of  money  had  no  more  to  do,  it  is  said,  than  seat 
himself  before  the  door  of  a  Hindoo's  house,  demand  any 
^|5um  he  wished,  and,  if  it  were  not  granted,  proceed  to  the 
^■pperations  of    the    Durmah.     These   were   various.     Should 
Hptere  be,  as  there  often  is,  a  puddle  at  the  threshold,  the 
"fakir    would    probably    seat    himself    therein,    and    remain 

I  motionless  ;  or  he  might  fill  a  porous  earthen  jar  with  water, 
|ay  himself  at  fuU  length  across  the  door\vay,  and  place  the 
yessel  on  his  abdomen,  which  in  a  few  hours  would  swell 
pp  so  as  almost  to  envelope  it,  and  of  course  present  a 
frightful  spectacle;  or  he  might  lacerate  himself  with  a 
Itnife"  (as  our  visitor  had  threatened  to  do).  And  whatever 
Ihe  fakir  did,  ////•  Hintioo  whom  //c  thus  addressed  ivas  bound 

*  Some  years  ago  six  lepf:rs  buried  themselves  alivu  in  Benares,  and  a 
red  drowned  themselves  in  the  wetls,  with  a  view  of  being  revenged 
me  persona  who  had  offended  them. 
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to  do  also  or  pay  the  sum  rehired,  and  also  to  abstaiM  fr 

jood  tiU  the  departure  of  his  visitor. 


Noifonber  i\st. — Reach  Kissen  Doss  Ka  Talao.  The 
majestic  ruins  of  Old  Delhi  meet  our  e>'c  on  e^esy  side. 
We  leave  that  magnificent  pillar,  the  Kootub,  and  the  ancient 
fortress  of  Togluckabad,  to  our  right,  passing  several  once 
magnificent  but  now  ruinous  Tombs,  which  have  doubtless 
stood  for  centuries.  What  would  those  over  whom  they 
were  erected  say  could  they  now  rise  and  look  about  them, 
to  see  the  desolation  of  that  once  famous,  and  in  their  day 
beautiful  city  of  INDRATUT  ? 

November  22nd. — To  Furcedabad,  twelve  miles.  Here  is 
a  delightful  orange  grove,  the  trees  literally  bending  to  the 
earth  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit  which  loads  them.  Hor 
beautiful  is  the  sight !  and  how  delicious,  taking  in  one's 
hand  some  Eastern  romance,  to  sit  down  beneath  the  de- 
lightful shade  which  tJiesc  trees  afford  during  the  noontide 
heat,  inhaling  incense  with  every  breath,  and  realising  (in 
fancy)  the  scenes  of  which  you  are  reading.  As  I  thus 
enjoyed  myself,  now  and  then  plucking  some  of  the  clusters 
which  hung  so  temptingly  around  mc,  I  remembered  the 
words  of  Solomon,  "  I  sat  down  under  his  shadow,  and  his 
fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste." 

Arriving  at  JeJt,  and  again  passing  near  Muttra  and 
Bindrabund,  wc  reach  Secundra  and  Agra.  After  taking 
leave  of  the  party  wiili  whom  I  had  travelled  from  the 
Hills,  resting  a  few  days,  and  bidding  my  acquaintances  at 
the  station  k.akewell,  T  proceed  on  my  journey  tovranU 
Calcutta. 

December  lo///.— Reach  Mynpooric.   This  Is  a  small  statton. 
and  one  of  but  little  consequence.     A  regiment  is  generally 
quartered  here.     The   only  public   buildings    I    saw   tn   tl»c 
neighbourhood   were    the    military    lines  and   hosfMtal,  the! 
Judge's   cutchery^  and — THE   (iAOL!     A.**   to     ■  trr,  ynu' 

cannot  enter  any  one  of  our  Stations  u-ithouT  ^  it     hi 

is  one  of  the  features  that  our  civilisation  always  {ntrodti 
and  it  would  seem  in  India  ;■    '         ■'  *  'c 

December   I2/^— Leave    A,,  t    ii    a.»i„   andj 

arrive  at  Futtyghur,  forty  miles  distant,  about  tsunsct.    Hi 
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met  an  old  acquaintance,  who  recognised  me  immediately, 
and  insisted  on  my  putting  up  with  him.  We  had  so  many 
tjuestions  to  ask  each  other,  about  ourselves,  our  travels,  our 
relatives,  and  our  connections,  and  each  of  us  had  so  much 
tell  that,  if  my  friend  had  not  in  his  joy  imbibed  a  little 
too  freely  the  juice  of  the  grape,  we  should  probably  not  have 
retired  at  all  that  night.  As  it  was,  we  did  not  part  till 
le  midnight  hour. 

Futlyghur  (which  is   also  called    Furruckabad)  was  built 

ibout  the  year   1700.  and  ceded  to  us  in   1802.     Here  the 

celebrated  Holkar  was  defeated  by  our  troops,  November  17th, 

1S04.     It  was  formerly  governed  by  a  Patan  chief,  and  was 

famous  for  its  robbers. 

December  1  5///. — To  Unowl,  forty-t\\'o  miles  distant.     Put 
Ip  at  the  Dak  Bungalow.     This  is  beautifully  situated  amidst 
fa  large  grove  of  trees,  which  affords  a  shade  most  delight- 
ful to   the  wearied   traveller.      Some   one  has  filled   nearly 
^^  whole   page  of  the   Traveller's  Book  here  with  his   effu- 
^Kions,  beneath  which   he   who  came  next  inscribed,  "  Wiiat 
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ass !  "  (A  sad  humiliation  for  the  wrilcr,  could  he  have 
en  it.) 

December  \y(/t, —  I  again  reach  Cawnpore.  (Here  I  re^ 
maincd  a  week,  engaged  in  visiting  old  acquaintances,  and 
old  familiar  scenes.) 

December  25///.— CHRISTMAS  Dav  !  But  how  different 
m  an  English  Christmas  Day  I  Still  there  is  an  attempt 
t  festivity  :  the  bungalows  are  decorated  with  flowers  by  the 
native  servants,  who  know  it  is  our  great  National  Holiday, 
and,  after  their  manner,  show  (or  would  have  us  believe  they 
show)  their  joy  in  our  joy  ;  bringing,  too,  their  little  presents 
to  their  several  masters  (from  whom  they  naturally  expect  a 
liberal  acknowledgment).  We  go  to  the  Church  (which  is  also 
ecorated),  and  have  our  Christmas  Service  and  Christmas 
ymns.  Our  tables  are  loaded  with  good  things,  and  at 
is  Station,  and  others  to  the  North- West,  pleasant  little 
oups  even  gather  round  a  fire,'  and  some  from  outlying 
sts  come  in,  and  the  cheerful  wine  circulates,  and  the 
Icasant  toast  is  given,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  music,  and 
ih  song. 

•  See  Househol4  Words,  ii.  306. 
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SONG. 

Wake  the  song !  wake  the  song  I  to  the  days  long  gome  byt 

(Too  swiftly  they  fled,  but  they  never  can  die ! ) 

When  fondness  and  fellowship  u'oke  in  the  breast, 

When  Friendship  first  smiled,  and  when  Love  first  caressed. 

And  Honour  engaged  to  give  Friendship  its  due, 

And  Truth  Love's  caresses  engaged  to  renew ; — 

Round  the  shades  of  the  past  what  bright  memories  throng  ! 

To  THE  DAYS  LONG  SINCE  FLED — wake  the  soDg  1  wake  the  song ! 

Wake  the  song !  wake  the  song  I  to  the  days  with  us  now^ 
When  Friendship  and  Love  twine  a  wreath  for  the  brow  I 
Oh,  what  joy  heart  to  heart  'tis  to  clasp,  'tis  to  strain  ! 
Oh,  what  joy  handjin  hand  'tis  to  grasp  once  again! 
To  see  loving  eyes  beaming  on  us  once  more, 
And  the  voice  hear  again  that  oft  charmed  us  of  yore  ; — 
Mirth  sits  crowned  with  the  hopes  Love  has  sighed  over  Iod^ 
To  THE  DAYS  WITH  US  NOW— wake  the  song !  wake  the  song  t 

Wake  the  song  !  wake  the  song !  to  the  days  yet  to  come! 

Fate  may  give  larger  wealth,  prouder  honours,  to  some ; 

But  may  none  want  a  friend  through  whose  generous  soul 

The  tides  of  affection  and  sympathy  roll. 

To  share  the  glad  light  of  prosperity's  day, 

And  when  clouds  round  the  heart  gather  chase  them  away ! 

Aye  !  as  years  round  us  circle  may  friends  round  us  throng — 

Days  to  come  !  days  to  come  !  crown  the  song  !  crown  the  song  *. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

A    VISIT  TO    OUDE. 

T\ECEMBER  26M. — As  I  am  again  so  near  Oude,  and 
"^"^  quite  my  own  master,  I  determine  on  visiting  Luck- 
now,  and  leave  Cawnpore  for  that  city,  some  fifty-three  miles 
distant,  on  horseback,  the  day  after  Christmas.  The  river  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  From  this  the  traveller  enters 
that  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Ganges  which,  in  the  rainy  season, 
is  covered  by  the  river,  but  at  this  period  of  the  year  is  a  sandy 
waste.  Hence  he  emerges  into  the  main  road,  a  fairly  good  but 
exceedingly  dusty  one  ;  *  for  the  soil  is  loose,  and  macadam- 
isation  unknown.  The  aspect  of  the  country,  however,  is 
agreeable  ;  numerous  groves  of  fine  trees  enliven  the  prospect, 
and  afford  shelter  to  the  wayfarer  ;  villages,  which,  embowered 
amidst  rich  foliage,  look  in  the  distance  exceedingly  pretty, 
are  scattered  around  ;  and  travellers  of  various  castes  and 
callings,  from  the  Brahmin  to  the  Soodra,  from  the  Nawab 
to  the  Fakir,  together  with  fierce  and  sturdy  Mussulmans, 
throng  the  road,  and  enhance,  by  their  variety  of  costume, 
the  native  charms  of  the  scenery. 

Oude  is  considered  to  be  the  ancient  Kosala^  the  oldest 
seat  of  dvilisalion  in  India,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  "god  " 
Ram  ;  it  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  Provinces  of 
Hindostan,  and  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  with  an  average  breadth  of  one  hundred  miles. 
It  is  one  great  plain  (except  on  the  Ncpaulese  border),  with  a 


*  This  has  been  made  since  Oude  was  visited  by  Bishop  Hebcr,  who 
aays ;  ••  We  for  some  time  lost  our  way,  there  being  no  other  road  than 
such  tracks  as  arc  sern  across  ploughed  fields  in  England ;  the  whole 
country  being  cultivated,  though  not  enclosed,  and  intersected  by  small 
riv«r8  wid  nullahs/' 
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very  fertile  soil  producing  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains^  in- 
cluding rice  of  the  finest  quality,  varieties  of  piilsc»  oil  seeds, 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  hemp,  cotton,  etc.  The  climate  is  con-i 
sidercd  the  healthiest  along  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ganges. 
The  people  are  a  fine  robust  race,  intelligent  and  manly ;  they 
are  chiefly  Hindoos,  and  most  of  them  Brahmins,  but  there 
are  numerous  Rajpoots— the  famous  "sons  of  kings/'  thc^ 
chivalry  of  India — among  them.  Hence,  as  a  natural  coi>-^| 
sequence,  the  tone  of  the  people  is  fierce  and  warlike.  The  ' 
Bengal  Army  is  largely  recruited  from  this  province.*  Oudt^J 
was  conquered  by  the  Mahommcdans  in  1195,  and  annexed  ^| 
to  their  empire,  under  which  it  appears  to  have  remained  ^ 
till  1753,  when  the  Nawab  Vizier,  Saffdar  Jung,  revolted, 
and  compelled  the  reigning  Emperor  to  make  the  Governor- 
ship hereditary  in  his  family  ;  his  son  and  successor,  Shujab- 
ood-Dovvlah,  became  entirely  independent,  and  founded  a 
dynasty  that,  protected  by  ourselves  from  external  enemies, 
has  been  notorious  for  its  wretched  misgovernment  Shujah 
was  succeeded  by  Assufud  Oowlah,  the  builder  of  modem 
Lucknow,  and  of  most  of  its  numerous  Palaces ;  ki  (after 
the  deposition  of  an  adopted  son,  who  immediately  followed 
him,  and  was  removed  by  the  British)  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Saadut-Alec  Khan;  and  fu  in  1819  by  his  son 
Ghazee-ood-Dcen,  who,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Governor- 
General,  assumed  in  1819  the  title  of  King.  Since  then 
Nussur-ood-Deen  (who  died  by  poison  in  1837),!  Muhammad 
Shah,  who  died  in   1841,  and  the  present  ruler,  Amjad-AU- 

*  The  author  of  "From  Sepoy  to  Siibadar"  (whom  we  have  before 
quoted  (gives  an  amusing  account  of  th«  ^vay  in  which  ourcountiyrtiro  srrSK 
formerly  regarded  in  Oude.  *'  I  had  never  yd  seen  a  sahib,  and  n 
they  were  lerrible  to  look  on,  and  of  great  stature.  In  those  d. 
were  but  few  sahibs  in  Oude;  only  one  or  two  as  siiki*^  rii^.-im^  m 
Lucknow,  wlierc  I  had  never  been.  In  the  \illages  in  my  coimiry  ifiocl 
curious  ideas  existed  about  them;  any  one  who  had  rn  m. -,1  1.-.  ^.t-r  a 
sahfb  told  the  most  absurd  stories  of  them.     Id  fact.  iiM 

be  said  that  would  not  have  been  bcHeved.     It  w.15  - 
were  bom  from  an  cf^g  -which  ertw  on  a  tret-     This 
remote  villages.     Had  a  mrmstuttb  (an  Knp!t?h  !ndyi  > 
some  of  our  villages,  if  she  were  yoiin 
been  considered  aa  a  kind  of  r.-iir>'.  ami  .  . 
but  should  the  memsahib  have  been  old  a;.iJ 

have  nm  away,  and  have  hid  in  llie  jungle,  c<  .a 

U'ilch." 

t  Some  revelations  of  the  court  of  thts  monarch  will  Ix  fhimd  in  *'  T^ 
Private  Life  of  an  Kastcm  King." 
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Shah,  have  successively  reigned  over  this  beautiful,  but  most 
unhappy  kingdom.     It  is  said  that  the  King,  sunk  like  his 
latest  predecessors  in  sloth  and  sensuality,  gives  no  thought 
I  to  public  affairs,  or  to  the  counsels  of  the  Britisli  Resident. 
'Court  favourites  sell  every  office  in  the  State.*     The  ryots^ 
cultivating   the    land    (generally   their   own   by   inheritance, 
and  "  no  people  carry  so  far  the  love  of  the  paternal  acres 
as  the  Hindoos  of  Oudc")  arc  subject  to  the  talookdarSy  or 
farmers  of  the  revenue ;  who  so   impoverish  them   by  their 
[impositions  as  often  to  dispossess  them,  and  compel  them  to 
jrcsort  to  depredation  and   plunder ;  so  that   the  country  is 
>verrun  with  Thugs  and  robbers.     The  talookdars  have  their 
forts  and  strongholds,   in  which  tfiey  defy  the  power  0/  the 
\Govcrfinuniy  and  from  which  they  issue  to  make  war  against 
ich   other,  to  spoil  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  to  strip 
merchants  travelling  on  the    highways.     The  strong   every- 
where prey  upon  the  weak,  and  crime  in  every  form  stalks 
about  unpunished.    The  public  revenue  can  be  collected  only 
^U)y  force  uf  arms,  or  by  a  compromise  with  the  more  powerful 
^fcarons.      Law  and  justice  appear  to  be  unknown,  and  the 
^■country  is  thus  brought  to  chaos  and  the  x^erge  of  general  ruin.t 
^Basket-loads  of  heads  of  poor  wretches  executed  for  alleged 
crimes  are  said  to  be  brought  in  frequently  and  suspended 
in  public  in  Lucknow4     The  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
the  kingdom  seem  chiefly  limited  to  soda,  saltpetre,  and  salt  ; 
^^ut  military  weapons  are  largely  made//?r  fwnw  service. 
^H    After  some  six  hours'  riding  from  Cawnporc  I  approached 
the  capital.     Lucknow  (which  is  610  miles  from  Calcutta)  is 
^^aid  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  great  cities  of  India,  and  to  have 
^feccn  founded  four  thousand  years  since  by  Latshman,  brother 
^BU(ama,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  city,  and  resided  on  a 
^^^R  whereon  Aurungzebc  afterwards  erected  a  mosque,  thus 
converting  it  into  a  Mahommedan  city.     Its  appearance  at  a 

*  "The  miuister  and  his  creatures  appropriate  to  themselves  at  least 
tfr-half  of  the  revenues  of  the  country,  and  employ  Dotlitng  but  knaves 
the  very  lowest  kind  in  all  the  branches  of  the  admiiiistralion.  — 5;/  IV. 
rman. 

f  Trotter,  i  108. 

I  ''We  «"'■''  •"^•■ing  a  very  picturesque  clump  of  trees,  uear  a  mud 
[llngc;  a  mig  from  one,  anrl  sundry' skulls,  stuck  upon  promi- 

:iit  brafi>    _  hers,  were  expressive   of   the  political   ccotiumy  of 

"•^ituiioH  Army  Surgeon. 
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distance  is  very  prepossessing,  the  King's  palace  bein^a  promi- 
nent object,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  what  seems  a  suati- 
sioH  of  Palaces  (it  being  the  custom  for  each  new  sovereign  to 
build  himself  a  new  palace),  stretching  at  great  length  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  embracing,  as  we  afterwards  found^i 
not  only  the  abode  of  the  sovereign  and  his  Jtartm,  but  aboi 
the  offices  of  ihc  chief  ministers  of  state  ;  squares,  gardervs' 
tanks,  fountains,  etc.     In  passing  through  the  city  to  the  Dak; 
Bungalow,  where  I  purposed  tostay  during  my  visit,  and  which! 
I  found  was  situated  near  the  Residency,  I  was  particularlyj 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  its  Mosques  (one  of  which,  built  en- 
tirely of  pure  marble,  though  extremely  small,  almost  rivalsj 
in  elegance  the  Mootee  Musjid  at  Agra),  the  unusual  breadthj 
and  cleanliness  of  its  streets,  the  decent  appearance  of  the 
houses   and  the  people,  and  the   stately  mansions  •  of  the 
great.     This,  however,  turned  out  to  be  the  better  part  of  the 
place,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  both  meanly  built 
and  very  dirty.     The  King's  Palace  itself,  though  showy  at  a 
distance,  was  a  medley  of  architecture,  and  remarkable  chiefly^ 
for  its  extent,  and  its  gilding  and  colouring  ;  and   many 
the  inferior  palaces  f  and  large  buildings  had  but  a  superficial 
beauty,  arising  from  the  brilliant  stucco  witli  which  they  w< 
covered.      The    Imaum-barrah,  indeed, — a  structure   ei 
for  llic  annual  celebration  of  the  Mahommedan  Festival 
the  Mohurrum,+  and  as  a  tomb   for   its  founder,  Assuf-ud< 
Dowlah,  who  lies  in  brilliant  and  imposing  state  within — i 
a  noble  edifice,  and  was  thought  by  Valcntia  to  be  the  most' 
beautiful  building  he  had  seen  in  India.     Bishop  Hcbcr  XxVii 
us  it  reminded  him  of   the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,   and  giv( 
it  very  much  the  preference.     (Near  this  is  the  Rtwrncc  Dur^ 
waza,  a  beautiful  gateway,  a  copy  of  one  at  Constantinople] 

*  The  better  class  of  hoiLses  have  underground  apafUnents  Ut  uiudi 

residents  live  in  hot  weather. 

t  The  author  of  "  Wandenngsof  a  Pilgrim  in  Search  of  ihe  PictURMCf ' 
has  observed  that  many  of  the  Palaces  have  fronts  in  imiutwyt  of  Cfai 
Palaci*«  in  Naples  and  Rome. 

I  •'  The  Mohiimira  appears  to  be  >. 
Lucloimv,  it  being  supposctl  XXvaX  tht: 

IheTC,     Thia  «arr^  relic  is  reg;trdc*l  witli  a  vcun  ihi 

which   the   pieces   of    'thr   tn:r:   rros?'   are   rr ;  pn 

Europe.  All  the 
crate  ihc  hantiers 
the  sacred  reiici  avA  lur  iLis  jiimiuot:  Uicy  arc  cijn>cyc-J  to  tike  iixastS' 
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There  are  other  Royal  Tombs,  which,  as  usual  in  Mahommedan 
countries,  constitute  one  of  the  principal  features  of  Lucknow. 
A  very  fine  panorama  of  the  city  may,  wc  are  told,  be 
obtained  from  the  roof  of  the  Residency,  or  from  that  of  any 
of  the  great  edifices  around.  It  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  this  cit)'  that  "if  mass  and  richness  of 
ornamentation  constitute  architecture,  few  capitals  in  India 
could  show  so  much  of  it  as  Luclcnow."*  It  may  be  added  that 
Lucknow  contains  the  most  debased  architecture  to  be  found 
in  India.  An  exception,  however,  must  be  made  in  favour 
of  our  Church,  which  stands  close  to  the  Residency.  It  is  in 
the  pointed  Gothic  style,  and  was  considered  by  Bishop 
Wilson  (who  both  laid  the  foundation  and  afterwards  con- 
secrated tlic  building)  to  be  "  quite  a  bijou."  It  is  very  small, 
holding  about  one  hundred  persons  ;  but  appears  to  be 
sufliciently  large  for  the  present  It  is  at  all  events  a  witness 
to  the  existence  of  the  Christian  faith  in  this  Mahommedan 
and  Hindoo  city.t 

Wc  presently  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Logan,  the 
Residency  Surgeon,  and  spent  a  short  time  with  him. 

After  resting  for  the  night,  wc  go  forth  to  view  the  Capital. 

which  it  ia  preserved  i\ith  as  much  pomp  and  ceremoDy  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  owner  will  admit  A  rich  man  sends  his  banners  upon 
flfphanls,  suiTUundec]  by  an  armed  guard,  and  accompanied  by  bands  of 
music.  The  arms  and  accoutrements  worn  by  Hossein  arc  oarriej  in 
snmc  of  tlicsc  processions,  and  one  of  the  most  important  ft-atiircs  is 
Dhuil  DhuU.  the  horse  slain  w\x\\  hia  masler  on  the  fatal  field  of  Kurbc- 
hich ;  his  trappings  are  d>x-d  with  blood,  and  arrows  are  seen  slicking  in 
lUB  sides.  Multitudes  of  people  form  these  processions,  which  frequently 
while  the  moolahs  recite  the  oft-told  but  never  tiring  story ;  or  the 

_ic  scene  is  enacted  by  young  men  expert  at  broadsword  exercises." — 
StocquiUr. 

*  Fergusson. 

t  There  were  no  Missionary  stations  in  Oiide  at  this  lim^  ;  and  though, 
(as  Mr.  Leupolt  tells  u&)  several  Missionaries  had  visited  Luckuow.  and  a 
number  of  New  Testaments  and  Bibles  had  been  sold  there,  before  the 
Mutiny,  il  was  not  till  after  the  annexation  that  any  resided  here.  Indeed, 
il  ts  not  likely  that  any  would  have  been  permitlt^d  to  do  so.  After  the 
Mutiny,  Sir  R.  Montgomery,  the  Chief  Commissioner,  invited  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  lo  (tccupy  the  city,  and  in  August  1858,  while  the 
country  was  yet  full  of  rebels,  Mr.  LcupoIt  was  sent  therL-,  and  "took 
solrriii.  .."--^'ssiun  of  all  Ondc  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  A  house, 
CO'  V  Co\-cmment,  as  the  property  of  rebels,  was  given  liim  for 

mi;^  ,       'Uses ;  and  another  house,  similarly  disposable,  was  handed 

over  tu  iJr.  liutler,  of  the  American  Epis«"|'al  Mission,  the  whole  city 
being  divided  between  the  two.  A  Medical  2rnana  mission  has  more 
recently  been  established  ;  aud  a  Leper  Asylum  has  also  been  opened. 
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premier  as  his  partner,  while  weeping  at  his  own  disgrace. 
_Anothcr  uncle,  more  aged  and  infirm,  has  lx,*cn  plied  with 
Irink  till,  unable  to  protect  himself,  each  end  of  his  moustache 
las  been  tied  by  a  cord  to  his  chair,  fireworks  have  been  let 
off  under  his  seat,  and  when,  alarmed  by  the  explosion,  he 
sprang  up,  his  moustache  has  been  violently  torn  off,  and  he 
obliged  to  retire  from  "  the  presence"  bleeding.     And  not  far 

I  from  the  palace  is  the  Royal  Menagerie,*  where  the  kings  of 
!Lucknow  in  succession  have  amused  themselves  and  their 
Toyal  and  princely  guests  with  fierce  fights  of  lions,  tigers, 
elephants,!  bears,  wild  buffaloes,  rliinoceroses,  camels,  and 
*  ft  is  remarkable  that  the  cx-lting  cX  Oude,  prest^n'ing  a  similitr  taste, 
even  in  captivity,  should  keep  a  large  menagerie  in  his  exile  at  Calcutta. 

I"  It  is  unque-T-tionably."  writes  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  in  1874, 
*' one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  contains  about  20,000  birds,  beasts. 
Biid  snakes,  ranged  in  the  pretty  order  of  zigzag  disorder  on  the  four  sides 
of  a  magnificent  tank.  300  feet  long  by  -z^o  feet  wide,  almost  alive  with 
every  cuiici  Ivable  variety  of  frcsli-watcr  fish  that  can  live  in  a  hot  climate, 
and  covered  \vith  broods  or  ajwcimens  of  every  known  water-bird  which 
•love  or  money'  has  been  potent  enough  to  secure;  though  1  fear  Move' 
must,  in  Uiis  case,  give  the  palm  to  'money,"  if  the  relative  successt-s  are 
compared.  The  pigeons  seem  to  be  the  king's  favourites.  They  number 
iS.ODo.  arranged  in  thousands  here  and  there  in  different  parts  of  the 
enclosure,  and  are  of  every  variety  and  colour — I  should  say  the  Onest 
existing  collection  of  pigfons.  Along  the  hanks  of  the  lake  roam  at  will 
the  ostrich  and  the  pelican,  mingling  with  swans,  geese,  and  u  host  of  birds 
known  to  ordinary*  individuals,  witti  a  host  more  known  only  to  the  natu- 
ralist or  bird-fancier.  Around  or  amid  all  these  (for  the  freedom  of  all 
but  the  wild  animals  is  unbounded)  arc  gnats  and  sheep,  representing 
maAy  climates  and  species;  cimels,  dromedaries,  ibises,  and  I  know  not 
what.  The  snakes  have  for  their  home  a  mountain.  inRhape  like  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's,  only  not  more  than  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  with  perhaps 
«n  c'|ual  di.-imetrr  at  the  base.  This  dome  is  covered  with  holes  of  differ- 
ent siies,  the  homes  for  snakes  of  all  ages  and  dimensions.  Here  the 
reptile*  rule  suprrme;  they  are  feil,  housed,  and  allowed  their  own  will 
and  plcaifurtr  as  freely  as  the  king  has  his — within  treaty  obligations.  If 
they  brt-ak  the  contract  by  crossing  the  moat  which  divides  their  retreat 
from  the  grounds  generally,  why,  they  are  taught  obedience.  If  not,  they 
trurl  themselves  up  and  down,  go  to  bed  when  they  please,  and  rise  when 
they  please.  Their  fond  is  brought  to  their  very  doors — frogs,  and  other 
excellent  dishes;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  snakes  have  a  somewhat 
1  enviable  life — for  snakes.  Elsi-where  in  the  grounds  we  hnd  many  of  the 
beautiful  grass  snakes,  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  in  no  case  poisonous, 
but  diftii  ult  10  distinguiish  from  snakes  that  are  poisonous.  Finally,  wr 
had  a  tine  rolltrtion  of  cobras  brought  out.  (About  a  couple  of  years  ag(i 
the  ex-king  had  several  thousand  more  smikes  on  their  way  down  country, 
when  the  Government  stepped  in  and  forliadc  the  dangerous  cargo.)  At 
night  every  part  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is  lit  up  with  innumerable 
small  lamps  of  different  colours.  The  menagerie  costs,  in  feeding.  /500 
a  month.  The  grounds  are  beautifully  ki-pt,  and  employ  yy^  gnrdenera." 
t  The  staf'Us  for  the  royal  elephants  and  horses  ate  one  of  the  sights  of 
Lucknow. 
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other  creatures,  brought  hither  in  large  numbers,  for 
delectation  of  such  spectators,  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces  I' 
Pigeon-flying  is  also  a  favourite  amusement.  A  Court 
Gazette,  published  from  day  to  day,  commemorates  the 
Royal  proceedings,  and  also  those  of  the  Resident,  the  chief 
oflficers  of  State,  and  distinguislied  visitors. 

Many  tales  are  narrated  of  the  corruption  of  the  court,  And 
the  abuse  of  authority  by  those  in  ix»wcr.  A  common  boharclut^ 
or  cook,  in  the  household  of  a  king  of  Lucknow,  by  his  skill  ■ 
in  spicing  wines,  and  making  specially  delicious  drinks,  came  ' 
under  the  notice  of  his  Majesty,  a  man  of  licentious  and 
depraved  habits,  accounted  an  orthodox  Mussulman,  but 
exceedingly  fond  of  the  bottle.  The  monarch,  having  tasted 
a  sample  of  his  bobarchee^s  elixir,  to  reward  his  skill  and 
encourage  his  merit  presented  him  with  an  appointment  near 
the  royal  person  ;  and  as,  while  holding  this  situation,  he  con- 
tinued to  afford  his  Majesty  the  highest  '>a  lis  faction,  advanced 
him  step  by  step,  and  at  last  gave  him  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister.*  This  office  he  retained  until  his  master's  decease, 
and  in  the  meantime  won  so  great  an  influence  with  the 
sovereign  that  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  little  better  than 
an  automaton  whose  movements  were  regulated  by  his  hand. 
His  chief  object,  like  that  of  most  of  his  countrymen,  being  to 
amass  wealth,  he  tyrannised  over  the  people,  and  left  no  st^nc 
unturned  beneath  which  he  deemed  it  possible  that  wealth 
might  be  discovered.  One  mode  of  "  raising  the  wind  "  was 
frequently  practised  by  him.  A  rich  merchant  or  other  wealthy 
man  having  just  completed  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  and 
sumptuous  abode  wherein  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
the  minister  would  forward  to  him  an  official  intimation  thai 
the  spot  on  which  he  had  built  must  be  immediately  cleared 
for  stale  purposes,  and  that  no  compensation  would  be  given 
him.     Astonished  and  perplexed  at  such  a  message  from  an 

•  Incredible  as  this  may  seem,  such  cnsc's  appear  lo  ha^-e  Ijeeii  by  oo 

mean?  rare  in  Oiide.    Years  after  tlii-<  lin  i;';;  i  \  ri.l..ii.-l  ^',,  ,n...M   i^.  .',  .-.,.r 
Residrnt  at  Liicknow,  reported  that 
the  best  places  in  the  State.     The  I. 

Justice,   nnd  his  favoiirile  ginKCf  acted  aa  Vexir  ^rt 

troubled  himself  about  piihlir  nff.iirr  n?  fnnjr  n?  h^  .i-n 

taste  for  rh\-rning.  draivHn  f_15 

uf  LucJiiutw  bcatmg  a  bi/  ^f^ 
4ijch  thing,  ifl  Abort,  its  gvvuumcui,  \a\\\  ur  jiuucc  (i^uugiiuui  Uic 
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authority  it  was  useless  to  contend  with  or  dispute,  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  would  perhaps  endeavour,  by  pointing  out  some 
other  eligible  spot  for  the  presumed  purpose  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  offering  a  nuzzur  of,  it  may  be.  ten  thousand  rupees, 
to  avert  the  threatened  calamity ;  but  to  no  puq)Ose,  for  the 
wily  man  who  had  risen  from  the  office  of  a  slave  to  the  highest 
post  under  the  crown  would  at  first  accept  of  no  terms.  The 
petitioner,  therefore,  turned  away  in  despair,  and  went  back 
to  his  house,  whither,  after  a  few  hours,  an  emissary  of  the 
minister  would  follow  him  with  an  intimation  that,  should  any- 
thing worthy  his  acceptance  be  presented  to  the  Premier  in 
his  private  capacity,  he  would  use  his  influence  with  the  King 
to  have  the  order  revoked.  Elated  with  this  chance  of  escape, 
the  unlucky  individual  thus  fated  to  be  *'  squeezed  "  would 
perhaps  offer  a  larger  sum  than  the  Minister  had  anticipated. 
But  even  this  was  sure  to  be  indignantly  refused,  and  not  until 
the  victim  had  been  visited  over  and  over  again,  and  no  hope  of 
any  larger  offer  remained,  would  the  bribe  be  accepted.  Thus, 
and  by  a  variety  of  other  means,  he  gathered  a  vast  amount 
of  wealth.  On  the  death  of  the  monarch  who  had  so  blindly 
favoured  and  elevated  him  he  fell,  however,  into  misfortune ; 
for  the  new  King  threw  him  into  prison.  It  was  now///.r  turn 
to  bribe,  and  a  timely  present  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  to  an 
influential  person  procured  his  release.  Even  then  he  had  an 
immense  fortune  remaining,  and,  thinking  it  the  best  way  to 
secure  both  his  person  and  money,  he  left  Lucknow  and  settled 
down  in  our  dominions. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Nawab  Hukeem  Mehndec 
All  Khan.  Prime  Minister,  poisoned  the  King  of  Oude's  ear 
against  one  of  his  people,  by  declaring  tJiat  tlie  man  betrayed 
some  Stale  secrets  and  intrigues  ;  and  that  the  King  there- 
upon, without  any  investigation,  ordered  the  man's  head  to  be 
fixed  and  a  heavy  weight  to  be  fastened  on  his  tongue,  until  it 
should  be  so  wrenched  from  the  roots  that  it  should  ever  after 
hang  out  of  his  mouth.  This  brutal  punishment  was  inflicted, 
land  the  poor  creature's  life  was  preserved  by  pouring  liquids 
down  his  throat  They  afterwards  discovered  that  the  man 
was  innocent  I  We  have  not  heard  that  any  recompense  was 
■given  him. 

The  city  of  Lucknow,  it  may  be  presumed,  takes  example 
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from  the  Court,  and,  if  report  speaks  truly,  its  morals  arr 
indeed .•     Kite-flying  seems  to  be  the  chief  amusement  (ani 
it  would  appear,  the  chief  occupation)  of  the  gentry,  while 
bold  and  audacious  spirit  prevails,  and  every  man  gots  ahiMi 
anned.     Indeed  the  bazaars  of  Lucknow  appear  to  be  chicfl 
distinguished  from  those  of  other  native  cities  by  the  nu 
of  armed  men  with  which  Uiey  are  filled— even  the  begpir 
who  su'iinn,  carr>'ing  weapons  of  war,  and  priding  thcmsclv 
as  it  would  seem,  on  their  terrible  looks.    (In  this  respect  tK 
city  seems  altogether  unique.)     Hence  affrays  frequently  t 
place,  especially  between  the  retainers  of  rival  statesmen  and 
office-holders,  and   between   Mussulmans  and   Hindoos,  and 
the  crowd  look  on  with  indifference  while  these  assault  a 
kill  each  other  in  the  public  thoroughfares.      Add   to  th 
innumerable  elephants  and  camels,  which  choke   the  wa 
and   which  appear   to  do   the  work  that   horses   do  ami 
ourselves  (though  horses,  too,  are  to  be  met  with.t  and  greati; 

•  We  may  herf  use  the  words  of  another: — "But  wb«l  glres 
special  characteristic  to  the  streets  of  Lucknow  are  the  dark  l>eautie4  la 
coqut'ttish  attire,  who  throng   the   balconies  and   windows,   and    w^i^e*" 
intentions  the  most  simple  cannot  misunderstand     Besides  this. '    ' 
effeminate  features,  wonld-be  fascinating  glances,  and  flowing  ' 
the  ensigns  of  a  vice  which  cannot  be  mentioned  in  Kuropi 
and  which  exhibits  itself  openly  in  this  ludioii  Sf-Klom." — T'.- 
English  and  India." 

There  is  some  Utile  refinement.  howcTCr,  even  in  Lucknow.  The  fmHan 
iVitness  (a  Calcutta  newspaper)  says :  "  It  was  once  our  privilege  K» 
attend  a  poetical  exliibilion  or  contest,  usually  styled  in  Urdu  a  Maixarxn. 
Under  the  patronage  of  a  certain  Nawab  in  Lucknow,  aliout  twenty  ports 
of  the  city  came  together  to  read  extracts  from  their  own  writiogA 
fine  poetical  ideas  and  expressions  have  all  passed  out  ur  r.ur  r':c(.ll. 
but  we  cannot  forget  the  extreme  degree  of  poHtc  deO.-i 
poets  to  each  other,  and  the  exaggerated  praise  that  wa>  . 
party  to  each  scrap  of  poetry  that  was  recited." 

+  Our  countryman,   Dr.  Knighton,  had  a  strange  expt^Henre  of  liil» 
Lucknow.    "  One  moniing  in  the  year  1835,"*  says  ne,  "  '  th  j 

friend  of  mine,  in  a  Uttlc  open  gig,  trom  the  river  Gofi;  (Sr 

King's  palaces  in  Lucknow.  To  our  profound  ast" 
streets  of  Lucknow  as  emptj'  as  if  a  pestilence  hi 
denly  broke  on  me  tliai  this  solitude  must  h: 
seemed  uncanny  to  tind  no  single  soul  in  th»_ 
been  full  of  bustle  and  motion.  And  there  \ 
the  hour  of  the  siesta  had  not  yet  arrived,  f  * 
deserted  street,  1  caught  sight  ni  a  figur"  'i- 
running  for  theu  lives.  1  shook  the  rcr 
At  the  same  moment  an  agonisin-  i,':)' 
and  seemed  to  echo  over  thr 

Uien  the  marc  fetched  up  sud'  i 

her  haunches.    As  soon  as  my  triend  and  1  had  rocuvcreti  Uv*fki  uic  ^1 
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dislike  encountering  the  elephants),  and  it  will  be  no  matter 

I  of  surprise  that  the  narrow  and  dirty  streets  of  this  part  of 
we  saw  what  seemed  a  shapeless  bundle  flung  before  the  mare  ?  fore-legs 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  It  was  a  trampled,  bloody  heap.  It  was  the 
corpse  of  n  woman,  hideously  lacerated  and  mangled  by  some  wild  beast, 
obviously.  The  face  had  been  cruslied  by  its  teeth  into  indescribable 
shafielfssneas  ;  the  long  black  hair  was  clotted  \rith  blood.  '  Some  execu- 
tion, probably,"  1  muttered  to  my  friend,  who  looked  while  and  sick  at  the 
9ight.  I  steered  the  marc  clear  of  the  obstacle,  and  drove  on.  I  knew  the 
King  of  Ond**  to  be  a  sensual  and  crucI-minded  savage,  and  at  first  put  this 
down  as  his  work.     But  a  moment's  reflection  assured  me  that  this  must 

tbe  something  %-ery  much  more  out  ot  tlic  common  than  a  mere  piece  of 
royal  barbarity.  1  looked  up  to  the  descried  houses  to  right  and  left  of  us 
as  we  p-issed.  and  presently  spied  a  solitary  tigure  standing  on  a  housetop. 
It  was  one  of  the  King's  troopers.  His  hand  ivas  up  shading  his  eyes,  and 
the  fellow  was  gazing  int'-ntly  up  the  street.  '  What  is  the  matter?'  I 
Bhoutrd  itnt  to  him,  pulling  in  the  mare  again.  The  trooper  dropped  his 
hand,  and  looked  down  on  us.  'The  man-eater  is  loose,  wallah  1  Look 
out,  sahibs  ;  he  is  ([uite  wild  to-day.'  ^Jo^v  I  liad  heard  of  a  savage  horse 
belonging  to  one  of  the  troopers,  and  of  his  nickname  of  •  Kunewallah,'  or 
the  raau-eater,  which  had  been  given  to  Iiim  because  he  had  destroyed 
„  many  men.  So  I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  was  about  to  ask  the  man 
^on  the  housetop  which  direction  the  beast  liad  taken,  when  the  fellow 
[who  had  been  ga/.ing  again  in  the  distanct.')  suddenly  started,  and  yelled 
lown  to  us,  'He  is  coming!  he  is  comtngl  Take  care,  sahibs— take 
!  *  His  voice  rose  to  a  shrill  scream.  Following  Ins  gaze,  I  saw,  far 
ip  the  road,  this  wild  brute  of  a  large  bay  horse  savagely  shaking  a  white 
mndle  in  his  mouth.  The  bundle  was  an  unhappy  native  child  that  he 
lad  seized  by  the  shirt ;  and  the  beast  was  evidently  coming  our  way.  In 
lother  moment  he  caught  sight  of  the  carriage,  dropped  the  child  in  the 
luBt,  and  rushed  forward  furiously  to  attack  us.  I  cannot  tell  how  1  turned 
[the  gig.  for  the  mare  was  very  nearly  unmanageable  >vilh  terror.  But  I 
itBt  have  got  her  roimd  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  this  sentence; 
id  in  an  instant  after  we  were  tearing  at  a  mad  gallop  back  along  the 
We  could  hear  the  iron  hoofs  of  the  man-eater  clattering  over  the 
between  the  lines  of  silent  houses,  as  he  pursued  us  at  breakneck 
I  flung  one  look  over  my  shoulder,  measuring  the  distance.  There 
no  hope  for  us  except  to  make  stniight  for  a  sort  of  yard  a  short  way 
ahead  of  us.     Ordinarily  this  was  closed  with  strong  gates ;  but  I  saw  a 

kitreak  of  light  between  them  sufficiently  broad  to  make  me  believe  ttrnt  ta 
bis  instance  they  stood  ajar,  and  that  the  bolts  were  not  up.     Providentially 
his  iva*  (he  case.     We  drove  >ip  to  the  enclosure,  where  I  leapt  out  of  the 
gig,  and  (lung  myself  against  the  gate.     It  fell  back.     I  caught  my  mare  by 
the  hit,  .Tnd  dragged  my  friend  into  safety.     The  dtKirs  slammed  to  behind 
le  gi^,  and  shut  with  a  crash,  as  a  heavy  l>oU  fell  into  its  socket     We 
rcre  just  in  time.     As  the  boll  fell  in  the  man-eater  came  thundering  up, 
hcnd  and  cheeks  covered  with  blood,  his  jaws  streaming  with  the  recent 
lughter  of  his  i*ictim».     He  stood  looking  savagely  through  the  rails,  with 
:ked  ears,  distended  nostrils,  and  glaring  eyeballs — a  ferocious- looking 
lonater.     Our  mare  was  Irembling  from  head  to  fool  as  if  shivering  with 
>ld,  though  the  sweat  was  really  streaming  off  her  coat.     The  man-eater 
ircd  for  some  time  through  the  bars,  then  begun  to  walk  round  and  round 
iig.     rtul  it  was  all  hard  iron  railing.    Satisfied  that  he  was 
\  round,  rattlt-d  his  iron  heels  against  the  b:irs.  and  with 
I   i;ui  t-recr  and  cocked  cars,  galloped  off  down  the  road." — Tlu 
'oriii  of  ^iih'eniure. 
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the  city  arc  avoided  by  the  European  stranger.  The  trade 
of  the  city  *?cems  limited,  however,*  notwithstanding  aJI  tlic 
noire  and  the  bustle.  The  Goomtee  is  not  much  of  a  co«n- 
mercial  river,  its  course  being  sinuous  and  its  current  slow. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  king  coins  his  own  money,  of  which, 
it  seems,  tlicrc  arc  two  kinds  ;  one  for  the  capital,  the  other 
for  tlie  provinces. 

King  NuBSur-ood-Decn  invested  three  lacs  of  rupees  for 
the  support  of  two  charitable  institutions,  a  Poorhoiise  and 
a  City  Hospital  ;  which  seems  a  remarkable  fact  when  ibc 
character  of  that  monarch  is  considered.  These  institutions 
appear  lo  be  still  in  exiMcnccf 

The  British  Government  is  represented  at  Lucknow  (as  at 
other  Native  Courts)  by  the  Resident ;  generally  an  officer  of 
distinction  and  experience,  whose  duty  it  is  to  w;^tch  oy^ 
our  interests,  and  be  a  guide  and  counsellor  to  the  Kuler. 
The  post  of  Resident  at  Lucknow  is  one  of  the  most  lucrativir 
which  the  Indian  Government  has  at  its  disposal  ;  and  on  the 
return  to  Mindostan  of  the  forces  serving  beyond  the  Indns 
had  been  given  by  Lord  Ellenborough  to  Nott,  the  hero  of 
Candahar ;  whose  health,  however,  was  so  greatly  impaired, 
that  he  had  held  it  but  a  few  months  when  he  solicited  ftir- 
lough,  and  vacated  it.  General  Pollock  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  him  ;  and,  having  arrivetl  v\ilhin  a  short  distance 
of  the  city,  has  notified  tlie  same  to  the  Court,  the  whole  of 
which,  including  the  King  himself  and  many  of  our  cnm 
countrymen,  are  going  out  to-morrow  to  meet  him.  Mean* 
while,  we  again  retire  to  rest  in  the  dAk  bungalow. 

December  28///. — Rising  early  this  morning,  1  visit  Coa* 
stantia,  or.  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  Mtirtiffka-Coortir  "y  a 

•  We  must  not,  hn\vc\iT,  nmit  to  mention  Ihc  gold-rmhrofdeml  9boei 
for  u'ln'rh  Lucknow  is  rnmoiis.  Thry  arc  in  drmaiid  alt  over  lijdU.  The 
jcwclliTr)'  of  Oudf  is  also  very  celebrated. 

t  Since  1S53  the  managpmcnt  and  rontrul  nl  tl-  is* 

i\  is  still  calletO  ha?  hci-n  in  th«  IimmI^  •>!'  tlu    .it  ii 

visitor  Rays :  "  This  institution  was 

maimer],  l.-i.roits,  infirm,  and  the  h''  __ 

pre\  -•  in  the  slrreis.     O 

to  .1  •  Tlicrc  ;ire  at  tiiis 

rereivu   rt>i.u   and   clothing.     The   nuitioij-   ■ 
persons    svhn   prt    monfh'y  rath    imNirrnt" 

the  ' 

aooo  !ij  41.-^.0  jifK II  [>r'i.ji(r,  \.\iv>  ,■>!(,  imni  .i^i-  or  riiii-ii:    ur.uriir  ir»  iM'fk 
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palace  built  by  the  famous  General  Martin,  who  came  to  India 
as  a  private  soldier  in  the  French  army,  entered  the  East  India 
Company's  ser\'ice,  and  was  transferred  to  that  of  the  Nawab 
of  Oude.  He  became  a  favourite  with  the  Prince,  being  a 
great  cock-fighter;  and  hearing  him  one  day  remark  that, 
among  the  many  things  he  had  bought  he  had  never  purchased 
anything  that  had  cost  him  a  crorc  of  rupees  (;{^  1 ,000.000), 
and  should  like  to  buy  something  of  that  value,  determined, 
it  is  said,  to  afford  the  Nawab  an  opportunity  of  so  doing. 
Accordingly  he  erected  this  cdihcc,  and,  when  it  was  finished, 
took  the  Prince  to  view  it,  and  intimated  that  it  had  been 
built  in  order  to  afford  the  Nawab  the  op[)ortunity  he  had 
desired.  But,  alas  for  the  futility  of  human  designs !  the 
Nawab  refused  to  give  so  large  an  amount  for  the  palace. 
The  I'rince,  however^  offered  half  the  price ;  which  Martin 
declining,  the  Nawab  intimated  that  the  general  was  now  an 
old  man,  and  could  not  live  many  years  ;  and  that  after  hib 
death  the  State  would  be  able  to  buy  it  for  a  mere  trifle,  or 
even  to  get  it  for  nothing.  This  exasperated  Martin,  and, 
though  he  said  nothing  to  the  Prince,  he  resolved  that  when 
he  did  die  he  would  be  buried  in  the  building,  so  that  it 
should  be  of  no  use  as  a  roj^^I  residence ;  well  knowing 
that  no  Mussulman,  and  certainly  no  Prince  of  a  Mussulman 
people,  would  live  in  a  tomb.  And  there  he  was  afterwards 
interred  accordingly. 

Constantia  is  situated  at  about  three  miles  from  the  city. 
and  is  approached  by  an  excellent  road.  Entering  at  the 
great  Gate,  a  broad  palli  or  carriage-way  leads  through  an 
avenue  of  tree;?  some  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  grounds 
fancifully  laid  out,  to  the  palace,  which  at  a  short  distance 
bears  an  extremely  elegant  appearance,  being  very  loft>', 
handsomely  planned  (a  large  central  pile  with  a  lofty  tower, 
and  two  low  semicircular  wings),  and  adorned  with  plaster 
figures  of  various  character,  that,  rising  one  above  anothci, 
wind  round  the  building  to  the  summit.  But  a  closer 
examination  of  the  edifice  disappoints  the  expectations  which 
the  distant  view  has  excited.  It  is,  hke  the  King's  palace,  a 
medley  of  architecture,  Eurojiean  and  Asiatic.  The  interior 
is  divided  into  several  apartments,  which  have  nothing  remark- 
able about  ilicm  save  tlie  contrast  they  alTord  to  its  external 
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splendour.     Only  the  hall  is  paved  with  marble  ;   the  ■ 
mere  brick,  covered  with  stucco.     In  a  vault  beneath 
stands  the  sarcophagus,  which  is  of  plain  white  marble,  an 
bears  a  bust  of  the  General,  on  each  side  of  which,   in  tn 
formed  for  their  reception,  stand  plaster   figures  of 
red  coats,  each  leaning  in  the  attitude  of  grief  on  the  bu 
his  firelock.     The  tomb  is  quite  plain,  and  bears  an  inscri 
in  English  recording  the  place  and  time  of  the  Generals  bi 
his  coming  to  India,  his  rank,  and  the  date  of  his  d 
(iSoo).     On  the  whole  the  building  is  pretentious  and  W. 
sical,  and  can  hardly  outlive  the  present  century.     It  sec 
have  been  erected,  as  the  razors  of  a  certain  hawker  wc 
of  were  made,  "  to  scU."     The  building  is  now  in  charge  of  t* 
Resident,  and  is  available,  with  his  permission,  as  a  place 
temporary  abode  for  respectable  travellers.  | 

An  admirable  provision,  however,  was  made  by  the  Gen' 
for  the  disposal  of  his  enormous  wealth  in  the  gift  of  ;£"loo,i 
for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  College  for  the  educati 
maintenance,  and   placing  out  in  life  of  Orphan   children 
Lyons,  his  native  city  ;  a  similar  gift  for  a  like  institution 
Calcutta  (to  which  we  have  already  referred)  ;  and   a  ne. 
equal  amount  for  a  similar  establishment  at  Luckiiow. 
latter  is  now  in  course  of  erection  ;  and  would  long  since  h 
been  completed  and  opened,  but  for  some  legal  dispute 
would  seem  that  the  property  has  greatly  increased  in 
since  the  General's  decease. 

While  on  my  return  from  Constantia  to  the  city  I  had 
pleasure  of  witnessing  the   entrance  of  the  newly-;i 
Resident,  General  Sir  George  Pollock,  the  hero  of  Gh  i 
Lucknow.     The  sight  was  grand.     Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  w] 
he  accompanied  Lord  Welleslcy  on  a  similar 
"Everything  recalled  to  my  memory  the  '  Ai  . 
for  every  description  of  any  such  proces-sion  which  I  ever 
with  in  history,  even  the  celebrated  triumph  of  *    ;   " 
he   led  Zenobia  and  Tiridatcs  (Tctincus)  cap; 
Gibbon  gives  an  account,  wan   completely  beggared  by 
A  numerous  body  of  heralds,  proclaiming  th 
power  of  the  great  men  behind  them,  formed  . 
these   were  followed   by  a  yet   larger  number  of  raiti 
officers  in  full  dress,  seated,  some  in  light  carriages^  atbcrs 
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stately  elephants,  richly  caparisoned.  Then  came  the  hero  of 
the  day,  the  new  Resident,  in  a  chariot  with  Captain  Shake- 
speare, his  Assistant,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  numerous 
attendants,  and  followed  by  a  dashing  body  of  cavalry.  The 
most  stately  part  of  the  procession  was,  however,  in  the 
Resident's  rear.  British  officers  and  their  ladies,  native 
princes,  chiefs  and  warriors,  led  on  the  monarch  of  Oude— the 
so-called  "  Asylum  of  the  World," — who  sat  in  all  the  pomp  of 
the  East,  and  all  the  fjlory  of  regal  splendour,  in  a  golden 
bowdah.  borne  by  a  noble  elephant  ten  feet  high  I  Then  came 
the  royal  carriage, drawn  by  twelve  beautiful  horses  ;  with  hall 
a  dozen  postilions  in  scarlet.  Nor  was  this  all.  A  stately 
train  succeeded.  Noble  chargers  of  pure  Arab  and  Persian 
blood,  in  housings  of  gold  and  silver,  were  led,  cur\'etting  and 
prancing,  along  ;  hundreds  of  huge  elephants  followed,  with 
coverings  and  howdahs  of  the  same  precious  materials,  the 
howdahs  containing  persons  of  eminence,  clad  in  garments  of 
a  richness  and  splendour  corresponding  to  their  wealth  and 
station  ;  camels  and  dromedaries  high  in  stature,  swift  of  foot, 
and  having  bells  of  silver  round  their  necks,  which,  as  they 
moved  onwards,  kept  up  a  merry  jingling,  succeeded  ;  and 
numerous  magnificent-looking  objects  came  after  them, 
together  \Wlh  a  miniature  chariot  drawn  by  a  pair  of  the 
deer  species  of  about  the  size  of  a  ram.  An  innumerable 
body  of  followers  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  tribes  brought  up 
the  rear  of  the  procession. 

December  29///, — This  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
terview with  Sir  George  Pollock  at  the  Residency.  Sir 
George  was  busily  engaged  when  I  called  ;  but  1  saw  sufficient 
of  him  to  say  that  he  seems  a  perfect  soldier — a  fine  type  (as 
has  been  said)  of  the  old  military  Anglo-Indian — in  his 
manners,  and  that  his  appearance  denotes  that  he  has  suffered 
much  for  his  country.* 

•  U  may  be  remembered  that  Sir  George  Pollock  was  created  a  G.C-B. ; 
and  rercived  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parli.imenl,  and  a  Pension  of 
^1000  per  annum  from  the  East  India  Company,  for  his  servirea  in  the 
AfiV  >igii-    The  Frepdom  of  the  City  of  London  was  also  given  him  ; 

iiit'  uim  to  England  he  became  one  of  the  Crown  Directors  of 

tlif  i.j>i  iLiuia  Company,  Kinally,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  reteive  the 
decoration  of  the  Star  of  India,  and  had  the  honour  of  succeeding  Field- 
Maishat  Sir  John  Hurgoync,  as  Constable  of  the  Tower.  He  died  at 
Walmer  un  October  6th.  1S72,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  .ige. 
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Three  regiments  of  the  Company's   Native    Infantry  are 
generally  stationed  here,  and  are  (laid  by  the  King, 
also  a  large  army — cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantr>' — ol 
clad  and  accoutred,  some  after  the  European  and  some  afi 
the  Asiatic  fashion,  but  for  Ute  most  part,  it  vjouid  appear^ 
rags  and  talt^rs. 

December  ^ot/i, — I  take  my  leave  of  Lucknow  this  monring,' 

•  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  ihat  Liickomv  had  a  rcry 
share  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  The  state  of  Oude— "  the  6tiest  and 
ill-gttvcmed  proviucc  in  Hindostan  " — grew  worse-  ;■    '  •  buberquentfy 

to   our  visit;   and   at  length,    after  repealed   V'  <^m  snccamn 

Governors- Gen  oral,  and  in  obaiUncc  to  tht  Hoh„    .,  '-■-  [tbe  King 

having  refused  to  si^n  a  treaty  by  wliicli,  while  the  guv  ■.,■%%  to  be 

assumed  by  the  British,  the  royal  title  would  be  rescr\<- .   .  T.^.tf  ^q;^ 

his  heir,  with  full  sovereign  ri};hts  over  his  palace  at  Liir.  1  fais 

park  at  Dilkusha,  a  yearly  pension  of  twelve  lacs  of  rujt* . 
for  his  bodyjfuard.  and  due  provision  for  all  the  members 
Lord  Dalhousieon  P'ebruarj*  oth,  1S56,  •with  thf  fuilconsx-ni 
Residents,  Cohnel  Sleeman,  General  /jow.  and  Sir  J,  r'  licxedtbe 

province  to  our  dominions.    The  introduction  of  Uriiist  — !  acamsf 

ns  all  tlie  great  territorial  chiefs— feudal  barons,  with  I;: 
followers— and  nil  the  once  powerful  classes  that  had  \ 
wealth  and  honour  by  the  Court  of  Lucknow.     (The  Kit;g  ni  Uud'-.  ii  ls 
said,  had  50,000  soldiers,  and  at  least  as  many  more  chiels  and  offidils.) 
Moreover,  the  disbanding  of  the  old  native  army  of  Oudc         'r 
the  cuuntry  large  numbers  of  lawless  and  df5|>enitc  men.  o* 
to   the  English  annexation.     Lncknow  had  become  — i;  '■■'  '         .^   mm..— 
the  Alsatia  of  India  ;  and  there  were  congregated  the  1  -ssipainl. 

and  the  disaffected  of  every  native  state,  and  many  r  .,t,  \ftc 

British  army.     Sir  Henry  LawTencc — one  of  our  m<ist  eri  ott. 

and  of  a  noble  pair  of  brothers  now  world-famous — w  zolk. 

had  assumed  the  Commissinncrship  of  ih*.-  newfy-annexed  pnivmce.  haA 
but  one  small  British  regiment  (the  32nd  Foot),  and  a  v.T-;ik  cnrrtpariy  <rf 
Britif'h  artillery,  about  seven  hundred  in  all,  to  protect  \\  buL 

apprehending  the  possibility  of  mutiny  among  the  sep 
of  whom  there  were  some  seven  thousand,  h- 
a  manner  as  most  effectually  to  oppose  the  11. 
We  can  give  but  the  barest  outline — but  this  t.^-^  nn:s'.  ; 
that  followed.     Symptoms  of  di^afTectiun  among   th  tcxaz)  |n 

manifest  themselves  in  April  1K57,  when  the  ' '  ■  ■  

set  on  fire.     On  .'\pril  3oih,  the  71(1  Oudc  In 

cartridges,  and  after  ^r.nir.  ^.-r„,i,^  i.tii  .t  ». . 

were  disbanded,  i<xn 

given  the  rank  of  1     ^^  ■  ir. 

authority,  held  a  durbar  at  the  Kesidency,  whco  ; 

up,  and  addressed  by  him  with  such  effect  ib;it  it 

be  well,     Sir  Henry,  however,  had  c», 

and  now  proceeded  to  erect  new  1  r^ 

visions  sutfident  iot  a  possibly  loti 

filled  with  grain.      Thr  news  of  1 

arrived,    .      ' 

women, 

proiectiuii,  uumii   in'-   loriui' 

immedian^  defence    There  « 
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and  arrive  in  Cawnporc  six  hours  afterwards,  having  ridden 
fifty  miles  on  horseback   before  breakfast     I  fee]  happy  and 

the  walls,  which  during  the  sic^c  were  known  as  so  maiiy  different  garri- 
sons. These  became  crowded  with  more  than  two  thousand  persons,  and 
every  outhouse  was  occupied.  At  last,  on  the  night  of  May  ^oth,  the 
sepoys  rose.  Foiled  in  their  first  rush  upon  tlie  guns,  whose  European 
guardi:ins  at  once  met  tliem  with  showers  of  grape,  they  spread  over 
the  cautouuieuis,  murdering,  plundering,  and  setting  the  buildings  on 
fije.  Sir  Henry  next  day  followed  up.  enj^aged,  and  defeated  the 
mutineers ;  they  fled ;  he  pursued  and  captured  some,  but  must  of  them 
escaped.  Barricades  were  erected  at  all  the  entrances  to  the  Residency, 
and  guus  mounted  round  t!]e  entire  walls.  The  treasure  and  ummunition 
were  buried,  and  as  many  additional  guns  got  together  as  could  be 
collected.  Refugees  continued  to  arrive  daily.  Meanwhile  the  European 
6lati<>ns  in  our  North-Western  Provinc^;3  were  becoming  scenes  of  disaster 
and  ruiu.  Un  June  I  llh  the  Mditary  Police  and  Native  Cavalry  broke  into 
open  revolt,  and  on  the  12th  the  Native  Infantry  followed  their  example. 
Uy  this  time  every  post  in  Oude,  except  Lucknow,  was  in  possession  of  the 
rebels.  (Before  the  annexation  there  were  m  Oude  two  hundred  and  cfty 
forts,  each  held  on  an  average  by  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  men.  with  two 
guns.)  The  Chief  Commissioner  still  held  the  cantonment.'?,  but  had  been 
ubhged  by  ill  health  to  delegate  his  authority.  iMajor  Banks  succeeded  to 
the  civil,  and  Brigadier  Inghs  to  the  military,  command  ;  but  the  former 
was  almost  inmcdiately  killed,  and  Ingtis  assumed  the  supreme  authority. 
The  heat  of  the  weather  u-as  exccssi^'c.  On  June  30th  news  of  the  fall  of 
Cawn port  arrived ;  and  now  some  few  uf  the  native  soldiers  within  the 
garrison,  who  had  hitherto  remained  faithful,  revolted.  Rain  at  last  began 
CO  fall  hcavih.  On  June  29th  a  large  force  of  the  rebels  advanced  to 
Chinhut,  a  vilhge  eight  miles  from  the  Residency.  Sir  Henry  marched  out 
and  gave  them  battle ;  but  through  the  treachery  of  the  Oude  artillery  had 
10  retreat  will;  t'onsiderahlc  loss  to  Lucknow,  the  siege  of  which— ever 
memorable  in  history  and  song — nov.'  commenced.  On  July  ist  the 
magazinir  in  or.r  of  Iht-  forts  frnm  which  it  ^vas  ihuught  necessary  to  with- 
draw the  garrison  was  exploded,  destroying  240  barrels  of  gunjwtwder  and 
J94.000  ruund^  of  ball  and  gun  ammunition.  The  Residency  ^^'as  now 
completely  inwsted  by  a  circle  of  liie  enemy's  guns;  the  houses  around 
wrrc  also  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  the  Hltle  force  was  surrounded  by 
tltousands  of  bliK>dthirsty  foes  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  British 
miUtary  train  ng,  and  who  poured  in  upfui  them  constantly  a  heavy  hre. 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  mortally  \vounded  by  a  shell  on  J  uly  2nd.  died 
two  da)^?  aflcr,  ,uid  was  buried  in  the  Residency  garden.  (Hiv,  totnb  bears 
the  inscriptio  1,  "  flere  lies  Henry  Lawrence,  who  tried  to  do  his  duty.  May 
God  have  rncrcy  on  him.")  .-Vswault  followed  assault;  there  were  mines 
and  countermines.  Kor  nearly  three  motillitj.  night  and  day,  the  garrison 
wer»j  cmplor'rd  ic.  U-Htiiig  back  thi-ir  assailants,  who  were  able  to  take  up 
pusitious  oil  the  nios<)ues  and  other  buildings  outside  the  town,  whence,  at 
short  diatntces.  they  could  fire  tremendous  volleys  into  the  British  position: — 
"  A'l  I  th«?»  day  and  night*  day  and  m'ghi,  coming  down  00  thc«tilt 
•  '     dls. 

Mil!  ..ct  halls,  and  thousunds  of  cannon  balls. 

Jul .:  :'id  t<if>moit  rve/eur  hanncr  oj  £.»t^land  blrw^* ' 

By  the  md  of  July  the  investing  foK*c  amounted  (o  more  than  100.000  men. 
while  f^e  strength  of  the  bcitiegcd  had  dwindled  away;  the  heat  was 

*  **  There  does  not  Manil  recorded  in  the  annals  uf  war  an  adtirvcmeot  more 
tntly  ho'oic  than  the  defence  of  the  Ke^dency  at  Lucknow. " — Canmng* 
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thankful  to  have  visited  Oude  without  hurt  or  molcstat 
from   man    or    beast ;   though   it   would   seem    that   (under' 

jniense;  the  hospital  was  crowded;  the  stench  from  dead  anjioals  w 
drcaUlul ',  su'arms  uf  llirs,  rats,  and  other  vermin  pla^i^ued  them  ;  sinallpai 
broke  out ;  and  their  condition  was  miserable  inderO.     Mcai-y  shovnefi  of 
rain  fell  continually.     In  September,  Outrani,  "the  liaj-ard  of  India  "  (whs 
on  the  annexation  of  Oude  had  been  appointed  Resident  at  the  Coort  of 
Lucknow.  but  had  been  obliged,  from  ill  health,  to  retire  and  go  home.^ 
had  subsequently  been   engaged   in   the  expedition   against    P»T?Ha.  mod 
had  again  returned  to  England,  had  been  appointed  in  th«  J  cf 

the  expedition  against  Oude — had  just  arrived  at  Calcutta  ,  rr^- 

ments — and  ha<i  rhivalronsly  placed  himself  under  the  i 
his  junior,  at   Cawnpore,  where  the  latter  had  def^, 
marched,  with  Havelnck,  to  the  relief  of  the  Imprisoncu  l.i 
village  on  the  road  was  locipholed,  and  had  tn  be  taken,  . 
deluges  of  rain.     On  the  22rid  they  airtveij  at  the  AlumUi,..  ,-    ..-..l- 
garden  on  the  Cawnpore  road,  held  by  the  enemy),  siormccf  and  took  it. 
and  left  a  small  party  there  (who  were  soon  surrounded  by  the  foet    ('.  .h  -i  t 
their  way,  step  by  step,  to  tlic  Residenc>',  which  they  gained  on  ■ 
and  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  garrison,  nmv  retiuce/  to  ■ 
original  numbers.     Cannon  balls  and  musket  balls,  shell"^  n  i 
fever,  cholera,  dyscutcr)',  and  smallpox,  burning  suns  and  Hp-n   ^ , 
toil,  privation,  want  of  sleep,  the  stench  of  half-buried  ' 
had  done  their  destructive  work,  and  carried  them  off.      > 
too,  had  lost  nearly  a  third  of  their  numberx  by  the  war,  riiul  now  ilj^i  they 
had  got  in  found  that  they  could  be  of  no  use.  as  the  rebeis  continutd  to 
surround  the  Residency  ;  and  the  combined  forces  were  iine<{\ial  to  the  task 
of  cutting  their  way  through  such  tremendous  odds,  and  at  the  same  tine 
safely  conveying  with  them  the  wounded,  tlie  sick,  the  \ion'~-       -  *  the 
children  ;   they  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  await  further  r-  .ts. 

feeling  that  they  had  increased  rather  than  diminished  tit:  j..  ....,    ..  die 

garrison  by  the  necessity  of  drawing  on  their  provisions.  Outrara.  horn- 
ever,  who  had  now  assumed  the  chief  command,  made  C-equent  HWtiev, 
and  brought  many  important  works  within  the  limits  of  the  jefence.  though 
the  enemy  kept  up  a  continual  fire.  Meanwhile  some  c^hty  ship?  had 
reached  Calcutta  from  England,  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  new  C«i>- 
mander*in-Chief,  and  3o,o(»  English  soldiers.  As  the  latter  arrir»-t*  iher 
were  sent  up  the  country,  to  the  mutinous  provinces;  sor- 
Cawnpore,  whence  on  November  olh,  Sir  Colin  advanced  witl  -, 
eluding  Peel's  famous  "  Blue  jackets  "  from  the  Shttfinott.  Sr  Cul 
away  the  besiegers  from  the  Alumhagh,  and  in  the  course  %\  a  l. 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  occupied  the  pi" 
the  Martinierc.  The  stor)' of  the  Scotch  nurse,  who,  when  h»_/ 
iibandoned  the  beleaguered  garrison,  suddenly  started  \ 
she  heard  the  bagpipes  of  the  Highland  regiments  ni 
n;lief,  will  be  remembered  by  all.  Sir  r.^lin  m  \!  ,iti. 
Bagh.  the  rebels'  stronghold,  and  here  2- 
hayonets  of  our  iufurinted  soldicis.  Still 
the  I7lh,  reached  the  Mootce  Mahul,  on  tJu- 
Oulram  and  Havelcjck  came  forth  from  the  in:i 
grapeshot  to  meet  ihem.  and  Mc  ucitnd  tt- 
Cohn.  however,  snori  pTCcived  th.it  it  woti' 
prcM--  ,..,'..-.■ 

Ill    Mi 

Cawnj'p.ic  rnr  un-iti'irii.  m.k,  ■,■ 
and  uush  out  the  rebellion.     I 
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and  Adventure. 


TOvidencc)  only  the  tegis  which  Britannia  throws  over  her 


the  sick  were  quietly  borne  away  on  the  night  uf  November  iSih  to  the 
Dilkouslia  garden  (6vc  miles  distant),  and  during  the  two  next  days  the 
women,  children,  and  non-combatants  followed  lo  the  same  place.  Here 
Havelock  died  ot  dyserucr>-,  and  was  buried  amid  the  tears  of  his  mournuig 
comrades,  headed  by  Campbell  and  Outram.  Tlie  latter  now  proceeded  to 
the  Alumbagh,  where  Campt>ell  left  him  with  4000  men  (a  t/ik^tt  thai  Eng- 
Utnd  retained  her  title  to  Oude,  and  that  the  avenger  would  return  j,  while 
he  himself  proceeded  with  his  charge  to  C.nwnporc.  whence  the  women  and 
children  uliimately  reached  Calcutta.  Meanwhile  the  rebels  at  Lucknow, 
sc'ing  that  Oiitram,  though  he  had  \*acaled  the  Residency,  remained  at  the 
Alumbagh.  and  anticipating,  as  it  would  seem,  the  return  of  Campbell  with 
a  yrt  mightier  force  than  they  had  hitherto  had  to  encounter,  extended  and 
strengthened  their  foniHcations,  adding  an  external  line  of  defence  sur- 
roundmg  the  greater  part  »f  the  city  in  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles,  and  getting 
together  many  great  guns  and  mortars.  And  now  came  the  final  struggle. 
On  March  2nd.  after  affording  most  timely  aid  to  Wmdham  at  Cawnipore, 
against  a  renewed  attack  of  Nana  Sahib,  and  utterly  defeating  the  latter. 
Sir  Colin  Approached  the  Alumbagh,  was  joined  by  Outram  (who  for  four 
motiths  had  there  sustained  and  defeated  the  attacks  of  more  than  1 20,000 
rebelfli.  and  with  an  army  of  25,000,  infantry,  cavalry.  artillcr>',  and 
~  igineers,  uf  whom  two-thirds  were  Europeans,  and  many  of  these  veterans 
10  had  been  victors  at  Delhi  and  in  the  previous  expeditions  to  Luck- 
jow,  advanced  on  tlie  great  city.  With  Outram  were  such  commaiidrrs  as 
Franks,  Hope  Grant,  Sir  Archdalo  Wilson,  Sir  Rob»?rt  Napier,  Pet*l,  Adrian 
lopc.  Tombs,  Turner,  Norman,  Mansfield,  Hodson.  and  other  distinguished 
icers.  Some  70,000  or  80,000  of  the  foe  awaited  them,  bra%e,  rc.Milute, 
td  cunning,  and  full  of  hate  and  fanaticism;  and  the  onslaught  was 
iblp.  To  Campbell  during  the  operations  came  Jung  Bahadotir  ol 
fepaul,  with  12,000  Ghoorkas.  In  twelve  days  of  almost  consecutive 
fighting  the  victory  was  won,  and  the  city  taken,  with  a  loss  of  500  killed 
^ad  wounded  on  our  side  (Peel  and  Hodsoii  being  among  the  slain),  and 
my  more  on  that  of  the  enemy,  of  whom  3000  were  burieil. 
Lucknow  was  finally  left  with  a  powerful  garrison  commauded  by  Sir 
Hope  Grant  under  the  direction  of  Sir  James  Outram,  Chief  Commissioner. 
The  insurgents  of  Oude  generally,  who  yet  remained,  were  left  lo  be  dealt 
with  by  troops  sent  through  the  country  for  that  purpose,  under  selected 
rommaiiders ;  and  the  estates  of  all  the  talookdars.  wtiich  had  been  con- 
fiscated by  their  rebellion,  were  restored  to  sucli  as  laid  down  their  arms 
and  swore  fealty  to  the  Itritish  Government 

It  may  be  added  that  before  peace  was  restored  "  the  eyes  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  were  upon  Lucknow.  as  a  place  to  be  occupied  in  the 
name  nl  Christ.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  earnestly  desired  that  a  Mission 
should  be  established  there;  and  Sir  Robert  Monigomcr>',  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  first  Chief  Commissioner,  lost  no  time  in  expressing  the  same  wish. 
Mr  Leupolt,  of  Benares,  was  tfie  first  Missionary  to  visit  Luckno^v.  On 
September  a^ih,  the  or  of  the  first  annivcrsar>*  of  the  relief  of  the  city  by 
Havelock,  and  while  the  sound  of  distant  artillery  could  still  be  heard,  of 
trf>np«(  pursuing  j>arties  of  rebels,  a  Church  Missionarj'  Association  was 
I  among  the  English  Christians  at  Lucknow,  with  the  Commissioner 
!  a«  IVrsident.  Missionaries  were  soon  appointed  to  occupy  the 
Fiati.in  permanently,  and  their  work  appears  to  have  been  verj'  successful, 
JThe  Zahur  Bahksh,  an  old  Mahommedan  palace,  hns  been  let  by  the 
(vrrnmiMl  i*t  a  nominal  rent  to  the  t'hurch  Missioiiaiy  Society. 
''The  ruins  (of  the  Residency)  have  been  left  most  wisely."  said  Mr. 
mt  Dwff.  in  1875,  "just  as  they  were  after  the  storm  had  passed  by ;  but 
lets  fixed  here  and  there  mark  the  most  famous  spots— Jahannes's 
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children  has  protected  mc  from  the  former,*  ;ind  t 
Providence  itself  alone  from  the  latter,  wolves  bclii 
ous,t  Before  leaving  India,  I  have  had  a  glimpse  of  a  great  City 
under  Native  Rule,  and  am  pleased  to  ihinlc  that  my  lot  is  nu 
cast  in  it, or  in  any  part  ofthc  dominion  of  which  it  is  the  capital 
Hoiise,  the  Baillir  Guard-gate,  (he  room  where  Sir  Henry  LA%vrexice  died, 
etc.  Here,  \o*t,  the  semes  oi  thai  fearful  stnipcV  whirh.  Ukc  taday  to4 
many  an  Iiidun  liattlefidLl,  desejves  tn  be  :  .1   with  ThcfinofV-e. 

have  been  veiled  in  gardens.     A  model  in  ■  <iin  (or  in  ooXivc  par- 

hince,  the  '  House  uf  Wonders ')  hanl  by,  is  said  accurately  |u  leiJitaeK 
the  ground  as  it  was  when  the  conflict  commenced." 

'  Sleemau  has  constructed  a  map  showing  no  I'  :-j  u*ar%uk 

Thl'g  sUitioHS  in  Oude  for  regviarly  committing  the  i,  i  iravellen. 

t  A  niriotis  account  is  gi\-en  by  Captain  Egerto'i  in   liia.*  Witilcr  Tow 
in  India  "  of  some  •*  woll  children."     "  Some  time  ago  two  nf  rhe  Kin::  'rf 
Oudc's  *owjrs,  riding  oloiig  the  hanks  of  the  river   "     ,. 
animals  come  down  to  drinit.     Two  of  them  were  e\i 
but  the  third  u-as  some  other  animal.    They-'   '    ■■ 
three,  and  to  their  great  surprise  found  that ' 
naked  boy.     He  was  on  nil  fours,  like  his  l'<  - 
knees  and  elbows,  evidently  caused  by  the 
and  bit  and  svralched  his  captors  as  any  wi-i 
was  brought  into  Lucknnw,  and  after  a  long  time  to  ;t 
At  first  lie  could  not  speak  at  all,  hut  he  seemed  l<i  1i., 
for  landing  out  what  was  meant  by  signs.     He  liv 
Another  boy  lound  imder  somewhat  stmUur  cia^  i 
Enj|;tish  [tettpic  for  some  time.     He  leunt  jtt  In&t  tu  . 
—the  viJkmc  of  a  lady  who  was  kind  tn  him — but  hU 
clouded,  more  like  the   instinct  ot  an  animal  than  i:ic  l.-. 
beiiiG;.     There  was  anoth'.'r  more  wonderful  but  less   i\t 
story  of  a  boy,  who  nlicr  his  rccaptm. 
wolves  one  evening.     They  came  evi 
examinitig  htm  closely,  he  appaiently  : 
with  him,  played  with  him,  and  s^'' 

family,  until  the  wolves  \%cre  (ivc  m  :- 

of  the  litter  die  boy  liad  been  taken  from.     A  c 
the  statement  that  this  boy  always  had  abu.Ji  i 
etc..  a  strong  wnltish  smell.     Thi'i  story  on 
but  he  said  he  knew  of  tive   inst:snce<  n' 
The    fact  of   no  grown-up  person  !ia. 
easily  be  accounted  f<iT,  on  the  zrow 
certain  age,  the  •' 


rouch  iot. 


.tie  in  India.'*  bears  witneaa  ta  ktmiUr 


CHAPTER  XVII 


i^'OyAG£  DOWN 


WE  now  bid  adieu  to  our  old  friends,  whom  it  is 
possible  that  we  inay  never  see  again  ;  and  to  our 
old  haunts,  whose  diief  fcalurcs  aie  stamped  intfTaccably 
upon  our  mcniory. 

Jan.  2nd,  '44. — Since  my  last  cnirj'  the  Old  Year  has  passed 
away  and  a  New  Year  has  begun.  This,  to  us  so  memorable 
an  occurrence,  is  to  most  of  those  around  us  no  event  at  all. 
Both  the  Hindoo  and  the  Mahommedan  calendars  differ  from 
our  own.  The  Hindoo  year  does  not  agree  with  the  Solar 
year,  and  they  have  various  ways  of  reconciling  them  in 
different  parts  of  India  (as  calculations  based  on  several  eras 
arc  in  force  in  various  provinces),  so  that  New  Years"  Days  do 
'not  occur  in  alt  quarters  simultaneously  with  each  other. 
The  Hindoo  months  are  called  lunar  months,  but  have  thirty 
days  each  ;  and  every  third  year  their  calendar  contains 
thirteen  months.  Among  Moslem  nations,  as  is  well  known, 
the  year  has  no  fixed  position  in  relation  to  the  sun's  course 
or  the  seasons,  being  invariably  a  lunar  year,  which  begins 
annually  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  days  earlier  in  the  season  than 
the  previous  year ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  thirty-throe  years 
the  commencement  of  the  Mahommedan  year  runs  through 
the  whole  of  tlie  seasons  ;  while  the  Era  dates  from  the  first 
day  of  the  Mohurrum  preceding  the  Hegira,  or  emigration 
of  Mahommcd  from  Mecca  (a.d.  622) ;  and  each  New  Year's 
.Day  is  the  first  day  of  the  Mohurrum,  which  is  itsdf  rtgitlaud 
by  ilu'  moon*  Of  course  neither  the  Hindoo  nor  the  Mahom- 
medan months  correspond  with  our  own. 

*  **  It  (s  ordinarily  rctrkoiied  frum  the  first  observed  ap^nuice  of  the  new 
mooo,  or,  in  cloady  wcnther,  from  the  time  at  which  it  uould  be  visible ; 
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I  proceed  on  my  journey  this  day  towards  Calcutta.' 
this  period  of  the  year  the  road  swarms  with  pilgriais  for 
great  January  festival  at  Allahabad  which  we  have  already 

described.     Among  these   the  fakirs   are   ever   conspicuom, 
and  wc  have  imagined  to  ourselves  the  song  of  such  an 
a  Yc^ — as  he  travels  along. 

SONG   OF  THE   YOGI. 

0  1  am  a  Yogi  *    A  Yogi  am  I ! 

Ho  haha  aha  I     Ho  haha  aha ! 
And  sorrow,  vexation,  and  [>ain  I  defy! 

Ho  haha  aha  !     Ho  haha  aha  ! 
With  my  bottle,  ray  staff^  and  my  cloak  of  a  skia. 
I've  all  tliat  I  want,  and  seek  Dolhiag  to  win ; 
While  no  one  will  rob  me,  they  give  who  pass  by. 
And  I  would  not  exchange  with  a  Rajah — not  1 1 

For  I  am  a  Yogi !  a  Yogi  \ 

Yes,  1  am  a  Yogi,  devoted  to  Brahm, 

Ho  haha  aha  I     Ho  haha  alia  t 
For  ever  a  Yogi,  a  Yc^,  I  am — 

Ho  haha  aha  t     Ho  haha  aha  \ 
No  infants  climh  laughingly  up  to  ray  knee ; 
No  sons  of  my  youth  in  my  age  shall  [  see ; 
I've  DO  broUiers,  no  sister,  no  mother— all !  ah  1 
My  wife  now  embraces  another — all  1  ah  ! 

For  I  am  a  Yogi,  a  Yogi  I 

But  my  time's  all  my  own  to  spend  as  [  choose. 

Ho  bahd  aha !     Ho  baha  aha ! 
So  I  sleep  away  half,  and  the  rts\ — why,  I  muse. 

Ho  haha  aha !     Ho  haha  aha  1 

1  live  quite  alone,  and  do  just  what  I  please ; 
Kings  may  die.  tvar  may  rage,  1  know  nothing  of  these ; 
On  the  wings  of  abstraction  lo  heaven  I  fly. 
And  a  god  1  shall  be— aye.  a  god  bj'-and-by ;  * 

For  I  AM  A  Yogi,  a  YOGU 


aud  this  can  scarcely  happen  earlier  than  r 
eight  hours  after  the  conjuTiction.     In  this.  : 
reckoned,  aud  as  a  few  cloudy  '!■■     — 
two  parts  of  tlic  same  country  in 

Itlg," K«":>i   t    In  ifi>     .    V.itut-   (  ■  il,    ■ 

o(  /«//. 

which  11  ,_  _  .  _   . 

aidr  by  side. 

•  Wc  have  modified  In  Oiis  Una  the  tbottght  fuiettainr' 
He  believes  that  he  will  be  om*  horcaAer  wth  tht  Stt/irrm- 
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January  ^ih, — Arrive  at  Allahabad,  where  we  once  more 
see  the  "  MEETING  OF  THE  WATERS  "  of  the  dear  blue  Jumna, 
with  the  turbid  yellow  current  of  the  Ganges.  Mere,  ^ain,  is 
the  fine  old  fort,  and  all  tlie  familiar  scenery. 

Thai  great  Jewish  missionary.  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff,*  stayed  a 
short  time  at  Allahabad  on  his  return  from  Bokhara.  He 
lectured  and  preached  in  the  Fort  to  crowded  congregations. 
It  would  appear  that  he  greatly  interested  our  people  by 
singing,  in  the  course  of  his  sermons,  some  Hebrew  hymns 
and  chants.  Some  curious  anecdotes  are  told  of  him.  A 
lady  on  whom  he  called  says  :  "  On  his  arrival  he  introduced 
himself  in  these  words.  '  I  am  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and 
Benjamin  was  a  ravening  wolf — and  so  they  call  me  Wolff.' " 
It  is  said  that  he  once  encountered  two  fakirs,  whose  faces,  as 
usual,  were  besmeared  with  dirt,  Wolff  asked  them  "  why 
they  befouled  their  faces  in  such  a  way  ? "  They  replied, 
"  To  indicate  that  man  was  created  of  dirt."  Wolff  answered, 
••  If  man  is  created  of  dirt,  you  need  not  make  yourselves 
more  dirty  than  you  are  by  nature."  They  said,  "  You  have 
civtirely  convinced  us  of  the  truth  of  your  remarks  ;  and  we 
will  give  you  an  immediate  proof  that  we  will  reform."  They 
then  spat  on  their  hands,  washed  their  faces,  and  wiped  the 
dirt  off  with  their  arms. 

January  gth. — At  10  p.m.  I  leave  Allahabad  for  Benares ; 


*  An  old  Indian  officer,  Major  Vetch,  who  met  Dr.  Wolff  abroad,  com- 
memorated a  visit  which  he  afterwards  received  from  him  in  the  following 
lines: — 


SONNET 

On  receiving  a  visit  from  Jusepli  WoIfT,  in  my  Hindoo  cottage, 
Haddington,  1851. 

dampion  of  \  leaven  !  chief  of  heroic  men  1 
Dauntless  as  lion  when  Ihou  rov'st  the  wild  I 
(Juileless  And  gentle  »  a  little  child 

^Vhen  seated  smiling  in  the  Mjcial  scene  ! 

In  other  Lmds  I  seized  my  art  le:>s  lyie, 
To  hail  \\iy  burst  from  slavery  and  snow 

(A  conqueror's  might  in  mwidicnnt  s  atlirel, 
And  *^ng  thy  inumph  with  exulting  glow  ; 

How  sweet  to  tud  ihcc  welcome  to  the  place   - 
That  bicu'd  my  boyhood  in  my  native  land* 

And  neath  its  shade  to  talk  of  other  days- 
Oar  tin^t  fond  meeting  on  the  diiitant  strand. 

Inmurtol  fame  to  poet's  bower  is  given, 

For  it  has  shclter'a  the  beloved  uf  Heaven. 
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crossing  tlie  river  by  a  bridge  of  boats^»     The  rxKid  to  tl 
ferry   lies  over  a  deep  bed  of  sand,  about  two    miles   wit 
and  without  any  path  or  track  to  guide  the  traveller 
the  mark  of  cart  wheels.     It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  ori 
should  have  lost  my  way ;  as  it  was,  I  arrived  early  on 
morning  of 

January  xoth  at  Mirznpore  (after  again  crossing  the  rw 
This  is  a  large  and  thriving  ^mmercial  town,  the   Kid( 
minster  and  Manchester  of  the  Ganges,  ivkich  Aas  ^rown 
tvith  our  own  sovereignty^  and  has   no  historic   anteccdeni 
The    inhabitants    are    remarkably    active    and     industri< 
Carpets  of  excellent  quality   arc   made    here,    and    arc 
unknown  in  England  ;  it  is  also  the  prindpal  cotton  mart 
the  province  of  Allahabad  (in  which  it  is  situated),     Tb< 
have  a  large  establishment   here  for  screiving  cotton. 
intended  for  sale  in  Calcutta,  or  for  export,  is  sent  hither  fr 
the  farms  loosely  packed,  and  subjected  to  extreme  prcssai 
About  five  shillings  a  bale  is  charged  for  this  opc-ralion,  w! 
being  finished,  the  cotton  is  put  on  board  the  native  boats,  and 
taken  to  Calcutta,     Shellac  and  lac  dye,  sugar  and  <:. 
brass  washing  and  cooking  utensils,  are  also  made  a; 
pore^  which  has  an  extensive  inland  trade.     The  bazaar  liJiC 
that  of  most  other  native  towns,  i*;  close,  dirt\',  atid  insalubrtous; 
but  open  squares  and  broad  streets  are  found  here  and  thoc 
Numerous  wealthy  commercial  men  reside   here,  and  tbcfrfl 
are   consequently  some  handsome  native   dwellings.     Then:^ 
are  two  fine  ghats,  with  several  tcmples,t  and  the  vic\v  fruns 

•  Such  bridges  are  common  in  India.    They  are  but  temponirv 
however,  for  the  currents  arc  so  violrtil  during  the  rain-^  r*-   ■  •■ 
be  swept  a\\*ay,  and  are  therefore  always  rrmovrd  at  ! 
of  the  wet  season.     They  are  put  up  by  thr  r„n .  mtii^!'! 
by  the  magistrates,  who  farm  them  out  i' 
natives.     After  all  expenses  are  paitl,  t 
is  applied  to  keeping   the  water  commuincdtinn 
maintaining  pohcc,  repairing  roads,  nncl  gcni-nil  It^' 

+  The  author  of  the   "  Autobicrgraphy  of  an    i 
menlinns  a  curioiis  feature  here-  "  |ii*l  nh^vr  \\<\ 
*cutcha,*Qr  unbultt  ghat  or  l. 
temple,  on  which  a  Urge  ]>er|i' 
the  .1'  111  holding  hu  tuniii< 

H  f>-i  note  ;  for  here  the  i 

If;:^■  •■  -  -^ '■    ■■■ 

finil 

for. ■..,   .,i-,-iK,.,.  ..|-  ..,   ..■■-■  ., 

Nerbudi:la  vallin'  arc  here  rapidly  collect'  \  < 
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le  nvcr  must    be  very  picturesque  and   impressive.     They 
:arvc   idols    here    from    freestone."     Many   stalely    Hindoo 
pagodas  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  one,  very 
ncicnt,  ;U  Bindachun.t  in  which  the  Thugs  consecrate  them- 
Ivcs  to  their  murderous  goddess,  and  "  oiTcr  human  sacrifices 
'henever  they  can   procure   them.*'t     Mango  trees  abound 
icre.  and  the  land  is  well  cultivated. 
The  Civil  Station,  with  tlieJudLje's,  Magistrates*,  and  CoUec- 
)r's  offices,  is  some  little  distance  from  the   town,  and   is 
[raced  by  an  cleyant  Church,  the  spire  of  which  is  seen  rising 
above  the  ghat.     The  houses  of  the  resident  European 
merchants  are  fine  buildings.      At  a  distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  town  rises  the  Military  Cantonment,  the  white  build- 
ings of  which  stretch  along  the  right  bank  on  a  high  cliff. 
Janttaty  i  zth. — Reach  Chunar,  which  derives  its  name  from 
le  footsteps  of  a  *'  deity  "  who  descended  uix>n  the  sjwt  in 
te  heroic  period.     It  is  a  small  military  station,  with  a  fine 
fortK'ss  of  native  construction  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
in  which  the  European  military  invalids  are  quartered.     The 
irtrcss  is  said  by  the  Hindoos  to  have  been  built  by  a  giant 
fn  a  single  night.     It  stands  on  a  very  high  and  isolated  free- 
lone  rock,  which  juts  out  into  the  river,  and  reaches  so  far 
»ss  it  that  in  the  "  Rains,"  when  the  stream  is  high  and 
rapid,  it   is  somewhat  dangerous  to  pass  dowa     From  its 
(sition  it  entirely  commands  the  passage  of  the  river,  which, 
'however,  i.s  said  to  be  undermining  it.     It  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Afghans  (1530),  from  whom  it  was  taken  in  1575 
the  Moguls,  and  was  in  1763  given  up  to  the  British,  who 
lave  ever  since  retained  iL§ 

f^mb.  .111(3  the  leafy  awning  over  it.  form  a  sort  of  trap  for  human  flics ;  and 

-fctic  or  gt«sain,  who,  all  ash-bcatrcwn  and  nncIetocye-ofTcnding, 

1  tree  o  home  is  Ibe  mammcih  spider  of  tlic  cobweb." 

w  c  Ic.irtil  that  in  1S3H  Mr.  Mather,  nt*  thf*  I^ndori  Missionary  Society, 

e  to  Mir/aporc   from   Benares,  and   founded  here  a  very  important 

ssion 

t  S<e  a  description  of  ibis  temple  in  "  Wanderings  of  ii  Pilgrim  in  Search 

'  \\.  448. 

■  11. 

.  ,,.r.  f,,i  i  ,„.-  t",:it  the  ammmiilion  on  which  he  should 

I'jnar  are  stone  cylinders,  rudely  made. 

7,  which  are  piled  up  in  great  numbers 

the  mterior  of  the  Ion,  and  for  which  the  rock  on  which  the 

Qtlords   an   incxhati^ttblc  quarry.      These,  which   are  called 

nratudas '  (drunkarda).  from  their  staggering  motion,  are  rolled  over  the 
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State  prisoners  arc  sometimes   kept  here  :    the  yueen 
Ghazce-ood-Deen,  Hyder,  and  Moonajah  are  here  now. 
was  here  that  Bishop  Heber  found  the  chieftain  Trunbukjw; 
long  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  British  power,  like  a  c 
tiger,  confined  ;  here  aUo  that  he  was  shown  the  old  H:n 
palace  where,  before  the  Mussulman  conquest,  all  the  maniager 
of  the  kings  of  Benares  and  their  families  were  ccV  ' 
the  ancient  subterranean  State  prison,  forty  feet  square, 
of  it,  to  which  entrance  was  obtained  by  four  round  holes  just 
targe  enough  for  a  man  to  pass  through,  and  which  had  neither 
light,  air,  nor  access  except  what  those  apertures  supplted; 
and  (greatest  curiosity  of  all)"TllK  MOST  HOLY  PLACE  IN  ALL 
INDIA/'  a  small  square  court,  and  a  slab  of  black  marble  vi'ithin 
it,*  on  which  the  Hindoos  all  believe  the  Almighty  i<  seated 
personally,  though  invisibly,  for  nine  hours  every  day  (daring 
which  the  sepoys  apprehend  that  Chunar  can  never  be  taken 
by  an  enemy). 

The  Bishop  gives  a  very  interesting  account  in  his"Joitnttl" 
of  his  official  engagements  while  at  Chunar,  the  church  meet- 
ings he  held  here,  and  the  numerous  old  soldiers  and  native 
Christians  that  attended  them.  There  is  an  interesting  Church 
belonging  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  with  a  tall  Gothic 
tower,  like  that  of  a  parish  church  in  England,  t 

So  many  old  soldiers  die  off  at  Chunar  that  it  is  called  by 

the  army  *'  The  Exile's  Grave."  X     It  should  be  remembered, 

however,  that  they  an  old  soldiers,  and  many  of  Uicm,  it  ts 

to  be  feared,  old  drunkards ;  that  they  are  not  sent  there  tilt 

parapet  down  the  steep  face  of  the  hill,  to  impedv  the  advaxicfa  aod  over> 
whelm  the  ranks  of  an  assaulting  army;  and  when  ■  pUcr  ha?  f>ni  (kco 
repilarly  breached,  or  where,  as  at  Chunar,  the  scarped  r.^ejt 

itself  ser\-cs  as  a  rampart,  few  troops  \^'iU  so  much  as  far.  Vi 

Journal, 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  greater  part  of  Benarc4  ia  built  of  Cbtuis 
5tonp. 

*  On  the  walls  opposite  was  a  rtidcly  carded  ros*:.  indoMd  in  11  triaagkk' 
which  seem?  to  have  been  the  only  symbi^'l  ti.  K    <r.:!  t  i«..c  %ftrtacfc' 

says  the  Bishop,  "with  the  absence  of  XC'  .1/  ||fo> 

prietj'  which  made  even  a  Hindoo  rejrct  '  -^cmmciI 

^Actual  presence  of  the  Deity;   and  I    (.;  ij 

Iways  preser\'e  in  my  mind.  *trid  in  Jli-  -  *^ 

poor  prciplc,  in  vvhnt  manner  and  how  truly  lie  is  ind««U  pfvgian  boUi 
here  and  evcry-where." 

t  It  ra  mentioned  by  the  Bishop  as  an  tmitatton  ot  i!iak  in  Mr.  C< 
■  native  vitlagc. 

I  The  pensioners  hare,  of  coune.  b«cl  Ihcir  choice  of  rvsldeare. 
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considered  invalids,  capable  only  of  garrison  duty  ;  and  that 
they  drink  freely  of  the  toddy  trees  that  abound  there.  And 
ID  doubt  it  is  an  exceptionally  hot  place.  "  Such  a  sun,"  says 
[eber,  "  thank  Heaven  I  never  glared  on  England  as  this  day 
Trained  its  lightnings  on  Chunar.  1  thought  myself  fortunate 
in  getting  housed  by  ten  o'clock,  and  before  the  worst  came 
on,  but  it  was  still  enough  to  sicken  one.  There  was  little 
wind,  and  what  there  was  was  hot ;  and  the  reflection  and 
;Iarc  of  the  light  grey  rock,  the  light  grey  castle,  the  light 
;y  sand,  and  the  hot  bright  river,  were  about  as  much  as  I 
Vould  endure.  Yet  I  trust  it  is  not  a  little  that  overpowers 
me."'  It  may  be  added  that  snakes  abound,  and  that  there  is 
a  pretty  little  cemetery  on  the  banks  of  the  rtver* 

Chunar  is  famous  for  its  excellent  tobacco  ;  and  for  its  black 

I  and  red  earthenware  water  coolers,  and  other  vessels.  Cross- 
Rig  the  Ganges,  and  passing  on  through  Sultanpore,  where  a 
Regiment  of  Cavalry  is  generally  stationed,  two  hours  after 
leaving  Chunar  I  again  reached  Benares.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  while  the  roads  leading  to  this  city  are  beautifully  shaded 
^M^ith  groves  of  trees.  Benares  itself  is  almost  without  them. 
^H  January  \gth. —  I  once  more  reach  the  rose-fields  of  Ghazee- 
^Hore.  Here  I  meet  with  a  man  whose  history  is  singularly 
^Tnteresting.  Bom  in  France  in  1773,  he  enlisted  in  the  French 
army  ;  fought  under  Napoleon,  who  made  him  a  captain  ;  was 
^kngaged  against  Nelson  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  and  against 
^the  English  army  in  other  fights  ;  on  the  termination  of  the 

I  Republic  came  to  India  as  an  indigo  planter,  proved  unfor- 
fcunate,  took  employment  under  Government  as  a  schoolmaster, 
tnd  is  now  v^etating  In  that  capacity  on  one  hundred  rupees 
k  month. 
[    Having  travelled  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  on  horse- 
back since  October,  and  beginning  to  get  tired,  for  the  present, 
of  equestrian  exercise,  I  determine  on  taking  a  boat  here,  and 
[oing  down  the  Ganges  to  Calcutta.     The  experiment  I  had 
lus  tried  of  the  fatigue  and  exposure  Europeans  are  capable 
rf  enduring  In  India  has  fully  satisfied  me  that,  with  a  goodcon- 
iiution,  abstemious  habits,  and  carefulness,  there  is  not  half  so 
luch  to  dread  in  a  tropical  climate  as  is  generally  supposed. 


*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  "Phil    Robtn«on,  author  of 
>dian  G.irden. "  and  otiirr  works,  ivas  bom  at  Chunar  (1849). 

30 
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With  some  little  trouble  I  arranged  for  a  '  Boat,"  but  (1 
us  some  few  days  lo  complete  al!  we  had  to  do.      The 
was  a  somewhat  rough  one  * — no  change  of  typc»  I  pi 
occurs  in  the  several  classes  of  such  "  Boats  "  from  age  to 
— it  was  perhaps  forty  feet  long  and  fifteen  broad,  and  co\t 
in  from  the  weatlier ;  a  portion  of  the  deck  ^^^as  appropriat 
to  my  own  use,  and  the  remainder  to  that  of  the  en 
consisted  of  a  manjie  (master)  and  several  dandies  (> 
fear  there  were  some  passengers  besides  myself  ;   though 
seen  in  tlic  daytime,  I  doubt  not  they  might  have  b        - 
by  any  one  looking  for  ihcm — cockroaches,  ccnlijj 
besides,  as  was  to  be  expected,  rats,t    My  table,  too,  was  sot 
what  coarse.     I  had  but  a  small  stock  of  prowsions,  and  w 
content  to  rough  it.    My  own  portion  of  the  vessel  was  divid< 
into  two  parts,  one  half  of  which  was  my  day,  and  the  ot 
my  sleeping,  "  den."     There  was  a  little  verandah. 

At  length  we  were  off.     The  boatmen,  sitting  in  front,  wi 
long  bamboo  paddles,  pulled  their  craft  along,  while  the  h< 
man  sat  at  the  end,  plying  a  huge  oar-like  rudder.    TI 
being  loaded  high  on  the  roof,  which  is  used  as  a  tl 
luggage,  frequently  upset,  through  the  sudden  squalls  of  wi 
to  which  the  Ganges  is  subject ;  but,  as  I  had  little  ci 
brance,  I  was  likely  to  escape  such  an  accident.      I  found  t1 
sails  were  ordinarily  used  ;  but  that,  when  tliere  was  no 
the  towropc  was  employed,  with  which  the  crew  dragged 
boat  along,  all  the  men  tlien  going  ashore,  except  two 
remained  on  board,  one  to  attend  to  the  helm,  tlic  other 
keep  the  boat  clear  of  shoals  and  banks. 

*  *•  So  dangemtis  and  expensive  is  the  itavigatiun  ol  i       " 
and  so  wide  tlie  field  for  improvcmeni,  that  the  writi 
the  improvement  o!  boats  to  be  one  of  the  \il\k  15! 
entrrprisc  on  the  p.irt  of  EngUshnnni  in  India;  sn    -  .    i 
woulci  bt'  afforded  by  their  rourilrymcii  for  the  i  i'i..^>»ii»i.t  ^.-i  ai»i=rr.  a-  -. 
mfvch^mMsc."— {Dr.) Julius Jrff revs,  F.Ji.S.  (185&). 

+  As  to  rats  in  the  bciatson  the  Garit*'-'^,  Tir  \o(h,-  u-^  r.  Nj^*;  ...1 
"The  thatch  of  the  boat  had  to  be  l: 
rats  »vas  upset  into  the  river.     Thr 
watrr  as  he  was,  and.  s*vimming  to  the  eddy  ;: 

strugghng,  he  rnught  Ihcm  up  "iir  by  nrr  bv  *  ,|J 

old  and  ytmng,  upon  the  1 
what  Ifd  him  to   revrrse 
riddnnce,  he  replied, 
not  well,  and  our  st*>'< 
oureclvrd  to  a  rat  or  two,  wuuv.  \ic  urccj  u.  Itic  h.Mi  h 
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\Vc  are  now  afloat  on  the  Ganges,  that  famous  river— the 
chief  of  all  the  rivers  of  India — of  which  we  have  heard  from 
our  childhood, — which  is  and  has  been  for  many  ages  deified, 
and  an  object  of  worship  to  countless  millions,  and  is  renowned 
alike  in  the  Mahabharata,  the  Ramayana,  and  the  Puranas. 
The  fertiliser  and  highway*  of  Northern  India  from  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  its  source  in  the  Himalaya  to  the  ocean, 
the  Ganges,  with  its  mighty  feeders,  has  created,  as  it  were, 

[and  fertilised  for  man,  thousands  of  square  miles  of  land.  It 
has  not,  indeed,  been  an  unmiti^^aCed  blessing;  for,  by  con- 

^  linually  changing  its  course,  especially  in  this  lower  portion 

[of  its  way,  and  so  removing  the  landmarks  and  altering  the 
boundaries,  it  hiis  given  rise  to  frequent  disputes  and  much 
litigation  ;  while,  in  its  inundations  f — which  begin  in  April 
id  continue  till  the  end  of  August — it  has  sometimes  swept 
away  multitudes  of  people,  with  all  their  property  and  cattle. 
Many  a  hamlet,  and  riceficld,  and  ancient  grove  of  trees  is 
remorselessly  eaten  up  each  autumn  by  the  current ;  and  we 

.learn  that  a  Bengal  proprietor  has  often  to  look  on  helplessly 
while  his  estate  is  being  carried  off,  and  converted  into  the  bed 
of  a  broad,  deep  river.  Moreover,  the  process  of  eating  away 
land  from  the  bank  against  which  the  current  sets,  and  deposit- 
ing silt  }  in  the  still  waters  along  the  other  bank,  is  constarttly  at 

I  *  Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  railways  into  North  India,  the 
Ganges  is  still  one  of  the  most  frequented  highwa>*s  for  heavy  goods  in 
thp  uorld- 

+  •*  AbJuIlah  ascribed  the  inundations  of  Gurga  to  the  combined  influence 
of  the  North  and  South  Poles  on  the  mountain  Mem!  I  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  matter  a  little  better,  but  could  not  convince  him  that  the 
Ganges  did  not  rise  immediately  under  the  North  Pole.  This  is  orthodox 
Hindoo  geography,  and  it  Is  cmous  to  find  that  the  Mussulmans  in  India 
have  so  complett-ly  adopted  it." — Heber. 

t  "  It  has  been  calculated  that  tlic  Ganges  discharges  6368  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  silt  per  annum  at  Ghazeeporc.  This  would  alone  suffice  to 
supply  3S3  uiillioDS  of  tons  a  year,  or  nearly  the  weight  of  sixty  rrplicas  of 
the  Great  Pyramid.  This  calculation  has  been  accepted  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  •  U  is  scarcely  possible,'  he  says.  *  to  present  any  picture  to  the 
mind  which  will  ron\ey  an  adequate  conception  of  the  mighty  scale  of  this 
ti|»eration,  so  lran(]uilly  and  almost  insensibly  carried  on  by  the  Ganges.' 
AtMDut  96  per  cent,  of  the  whole  depusits  arc  brought  down  during  the  four 
iDonltis  of  the  rainy  season,  or  as  much  as  could  be  carried  by  340,000 
shipff.  each  (^f  14.00  tons  burthen.  The  work  thus  done  in  that  season 
may  be  rea]ise<J  if  \\'e  suppose  that  a  daily  succession  of  fleets,  each  of 
2000  great  ships,  sailed  down  tJie  river  during  the  four  months,  and 
that  each  ship  of  the  daily  jooo  vessels  deposited  a  ftei^ht  of  1400  tons 
of  roud  every  morning  into  the  estuary." — Sir  W.  UCNTtR  {Gazetteer  of 
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work  ;  and  so,  even  in  their  quiet  moods,  the  rivers  steadily  steal 
land  from  its  old  owners  and  give  it  to  new  ones»*  while  in  !bc 
rains  they  operate  with  uncontrollable  fury.  In  the  cases  of 
great  public  works  and  extensive  constructions  the  damage 
done  is  sometimes  irreparable,  as  will  be  seen,  if  we  misuke 
not,  as  we  go  down  the  Ganges,  some  of  whose  cities  have  bttu 
ruined  and  forsaken  from  these  causes.  Their  \iork,  howew, 
is  on  the  whole  beneficent;  embankments  are  required  in  bota 
few  places  to  restrain  the  inundations,  for  the  alluvial  soil  they 
distribute  every*  year  over  the  land  affords  to  the  fields  a  top 
dressing  of  inexhaustible  fertility  ;  and  if  one  crop  be  carried 
off  by  the  flood,  the  next  crop  will  yield  an  abundant  recom- 
pense. None  of  the  other  rivers  of  India  equal  the  G^iges 
in  beneficence,  or  utility  to  navigation  and  agriculture.  She 
and  her  tributaries  are  the  unwearied  water-carriers  for  ibc 
densely  populated  provinces  of  Northern  India;  and  ber 
peasantry,  who  affectionately  call  her  it/i-'/Z/^-Gunga,!  reverence 
the  bountiful  stream  that  fertilises  their  fields  and  distribute 
their  produce.  And  we  shall  find  that  history,  tradition. 
legend,  and  poetic  fancy  will  attend  us  all  our  way  down  ihii 
noble  river. 

\\'e  are  presently  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  wl 
here,  perhaps,  about  four  miles  wide,  and  as  a  bii  -i  <. 
breeze  springs  up  soon  lose  sight  of  Ghateepore.  The  river 
is  very  shallow,  however,  and  we  several  times  get  agrouDd 
which  greatly  delays  us.  Numerous  boats  arc  passing  up 
and  down,  but  none  concern  themselves  to  give  us  any 
help. 

Now  and  then  the  body  of  a  Hindoo  is  seen  floattng  dcwre 
the  stream.  Of  old  the  river  from  Calcutta  lo  Benares  vras 
infested  with  Thug  boats  during  five  months  of  the  yen- 
The  murderous  crews  decoyed  well-to-do  pilgrims  to  the  ho>y 
shrines  by  offering  them  a  comfortable  pass^'^c,  and  when 
they  succeeded  in  getting  them  on  board,  while  s<  •-x 

gang  sang  and  played,  and  so  engaged  the  travel 
lion,  others  rushed  upon  them,  strangled  them  in 
manner,  doubled   them   up,  broke    their  backs,   ajkI   ilucw 


'  An  iinpctrtant  branch  of  Indian 
charges  thus  caused  by  nllurian  and 
t  SMoole.  p.  146. 


ijcals  with  the  pru 
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their  bodies  into  the  stream,  where  they  passed  down  among 

any  more  unnoticed.     Some  two  hundred  and   fifty  boats 

e  said  to  have  been  at  one  period  engaged  annually  in 
this  nefarious  employment     Thanks  to  Major  Sleeman  and 

is  officers,  however,  the  business  seems  now  to  be  extinct. 

We  presently  enter  the  great  province  of  Baiiar,  which  the 
Ganges  divides  into  two  almost  equal  parts ;  which  abounds 
with  large  rivers  ;  and  which  is  consequently  liable  to  frequent 
inundations  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  It  is  one 
of  the  four  great  provinces  of  liengal,  comprehends  44,139 
square  miles,  with  77407  villages,  and  is  by  far  the  most 
densely  populated  province  in  India.  The  inhabitants  arc 
chiefly  Hindoos,  but  many  are  Mahommcdans.  The  most 
important  towns  are  Patna,  Gaya,  and  Bahar.  The  climate 
is  divided  into  three  seasons,  as  in  Bengal ;  but  is  not  so  hot 
or  so  moist,  while  the  cold  season  is  chillier.  Its  chief  pro- 
uctions  are  opium,  indigo,  wheat,  barley,  rice,  pulse,  sugar, 

tton,  hemp,  betel,  and  tobacco."  Its  most  important  minerals 
arc  coal  and  mica.     The  latter  is  remarkably  pellucid,  and  is 

mctimcs  found  in  blocks  yielding  plates  of  36  inches  by  18. 
Is  manufactures  are  muslins,  silks,  carpets,  woollen  goods, 
[lass,  cutlery,  pottery,  leather,  and  numerous  flower  essences. 

igers,  wolves,  hyxnas,  bears,  and  baboons  are  among  the 

una  of  Bahar. 

The  province  is  specially  interesting  to  the  student  from  its 
ncient  history.!     Once  the  domain  of  the  Kings  of  Maghada, 

e  lords  paramount  of  India,  whose  court  is  said  to  have 

n  of  matchless  splendour  and  of  fabulous  duration,  it  some 

"  Crops  change  as  we  go  down  the  river  ;  in  ihc  north,  wheat,  twrley, 
idiun  com.  millets,  in  the  delta  rice  is  the  staple  crop.  Sugarcane,  oil 
Is,  flax,  mustard,  sesfiaiuni,  palma  christi,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo, 
lower  and  other  dyes,  ginger,  coriander,  retl  pepper,  capsicum,  and 
:ctous  spices  are  grown  both  in  the  Upper  l^ovinces  and  in  the  moister 
tlleys  and  delta  of  Lower  Bengal.  .And  a  whole  pharmacopeia  of  medi- 
irS'  aloe,  castor  oil,  obscure  but  valuable  febrifuges  from  shrubs,  herbs. 
id  rcxits ;  resins,  gums,  varnishes,  perfumes,  and  a  hundred  other  articles 
commerce  or  luxury — are  obtained  from  the  fields  and  the  forests.  The 
?lon  and  huge  yellow  pumpkins  spread  themselves  over  the  thatched 
)fs  ;  fields  of  potato,  brinjal,  and  y.iras  are  attached  to  the  homesteads, 
le  jute  is  essentially  a  crr-p  <»t  the  <lelta." — ^ir  \V.  Hnnicr. 
t  "The  present  slate  of  Ba'iar  is  as  diflcrent  frnm  the  past  as  is  that  of 
idea  now  from  what  it  wus  tn  the  days  (»l  Solomon.  IJehar.  once  ihr 
thens  of  Indin,  is  a  place  of  ruins  ;  crumbling  temples,  cave  temples, 
lains  of  granite  columns,  towers,  palaces  and  cities  are  found  in  distncts 
quite  wild  and  depopulated. " — OikutSa  KciifW. 
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2300  years  since  rose  in  revolt  against  the  Brahminical 
which  had  prevailed,  became  the  cradle  of  Buddhism,  ai 
sent  the  missionaries  of  that  faith  hence  to  Ceylon,  China. 
Burmah,  Tartary,  and  Thibet ;  and  though  the   Brahmins 
turn,  after  seven  centuries,  drove  the  Buddhists  out  by  fii 
and   sword,  it   is  still   regarded  as   sacred  by    all    Bud< 
nations.     Numerous  Buddhist  remains  have  been  found  in  it< 
soil.     In  1202  the  province  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  MahoOj 
mcdans,  and  from  that  time  till  we  came  into  its  possession 
was  ruled  by  the  Nawabs  of  Bengal. 

We  now  pass  the  junction  of  the  KURRUMASA  (supj 
by  Rcnnel  to  be  the  Commenassis  of  Arrian).  Most  Hindoofe 
abstain,  even  in  crossing  it,  from  touching  its  waters,  belicnng 
that  if  they  do  they  will  be  excluded  from  paradise ;  and  tl 
even  if  a  pilgrim  returning  from  Benares  do  so,  all  the  si 
the  Ganges  had  washed  away  will  return  upon  him  doubled 
The  people  who  live  on  its  banks  appear  to  think  thcmsclvt 
exempted  from  this  penalty,  and  use,  though  they  seem 
dislike  it  But  whatever  prejudices  they  may  entertain  on 
this  point,  they  have  none  whatever  against  pillage  zai 
robber>',  but  are  notorious  for  their  thievish  propensities^ 
We  did  not  stay,  therefore,  but  went  on  a  little  farther  :  and 
as,  on  account  of  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  the  sbo*!* 
and  sandbanks  that  abound  in  it,  it  is  seldom  na\'igated  after 
dusk,  made  fast  (Ju^aoetf)  for  the  night  along  shore,*  when 

'  A  Native  Poet,  Baboo  Kasipmsad  Ghosh,  who  hns  learned  our  Unrap. 
thus  describes  an 

"  Evening  on  the  Gaxczs, 

" 'Tis  cvenii^— to  the  .  ivcn 

His  golden  cu  lite  t  '  u  ; 

And  to  thr  I  :»v    .-■  i,t 

Wciry  'i;  -liL 

lUil.  bn-;  ..  : 

Rcspltndent  gem  oi  ruby  tay  I 
How  rifli  with  ni&nv  n  ^ht'pring  hue 
Of  I  . 

Yoi'  I     !V-. 

MaJ^     ...     ■::,    , 

Mow  blight  b.  1. 

Wanders  i!  ■: 

Butio;  ' 

To  rest  f  ■  J. 

H»Tfeft  ol 

Tbcloli. 

Ijpon  III"-'  luiiy   \>.iv:   I'l-iiiiiii, 

Begins  iii  [«tAli  now  lu  fold. 
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,e  boatmen  cooked  their  daily  meal  of  curry  and  rice, 
flour  and  vegclablcs,  sang  their  favourite  ditties,  and  amused 
themselves. 

But  with  the  night  came  the  howling  ofjackals,  the  baying 
of  wolves,  and  the  noises  of  other  beasts  of  prey  ;  while  the 
lighting  of  our  evening  lamp  attracts  flying  bugs  and  a 
multitude  of  visitors  of  the  insect  tribe  who  "  call "  and 
"  leave  their  cards."  VVc  have  reason  to  believe  that  other 
nocturnal  visitors  made  their  appearance  while  we  slept ;  but 
all  retired  with  the  first  rays  of  morn  and  the  cheerful  songs 
of  birds  that  ushered  in  the  day. 

Among  the  birds*  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  India — besides 
the  ever-present  crows  and  kites,  the  blue  rtxrk  pigeons  and 
tlie  swallows,  the  skimmers  (which  frequent  the  Ganges  in 
flocks),  the  Krahminy  ducks  (associated  with  Hindoo  legend),! 
the  beautiful  demoiselle  crane,  and  the  bank-myna  %  (which 
breeds  in  large  numbers  in  the  river  bank) — are  the  tawny 
;lc,  the  Indian  skylark  (which,  like  our  own,  rises  into  the 
air  singing) — the  Indian  titlark,  the  reed-babbler  (whose  note 


The  pale  Lue  of  ilejtctcilows 

Iti  lUooping  head  doth  now  express, 

And  darkjicss  growing  tn  the  rc^ar, 

Herett  of  thee,  doth  eve  appear, 

Ak  if.  in  widowhood's  desp&ir, 

A  maiden  rushed  with  looMncd  hair." 

•  Miss  Koberts  tells  us  that  a  work  on  Ornithology  which  issues  regularly 
from  the  Bahar  press  contains  coloured  drawings  I'rum  living  subjects  of 
the  most  interesting  individuals  of  the  feathered  tribe  to  be  found  in  the 
continent  of  India. 

fThe  legend  is  that  two  lovers  for  some  indiscretion  were  transformed 
tuto  Hmhminy  ducks,  chat  they  are  condemned  to  pass  the  night  apart 
Inxn  each  other  on  opposite  hanks  of  the  river,  and  that  all  night  long 
each,  in  its  turn,  asks  its  mate  if  it  shall  come  across,  but  the  question  is 
always  met  by  a  negative — "  Chakwa,  shall  1  come?"  ''No,  Chakwi." 
"  Chakwi,  shall  I  come  ?"     "  No,  Chakwa." 

;  The  Mynas  arc  of  many  kinds,  several  of  which  appear  to  be  generally 
sprrad  throughout  India.  The  so-called  common  Myna  frequents  ■'  towns, 
villages,  and  the  neighbourhood  ol  man,  raiJier  than  the  jungles.  It 
foiMls  generally  in  large  numbers  in  some  particular  tree  in  a  viilage  or 
cantunnieni.  and  morning  and  evt-ning  keeps  np  a  noisy  ciiattL'ring  concert. 
Soon  alter  sunrise  the  birds  disperse,  and  in  partieji  oi  two,  six,  or  more 
wing  their  way  in  different  directions  to  their  various  feeding  grounds. 
Some  remain  about  villages  and  cantonments,  looking  out,  like  the  crows, 
for  aiiy  fragments  ot  cooked  rice  tliat  may  be  thrown  out  by  the  side  of  a 
house,  or  even  coming  into  a  vrrandnh  for  that  purjiosc;  others  attend 
flocks  of  cattle ,  which  they  follow  while  grazing,  (jicking  up  the  grasbhoppers 
disturbed  by  their  feet,  while  some  hunt  for  gram  or  fruit."— y^rtAw. 
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is  often  the  only  sound  heard  while  tracking  along  the  rivt 
banks),  the  Indian  roller,  the  magpie-robin  (a  favourite 
and  fighting  bird),  the  Indian  bee-cater  (shining  like  gold 
the  sunbeams,  and  oft  repeating  its  loud  but  pleasant  whi: 
note),  the  swift  (frequenting  old  buildings,  chattering  muchii 
the  evening,  and   often   piping  monotonously   at   night), 
starling  (feeding  in  large  flocks),  the  brown  shrike  (warblu 
very  prettily),  the  ringdove  (with  fond  "  coo")»  the  tern  (pASsiog 
in  numbers  up  the  Ganges),  the  brilliant  but  noisy  rov 
parrakeet  (roosting  together  in  hundreds  in  the  fruit  g.i; 
the  industrious  tailor-bird  and  interesting  weavcr-bird,t 
night-jar  (crying   "  tyook,   tyook.  tyook  "),  and    the    Indiaa 
screech,  rock-horned,  and  spotted  OwLS. 

January  26M. — That  many  a  tale  of  war  is  associated  wilhj 
the  districts  through  the  midst  of  which  we  have  already 
passed  since  leaving  Ghazeepore,  is  probable  from  tlie  rtitncdj 
forts  of  Bherepore  and  Chousa,  which  yet  occupy  the  banks] 
of  the  river.  And  now  we  have  reached  Ruxar  ( seven  1 
south  of  Benares,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  1 
Calcutta),  a  place  of  special  interest  as  the  scene  of  the  tiattlc 
on  October  23rd,  1764,  between  our  forces  and  the  alliodj 
armies  of  Sujah-ood-Dowlah  and  Cassim  AH  Khan,  whkh' 
resulted  in  a  victory  that  secured  to  the  British  the  peaccabk 

•  Wc  are  told  by  Mr.  Jerdaii,  in  his  "  Birds  of  Iticli  ■  ■     -»i  Sa«fOf 

all  Uic  parrakeeu,  cnjiias,  crwva,  bee-caters,  etc.,  of  tin  -  hood  fe 

some  miles  around,  roost  in  company  in  a  large  gro^c  >>! 
Uie  deafening  nuJse  beurd  there  from  before  sunset  till  diarl 
first  dawn  of  day  till  long  afler  sunrise,  gives  to  the  lislcntr  ih 
oumberless  noisy  steam  machines  ;it  work. " 

t  The  weaver-bird  is  most  famous  for  its  ncsl,  but  '■-    -'  ■    - 
for  its  docility  and,  when  trained,  for  its  cleverness.    J' 
"  it  is  trained  to  pick  up  rings  or  such-like  artifh'i  .ii 
to  carrj'  a  note  to  a  particular  place  on  a  gi 
BIyth)  adds;  "The  frats  jierformed  by  trail. > 
and  must  be  witnessed  to  be  fully  credited,     iuw 
we  believe,  to  all  parts  of  the  country  ,  and  the 
ladies  are  present,  tor  tlic  bird  on  a  sign  from  Its  n 
orsweatmeat  In  its  bill,  and  deposit  it  between  a  ■ 
offering  to  ever)-  lady  present,  the  bird  following  tJic  u 
master.     A  minialurr  rannon  is  then  hrniij»tit,  ivhirh  i 
coarse  grains  of  p'i        1 
fully  uses  a  small 
which  it  applies  t' 
match  five  or  six  i 

finally  did  uiih  a  f-  i'"  i;;i'  '■■  .H-wm  .- ■   ■  -  -■■ 

b<mrhfi(>d,  while  the  lit: 
quite  dated  with  its  peiu 


:iiained  perched  on  the 
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possession  of  Bengal  and  Bahar.  The  enemy  outnumbered 
us  more  than  five  times  ;  but  want  of  discipline  and  of  military 
skill  led,  by  the  providence  of  God,  to  their  defeat,  and  they 
were  routed  with  immense  slaughter.  The  "  bit  of  a  fort," 
which  we  then  "  occupied "  (and  which  is  now  an  invalid 
<lep6t},  like  that  of  Chunar,  commands  the  passage  of  the 
river.     It  was,  however,  the  limit  of  Clivc's  conquest 

Not  far  off  is  the  Government  Stud,  for  the  Army.  We  were 
told :  "  About  six  hundred  horses  are  here.  You  may  have 
the  choice  of  the  stable  for  L\Qo.  They  come  from  the  best 
English,  Arab,  and  Persian  horses,  and  arc  reared  with  great 
care."  The  stud  is  consequently  one  of  high  character.  It 
would  appear  that  every  morning,  from  seven  o'clock  to  eight, 
the  whole  of  the  young  horses  aic  turned  loose  into  a 
paddpck,  to  run  and  gallop  about  at  pleasure,  which  must  be 
a  pleasant  sight. 

The  neightwurhood  of  Buxar  has  its  traditions,  and  even, 
it  is  said,  its  memorials  of  the  "  god  "  Ram.  who  here  learned 
the  art  of  the  bow,  in  which  he  became,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
highly  proficient.  This  part  of  the  country  was  once,  moreover. 
the  domain  of  Rajah  Bhoja, "  the  Necromancer  King." 

Bishop  Heber  gives  a  very  interesting  account  in  his 
"Journal"  of  his  visit  to  Buxar,  of  the  Church  Missionarj' 
School  under  the  Mussulman  convert  Kureem  Masseh,  and  of 
the  little  Native  Christian  community.  "  I  heartily  wished," 
observes  he,  "  for  some  of  the  enemies  of  missions  to  sec  in 
this  small  and  detached  instance  the  good  which  in  a  quiet 
smd   unpretending  way  is   really   doing  among   these   poor 

people." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  Kurruntadca,  a  native  town 

tof  no  particular  interest  to  the  stranger. 

\Vc  are  told  that  sometimes  whole  fleets  of  **  boats,"  of 
from  thirty  or  forty  to  perhaps  a  hundred  vessels,  of  many 

fsorts  and  sizes,  are  seen   passing  tip  or  down   the  Ganges. 
Our  troops,  European  and  Native,  arc  thus  often  conveyed 

Ifrom  station  to  station.  Occasionally  a  solitary  officer,  or 
Lwo  or  three  together,  may  be  met  with  alone,  going  to  some 
ttation  to  "join."  The  voyagt,  as  it  miiy  be  termed  (for  it 
tpics  almost  as  long  a  time  as  a  sea-passage)  is  both 
tedious  and  inconvenient  :   yet  the  absence  of  good  roads 
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(except  the  Grand  Trunl<   Road),  and  the  wear  and  tear 
the  march  may.  perhaps,  make  it  prcfcrable. 

The  river  would  seem  to  be  almost  always  aJive  with  cral 
of  various  kinds.     SomctimcM  they  arc  big  bungling  vessel 
laden  with  wood  and  grass,  looking  like  great  haystacks  ;  n< 
and  then  a  fleet  of  opium  boats  (well  guarded)  procccdii 
from  Ghazeepore  to  Patna  ;  at  other  times  trading  boats,  wit 
floating  shops,  on  their  way   from    Calcutta    to   the    U 
Provinces,  or  vice  versd  \  or  perhaps  a  number  of  fast-sailii 
fish-boats,  taking   their  stock    for  sale   to   the   neighbourin| 
towns  and  villages. 

The  Ganges  swarms  with  fish  ;   but  has  not,  as  it  utwld 
seem,  any  great  variety.      The  carp  is  the  most  abundant;, 
and  the  rooe*:,  one  of  this  family,  sometimes  wciglw  seventy] 
or  eighty  pounds.     The  hilsa,  a  remarkable  fish,  of  sable  hue, 
which  looks  like  a  sort  of  fat  salmon,  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  delicious  of  Indian  fishes.     The  mahuscer,  of  the  sijreof 
a  large  cod,  is  common  to  Indian  rivers,  and  affords  splendid 
sport  to  the  angler.     The  most  delicate  and  high   flavoured 
is  the  mango-fish  *  (whicli  derives  its  name  either  from  it» 
brilliant  orange  colour,  like  a  ripe  mango,  or  from  its  coming 
up  the  Hooghly  branch  of  tlie  Ganges  in  the  mangi>-5cason,\ 
but  it  is  only  to  be  had  about  two  months  in  the  ycar.f    It 
may  be  added  that  the  siluridte  are  ver>'  numerous  ;  that  t!»c 
Gangetic  dolphin  wallows  in  the  muddy  bed  of  t^  oJ 

only  at  intcr\^als  comes  to  the  surface  :  and  that  \\.  ii^h 

poor  and  inferior,  are  found. 

We  arrive  at  I3huligan,  a  large  village,  the  i         ' 
prove  themselves  great  cheats,  and   arc  abv 
Passing  the  junction  of  the  Gograii,  which  gives  great  breacUIi' 
to  the  stream,  and  the  beautiful  village  of  I*       '    : 
seat  of  a  profitable  indigo  factory — a  mart  als 
grain  and  saltpetre,  and  well  known  for  boat-buildti^— we 
reach  Chupprah.  a  considerable  tos\Ti  stretchi 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  \ 

•  It  hus  Ijccn  called  "  tUc  greatest  dolicAcy  la  the  W'-rtd,"  i*  •  -x-  tir.-^l  t-v 
some  of  the  Ciilciiita  epicures  as  itsc!('  worth  a  vc, 
ia  as  licnuliful  to  ihr  ey*-  as  it  is  dclighUul  lu  the  i  . 

the  mangn-fm  '  '«-a  the  colour  aod  richlieMui  Ibu  uuut,  .tbUMU-t 

Mltcd  Ucais  [-  :  Biu'tuh. 

t  The  roes.  liuwuvLir,  ore  pre<»crvcd,  luid  iilwAy«  appear  ftt  labk. 
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of  as  "containing  French,  English,  and  Dutch  factories,"  and 
as  the  seat  of  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  sugar,  etc.  It  was 
first  entered  by  our  troops  in  175/  when  in  pursuit  of 
a  Krcnch  regiment,  and  now  possesses  a  small  civil  station. 
There  are  many  Moslem  and  Hindoo  ruins  about  here, 
but  they  arc  not  visible  from  the  boat.  In  this  neigh- 
bourh(x)d,  we  are  told,  quail  and  black  partridge  abfjund. 
We  presently  arrive  at  the  confluence  of  the  Soane,  the 
Golden  River  (famous  for  its  beautiful  pebbles  and  petn- 
factioTis),  over  the  sands  of  wliicli  wc  so  well  remember 
trudging  in  our  march  to  Hazareebaugh,*  and  the  deep 
blue  colour  of  which — whence  it  derives  its  alternative 
name  of  the  Black  Water — contrasts  so  remarkably  with 
the  hue  of  the  Ganges,  Here  stands  Moncah,  which  con- 
tains a  remarkable  and  splendid  tomb,  the  mausoleum  of 
Mirkdoon  Shah  Dowlah — reminding  us  of  the  rule  which 
preceded  our  own. 

Now  and  then  an  alligator  may  be  seen  sleeping  on  a  sand 
bank.t  or  perhaps  one  or  two  following  the  boat,  and  showing 
their  black  noses  and  sometimes  their  black  fore  feet  above 
the  water,     (They  say  that  the  dandies  catch,  kill,  and  cat 


•  P.  lao. 

t  It  is  well  known  that  our  people  often  shoot  the  alligators ;  and  the 
foUoiving  accouDt  of  an  adventure  with  one  of  these,  though  it  has  been 
printed  IwfoTc.  is  worth  reproduction.  "  Then  came  another  light  (hctwecn 
man  and  beast),  such  as  I  never  wish  again  to  see,  the  pair  eventually 
Lppt-aring  beneath  the  water.  We  hauled  away  at  the  rope,  thinking  it 
still  attarhed  to  Abbott,  when  unexpectedly  we  saw  him  come  up  a 
yards  from  the  bank,  evidently  almost  senacless.  A  Rajpoot  peon 
jumped  in  and  dragged  his  master  up  the  slope.  He  was  bleeding  awfully, 
and  was  a  gmesome  sight— shirt  in  ribbons,  arras  and  chest  torn  all  over, 
both  hands  badly  maimed,  and  the  nght  fout  completely  crushed.  He 
came  to  at  once,  and  only  said,  "  The  rope's  safe  over  his  nose  " ;  and  so 
it  was.  sure  enough  ;  for  the  natives  to  whom  I  had  thrown  the  rope  were 
now  busily  engaged  in  hauling  the  defunct  saurian  on  shore. 

"I  never  saw  a  man  in  such  a  mess  ;  and,  to  add  to  the  honnr.  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  river,  just  as  wc  had  rlragged  np  her  half-killed  husband, 
rushed  his  young  wite,  wringing  her  hands,  and  naturally  half  out  uf  her 
wilS  with  terror.  While  she  was  standing  over  him,  and  the  servants  were 
carrjing  him  to  the  house,  he  started  singing,  'Home  they  brought  her 
n'arnor  dead.'  A  nice  time  of  it  we  had  out  in  a  jungle  with  no  appliances 
to  tic  the  severed  arteries,  and  with  a  patient  who  wtjuld  insist  in  trying  to 
get  out  of  bed  to  see  how  the  skinning  of  the  alligator  was  grtting  on.  We 
tried  to  hire  kaliars  but  the  whole  country  was  under  u'Htcr,  and  they 
refused  to  budge  from  Imnie ;  so  we  put  him  itkto  a  shampony  and  look 
him  in  to  the dcKtor  at  MozufTerpore,  taking  trum  ten  un  Tuesday  till  scvcQ 
the  nut  morning  to  do  the  twenty  miles." 
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some    portions   of  them,   but—/  doni  knmo.')  •       V\ 
tumble  around  us.     Numerous  birds  skim  the  air,  espc< 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings  ;  gulls  and  terns  are  seen  bt] 
flocks  at  night  ;  and  also  wild  geese  and  pelicans.     A  steamer 
passes  on  her  way  to  Allahabad,  towing  her  "  accommodation- 
boat "   with   numerous    European    passengers,    and    equally 
numerous  native  attendants.     On  the  shore  the  tall  conical  j 
nests  of  ihe  white  ants  are  numerous.     "  The  pyramids,"  says 
Heber,  "  when  the  comparative  bulk  of  the  insects  whicli  reared 
them  is  taken  intothe  estimate,  are  as  nothing  to  the  works  of  the 
termites.   The  counterpart  of  one  of  those  hills  which  1  passed 
to-day  would  be  if  a  nation  should  set  to  work  to  build  up 
an  artificial  Snowdon,  and  bore  it  full  of  holes  and       "*     '  -  "f 
January  2gt/i. — Reach  the  great  Militar)' Stalioi  -a- 

pore,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  380  miles  b>*  land, 
and  510  by  water,  from  Calcutta.  Its  central  p>  ■  its 
command  of  the  Ganges,  and  its  proximity  to  N»  ^  .kc 

this  an  important  Station  ;  both  European  and  Native  troop* 
are  thercfure  quartered  here.  {  The  cantonments^barrackt 
and   bungalows — arc   very   extensive ;    and   the    latter  have 

•  Dr.  Jeffreys,  howc\'er  (whom  we  have  before  quoted),  relates  iW 
following :  "  On  anodier  occasion,  when  travelling  by  U'ater.  baring  towed 
to  land  the  huge  carca:$s  uf  a  putrid  alligator,  with  tlir  vain  hope  ol 
extricating,  without  the  aid  nl  thonuigh  decouiposition.  ita  skeJetoa  iroa 
the  almost  fcrrcous  bands  uf  ligament  and  sinew,  upon  my  atiaodoott)f( 
it,  after  nolcliing  and  bluuting  every  hatchet  at  ciininKnul.  th.  >.. .^im«j 
pctitiuncd  for  the  eggs.     Kipping  ibe  creature  up  -^ 

full  uf  the  blue  and  putrid  shell-le&s  spheroid*,  win  Sc 

half-dozen  boats  de\-ouTed  day  by  day,  keeping  them  mi  -1, 

until  a  gust  from  the  roof  of  the  b*iat  on  which  they  \rr\  le 

from  Araby  the  blest " — bringing  to  mind  their  exist'  la 

be  thrown  overboard.     Yielding,  however,  (o  a  tay  l« 

.finished  off  that  evening,  it  was  no  small  trial  to  lli  ^ 

len  and  boys  entering  our  boat  to  b.i1e  out  th*  v^ 

trickling  down  their  skins  were  rank  with  the  <  ra. 

TaxinK  one  ahnost  naked  boy  with  the  Ciiu4e  1  .it 

slumach,  he  replied,  patting   it  cott-i '■  -  ■^'-  i.-.;.j..iri 

hfiHtguya  '  ( '  Ves..  your  worship,  it  i--  1  ' 

t  "ThcatrticiurL"  .ippcars  to  me  nil.  ....  ' ■— 

dumps  ul  bamboos,  or  of  the  trunks  ui  tt 

have  destroyed.    As  i'tv  \Mrk  m-  .1  tr-  !i« 

bark  with  I'tirticlcs  f'  rh 

or  .ovcrctl  way  as  i .         .  \% 

I.  !  the  dead  aleins  iall  aw..  -i 

\v  winch  the  action  of  Che  </ 

Cirttiy  aiutlcr." — Hooker, 

t  Tlie  ^eijoys  iit  Dinapore  took  piut  tii  Ibc  Muriti)*  f>f  t)(;7.  bnt  after 
a  auort  couliict  with  the  Luropean  troop*  retired  frtWi  tb*- 
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beautiful  gardens  attached  to  them,  which  arc  famous  for  their 
trees,  fruit,  and  flowers,  many  of  which  are  exotics  from  Ncpaul, 
Lower  Bengal,  Africa,  Arabia,  etc  The  barracks,  however, 
are  said  to  be  hot  and  unhealthy,  having  been  laid  out  and 
built  in  such  a  manner  that  they  lose  the  benefit  of  the  breeze 
in  warm  weather  Moreover,  the  toddy  tree  is  very  abundant ; 
and  as  the  soldiers  are  fond  of  the  beverage  it  produces,  and 
drink  it  in  large  quantities,  it  creates  a  great  mortality  among 
them.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  lively  Station,  as  the  river 
steamers  stop  here  to  coal,  and  to  embark  and  disembark 
passengers  ;  and  the  fleets  of  boats  conveying  troops  up  and 
down  the  Ganges  often  pass  and  frequently  call  here.  The 
militar)^  bands  which  play  in  the  c\^ning  attract  great  crowds 
to  the  parade  ground. 

Dinapore  is  familiar  to  us  as  the  Station  to  which  our  heroic 
Missionary  clergyman  Henry  Martyn  was  first  appointed*  as 
Military  Chaplain,  and  where  ho  was  associated  with  the 
Sherwoods  in  friendly  intercourse.  It  was  here  that  he  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
into  Hindostancc,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  his  "  Comment- 
ary on  the  Parables."  From  this  Station,  where  he  had  been 
the  means  of  getting  a  Church  built,  he  was  transferred  in  1809 
to  Cawnpore.  The  existing  Church  is  a  large  and  elegant  one. 
but,  strange  to  say,  is  deficient  of  a  spircf 

Dinapore  is  one  of  the  cheapest  Stations  in  India.  Swarms 
of  pedlars  haunt  the  river-side,  and  especially  boot  and  shoe 
sellers.  A  pair  of  shoes  of  excellent  quality  may  be  bought 
for  about  half  a  rupee  (one  .shilling),  and  a  pair  of  good 
Wellingtons  for  two  ruixres.  Tabic  linen,  towels,  wax  candles, 
lacquered  toys,  talc  pictures  from  Patna,and  supplies  of  many 
kinds  may  also  be  had  at  a  low  figure.  Several  European 
tradesmen  reside  here,  whose  signboards  look  curiously 
strange  in  this  far-away  country. 

Not  far  off,  wc  are  told,  is  the  Digah  Farm,  described  b\' 
Bishop  Heber.t  who  visited  it.     It  was  established,  it  would 

♦  Sept  t3th.  1803. 

♦  Wc  learn  from  the  "Travels  and  .Adventures  of  Hr.  Joseph  Wolff' 
thai  '*  he  had  the  gratification  of  preaching  at  Dinapore  from  the  same 
pulpit  which  the  great  Hcnrj*  Martyn  often  occupied  when  he  was  mis- 
sionary of  that  place,  tiefure  he  set  otit  on  his  missionary  tour  to  Persia." 

]   '•  Joiimal."  i„  336. 
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seem,  as  a  modt'i  farm  by  an  Englishman  named  Howell,  nrbo' 
became  "  the  butcher,  corn-dealer,  brewer,  wine  merchant, 
confectioner,  and  wax  chandler  of  all  this  part  of  India,*] 
exercised  great  hospitality,  and  made  a  large  fortune  there. 
Though  still  existing,  it  appears  to  have  now  sunk  into 
insignificance. 

We  by-and-by  reach  the  old  and  famous  city  of  Patna— 
the  Palibothra  of  the  Greeks  (visited  by  the  ambassadors  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  described  by  Megasthcne* 
as  the  capital  of  India);  celebrated,  too,  in  the  annaU  rf 
Hindooism*  as  the  metropolis  of  Bahar.  Here  reigned  the 
great  king  of  all  India,  AsOKA  (272—236  B.C),  whose  inscribed 
pillars  we  have  seen  at  Allahabad  and  Delhi.  The  first 
native  city  of  wealth  and  importance  on  the  Ganges,  it  has 
always  been  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  is  said  to 
be  "the  last  resting-place  of  the  camel."  In  the  early  days 
of  our  Indian  history  it  was  much  resorted  to  by  the  English, 
Dutch,  French,  and  Danes  ;  all  of  whom  had  factories  licfc 
(the  English  trading  in  opium,  rice,  etc.).  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Ellis,  our  representative  at  that  time 
(1763),  sent  troops  to  Monghyr  after  some  deserters  frpffl 
the  little  force  we  then  maintained,  and  thereby  gave  ofTcnoc 
to  Mcer  Cossim,  Nabob  of  Bengal,  whose  soldiery  surpii^ 
Patna  by  night,  and  made  many  of  our  people  ■  .— 

that    150  of  these   were   massacred    at    his    iniii.;,... by 

the  adventurer  Sumroo,t— and  tliat  the  English  then  stormcii 
the  city,  and  gained  a  victorj',  which  was  followed  b>'  the 
entire  defeat  of  Mcer  Cossim  and  his  alists.  This  settled 
the  fate  of  Mahommedan  rule  in  Bengal.  (The  as»ociabon 
of  Patna  with  the  history  of  Clivc  is  well  known.)  Since 
then  the  Civil  Establishment  has  been  transferred  to  Bankiporc 
six  miles  from  the  city,  where  the  Opium  warehouses,  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  the  residences  of  the  principal  Europcuns 
are  situated.  Dinaporc  is  nnw  rcgiirded  a-  flu-  "XT'l''-." 
Station  of  Patna. 

Patna  itself  is  a  large  and  straggling  city,  iulcrTxXbid  b> 

*  h  is  said,  hoive\'er,  that  lttcr«  U  no  existing  baildinff  mon  tku  jcd 
years  old  in  Patrta. 

t  A  monument — a  column  of  bUitrk  and  >■  ' 
high— 10  Lliomemury  of  Uie  i$o%ictim5,  stiU  -a 
at  Patna. 
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tnarsncs  and  gardens,  and  is  said  to  extend  nearly  nine  miles 

along  the  bank  of  the  Ganges.     The  city  proper,  however, 

brms  a  quadrangle  extending  a  mile  and  a  half  only  along 

the   rivcr-sidc,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  north   to 

south.     It  stands  high,  on  a  steep  bank  ;  and,  having  fine 

tone  ghats»  and  lofty  buildings.  \Wth  many  remains  of  old 

alls,  towers,  and  bastions,  shadowed  abundantly  with  banyan 

nd  pcepul    trees,  presents  a  highly  picturesque  appearance 

from  the  river,  which  is  thronged   with  hundreds  of  boats 

employed  in  its  commerce.     But  within  the  town  is  not  so 

Icasnig.     A   long  avenue— the  only  wide  street,   and  itself 

y  no  means  straight  or  regularly  built — ^stretches  from  one 

nd  of  the  city  to  the  other,  and  affords  an  interesting  walk, 

in  which  the  varied  forms  of  Mogul  and  Hindoo  architecture, 

ogether  with  that  nondescript  order  which  seems  common 

to   both,   arc   mingled.     It    is   a    great    Mahommedan   city, 

remarkable   for   the   pride    and    bigotry'   of    its   Mussulman 

population  (the  Moslem    Festivals  arc  observed   with  great 

splendour,  loo.ooo  people  assembling  at  the    Imaumbarrah 

to  celebrate  the  Mohurrum)  ;  but  there  are  also  many  Hindoo 

inhabitants,   and   the   pagodas  of  the  latter  are  seen  with 

the  mosques  of  the   Mussulmans   in  the   view.*     There  is, 

"  A  most  inleresling  account  is  given  by  au  old  %mtcr'  of  a  visit  he 

Kkid  to  the  "  CoLLRGE  "  of  the  Seeks  (Sikhs),  which  he  tells  us  he  found 

in  one  of  the  narrow  stroets  of  Patna.     After  describing  the  building — an 

[cditice  about  forty  feet  square,  raised  from  the  ground  about  six  or  eight 

(lcp3.  and  having  a  central  hall — which  he  says  he  vvas  permitted  to  enter 

on  tiiking  off  his  shoes,  he  relates  what  he  saw.     The  hat)  was  carpeted. 

tand  furnished  with  some  half-do/cn  desks,  on  which  stood  ns  many  books 

tif  tlie  law;  and  the  walls  were  hung  witb  looking-glasses  and  pictures  of 

^Mussulman  princes  and  Hindoo  gods.     In  a  sm.ill  room  at  the  left  hand 

an  altar,  raised  a  little  above  the  ground,  and  covered  with  a  cIoUi 

>ld.  on  which  was  laid  a  round  black  shield  over  a  long  broad  sword, 

on  eitli'^r  side,  a  thm/ry  of  peacock's  feathers,  mounted  on  a  silver 

[handle.     Before  the  altar  stood  a  low  kind  of  throne,  round  and  about 

twhich  were  deposited  several  silver  Hower  pots,  rose-water  bottles,  etc., 

,and  near  the  altar  was  a  low  desk,  with  a  grfat  hook,  from  which  some 

'portions  (as  he  learned)  were  read  in  the  daily  service.     It  was  covered 

lovrr  with  a  blue  mantle,  on  which  were  printed  in  silver    letters  some 

I  select  passages  of  their  law.     "Notice  was  gix*en  that  it  was  noon,  and 

Jlhe  hour  of  divinr  srrvice-     The  congrogalinn  arranged  themselves  upon 

[the  csrpet  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  before  the  altar 

fr<»m  end  la  end.     The  great  book,  desk  and  all,  was  brought  with  some 

little  ceremony  from  the  altar,  and  placed  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 

An  old  man,  with  a  reverend  silver  beard,  kneeled  down  before  the 

with  his  face  towards  Ihr  altar;  and  on  one  side  of  him  sat  a  man 

'  Charles  WUkins  (1781). 
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however,  no  great  temple  or  edifice  worthy  so  famous  a 
Many  of  the  native  houses   of  the   better   sort,    which 
handsome  structures  as  seen  from  the  Gatt^es^  with  their 
roofs  and  carved  balustrades,  present  from  the    street 
a  gloomy   aspect   with   their  almost  wtndowlcss   walls 
quadrangular  courts.     The  dwellings  of  the  masses — sonw 
what  quaint,  and  very  many   of  them  of  brick   and 
with  overhanging  verandahs — many,  too,  of  mud,  with  til 
roofs — are   mean  and  dirty  ;  the  streets  are  more  corrcctlj 
alleys^  and  are  said  to  be  covered  in  winter  with  mud  ai 
slime,  which   is  converted   into  thick   and   choking   dust  ii 
summer,  when  the  temperature   is  very  high,  and  a  nai 
sheet  of  water,  in  the  centre  of  the  to^vn,  becomes  excecdingl) 
dirty,  offensive,  and   malarious.     There  are,  however,  many 
beautiful  gardens  and  gro\'cs  about   Patna ;  though  the 
is  in  parts  so  thickly  encrusted  with  soda,  which  cfflot 
on  the  surface,  that  vegetation  is  entirely  prevented  thereby. 
The  Emperor  Akbar  is  said  to  have  received   a  Royalty 
of  jtSo.ooo  per  annum  from  the  diamond  mines  of  Paituuj 
which  appear  to  be  no  longer  worked. 

with  a  small  drum,  and  two  or  tliree  with  cymbals.     The  book  was  nmr 

opened,  and  the  old  man  began  to  chant  to  the  time  of  the  drum  and  tbe 

cymbals ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  every  verse,  must  of  the  conicrc^Llfon 

joined  rhorus  in  a  response,  with  countenances  exhibiting   great   mnts 

of  joy.     Their  tones  were  by  no  means  harsh ;  the  time  was  quick ;  asd  I 

teamt  that  thesubject  wasa  hymn  inpraiseof  tin-  I'nitv  vm-  rt 

and  the  Omnipotence  of  ttie  Deity.     1  was 

gestures  of  the  old  man;  I  ne\'er  saw  a  re     : 

mfelt  joy,  whilst  he  turned  about  (jum  one  to  auuthrr,  .1 

speaking  their  assents  to  those  truths  which  his  very  «n-,!! 

engaged  in  chanting  forth.    The  liymn  being  conchiH' 

of  about  tv\*enty  verses,  the  whole  congregation  cot  up 

faces  with  joined  hands  towards  the  altar,  in  the  atiii 

young  man  now  stood  forth;  and,  with  a  loud  voice  . 

solemnly  pronounced  a  long  prayer  or  kind  of  liturgy,  r 

which  all  the  people  joined  in  a  gencnil  resporue,  ».. 

They  prayed  against  templalion  ;  for  grai.-e  to  d^-  - 

good  of  Mankind  ;  and  a  particular  blessing  to 

safety  of  those  who  at  that  time  were  on  tlieir  t:. 

followed  by  a  short  blessing  from  the  old  man, 

assembly  to  partake  of  a  friendly  feant.     The  bi' 

restored  to  its  place   at  the  altar,  the   nr»ip)r  h 

The  writer  then  describes  the  feast,  in  whi,  h  he  > 

which   appears   to   have  been   a  simpl  j-, 

*' They  told  me,"  he  adds,  *•  lliat  the  r-  .»_. 

daily  repfiitod  five  times." 

We  Are  informed  that  no  one  should  f4flil  Pntna  udthoifl  scejsf  ibt 
Mahommedan  burial  ground. 


for  t>« 
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The  manufactures  of  the  cit>' — besides  cotton  goods,  wax 
candles,"  lacquered  toys,  talc  pictures,  etc,  to  which  wc  have 
ilready  alluded  (and  here,  as  at  Calcutta,  Benares,  and  Delhi, 
le  manipulations  of  the  native   operative  may  be  studied 
'ith  pleasure  and  advantage) — include  elegant  bird-cages  inlaid 
with  ivory ;  and  a  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  rice,  etc 
le  rice  of  Patna  is  well  known  in  England.)     It  may  here 
mentioned  that  a  "granary"  was  built  at  Patna  by  the 
lOvcrnmcnt  in  1783,  as  a  resource  in  time  of  famine.     It  is, 
lowcvcr,  only  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  perhaps  sixty  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  a  strange  and  grotesque  building.     It  was 
intended  that  the  corn  should  be  poured  in  at  the  top,  and 
[Steps  were  built  round  it  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  with  that 
iew  to  the  summit ;  but  the  architect— who  seems  to  have 
been  an  idiot — made  the  door  at  the  bottom  to  open  inwards, 
!       and,  consequently,  had  the  granary  been  filled,  it  could  never 
have  been  opened  at  all !     Hence  it  seems  it  was  never  used."|" 
But  perhaps  the  most    important  (and,  it  may  be  added, 
the   most   gcncrallv   interesting)   of  the   wares  of  Patna   is 


^$tc 


*  *■  I0  Itidiu  wax  candles  are  always  burned  vvbeo  candles  are  used  at 
1.  A  bearer  will  not  touch  a  mould,  because  they  say  it  is  made  of  pig's 
fat.  We  burn  spermaceti  generally.  The  first  lime  the  bearers  saw  them 
they  would  not  touch  the  spcnnaccti,  and  1  had  grciit  difficulty  in  per- 
uading  them  the  caudles  were  made  trom  the  fat  of  a  great  fish.  Some 
bearers  in  Calcutta  will  not  snuff  a  candle  if  it  be  on  the  dinner-table,  but 
a  Khidmutgar  having  put  it  on  the  ground  the  bearer  will  snulf  it,  when 
the  other  man  replaces  xi,"^Piit;rtm  in  Search  0/ the  Pitiurfsgue. 

t  ••  Inside  there  is  a  most  extraordinary  echo.  If  you  stand  in  the  centre 
your  words,  and  even  the  noise  of  your  footsteps,  come  back  with  a  wonder- 
ful celerity  and  exactitude,  the  return  wave  of  sound  seeming  actually  to 
etrike  yon  on  the  lop  of  the  hc^id.  I  could  not  for  some  little  time  believe 
but  that  there  was  some  one  mimicking  me  ;  and,  indeed,  at  first  1  turned 
shariily  round  on  the  CTistodian  of  the  place,  to  rebuke  him  for  what  I 
Cloncrivei.i  to  be  his  impertinence.  I  could  not  help  contrasting  the  echo 
til  this  building  wiih  that  in  the  Taj  at  Agra.  While  the  latter  has  a 
onderfully  mellowing  and  softening  effect,  the  fonncr  produces  a  harsh 
and  particularly  unpleasant  sound." — hALL'sJuH^U  IJfe  in  ImHa. 

I  "A  very  interesting  description  of  this,  and  of  the  establishment  at 
ankiporc,  is  given  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  his  '  Himala)*an  Journals,'  L  75-78. 
fore  the  second  capture  of  Serampore,  in   l3o8,  a  considerable  sum  had 
paid  antuially  by  the  British  Government  in  India  to  the  Danes,  and 
to  the  French,  as  a  compensation  for  relinquishing  the  manufacture 
opium   at   Palna.     During   the   negotiations   at   the   congress,    Prince 
Talle\TaniI  secured  the  restoration  "f  this  allowance  to  the  French,  and 
it  i*-  4  the  chief  support  of  their  settlements  In  India;  but  the 

icpi  of  the  Kinj;  of  Denmark  did  not  succeed  in  regaining  the 

opium  nijuuiiy.* — Marshman. 
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the  immediate  ^jupcrinlendencc  of  Government,  is  entir^j 
Government  monopoly,  and  is  a  great  source  of  revenue  ; 
tlie  magazines  of  which,  as  wc  have  already  intimated,  are 
Bankiporc,  "  a  sort  of  Battersea  to  Patna."  * 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  manufacture  involves  moi 
questions  of  a  verj*  serious  character.     While  as  a  mcdipcnM 
Opium  is  the  most  precious  of  all  drugs  in  the  ftuUeria  nudka^ 
and  of  greater  commercial  value  than  any  other,  its  habitualj 
use  as  a  narcotic  appears  to  be  terribly  destructive,  and  at 
same  time  its  fascination  so  great   as  to  render  it  all 
irresistible. t     Its  importation  into  China  (to  which  its  cxportj 
is  chiefly  confined)  was  prohibited  as  early  as  1796  J  b>* 
Government  of  that  country,  whicli  denounced  it  as  a  ruinous' 
poison,  and  forbade  its  use  under  the  severest  penalties  ;  y« 
it   appears  to  have  been  forced  on  the  Chinese  at  the  cost 
of  WAR,  and  is  yearly  sent  thither  in  large  quantities  :  am 
its  use  is  now  rapidly  spreading,  to  the  ruin  of  muUiludcs  oi 
people  and  the  demoralisation  of  the  nation.     It  may  u-dl  be 

*  "There  is  opium  to  the  value  of  _£i, 500,000  iit  their  storchou^n. 
and  Mr.  T.  says  that  they  wash  every  ^vorkniau  who  conir«  ant.  bc<»; 
the  Utile  boys  even,  who  are  employed  in    making  it  up,  will  connritc 
to  roll  about  in  it.  and  that  the  tvashing  of  a  IJilIc  b<v>'  wctl  roiled  \sA 
opium  is  worth  four  amias  (or  sixpeuce^  in  the  bazaar  if  he  con  «»cttpc  (•{ 
it" — Hon,  Emiiy  Eden, 

"In   pasBing,  by  water,  the   chief  opium   maga2ine  of  tl'-    K^«i  fodia 
Company  at   Patna,   1   paid  a  i-isit  to   a   friend  who  haii  1  ihe 

scientific  department  of  it.  After  he  had  led  me  through  stor' 
and  gallery  after  gallery  of  the  factory,  with  opium   bodls  rigtn 
tiered  in  shelves  to  the  ceiling,  upon  my  expressing  ain«/em«nt 
exhibition  of  opium  enough  to  supply  the  medical  wants  of  the  W€v)d1kr 
years,  he  replied,  nearly  in  these  words,  'I  see  >-om  nrr-  rery  lntt"M"rt^; 
these  stores  of  opium  have  uu  such  beneficent  di  - 
to  debauch  the  Chinese,  and  my  dut)'  is  to  maint. 
to  them  as  |K>ssib]e.     Come  to  my  laborator\'.' 
of  opium,  procured  from  China,  by  the  Bengal  < 
musters  for  imitation  by  the   cultivators.     ThoijMj.    ,    ..^ 
years  in  India,  this  was  the  first  1  knew  of  the  nature  <ii 
thankful  was  I  for  thraLcidenlal  vi«''    '"'i  '="    -..".i-.i  ,rr,r.r,.  ,    , 

that  thL-  next  person  whom  the  Gu-  mrij 

for  the  office  upon  the  death  of  ni) 

"  Upon  looking  around  for  information,  I  hcAi  .r: 

they  ventured  an  opininn,  the  Mahommcdans      i  .' *i'X. 

scandalised  at  the  engagement  of  llie  ComiNU^  itt  •ucb  a  tnii&c.^— ^ 
Julius  Jeffreys,  F.RS.  _ 

t  Of  this  we  ham  sad  tllustraiions  in  the  cuts  tS  T)e  <^% 
Coleridcc. 

J  Bciore  Uic  year  iSoo  th<  . 

in  i3i7  did  not  exceed  ^43, 
and  has  gont  on  incrvasing. 
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uestioned,  many  say,  whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  character 

f  a  Christian  Government  to  derive  any  portion  of  its  revenue 

rom   so   polluted    a   source ;    and    still    more   \\'hether  our 

Missions  to  the  people  of  India  and  China  can  succeed  while 

we  hold  out  the  Bible  to  them  with  one  hand  and  POISON 

(as  it  is  said)  with  ttie  other. 

One  singular  practice  prevails  in  Patna  :  the  inhabitants 
marry  only  in  the  months  of  January  and  February.  Another 
remarkable  custom  exists  among  the  Hindoos  :  they  never 
bum  their  dead  here,  but  on  the  opposite  shore. 
^  In  1831  an  English  School  was  established  in  Patna  by  the 
^■Church  Missionary  Society.  A  Hindoo  School  was  also 
Hopened,  but,  although  supported  by  the  residents^  was  soon 
l^discontinued. 

An  Annual  Festival  and  Fair  of  great  note  is  held  at  Sonc- 

pore,  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain  opposite    Patna,  on    the 

occasion  of  the  yearly  bathing  of  the  people  at  the  confluence 

of  the  GuXDUCK  with   the  Ganges.     A  lofty  white  temple 

indicates   the  meeting  of  the   watcr.s  ;  for  every  junction  of 

^a  tributary  with   the   Ganges  is   sacred.     As   many  as   two 

■thousand  elephants,  ten  thousand  horses— it  is  said  that  the 

"    horse-dealers  are  as  crafty  as  the  same  class  elsewhere — and 

thirty  thousand  cattle  are  sometimes  brought   together   for 

le,  and  perhaps   two  hundred  thousand  people  assemble ; 

while  hundreds  of  tents  are  pitched  for  the  rajahs,  zemindars, 

and  other  great  men,  forming   quite  a  canvas  city  ;  whole 

ts  of  booths   and  shops  display  their  glittering  wan^ ; 

e  river  is  crowded  with  boats,  at  night  there  are  splendid 

Uuminations  both  afloat  and  ashore  ;  and  all  sorts  of  jxjpular 

amusements  go  on.     Very  many  Europeans  attend  the  Fair, 

some  of  them  in  great  pomp  and  state  ;  they  form  their  own 

camps,  and   for  two  successive  weeks    races,  balls,  concerts, 

tricals,  and  dinner-parties  occupy  all  their  attention. 

Near   Bankipore   is   GAY  A,  a  most   famous    place*    of 

•  A  curious  and  jntettfating  paper  rclali^t  to  the  origin  of  its  celebrity 

ind  the  Biiddliisl  Faith  appears  in  "Literature  of  Asia,"  vol,  ii.  (1792); 

lit  ia  io  curious,  indeed,  that  wc  venture  to  quote  it.     "Translation  or 

lA  S.vMscniT  Inscription    from   a  stone  at   Boodha-Gaya.     By  Mr. 

IWiLiiOT,    1785.     Translated  by  Charles  Wilkiss,  Esq.*— "In  the 

itdst  of  a  wild  ami  dreadful  fonrst,  flourishing  with  trrcs  of  s^vTet-sccnted 

[onreriL  atid  abounding  in   fruits  and   roots ;    infested  ^^ilh  lions  and 

igcrs;  destitute  of  human  lodeCy.  and  frequented  by  the  Afoonees,  Tcaided 
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Hindoo,    and    in    former    days    of    Chinese    and     Bui 

Bood-(iMa,  the  Author  of  Happineaa,  and  a  portion  of  ^arayoM.    This  Di 

Harcf,  who  is  the  Lord  Hareem,  the  possfssor  of  all,  appeari^d  in  ti 

ocean  of  natural  Beings  at  the  dose  of  the  Devaparn  and  t- 

Kaltf  Yoog\  he  who  is  omnipresent  and  everlastingly  to  bi 

the  Supreme  Being,  the  Eternal  One,  the  Divinity  worthv   i. 

by  the  tnost  praiseworthy  of  mankind,  appeared  here  wiih  a  portioa  d 

bis  diNine  nature. 

"Onceupona  timetheiUuslrious.'fwj/vi,  renowned  amongst  men,  comL-^ 
here,  discovered  the  place  of  the  Supreme  Being,  Bood-dha,  in  the  errju 
forest.      The  wise  Amara    endeavoured    to  render    the    Gud    ff-aoa'd^ 
propitious  by  superior  ser^•icc  ;  and  he  remained  in  the  forest  (>n  the  spAce 
of  twelve  years,  feeding  upon  roots  and  fruits,  and  sleeping  upon  the        " 
earth ;  and  he  performed  the  vow  of  a  Afoou^f,  and  was  u*iiiiotU 
gression.    He  performed  acts  of  severe  monificatioo,  for  he  was  a  mao 
infinite  resolution,  with  a  compassionate  heart     One  night  he  had  a  viuoo^ 
and  heard  a  voice  saying,  *  Name  whatever  boou  thou  watitesl.'     Amafu 
/)n'a  having  heard  this,  was  astonished,  and  with  due  reverence  replug 
'First,  give  me  a  visitation,  and  then  grant  me  such  a  boon.'      He  tad 
another  dream  in  the  night,  and  the  voice  said,   'How  can   there  be  » 
apparition  in  tlie  A*a/«   Voo^?     The  same  reward  may  be  obtaineij  trooi 
the  sight  of  an  Image,  or  from  the  worship  of  an  Image,  as  may  be  dcnttrf 
from  the  immediate  visitation  of  a  Deity.'     Having  heard  this  he  cm 
image  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  ftood-dha  to  be  made,  and  he  worshii 
according  to  the  law,  with  perfumes,  incenses,  and  the  like  ;  and 
glorified  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  incarnation  of  a 
k^eesknoo :  '  Reverence  be  uitn  thee  in  the  form  of  Bood~dka ! 
be  unto  the  Lord  of  the  Earth  !     Reverence  be  unto  thee,  an  incam: 
the  Deity,  and  the  Eternal  One  1     Reverence  be  unto  thee,  O  God. 
form  of  the  God  of  Mercy ;  the  dispcller  of  pain  and  trouble,  ihc 
all  things,  the  Deity  who  ovcrcomcth  the  sins  of  the  Kalee    K<A»f, 
Guardian  of  the  L'niver^e,  the  Emblrm  of  Mercy  loua-  '  - 

thee — O  M,  the  nosseiisor  of  all  things  in  vital  form.  *- ■ 

Vteshnoo,    and  MaMfsa\     Thou   art  Lord  of  the  L'luwi^.  uh.-m   an, 

under  the  proper  form  of  all  things  movable  and  immo\7iblc.  the  powcssr 
of  the  whole!  and  thus  1  adorr  thee  Rcven;ncc  b**  unto  the  bestotrarnf 
salvation,  and  Resh-e£-Kusa,  the  nilcr  of  the  faculties!  Rcvrnsnce  b^ 
unto  thee  {Krsanah),  the  destroyer  of  the  evil  spirit  AVjr«  !  O  Atwwwiemt. 
show  me  favour  t  Thou  art  lie  who  rcstetb  upon  the  Cacc  of  the  milk^ 
ocean,  and  who  lieth  upon  the  serpent  Sesa.  Tho\i  art  T»>vt'>.-^'::!'^-' 
(who  at  three  strides  encompassed  the  earth)  I  I  adwc 
celelirated  \rf  a  thousand  names,  and  under  various  f'"rmf  > 
Boad~dha,  the  God  of  Mercy  I    Be  pnipiliou*.  O  ^ 

'■  Ha\iuE;  thus  worshipped  the  Guardian  of  Mar. 
of  the  just.    He  joyfully  caused  a  holy  i- 
struction,  and  therein  were  set  up  the  dh 
of  the  sins  of  mankind,  the  inia^<*s  ol  t  "■ 
Vfr>/iMoo,  atul  in  like  manner  of  liriihtua,  ai 

''This  place  is  renowned  ;  and  it  is  celebruvc 
Gaya,     The   forefathers  of  him  who  shall  pcrti 
Sradha  at  this  place  shall  obtain  s.iU  a...ti 
Sradha  performed    here  is  to  lie  fnn 
OAO,  an  epitome  of  which  hath  by  me  > 

"VeckaMADEETVa  was  certainly  a  1 
hia  court  chere  were  nine  learned  rarn 
Xcwa-mfitMieft  or  nine  Jewels  ;  one  ol  whom  tvat  Wm^rt  J*n^,  wbw  m 
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pilgrimage,*  celebrated  a-s  the  spot  on  which  flourished  the 
sacred  pcepul  tree— the  Bodhidruma — under  whose  shadow 
Sakya-Muni,  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  who  was  born  heret 
600  years  before  Christ,  sat  six  whole  years  absorbed  in  con- 
templation '*  till  he  attained  the  perfect  wisdom  of  the  Buddha." 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  great  object  of  all  his 

tlie  King's  chief  coiinsellnr,  a  man  of  great  genius,  and  profotiiu!  learning, 
and  the  greatest  favourite  of  his  prince.  He  it  certainly  was  who  built  the 
holy  temple  which  dcstroyi'th  sin,  in  a  place  \\\  Jamboodwetp^  wliere,  the 
mind  being  steady,  it  obtains  its  wishes,  and  in  a  placu  where  it  may  ob- 
tain salvation,  reputation,  and  enjoyment,  even  in  the  country  of  Bharata, 
and  the  province  of  KeekaUi,  where  tlie  place  of  Bood-dha,  purifier  of  the 
sinful,  is  renowned.  A  crime  of  an  hundredfold  shall  undoubtedly  be 
expiated  from  a  sight  thereof,  fif  a  thousandfold  from  a  touch  thereof,  and 
of  a  hundred-thousandfold  from  worshipping  thereof.  But  where  is  the 
use  of  sayiug  su  much  of  the  great  virtues  of  this  place  ?  £veu  the  Hoiils 
of  Heaven  worship  with  joyful  service  botli  day  and  night 

•'That  it  may  be  known  to  learned  men,  that  he  verily  erected  the  house 
of  Bood-dha,  1  have  recorded  upon  a  stone,  the  authority  of  the  place,  as  a 
self-evident  lesiimony,  on  Friday  tlic  fourth  day  of  the  new  moon  in  tlie 
month  of  Madhoo  when  in  the  seventh  or  mansion  of  Gan^sa,  and  in  the 
year  of  the  /■>«  of  VeekramadertYH  rooj." 

"  "  Gaya,  however,  is  rei(»rted'to,  not  somuch  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  living 
as  of  the  dead ;  for  the  Srndha,  or  funeral  ceremonies  for  the  departed,  is 
considered  to  be  of  far  greater  beueht  if  performed  here  than  elsewhere  ; 
translatmg  their  ancestors  for  a  hundred  generations,  as  well  as  themselves, 
to  heaven." —  U'i/h'ns. 

Gayn  had  in  1890  become  a  large  lussoor  cocoon  collecting  centre,  and  a 
seat,  moreover,  to  some  extent  of  the  manufacture  of  tussoor  silk  cloth 
(sec  p.  504). 

t  •'  Thou,  who  wouldst  see  where  dawned  the  light  at  last. 

North-westward  from  the  '  Thousand  Gardens,*  go 

By  Gunga's  valley  till  thy  steps  be  set 

On  the  green  hills  where  those  twin  streamlets  spring, 

NilajAn  and  Mohina  ;  follow  them, 

Winding  beneath  broad-leai*ed  mahwa  trees, 

'Mid  thickets  of  the  sansar  and  the  hir, 

Till  on  the  plain  the  shining  sisters  meet 

In  Phalgu's  bed.  flowing  by  rocky  banks 

To  Gaya  and  the  red  Barabar  hills. 

"  Near  it  the  village  of  Sanani '  reared 
Its  roof  of  grass,  ne.«!tled  amidst  the  palms, 
Peaceful  with  simple  folk  and  pastoral  toils. 
There  in  the  sylvan  solitutlcs  once  more 
Lord  Buddha  lived,  musing  the  woes  of  men. 
The  ways  of  fate,  the  doctrines  of  the  books, 
The  lessons  of  the  creatures  of  the  brake. 
The  secrets  of  the  silence  whence  all  come. 
The  secrets  of  the  gloom  whereto  all  go. 
The  life  that  lies  between." 

Sir  E.  Arnold, 

'  Gaya. 
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study  and   self-denial.     The    Buddhists  believe  the  spc^t  ytj 

which  he  is  said  to  have  won  this  final  triumph  to  be  the 

centre  of  the  earth.     From  Gaya  Sakya-Muni  proceeded  !o 

Benares  and  Ceylon,  to  propagate  his  doctrines,   retumuu: 

hither  to  Baliar,  to  itinerate.     Rajguha,  "the  inountain-girt 

city,"  to  the  south  of  Gaya,  was  a  celebrated  metropolis,  ihc 

.seat  of  empire,  and  the  centre  of  Buddliism  in  BaJiar,  until  iht 

court  was  removed  to  Palibothra  by  Asoka.     It  is  said  that 

the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiouen-Thsang,  twelve  hundred  yeanj 

after  Buddha's  death,  found  the  Bodhidruma  still  standin^J 

"  There  is  a  temple,"  says  Chundcr,  "  more  than  two  thousjuidl 

years  old,  in  which  three  complete  arches  have  been  observed 

by  Baboo  Rajcndro  Lall  Mittra,  as  affording*  a  remarkable 

proof  of  the  Hindoos  having  had  a  knowledge  of  the  principle 

of  the  arch  at  a  very  early  period,  though  the  credit  of  it  ha* 

been  denied  them  by  all  our  Anglo-Indian  antiquaries."* 

February  \st, — \Vc  leave  Patna  on   our  left,  and  proceed 

down   the  river.     The   fan-palm,  which   has   hitherto  been] 

scarce,  now  begins  to  be  abundant.*     Passing  the  towns 

Futwa — famous  for  a  College  of  Mussulman  law  and  divinity,  | 

the  moulvies  of  which  are  widely  renowned — and  Phoolbarica 

and   going    on    through    highly-cultivated    lands,   at   aboatj 

thirty-five  miles  from  Patna  wc  reach  Bar,  a  most  picturesque] 

and  lovely  place,  where  extensive  groves  of  banyan,  pofan. 

mango,   pecpul,   tamarind,  and  other   noble   trees   we  seen 

stretching  out' for  miles  in  the  distance,  amid  gleaming  waters 

descending  from  the  hills  through  undulating  grounds  in  the] 

rear.     The  whole  district   is  richly  cultivated,  and  al 

*  "Along  the  upper  and  middle  courses  of  the  Ek&gaJ  rixm  the 
rives  gently  from  their  tuoks  in  fertile   unduluioes,  dotted  with 
villages,  and  adorned  with  noble  trees.     Manfro  grwncg  srent  tV  a^rwilfc 
their  blossoms  in  spring,  and  yield  their  ab'  TV 

spreading  hanran  with  its  colonnade  nl   W.'  .ipnl 

with  i!s  1-  --.....  — 

leafless  ^ 
the  qui 
rivers  ;i: 
Th"     • 

roi 

an.' 


>e5  of  foliage;  ihe  w'  .i-^  ,yhile  atOB 

crimson  floucrs.  t^.  :  taizuiiiod «nd 

bcbul,  rear  Ibcir  he-iu^  aL»"\t  i  i'    ti.ip  beldi.     As  lb* 

•  mast,  the  palm  trees  take  posaenion  of  Ihe  aoosc 

.  ..visicapc  of  the  delta  is  a  flat  strdch  of  ricr-  -'  '     '"-col 

evergreen  border  of  bambr)oa^  coooa-uuts,  dat  <■. 

si^'  3.iorc»di  totr  ^mld  ici  fVMm 

of  i  «4tlb-clTfng  tr*  I  .vx\ia-ont 

conspicuous  pati  in  the  undttstri^l 

ptodQcts  derived   froan  tbeni  iacl  '  i*jel. 

timbel.->S^  »'.  HmiUir. 
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cattle  that  arc  seen  grazing  near  the  river  and  bathing 

L^in  the  stream.     There  arc  two  or  three  drawbacks,  however 

B — the  meaniicsN  of  the  people's  dwellings,  the  abundance  of 

beggars,  and  the  pigs,  the  pigs  !     Swine — not  of  the  portly 

kind»  but  lanky,  black,  and  unpromising — may  be  seen  running 

and  scampering  about  everywhere,  and  the  people  after  them, 

as  though  ihey  had  nothing  el.se  to  do.     It  is  the  same  all 

^  along  the  river  here  for  miles  and  miles.     Aproptis^  saltpetre 

H manufactories   abound;   so  that  the  inhabitants  can   pickle 

their  pork  cheaply.* 

Again  and  again  dead  bodies  are  seen  floating  upon  the 
waters. 

The  Korruckpore  hills  on  our  right,  as  we  approach  Monghyr, 
afford  us  a  succession  of  beautiful  prospects.  An  important 
work  presently  presents  itself— a  "  bund  "  or  embankment, 
constructed  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  river.  It  is  about 
forty-five  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  ten  at  the  top,  and  nine 
feet  high,  and  forms  an  elevated  road,  over  which  carriages 
may  be  driven.  Another  cross  bund,  with  sluices  for  irriga- 
tion, is  constructed  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  and  it  is  said 
It  "in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  the  solidity  of  the 

A  work  piihlished  muty  yeare  after  our  visit  to  Patna  says:— "Tlie 

!gcnd  which  ascribes  to  the  eating  of  human  Hcsh  the  ortgia  of  one  of  the 

jtntm  luathsomc  of  diseases  scurce  offers  a  more  humble  picture  to  the 

[jmaginatioi)  than  ia  presented  by  a  IcUcr  recently  published  in  the  Ceylon 

\MxamiHtr.     The  beautiful  islands  of  Maiiritiu-i;  nnd  Bourbon  are  largely 

[supplied  with  pork  from  Patna,  a  province  of  Hindostan  that  has  been 

tverrnn  by  the  cholera.     Both  there  and  at  Calcutta  the  bodies  of  the 

itivcs  are  L-onaigned  to  the  Ganges,  instead  of  being  interred.     '  Let  any 

m,*  says  the  writer  in  the  Ceylon  (laper,  '  at  daybreak  start  from  the 

of  Government  House,  Calcutta,  and.  whether  his  walk  will  be  to  the 

of  Uie  river  or  to  the   banks  y\i  the  canals  which  on  three  sides 

surround  the  city,  he  wUl  see  pigs  feeding  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  natives 

^ut  have  been  thrown  there  during  the  night.'     During  the  day  the  river 

>otice  clear  away  and  sink  ult  that  remains  of  the  bodies.    Bad  as  is  the 

letrnpohs  of  India,   it  is  nothing  compared  to   Patna.     Hundreds  upon 

lundreds  of  human  corpses  are  there  strewn  along  the  strand ;  and,  fatten- 

hig.  ghoul-like,  upon  tliese,  are  droves  upon    droves  of   swne.    These 

iwine  are  slauglitered,  cut  up.  and  salted  into  hams,  bacon,  and  pickled 

■pork .  and  then  despatched  to  Calcutta.     The  great  roarttct  for  this  poisonous 

duce  is  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  where  it  is  foisted  upon  the 

:^  as  the  produce  of  Europe.     Moreover,  as  these  Sivine  are  sold 

luij  ill  R.3  ttr  K^  each  carcass,  it  is  staled  that  the  inferior  class  of 

ward-bound  vessels  are  provisioned  with  them,  and  thus  this  human- 

'pork  is  introduced  into  Europe  and  America." — Simmonus*  CurtQtiiiti 

'  Foot/  {lS$()). 

'  See  p.  19. 
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construction  is  such  as  to  defy  the  utmost  Torce  of  the  uku 
for  many  ages  to  come." 

The  view  of  herds  of  cattle  crossing  or  floating  down  the 
stream  (which  here,  as  elsewhere,  may  now  and  then  be 
witnessed)  gives  an  agreeable  impression  of  the  pleasure  ii 
must  afford  these  animals,  whose  noses  only  sometimes  show 
above  the  water,  while  the  herdsmen  may  be  seen  sitting  oa 
the  shoulders  of  one  of  them  or  hanging  on  at  the  tail 
Sometimes,  too,  an  elephant  may  be  seen,  or  perhaps  a 
number,  crfjssing  the  stream,  his  head  and  the  tip  of  his 
trunk  alone  visible,  while  the  mahout  in  each  case  sits  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  guides  the  animal  according  to  his  will 

February  ^th. — Monghyr."  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  b 
one  of  the  prettiest  spots  on  the  Ganges,  and  the  site  of  < 
noble  fort  which  stands  on  a  rocky  promontory  (a  diffkuh 
and  dangerous  point  for  the  navigator) ;  and  presents  from 
the  river  a  striking  and  beautiful  object  It  is  of  nativi: 
construction,  is  about  two  miles  square,  was  the  stronghoU 
of  Suhan  Suja  during  his  rebellion  against  his  fathcf.  Shah 
Jchan,  and  was  captured  by  our  forces  October  loth,  1763, 
after  a  siege  of  nine  days.  It  subsequently  became  one  %A 
the  principal  stations  of  the  British  Army  ;  but  with  the  ex- 
tension of  our  territories  to  the  north-west  its  importance 
diminished,  till  it  is  now  left  to  the  care  of  a  few  in\'alid 
soldiers,  and  may  be  regarded  as  purely  a  Civil  St.i'i  Tlie 

public  offices  and  the  residences  of  the  Europeans  .i  xA 

within  the  fort,  and  have  a  very  pleasant  and  sUitcly  appear- 
ance. The  climate  is  healthy,  being  free  alike  from  the  hot 
winds  of  tlic  Upper  Provinces  and  the  steamy  x'apour^  of 
Bengal  ;  and  Monghyr  is  a  favourite  residence  of  old  militafy 
officers,  who  select  it  as  a  place  of  retirement  for  its  beanty. 
salubrity,  t  and  cheapness. 

All  kinds  of  goods  of  native  manufacture  may  be  had  heit; 
and  there  is  a  continual  hubbub  among  the  5"-  -rho 
tluong  the  landing-place  (and  with  whom  not  a  -  1^ 

arc  associated).     It  is^   indeed,  a  kind  of  Birmi:  )dt 

of  somewhat   doubtful   reputation.    Gua-i   and  er 

*  bishup  Hcbpr  iUited  this  sUtion,  and  g^TOl  a  lonji  m  '  '4 

•ccoiiru  01  it  in  his  ■■  Journey." 

t  It  must  hr  oh««r\'eJ.  however,  that  ftmong  the  uatlve  pnpaLxtiMn  rfiolen 
•ppcan  tu  be  chrgnically  prtvulcni. 
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H  for  sportsmen,  and   necklaces  for  ladies;  pistols  and   brace- 
^  lets ;   toys   for   good    children,    and    canes    for    bad    ones ; 
bamboo  walking-sticks,  straw  hats  and  straw  bonnets  ;  work- 
tables,    footstools,    boxes,   and    baskets ;   pretty   and    sweet- 
I  singing  birds  ;  *  chameleons,  ugly  and  talkative  monkeys  and 
baboons,  are  among  the  commodities  offered  and  urged  on 
the  stranger.     It   is   said   that   a   very   small   and  beautiful 
species  of  deer,  not  above  a  foot  high,  which  is  found  in  the 
neighbouring  forests,  is  sometimes  to  be  purchased  here 
1  went  ashore  for  a  few  minutes,  and  visited  the  fort  and 
cemetery.     From    the   heights   of    the   former    I    enjoyed   a 
beautiful   prospect.     In  the  latter — full  of  obelisk   tombs — I 
found   two   peculiarly   affecting   memorials :  one   erected   in 
memory  of  Walter  Fletcher,  a  youth  who  fell  a  prey  to  the 
Indian  climate  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  the  country  ;  and  the  other  of  Captain   P<^c,  an 
excellent  man,  one  of  whose  daughters  continued  to  reside 
in   Monghyr  after  his  death,  and,   with   an   earnest   desire 
iKto   be  useful,  made  herself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Knati\'e    languages,   established    a    school,   and   without    any 
IHearthly  recompense  or  reward  taught  Christianity  from  the 
~  Bible  itself  to  the   youthful  native  population.     She  subse- 
quently founded  a  small  hospital,  and,  ha\nng  given  consider- 
able study  to  medicine,  took  upon  herself  to  prescribe  for  and 
administer  to  the  more  simple  diseases  with  which  the  poor 
in   her  neighbourhood   were   afRictcd.     Thus,  and  in  many 
>thcr  ways,  did  she  act  as  the  physician  of  both  mind  and 
ly  to  the  people  among  whom  she  lived.     Her  name  will 
»ng  be  cherished  with  affection  in  their  memory. 
By  the  side  of  the  fort  the  two  Setts,  the  great  bankers  of 
[oorshedabad,t  were  thrown  into  the  Ganges,  on  the  chaise 
^of  favouring  the  Knglish  cause. 

*  Among  these  may  be  particularly  meatioaed  ibc  Shama.  brought  from 

~lcpaul  Terai.     Us  soog  is  a  most  gushing  melody,  of  great  power; 

(scd  by  no  Indian  bird-     It  is  chiefly  heard  in  the  evening,  both  before 

sunset,     tn  cunfinemeni  it  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds,  and 

animals,  Mith  ease  and  accuracy.     The  hill  m}*nas  and  drotigos 

}ught  for  sale— the  latter  a  ver>'  remarkable  bird,  called  by  some 

Lti.  or  "the  bird  with  a  thousand  talcs,"  from  its  imitating  all 

'•<.  the  cries  of  various  animals,  and  the  notes  ol  many  birds. 

uus    :Sftls,   of    whom    Burke   remarked   in   the    IJouse   of 

1  '  their  iransnclions  were  as  extensive  as  those  uf  the  Bank 

>f  Engiand,  and  of  whom  the  natives  say  that  they  proposed  to  block  up 
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In  this  neighbourhood,  it  would  seem,  once  flourisl 
GaF'AAL.  K/fi^'-  of  Uu  Worlds  who  was  "'Lord  of  two  Bridts, 
the  Earth  and  fur  Wealth."  When  his  innumerable  array 
marched,  the  heavens  were  so  filled  with  the  dust  of  their  feet 
that  the  birds  of  the  air  could  rest  upon  It.  "  Her^  encamped 
his  victorious  army ;  across  the  river  a  bridge  of  boots^*  i| 
was  said,  "  is  constructed  for  a  road,  which  is  mistaken  for  3 
chain  of  mountains  ;  fure  immense  herds  of  elephants,  Ixki 
thick,  black  clouds,  darken  the  face  of  day,  so  that  people 
think  it  the  season  of  the  rains ;  hWier  the  princes  of  the 
north  send  so  many  troops  of  horse  that  the  dust  of  thdi 
hoofs  spreads  darkness  on  all  sides  ;  and  so  many  mighty  chic& 
resort  to  pay  their  respects,  that  the  earth  sinks  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  feet  of  their  attendants."  •  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
there  are  no  buildings  or  ruins  in  Monghyr  of  any  archzc^ 
logical  interest  There  rtn*,  however  (as  we  are  told),  hot 
and  there  in  the  villages  some  fragments  of  ancient  idels^ 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  Mahommedans  on  their  con- 
quest. But,  after  all,  it  would  seem  that  most  of  the  peopie 
now  living  here  are  Hindoos. 

The  native  town  is  a  pretty  one,  situated  in  a  green  valky, 

amid  the  umbrageous  shelter  of  magnificent  grox'es,  with  the 

broad  river  washing  it  on  two  sides,  and  hills  in  the  back' 

ground.     The  river-side  view  is  very  picturesque,  having  hiyh 

stone  ghats,  temples,  and  shady  groups  of  anciL'nt  trues.     (The 

palm  is  particularly  abundant  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  U 

is  said  that  many  of  the  people  are  drunkards.)     Mooighyr 

has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  smiths,  "  who,"  says  Hcbcr.t 

"derived  their  art  from  the  Hindoo  Vulcan,  who  !jnd  bam 

solemnly  worshipped,  and  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  wor^* 

ihe  passage  of  the  Bhagaruttee  with  rupees,  are  now  rrii 

poverty.     One  of  tlieir  dfsccndants  still  lives,  and  *i, 

ancestral  residence,  which  is  in  a  very  »!■  ;  u 

many  years  by  llie  sale  of  the  family  j'  -  t«- 

ment  granted  him  a  monthly  pension   o:    iw-.i',  ' 

ancestors  are  reported  to  have  possessed  ten  cxo- 

of  'Jagat  ^ett,'  ot  the  Banker  of  the  VV<-''  '  '■■  - 

by  the  Emperor  of  Drlhi.     However  r 

ciesi-'r,,]:ini  fif  the  Setts  still    \r.K<  hU   [.L_ ....    ,  ..     ,_.^   ,,_.  ^._  .,  _ 

ih"  'dnx.'^LkHnti' 

'•II  on  a  copper  |<  '">-efed  among  the  ruui»al  Vot^n^vt, 

and  djtcu  jj  u.c. 

t  The  Bishop's  account  of  Monghyr  (fvhich  we  my  ai^alo  iso: 
well  wonh  rcaditig  thniughoul. 
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shop  here."  Us  gardeners  are  considered  the  best  in  this  part 
of  India.  Sandal- wood  camng  and  artistic  bamboo  work  arc 
also  carried  on  here. 

I     The  town  of  Monghyr  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  which  was  one  of  the  centres  of  the  Mahommcdan 
government,  and  figures  prominently  in  the  history  of  Moslem 
Tule  from  the  time  of  Akbar.     This  district — which  comprises 
some  four  thousand  square  miles — is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts  by  the  Ganges,  and   the  difference  in  their  pro- 
ducts is  most  remarkable,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.     There  are  great  forests  •  in  the  southern  division, 
which  abound  in  valuable  timber,  wild  beasts,  peacocks,  jungle 
^jfowl,  and  partridge  :  and  the  poppy  and  rice  are  largelj'  culti- 
^Kvated.     In  the  northern  di\ision  few,  if  any,  wild  beasts  are 
^■found ;  nine-tenths  of  the  trees  are  cultivated  mango  trees  ; 
Hbnd  wheat,  Indian  corn,  millet,  peas,  oats,  oil  scc-d^,  and  indigo 
Bare  the  principal  crops,     A  large  extent  of  land  on  the  banks 
of  the  great  rivers  is  permanently  devoted  to  pasture,  and 
iinmensc  numbers  of  cattle  are  sent  every  hot  season  to  graze 
there  ;  the  ghee  made  from    the   milk   forms  an  important 
article  of  trade  with  Calcutta. 

One   of  the   most   notable   products  of  the  south  is  the 

Jahwa   tree.     The   wood   is   hard    and  valuable ;   the   bark 

icdicinal ;  the  fruit  yields  an  important  oil ;  but  it  is  the 

lower  that  is  most  remarkable,  being  used  extensively  as  an 

Lrticte  of  food.     Thousands  of  tons  of  these  succulent  petals 

ire  collected  annually  by  the  jungle  tribes  ;  they  are  eaten, 

»th  fresh  and  dried,  by  the  poor,  and  sometimes  form  their 

ilmost  sole  dependence ;  f  and  a  wine,  or  rather  spirit,  re- 

rmbling  whiskey,  is  distilled  from  that  portion  of  the  crop 

1    which  remains  uneaten.     On  the  other  hand,  the  north  depends 


•  The  rreepers  of  the  Indian  forests  desen'e  mention.     "The  variety 
tf  their  appearance  is  inexhaustible.     Sometimes  they  hang  in  beautiful 
[toons  from  branch  to  branL'h  ;  sometimes  their  thick  stemit  encixcled  the 
rucks  of  the  trees  like  crushing  snakes,  yet  darting  out  harmless  limbs 
nhove,  that  enclosed  a  thousand  giants  of  the  forest  in  one  embrace ; 
times  they  fall  from  high  branches  to  the  ground,  twistmg  into  corn- 
knots  by  the  way  ;  and  sometimes  they  covered  the  crowns  of  the 
:es  with  a  hood  of  beautiful  flowers  that  made  a  complete  arttour 
ilh." 

+  It  is  not  only  man  that  feeds  upon  the  mahwa.  Birds,  stiuirrcls,  and 
ler  creatures  feast  among  its  branches  by  day  ;  and  bears,  peacouks, 
igle  fowl,  etCi  in  the  evening  and  night 
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ver)'  much  oti  the  Maiiyo  crop,  the  mango  being,  as  we 
already  said,  lary^ely  cultivated.     On  the  whole,  there  is 
bably  no  other  place  in  the  world  where  food  is  so  cheap  as 
Monghyr.     Fish  swarm  in  Its  waters .•     Altogether,  Mongh] 
is  a  delightful  place  for  a  lover  of  nature ;  geology,  botAiii 
ornithology,  entomology,  and   zoology,  may  all    be   studic 
here  with  advantage. 

But  we  resume  our  voyage.     Boats  arc  often  detained  m 
great  numbers  at  Monghyr  by  contrary  winds,  and  are  Ual 
to  be  wrecked  by  the  strong  currents  among  the  rocks;  bdl 
wc  manage  to  get  safcl>'  away. 

The  beautiful  Korruckpore  hills  in  our  vicinity  are  a  porti< 
of  the  Rajmahal  and   Parisnath  range,  peopled,  a^ 
already  seen.t  by  descendants  of  the  aborigines  of  In 
find,  as  their  ancestors  found,  a  shelter  in  tlie  backvvood  rcc< 
An  aerolite,  weighing  about  i6o  lb.,  which  had  been  discovei 
by  the  natives  embedded  in  the  soil  of  one  of  these  hills,  ai 
had  been  for  many  years  tvorskipped  by  tfum  as  a  god, 
some  time  since  into  the  possession  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Not   far   from    MonghjT,   amid   beautiful    scener>%   is 
famous  hot  spring  of  Seeta-Coond,  a  very  remarkable 
beautiful    phenomenon.      Large   quantities    of   gas   arc 
charged  every  instant  from  the  centre  of  the  basin  or 
in   which  the  clear,   bright,   blue  water   is  collected, 
latter    is   so   pure   (though   it   is  said  to  owe  its  purity 
the  ablutions  of  Sccta)  that  in   Monghyr  it   is  used  in 
manufacture  of  soda-water  ;  and  our  countr>'men  returning 
Europe  sometimes  take  a  supply  with  them  for  the 
It  is  stated  that  its  temperature  Is  so  high  as  to  cai 
death  of  any  animal  venturing  into  it ;  and  that  an  Ei 
soldier  who  once  attempted  to  swim  across  it  was  so  mtsci 
scalded  as  not  to  sur\'ive  the  perilous  exploit.     The  heat,  hrwr. 
ever,  differs  at  various  periods.     A  temple  has  been  b  : 

at  hand,  and  pilgrims  bathe  in  a  pool  adjoimng.      l.i^i^ 
sei'cral  i-^/rf  springs  in  the  immediate  ncinity. 


*  A  valuable  work  on  Monghyr,  entitled  "Natural  Historr,  Spo«1, 
Travel,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  Lockwood,  MagisUaJe  iif  tlial  Slalt" 

was  pubMyhr'^  in  187S. 

The  '  -sionvy  Society  and  the  Baptiict  Utssiomuy  Society  t* 

have  6V. 
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In  the  evening  wc  pa5wcd  the  celebrated  JUN'<iEERAH,  the 
Fttkit's  Rock,  a  picturesque  stony  mass  about  a  hundred  feet 
high,  covered  with  verdure,  and  adorned  by  the  chisel,  that 
rises  out  of  the  midst  of  the  river,  and  has  a  temple  on  its 
summit,  which  is  the  shrine  of  the  famous  idol  Naragan,  and 
the  most  holy  temple  on  the  Ganges.  It  has  for  b%cs  been 
a  resort  of  Hindoo  pilgrims.  I^erc  dwelt  a  number  of  fakirs, 
one  of  whom  hailed  my  boat  as  I  went  by.  His  api^arancc, 
however,  was  so  uninviting  that  I  would  not  stay.  It  appears 
that  he  exacts  a  toll  from  the  river  passengers,  to  whom  he 
sometime*^  puts  off  in  a  boat,  and  whom  he  follows  till  he 
gets  it ;  but  we  escaped  from  his  importunities.  Bacon  • 
says  that  during  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe  the  temple,  which  ha^s 
since  been  rebuilt,  was  the  haunt  of  a  band  a{  Jolt's,  who  had 
made  this  place  their  headquarters,  and  tlie  dcp6t  of  an  im- 
raense  treasure,  the  fruits  of  their  extortion.  When  Aurungzebe 
marched  upon  Benares,  he  detached  a  small  division  from  his 
forces,  against  Monghyr,  with  orders,  if  they  were  successful 
in  their  first  object,  to  proceed  down  the  river  to  Jungeerah, 
and  sack  the  treasury  of  the  miserly  devotees.  The  party 
were  fortunate  in  the  execution  of  these  orders,  and  carried 
off  from  the  latter  place  an  enormous  amount  of  specie, 
besides  vast  numbers  of  valuable  jewels,  and  vessels  of  gold, 
worth  fifty  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  ^500,000  of  English  money. 
The  jogis  were  driven  forth  from  their  hive,  and  the  original 
temple  was  partially  destroyed  ;  that  which  now  stands  upon 
the  island  is  a  modem  erection,  though  built  on  the  foundation 
of  llic  materials  of  the  former  one.  This  fact  is  borne  out  by 
the  evidence  of  the  masonry,  "  but,"  he  adds,  "  for  the  verity 
of  the  details  ju.st  given  I  will  not  be  answerable,  my  informa- 
tion being  collected  from  rather  a  doubtful  source."  Be  that 
aa  it  may,  it  would  appear  that  this  rock  is  associated  with 
many  a  tale  of  love  and  arms. 

Now  and  then,  here  and  elsewhere,  along  the  banks,  as  we 
proceed,  a  charpoy  is  to  be  seen,  on  which  some  dying  Hindoo 
ia»  or  has  been,  laid  before  the  committal  of  his  remains  to  the 
waters.  When  he  has  relatives,  they  may  be  perceived  dipping 
water  and  mud  out  of  the  river  with  their  hands,  and  putting 
them  to  tlie  nose  and  mouth  of  Uie  dying  man,  or  preparing 

'  *'  First  IniprFssiona  from  Studies  of  Natiire  in  HindoMaiu" 
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his  body  for  cremation.     Sometimes  the  smok" 
be  obsen'cd,     (Happily  there  is  now  no  widow-l'  iOi 

witnessed.)  Should  the  poor  man  have  no  relative  lo  atteskd 
to  these  duties,  his  remains  will  form  a  meal  for  the  pomh 
dogs,  crows,  adjutants,  and  vultures ;  shared,  should  the 
flood  wash  it  into  the  stream,  by  the  alligators. 

Sometimes  may  be   seen   in   the   trees  the  hut.  or 
remains  of  the  hut,  of  a  watcher,  who,   in    the 
suppose,  looks  after  tlie  crops,  and  scares,  or  attempts  toscj 
away,  the  wild  beasts  who  come  to  devour  them,  ar>d 
whose  ruthless  jaws  he  is  thus  protected.* 

A  Village  Festival  now  and  then  claims  the  passing  x^ayi^tHrs 
attention.  Seated  under  a  banyan,  or  in  a  grove  of  ir 
the  little  community  are  gathered,  some  in  their  sim; 
robes,  others  less  distinguished  by  apparel,  the  old  men  sil 
and  (seemingly)  reciting  and  li«;lcning  to  stories  (which  ll 
arc  fond  of  telling)  ;  the  younger,  perhaps — ^some  of  them- 
engaged  in  cock-fighting  ;  the  lads,  playing  at  quoits,  marbU 
etc.  ;  while  the  drumming  of  tom-toms,  the  blowing  of  h< 
the  clattering  of  cymbals,  and  the  noise  of  other  deafening 
instruments  mingle  with  the  voices  of  song  and  laughter,  and 
here  and  there  a  nautch  girl,  or  a  dancing  boy,  gather  a  group 
around  them. 

February  6th, — \Vc  reach   Bhagulpore,   a  prettily-situated 
place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  derives  it*  name 


•  The  total  number  o(  persons  killed  by  wfld  xnimals  and 
snakes  in  the  tfn  divisions  of  Bengal  during  the  c^cia)  y«t«r  lS8^-S6lMt 
the  highest  in  the  last  five  years,  and  amounted  to   11,825.     -'^^ 
nine-tenths  nf  these  deaths  were  caused  by  snakes.    But  of  i . 
oxen,  horses,  and  ponies  destroyed  in  this  manner,  only  ^1 
snakes.     Thes>--  annual  returns  do  not  take  account  nf 
and  monkeys,  the  destruction  of  which  is  very  large.    Tt 
with  the  destruction  of  773  head  of  cattle.     In  BrtAGU: 
wolves  killed  fell  to  86  from  337  in  the  year  Iw-Tor"  ; 
was  that  a  shikari  had  been  punished  for  . 
heads  for  the  heads  of  wolves.     Pa&sing  1  ■ 
animals,  it  appears  tliat  548  1 
diles  or  alligators.  84    by  y 
domestic  is  not  slalrd, — 12  !■>    1 
deer,  and  3  by  musk-rats,  the  bit- 


ri  ; 

w 

from  snnke-bite,  Thr 
tion  of  wild  animals  ai' 
Iho  pteccding  year. 
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From  having  been  formerly  a  place  of  refuge  from  hill  banditti. 
[The  hills  lying  to  the  north  and  north-east  are  visible  for 
many  miles  along  the  course  of  the  river.  We  are  told  that 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  are  large  jheels.  or  lakes.)     Bhagulpore 

I  is  a  Civil  Station;  the  Hill  Rangers,  originally  formed  into 
B  corps  by  Mr.  Cleveland,*  and  who  arc  commanded  by  the 
Magistrate,  protect  it.     The  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
lof  Mr.  Cleveland  by  the  highland  chiefs  and  lowland  zemindars 
^  seen  here.     The  inscription  is  in  Persian.f     The  Govcrn- 
tnent  have  erected  another  monument  to  this  truly  great  man, 
»whicli   bears  the    following   remarkable  and   noteworthy  in- 
scription : — 
TO  THF.  MEMORY  OF  ACGITSTUS  CLRVELAKD,  ESQ.. 
LATK     CQLLXLTOR     OF     THE     DtSVRlCTS     OK      BlIAGULnme     AND     KaJMAMAI^ 
WHO.  WITHOin  BLOODSJIED  OR  THE  TERRORS  OF  AUTHORtTT, 

IMPtOYING  ONLY  THE  MEAKS  OF  CONCltJATlON,  CONFIDEMCE,  AND  BENEVOLEJICE,. 
ATTEMKrED   AND  ACCOMPLISHED 
THE    EWTIRE  SUBJECTION   OF  THE   LAWLESS  AND   SAVAGE   INHABITANTS  OF 
THE     JUNCLETARY     OF     RaJMAHAL. 
WHO    HAD    LONG    INFESTED    THE    NEIGHBOURING    LANDS    BY     THCIR 
PREttATORY   INCURSIONS, 
INSPIRED  THKM  WITH  A  TASTE  FOR  THE  ARTS  OF  CI\nLlSED  LIFE. 
IAKD  ATTACHED  THEM  TO  THE    BRITISH   GOVERNMENT  BY  A  CONgUEST  OVER 
B  THEIK   MINDS — 

I  THE  HOST  PERMANENT  AS  THE  MOST  RATIONAL  MODE  QP  DOMLNION. 

I     THE    GOVERXOR-GENERAL    AND    COCNCIL    OF    BENGAL, 
■  IN  HONOUR  OF  HIS  CHARACTER,  AND  FOR  EXAMPLE  TO  OTHERS, 

I  HAVE  ORDERED  THIS  MONUMENT  TO  BE  ERECTED. 

I!E   DEPARTED  THIS   LIFE   ON   THE    I3TH   DAY  OF  JANUARY,    I784,   AGED  39. 

How  wonderful  an  example  of  the  good  that  one  man  may 
[do  in  a  very  short  lifetime  ! 

The  town  of  Bhagulpore  hcs  in  a  low  valley,  surrounded 
with  vej;etation.  and  hence  is  undoubtedly  malarious,  while 
it  has  a  bad  reputation  for  sfialcesX    Though  formerly  supposed 

•  See  p.  lOO.    . 

t  A  tnnslatioD  Is  given  by  Heber  at  the  end  of  the  first  rolume  of  his 
[•'Journey." 

I  A*  an  iiistante  of  (he  abundance  of  these  reptiles  here,  take  the 

[following    narrative    of  Mr.  R ,    late    Chief  Conservator  of    Forests; 

'*•  I  w'jis  ordered  by  ihv  Government  of  India  lo  report  on  the  stale  of 

ikome  forests  in  Bengal.    Accordingly  I  sent  a  sen'ant  down  to  Bhangalporc, 

"Its  to  find  out  and  rent  a  good  bungalow,  as  1  intended  to 

-•-Jii  my  headquarters.     The  place  is  a  small  one,  and  the  only 

iJ"J'J:^L  .i^v.n.fi.io  v\-ttB  otic  which  lud  oot  bccH  tenanted  foF  ycafs ;  hence,  for 
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to  be  the  ancient   Palibotlira  (I),  an  honour  that  has 
claimed  for  as  many  cities  as  have  claimed  to  be  the  birt! 
place  of  Homer,  it  has  little  remarkable  about  it  *  except  two 
round  towers,  some  seventy  feet  high,  of  which  no  one  knoui 
anything,  but  which  seem  to  be  of  Buddhist  origin.     It  cor 
mands  a  distant  view  of  Mount  Mandar.t  an  insulated  coni 

lack  of  choirs,  this  was  taken  forme.     On  arriving  at  _^.k 

up  Ihc  first  day  at  the  house  of  a  Iricnd,  and  iti  the  u  •- 

inspect  the  bungalow  \\hich  was  to  be  iny  residence.     It 
one.  with  the  usual  pyramid-iihaiJ^^'d  roof;  but  though  apf' 
was  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition.    The '  chut '  (the  whit- 
cloth,  which  is  stretcJied  hnrizonially  at  the  height  of  the  v. 
the  unsightly-looking  beams  and  rafters)  was  full  of  lart;.    .,..;,_- 
truth  was  the  thatch,  for  I  rould  see  patv:hes  of  blue  sky  here  and  thf 
Of  course  this  would  never  do.      I  therefore  sent  for  the  owtict  <aS 
house,  a  Bengalee  Baboo,  and  ordered  him  to  make  the  building  thnrt>a|Uy 
habitable.     'Sir,'  he  replied,  ■  it  is  the  dryseasoo  ;  you  only  vi.  ji>t  tNr  hr 
for  a  month  or  so,  and  during  that  time  tliere  will  not  bo 
What  need  is  there  for  these  repairs?'    The  native  was  \ 
did  not  rpiite  see  the  force  ol  his  arguments,  and  insisted  . 
place  put  to  lights.    The  next  day,  whon  I  reached  the  bun;.  ., 
four  or  five  thalchers  and  some  servants  loiteri  ng  uitlside  ;  but  nr,  • 
turn  of  work  had  been  done;  moreover,  it  wa«  evident  thev  V; 
slightest  intention  of  begiontng.  for  one  of  the  ihatchers  .1. 
with  joined  hands,  and  said.  ■  You  may  hang  me,  it  yt»u  h  . 
cannot  work  at  th:it  house'     *\Vhy,  what  is  the  matter  wif  t[  ■    1 
wonderingly.     'Come  and  sec,' replied  the  native  ;  and  calling  llir  olfcrt 
workmen,  who  had  tied  their  hooked  iron  tools  tu  the  extremities  of  1«^ 
bamboos,  they  approached  the  house,  and  then,  standing  by  (he  doorwayv 
commenced   cautiously   and  apprehensively  to   pull  down    the    •  i^r-r    ,1 
ceiling-cloth,  when  the  sight  that  met  our  eyes  absolutely  licggai' 
tion.     The  whole  roof,  thatch,  rafters,  and  beams,  seemed   lii. 
with  cobras.     Thej-  swarmed  in  hundreds  ;  hooded  crests  ;> 
hissed  at  us  from  every  nook  and  comer  overhead.     It  cr- 
most  appalling  spectacle  I  ever  witnessed  ;  all  the  mnt  4(6  1  h^ 

only  just  esca[.>ed  the  chance  of  living,  or  r.ithcr,  pi-  ng  amoot 

them.     On  examining  the  house  further,  we  found  lliat  the  v. alls  tnunSe  ol 
sun-dried  bricks)  ^\'ere  completely  honeycombed  witJi  hole^  and  «uake- 
channels;  and  It  was  evident  the  cobras  ha'l         ...... 

for  the  propagation  and  nurture  of  their  kin> 

that  the  next  day  the  bungalow  was  burnt  lu-  m-.  ^M..Jllvl  u>  ;:m-  nrut-i 

the  magistrate  and  collector  of  the  district." 

"  Horticultural   Gardens  have  since  ber'-i   r-tt  iKli*i,>-,l    .»    it^agolparr* 
which  were  visited  by  Sir  j.  D    Hooker,  I  :  lens,  asc 

of  which  he  speaks  highly.     See  ■'  Himala)  .1. 

t  Oescribcd  in  the  Mahabharal  as  '•  n  mtgMty  m^ 
Tummifs  art'  like  trrr'fiTri^  rh:fr/t.     It  i?  clnthri-l  in  3  ; 
tendrils  of  the  tw 
bird?.     Innum»*ra' 
haunt  of  AV;,' 
earth,  ami  1 1 
Colonri    Fr;i 
TirhoDt);  an' 

IM/Mrtf/ CUn"^lui  >  II  iLiui.i         Trc       .*iitiifin    liJirini 
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hill,  with  which,  they  tell  us,  the  gods  churned  the  ocean  to 
obtain  THE  Elixir  of  LmmoktalitV  (the  Hindoo  Ambrosia). 
A  spirited  version  of  the  churning  (from  the  MahAhhArat) 
is  j^iven  by  Mr.  Henry  Meredith  Parker,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Scr\'ice  (whose  acquaintance  wc  have  already  madc),t  in  his 
poem,  "The  Draught  of  Immortality."  J     Mount  Mandar  is 

■  Sec  Dotes  to  Southey's  "  Kehama,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  205. 
t  Sec  p.  2or. 

I  We  q\iote  a  few  lines  as  a  sample  of  the  poem  (he  sings  of  the 
^' gods')-.-     . 

■'  Each  on  a  cloud  is  resting  there, 
Floating  abuiit  on  the  rosy  air ; 
And  ihcy  iJeb;)tc  how  they  may  gain 
The  blest  Amkeeta,  which  shall  be 
A  Draught  ok  Ixmortalitv. 


'  Hear  me.'  said  Brahma :  '  Dins  and  Assoors, 
Spirits  who  sport  in  the  cold  moon's  ray; 
Spirits  who  dwell  in  the  frost-fog  grey, 
Over  the  haunted  Himaloy! 


Hear  me  !     Thus  I  do  advise : 

Ye  shall  the  mountain  Mandar  take. 

Plunge  it  into  the  flashing  orean, 

And  whirl  it  round  with  a  furious  motion, 

Till  the  solid  earth  doth  reel  and  shake ; 

Whirl  it  about,  as  the  peasants  turn. 

With  rapid  hands,  the  smoking  chum  ; 

Whirl  it  about,  and  your  toil  shall  earn 

The  amreeta  cup — the  glorious  prize. 


Then  was  Mount  Mandar  lifted  up, — 

Mandar,  the  cloud-crowned  king  of  hills; 

With  its  waving  flowers  and  silver  rills, 

Its  shagg}'  rocks  and  groaning  woods, 

lis  snow>'  peaks  and  rushing  Hoods . 

And  plunged  into  the  shrinking  main, 

Which  flashed  and  roared  and  smokc-d  again. 

And  round  it — round  it — nine  times  round, 

V'asooake,  the  sacred  snake,  was  bound, 

Whilst  his  iliamnnd  scales  did  crack  and  rattle, 

Like  the  soimd  of  armies  ioining  battle. 

And  flashed  and  blazed,  as  the  names  that  dwell 

For  ever  on  Sceta's  burning  well ; 

But  he  must  be  the  rope  to  turn 

Mount  Mandar  in  its  mighty  churn. 

Th<^n  seized  the  Dins  the  head  of  the  snake: 

Hold  of  his  tail,  which  was  curling  and  lashing 

With  a  noise  like  that  nf  a  cataract  dashing. 

The  Assoors,  one  and  all,  did  take , 

And  they  whirled  Mount  Mandar  round  and  round, 

32 
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renowned  as  a  place  of  Buddhist  and  Hindoo  pUgrtmage, ud 
it  is  said  that  as  many  as  five  hundred  and  forty  tempks 
formerly  existed  there. 

Leaving  on  our  left  Colgcmg  *  a  small  town — in  the  ne^- 
bourhood  of  which  the  bed  of  the  river  b  exceedingly  rock}' 


While  the  hot  sea  groaned  with  a  drtad^il  soand- 

Away  from  the  mouniaio,— aw^ — away. 

Flrw  ri\-er5  and  lakes  in  mist  aod  spray ; 

Which,  rolled  in  many  a  thunder-cloud. 

Cast  o'er  the  »ky  a  purple  shroud. 

Through  which  the  sun  peered  daiUy  red. 

As  the  blood  that  is  newly  shed. 

Round  went  the  mountain,  whirling  Ewt; 

Tlie  hutfe  grey  mckd  a»i-ay  wptt  cast. 

As  sparks  before  the  midnight  blast, 

And  whirlc'l  through  the  air  with  a  lurid  ligh: 

Like  the  track  of  a  burning  arrow's  flight. 

Round  went  the  mountain,  with  furious  whirt  , 

Away  shot  the  plantain  and  babul  trees, 

As  fcatticrs  fly  on  the  southern  brecxe ; 

Away  flew  the  pepul,  the  forest  king, 

Away  it  flew,  as  when  ivarriors  hurl 

The  pebble  from  the  whizzing  sling; 

And  then  a  mighty  thundering 

Over  the  mountain  Mandar  came  : 

It  was  wrapped  in  smoke  and  dusky  Eame, 

Like  that  wlncli  some  lost  city  palls, 

Whilst  storm  and  havoc  fill  its  wallt, 

And  prayers  arc  drowned,  and  shrieks  expire 

Amidst  the  roar  of  war  and  fire. 

And  through  the  gloom,  as  thick  as  haU. 

That  devastates  some  summer  vale, 

Slorm-ruling  Indra  Irom  his  bow 

Shot  the  blue  hRhlninas-.  fiom  the  brow 

Of  Mandar  rolled  its  snowy  cri>wn. 

And  many  a  vast  pcik,  icy-crc'^rd. 

On  which  no  shade  had  ever  rested. 

Came  crashing,  toppling  doiva 

Red  meteors  darted  to  an<<  '' ■ 

The  sky  \s-as  hid  in  a  pit- 

And  the  tcmpest-fii-iKk  .  ......g  and  lovwi 

To  the  sea — which  '  ■  ry  hell 

In  boiling  bitluws  r  tl, 

And  raged,  and  105- 
Round  went  Mouni  >uU, 

With  a  dull  and  terriLte  iiuiM'," 
etc.,  etc.,  etc 

*  Here  the  Ganges  reaches  it«  delta,  and  enters  011  the  thini  al 

life;  thefirsrv-    ' ~ '-■-  '■•-        -     -    --       ■  1 

entrance  on  ; 

becomes  mo; >-..  ;..  ...--....,., ;  =j ...,  ...i.i  l 

thron-  out  distributaries  right  and  left  to  the  9e& 


■(•iiTt.t.9   v<  iii'.u    UJ<au»r<n-=i 
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and  the  navigation  dangerous,  and  which  was  famous  of  old 
for  its  banditti/  who  descended  upon  it  from  their  eyries  in 
tlie  neighbouring  hills  of  Rajmahal — wc  pass  three  picturesque 
hills  of  granite,  rising  abruptly  from  the  bosom  of  the  river, 
rudely  sculptured  with  mythological  devices,  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  inhabited  by  numbers  of  the  feathered 
race  (and  also,  as  we  hear,  by  some  Hindoo  devotees,  whose 
wretched  habitations  form  a  hideous  contrast  to  the  beauty  of 
all  around  them) ;  and  come  to  the  junction  of  the  river  Koosie 
with  the  Ganges.  Opposite  this  stands  another  lofty  hiU 
Pattergutta),  on  which  is  a  Temple  with  a  cave,  into  which,  it 
s  said,  a  native  prince  once  entered  with  a  hundred  thousand 
followers  at  his  heels,  each  holding  a  torch  in  his  hand, 
and  carrying  a  measure  of  oil,  and  never  came  back  \  Truly 
lliis  is  a  land  of  wonders !  Next  wc  come  to  SecrecguIIy, 
village  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rocky  eminence,  on  the 
mmit  of  which  gleams  the  white  tomb  of  the  Mahommedan 
int,  I'ccr  Pointcc,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Bengal,  "as 
evout  as  he  was  valiant."  It  is  stated  to  be  three  hundred 
ears  old.  Tradition  says  that  every  Thursday  night  a 
ger  visits  the  tomb,  couches  close  to  the  grave,  and  remains 
there  till  morning.  Faither  on  we  pass  the  Mootee  Jhuma 
waterfall,  a  beautiful  cascade.  The  country  about  here 
affords  capital  sport,  and  is  often  visited  by  shooting  parties 
m  a  great  distance.  Here  game  laws  arc  unknown.  Tiger, 
og,  rhinoceros,  leopard,  and  boar  hunting  may  be  enjoyed 
perfection. 

Wc  now  approach  the  Rajmahal  hills,  the  home  of  that 
tercsting  tribe  the  Santhals  (referred  to  in  our  first  upward 
arch),  and  pass  the  desolate  city  of  Rajmahal  (also  before 
alluded  to),  where  once  stood  the  palace   of   the  Emperor 
changhire,  and  where,  amid  a  luxuriant  bamboo  jungle,  still 
and  the  remains  of  that  of  Sultan  Sujah,  visited  and  de- 
bed  by  Heber.t     The  ruins  are  very  picturesque  as  seen 
m  the  river,    and   remind   the   visitor   familiar   with   our 
nglo- Indian  poet  Richardson  of  his  memorable  lines  written 

•  See  page  495. 

t  Much  of  this  has  disappeared,  having  been  removed  in  the  construc- 
111  of  the  railway  vvliich  now  connects  K;ijmalinl  with  Calcutta.     The 
Jl,  of  black  marble,  which  uuce  formed  Sultaa  Sujah's  baitakana,  now 
maku  a  comfortable  room  for  the  railway  engineer. 
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there*      The   ancient   graveyard    yet   contains    the   dust  of 
Surgeon  Boughton.  who  went  from  Surat    to  Agra  in    1636,] 
cured  the  daughter  of  Shah  Jehan,  obtained  permission  fc 
his   countrymen  to  trade,  and   virtually  laid  the  foundationj 
of  our  Eastern  empire.     (It  seems  ungrateful  to  let  him  lie] 
in  this  desolate  wilderness.)     Old   Rajmahal  once  stretched 
three  miles  along  what  was  then   the  bank  of  the  Ganges,] 
and  it  is  said  that  no  artificers  or  common  people  were  then 
allowed   to   live   in   that  Belgravia.     There,  in   CIi\'c*s  time,! 
resided   one   of  the  famous   family  of  Sett   (referred    to  M 
Monghyr),  who  was  said  to  be  worth  ;^S,ooo,ooo.     A  scries 
of  forts  formerly  extended  hence  to  Bhagulpore,  and  many  «| 
raid  has  taken  place  between  the  former  chieftains  of  those 
hills  and  the  Moslems  of  the  plains.     Alligators  abound  abo<il{ 
here,  and  they  say  there  is  a  village  in  the  vicinity  whose 
inhabitants  live  on  their  flesh.f     Farther  on — wc  are  now  ia 

•  ••  Lines  wRrriEN  on  the  Ruins  or  Rajmahal 

*'  Hail !  slranj^er,  bail  !  whose  eye  shall  here  f^urvey 
The  path  of  Time,  where  niin  mnrks  hi<-  way, 
When  wildly  nioaui  the  solemn  mjdrughl  IjiM, 
Ami  Ihe  gaunt  jackal's  jtiL-rcing  cty  is  neanJ  ; 
If  thine  the  soul  with  sacred  aiJour  frnu^lii. 
Rapt  in  the  poet's  dream  nr  s-agc's  thought. 
To  thcc  IhcK  mouldcrii)|L;  watU  a  voice  shall  raise. 
rfVnd  sadly  tell  how  cAithly  pride  decays  ; 
Mow  htiman  hope*,  like  human  works,  depart. 
And  leave  Ixihinrl  Ihe  rains  of  the  Uean  ! 

t  Our  commercial  men  might  have  an  eye  on  thcsr  auirr- 
not  only  rid  India  of  a  fearful  plague,  but  also  enrich  Dh 
doing.  We  road  thai  in  the  Unilrd  Stslcs  some  fifty  thijui»,iii4  ur  «Hf 
Ihounand  alligators'  hides  are  annually  utilised,  and  that  other  twinrwriiii 
produi'ts  are   obtained  from   these  monatcra.  .  .  .  The  tc-  "   art 

round,  white,  and  ciniical,  and  as  long  as  two  joints  of  ui  jr: 

arc  mounted  with  gold  or  silver,  and  iisril  for  j-*    ■'  -  |,j 

teething  babica  to  play  ivith.     They  are  aUocjini  r-ni, 

such  as  whistles,  buttons,  and  cane  handle?       f  ■  r: 

principally  in  Florida.     Amfmg  Chint'sr  dnu  _i:  ' 

for  alligators'  teeth,  which  arc  said  to  U-  nc.  ,  , 

remedy.  As  much  as  a  dollar  apiece  1 
the  iceth  of  the  alligator  are  of  the  cl.i 
or  grinding  apparatus  ;  .ind  hrtice  the  .  irrrd  (o 

carrion  which  is  re^ndy  prepared  for  hi-  f  Jthtr  . 

ducts  of  the  alligator  are  llie  oil  and  tii 
of  l^wlvc  feet  ill  k'Ngth,  ou  boiling,  (ur; 
excellent  oil.  which,  in  Briiril.  is  uaed  fur  1. 
oil  has  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  r{ 
has  a  Ml  '.■'■■::■:'. 
b«idg^'i 

pOSSCSi  linii    i.'\i>r.   i^Liiniji,  I  »\  u  ^Fiii.ui_ki  111  i.iL"  ^i  "i;i  4r>(j    l^^o  ' 
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le  Province  of  Bencal — we  pass  (at  a  distance)  historic 
rOUK.  founded,  as  it  would  seem,  about  750  B.C.,  and  said 
tto  have  been  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  enclosed  by  a 
wall  sixty  feet  hi^jh.  and  inhabited  by  two  millions  of  people; 
the  rival  of  Delhi,  the  capital  of  a  hundred  kings,  the  seat  of 
'ealth  and  luxury,  the  finest  city  in  the  empire,  and  called 
by  the  Emperor  Jehanghire  "  an  earthly  Paradise  "  :  but  de- 
populated b>'  pestilence  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  from 
:hat  time  abandoned  ;  *  whose  wharves  and  ghats — now  four 
or  live  miles  from  the  river,  which  sealed  the  ruin  of  the  city 
by  deserting  it  \ — are  yet  to  be  seen,  and  the  remains  %  of 
whose  palaces,  fort,  mosques,  gates,  columns,  tombs — built, 
many    of    them,  with   enamelled   porcelain-like   bricks — are 

i shrouded  in  the  wildest  luxuriance  of  vegetation, — banyans, 
peepuls,  palms,  silk-cotton  trees,  parasitical  climbing  plants, 
and  jungle  grass,  abounding  with  tigers,  hogs,  monkeys, 
jackals,  and  other  wild  creatures  ;  while  the  innumerable 
tanks,  often  covered  with  the  lotus  flower,  swarm  with  alli- 
gators. It  may  well  remind  one  of  Isa.  xxxiv.  12-15,  ^^hich 
Beems  mar\'ellously  to  describe  its  condition.  Happily  for  us, 
perhaps,  we  have  no  time  to  visit  it. 
But  we  are  about  to  leave  the  Ganges.  Ere  we  do  so,  let 
s  tell  you  a  talc  of  the  same  wc  have  somewhere  met  with, 
nd  whidi  is  so  appropriate  that  wc  must  quote  it  :— 

"  The  Emperor  and  the  Child.— A  Hindoo  Story. 

"  Maoy  years  ago  the  sun  was  shining  over  the  great  plain  of  Northeni 

India  when  a  (all,   ilark*  sterD-Iooking  man  in  a  long  white  robe  came 

)wly  along  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  ami  stood  looking  down  into  the  dark 


1UU«  in  advance  of  the  fore  legs.    Sir  Samuel  Baker  says  they  are  much 
irizcd  by  the  Arab  women,  who  wear  them  strung  like  beads  upon  a 
lecklace. 
*  Thr  Hoojihly  has  been  well  named  by  Sir  W-  W.  Hunter  *'  A  Rivtr 
' Ruiheti  Citptialx." 

t  ''  It  is  imprissible  to  pass  it,**  5a)*s  Bishop  Hrbcr.  "without  rpcollecling 

that  what  Gour  is  ("alcutla  may  one  day  become,  unless  the  river  in  its 

rcah  channel  slioiilil  assume  a  mrire  fatal  tlirection,  and  sweep  in  its  new 

rack  our  rhurrhi-s.  markets,  and  palaces  to  that  salt-watrr  lake  which 

'ins  its  natural  cstuari,-."     (Ser  note  as  In  ihr  river  Hooghly.  on  p.  516.) 

J  The  ransonr^'  of  Hindostan  is  of  wonderful  strength  ;  and  it  is  remark- 

iblr  tliat,  whiV  the  durability  of  Rnman  architfctiire  is  asorilied  to  Uie 

'  with  their  morlar.  the  builders  of  India  impute  the 

^onry  to  the  use  o{  jaggery — the  inspissated  juice  of 

Ll;c  £ugar-cauc— an  Lbc  manufacture  of  their  cement. 
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wtfer  «it&  s«^  A  grave,  csaesl  £ace  that  it  was  plain  he  had  soinelhuii 
TOY  senoos  to  tfatnk  abooL  For  a  full  h:Uf-hour  be  stood  there  witbooi 
nofii^  «r  aOeni«  a  vwd,  wfafle  his  Cace  grew  darker  and  stemer  era; 

**T«o  or  dHTc  mea  wbo  wov  oooriog  ttp  from  drawing  water  caii|b 
s^l  ^  Ub,  M»d  as  tfacT  passed  one  of  tbeni  pointed  at  him,  and  said,  wiih 
a  langh; 

■  *  See.  there^s  Gobnr  Pheuija  (Gofanr  the  soldier)  waiting  for  the  fi«b 
to  come  oat  and  coot  AfciMtliU  far  hia  supper!' 

"And  tH->  tfaey  all  lao^bed  and  walked  oa.  thinking  no  more  about  Ima 
Bui  bid  dKT^hiMMVB  wfaal  he  was  thinking  of  just  then  they  might  not  tax* 
}g^(t'^  qvBe  BO  haad  ;  far  at  that  veiy  moment  Gofaur  was  making  up  bs 
^SmA  M  kin  a  maiii  awl  ^at  man  was  the  Emperor  Baber,  wbo  icigpai 
orer  the  whole  of  that  Bonfty. 

-  *  Aad  whtf  hanD  had  the  Emperor  Baber  ever  dooe  to  kim  1 '  j» 
win  ask. 

-  WeU,  ia  the  first  plarr.  Baber  u-as  not  a  native  Hindoo  at  all,  bat  had 
iiiiMi  irith  a  gieac  army  bvxa  a  coantry  away  beyond  the  KimiUyi 
avontaias;  and  had  cmiqaefed  liMfia.  Then,  baring  conquered  it,  he  a*dt 
Tcry  strict  laws  to  kiee^  it  m  order,  punishlog  severely  any  one  who  'ixrkr 
them ;  so  that,  ahhough  he  was  really  a  very  good  man,  and  a  my  lad 
one,  theie  were  many  peof4e  wbo  halted  him  bitterly,  and  thought  kn 
cniel  aaid  aiqast  So  Gohiir  made  vp  his  mind  that,  as  the  Eaipon 
^rrmrd  to  be  makix^  the  peofile  mhafifiy,  the  Emperor  ought  to  die,  ao^ 
tlwt  A#  ivtMiU  be  the  man  to  kiU  faua.  He  koewwell  enough  that  hewookl 
be  kfllcd  Unself  fordoing  it;  hot  that  did  not  frighien  him  a  bit.  br  k 
rhniighr  be  was  doii^  right,  althotigh.  as  we  shall  see  presently,  be  fisaad 
buBsetf  Bristakca  there. 

"  Now.  to  meet  with  the  Emperor  was  no  difiicuU  matter  ;  itx  instead  of 
^vttiiv  himself  iq»  in  lus  palace,  like  most  other  kings  of  that  day,  be  «ai 
food  of  going  abool  hrto  all  parts  of  the  town,  diessed  in  rough  dotbes  Wk 
a  workman,  to  see  boar  his  orders  were  obeyed,  aad  wbctfacr  his  pef^ 
weie  wen  or  jD-tieated.  So  Gohor  hid  a  short  sword  under  hia  robe,  aad 
away  he  went  into  the  city. 

**  But  when  be  got  there  he  fovBd  such  an  uproar  and  coofualoo  as  te 
had  never  seen  in  his  life.  The  wbok  air  was  eiled  with  Hying  dost,  an»l 
wlach  a  crowd  of  osen,  woiaen,  and  childreo  were  nroning  and  scrcusial 
as  if  bigbteced  out  of  their  wits,  white  every  now  and  then  came  a  cnA 
as  if  a  hottse  had  faUen  or  a  great  tree  been  torn  op  by  tlie  roota. 
presently,  right  down  the  middle  of  the  street,  caiee  rushing  an 
elephaot,  which  had  broken  loose  in  a  fit  of  r^r-^  •-  --  —  --  ' 
baaan,  aad  gOfw  dwrgiag  dsougfa  the  town.  f^> 

■■  A  fearful  sight  it  was.  that  ffeu  black  muss  u;  -: 
•loc^  hhc  tlie  rush  of  a  loeoRM*fi*«.  and  beating  dav^z 
side  %nth  ooe  lash  of  its  tT'  rpt  by.itshnge  wlvu 

like  sword-blades,  loJ  the  ■  ;  irnim  its  npen  mr^ 

leA  thi*  people  Ikd  shr 

'♦  Now,  1  should  tell  .  -  -  . 
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^^  called  pariahs,  or  outcasts,  whom  everybody  hates,  and  looks  down  upon 
^■•nd  a\'oids  as  if  they  had  the  plague ;  and  nobody  will  shake  hands  ivith 
^BUicm  or  speak  to  them,  or  be  friendly  with  them  in  any  way.  Why  this  is 
^^po  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you  here ;  but  for  a  Hindoo  to  have 
^n»n>thing  to  say  to  a  pariah  would  be  thought  quite  as  bad  as  for  one  of  us 
^m  to  be  friendly  with  a  thief  or  a  murderer. 

~  "  Well,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  pariah  children — a  poor  little  haU- 
stan.-cd  creature — had  slipped  and  fallen  right  in  the  elephant's  track. 
Another  moment,  and  it  would  have  been  crushed  to  death  ;  but  a  man 
dressed  as  a  labourer  sprang  out  right  in  front  of  the  furious  beast,  caught 
up  the  child,  and  leaped  back  just  in  time  to  escape  the  charge  of  the 
elephant,  which  went  rushing  blindly  down  towards  the  river.  Bui  as  the 
man  jumped  back  the  turban  that  hid  his  face  fell  off.  and  every  one  saw 
^^that  this  man  who  had  risked  his  life  for  one  of  the  '  outcasts  *  was  no  other 
^Bthan  the  Emperor  Baber  himself. 

^^  •'  Then  a  great  hush  fell  upon  the  crowd,  and  every  man  looked  blankly 
at  his  neighbtmr,  as  if  he  could  hardly  believe  his  own  eyes.  In  the  midst 
of  that  dead  silence  another  man  suddenly  stepped  forth.  ItwasGohur; 
and  he  knelt  at  the  Emperor's  feet,  Jiid  holding  out  his  sword  to  him,  said 
»ly: 
"  '  Prince,  I  am  thine  enemy,  and  1  meant  to  have  slain  thee  this  day ; 
It  he  who  saves  life  is  greater  than  he  who  destroys  it  My  hands  are 
reak  against  him  whom  God  protects.  Take  my  sword,  and  kill  him  who 
/ould  have  killed  thee  I ' 

Over  the  young  Emperor's  noble  face  came  a  strange  smile  as  he 
»eneO  to  the  grim  coufession.  He  streiclied  forth  his  hand,  and  raised 
ic  kneeling  man  gently  from  the  earth. 

Not  so,  my  brother,'  said  he  kindly.     '  Thou  hast  said  truly  that  it  is 

!tter  to  save  life  than  in  destroy  it ;  and  should  /  kill  any  man  who  has 

ifessed  his  fault  and  been  sorry  for  it?    Take  back  thy  sword  and  use 

in  my  scr^'ice,  for  from  this  day  I  shall  make  thee  one  of  my  palace- 

laids." 

"  The  stern  Hindoo  bowed  bis  head  and  wept  like  a  child. 

'*  But  Saber's  words  came  true,  sure  enough  ;  for  in  after  years  Gohur 

one  of  his  bravest  soldiers,  and  saved  him  many  a  time  in  battle. 

md  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  "-as  never  weary  of  telling  how  the  Emperor 

lad  spared  him,  or  of  Tcpeating  the  words  that  he  liad  spoken :  '  It  is  better 

to  save  life  than  to  destroy  it.'" 


\Vc  are  now,  as  wc  have  said,   in   Bengal,  the   mothcr- 

irovince  of  our  Northern  Indian   Empire,  which,  it  will  be 

^membercd,  is  a  magnificent  plain  (having  hills  only  on  its 

>uth-\vest  frontier),  stretching  some  350  miles  from  cast  to 

rest,  with  an  average  of  about  300  miles  from  north  to  south, 

id  an  area  of  about  100,000  square  miles;  a  land  of  burning 

luns,  deluging  rains,  great  rivers,  many  lakes,  alluvial   soil, 
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and  exuberant  vegetation ;  associated  in  our  minds  vvil 
nabobs  and  pagodas ;  Clivc  and  his  victories  ;  Warmi 
Hastings  and  his  impeachment :  a  province  in  which  thou- 
sands of  our  countn^mcn  have  fallen  in  battle,  or  perished 
from  diseases  incident  to  a  foreign  military  life ;  while  many 
others  have  died  from  indigenous  disease,  or  lingered  out 
their  lives  in  almost  hopeless,  if  easy,  and,  it  may  be  thought, 
luxurious,  exile  ;  a  land  of  thick  jungles,  fierce  tigers,  wild 
elephants,  deadly  serpents,  and  devouring  alligators  ; — though 
A'ithal,  a  land  of  inexhaustible  natural  riches,  densely  in- 
habited by  a  somewliat  effeminate  race,  "  wholly  given  to 
idolatry "  ;  who,  save  when  visited  by  famine,  raise  year  by 
year  their  rice,  opium,  cotton,  indigo,  and  countless  other 
products;  and  manufacture  their  silks,*  tliin  cotton  cloth, 
and  their  muslins  (for  which  they  have  been  famous  for 
centuries)  ;  but  who  have  been  the  prey  of  invaders  and 
domestic  tyrants  from  age  to  age,  and  are  still  an  impo\crishcd 
people,  yet  are  beginning  to  improve  their  condition  under 
our  mild  and  fostering  sway. 

Ere  we  leave  the  Ganges,  let  us  take,  with  Hcbcr, 


"An  Evening  Walk  in  Bengal.! 

"  Our  task  is  done  t  on  Gunga's  breast 
The  sun  is  sinking  down  to  rest ; 
Aiid,  moored  beneath  the  tamaiind  bough. 
Our  bark  hos  fouod  its  harbour  now. 


•"  Bengal,"  says  Dr.  Hunter,  "is  the  only  part  of    v-.-'*-> 
or  the  rearing  of  the  silk^vorm  proper  on  mulbcrr> , 
In  i860  the  attention  of  Goveriimeut  wasfir^t  called  ■,-',  i-x.  >•..■,:. 
Birdu'Xjd,  of  Bombay,  to  the  value  of  tussur,  or  the  uild  silk  '.1  1 
the  importance  of  cultivating  it.     Since  then  the  ni;«'    '  "  ' 
abty  developed,  and  is  now  ( 1^(92 1  carried  on  in  sr^ 


■.:i' 


and  especially  among  the  Santhal!>  i-f  v.\\ 

p.  95),  who  it  seems  are  capable  of  p 

By  the  introduction  of  improved  in  1 

has  Ijecn  greatly  increased,  and  its  niaiuiUcturc  i: 

into    Kaglaud.      (Sec  an   imp'irt.mi    paper   on   1 

Wardlc.  ¥^<\.,  F.C.S..  F.G.S..  - 

1S91,  and  published  in  the  Sf  < 

that  the  culture  of  ttissur  silk  migiil  be  carr.'^tJ  or.  cvrr  t 

India, 

+  We  hope  wc  si;--"  '         -1-^1. —  '  ^■'      - 
It  is,  so  far  as  wc 
Bdelity,  and  our  skci>  ,1  v  i.>i>ik.>i  >,'>>ii<.  ir<  ii(.->ii.j>f.t«  «><tii/ii>  <• 


{AS  ^.ujisit^-.: 
ts  of  BcUi^ 
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With  furled  sail,  and  painted  side, 

Behold  the  tiny  frigate  ride. 

Upon  her  deck,  'mid  charcoal  gleams, 

The  Moslems*  savoury  supper  steams, 

While  all  apart,  beneath  the  wood, 

The  Hindoo  cooks  his  simple  food. 

Come  walk  with  me  the  jungle  through ; 

If  yonder  hunter  told  us  true, 

Far  off,  in  desert  dank  and  rude, 

The  tyger  holds  his  solitude  : 

(Nor  taught  by  recent  harm,  to  shun 

The  thunders  of  the  English  gun) ; 

A  dreadful  guest,  but  rarely  seen, 

Returns  to  scare  the  village  green. 

Come  boldly  on  I  no  venom'd  snake 

Can  shelter  in  so  cool  a  brake. 

Child  of  the  sun !  he  loves  to  lie 

'Midst  Nature's  embers,  parch'd  and  dry. 
Where  o'er  some  tower  in  ruin  laid, 

The  peepul  spreads  its  haunted  shade  ; 

Or  round  a  tomb  his  scales  to  wreathe. 

Fit  warder  in  the  gate  of  Death  I 

Come  on  I    Yet  pause  !  behold  us  now 

Beneath  the  bamboo's  arched  bough, 

Where,  gemming  oft  that  sacred  gloom, 

Gleams  the  geranium's  scarlet  bloom. 

And  winds  our  path  through  many  a  bower 

Of  fragrant  tree  and  giant  flower ; 

The  ceiba's  crimson  pomp  displayed 

O'er  the  broad  plantain's  humbler  shade, 

And  dusk  anana's  prickly  blade ; 

While  o'er  the  brake,  so  wild  and  fair, 

The  betel  waves  his  crest  in  air. 

With  pendent  train  and  rushing  wings, 

Aloft  the  gorgeous  peacock  springs  ; 

And  he,  the  bird  of  hundred  dyes, 

Whose  plumes  the  dames  of  Ava  prize. 

So  rich  a  shade,  so  green  a  sod, 

Our  English  fairies  never  trod ! 

Yet,  who  in  Indian  bower  has  stood, 

But  thought  of  England's  'good  green  wood'? 

And  bless'd,  beneath  the  palmy  shade, 

Her  hazel  and  her  hawthorn  glade, 

And  breathed  a  prayer,  (how  oft  in  vain !) 

To  gaze  upon  her  oaks  again  ? 

A  truce  to  thought.    The  jackal's  cry 

Resounds  like  sylvan  revelry ; 

And  through  the  trees  yen  failing  ray 
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that  down  the  Bhagaruttee.  The  passage  of  this  rirer 
is  often  obstructed  by  sands.  These  are  remov-^  yearly, 
after  the  annual  rains,  when  the  river  has  somewhat  fallen. 
A  heavy  toll  on  all  boats  passing  up  or  down  is  said  to  be 
levied  by  the  Government,  which  appears,  however,  to  do 
little  to  keep  the  stream  clear  for  navigation,  as  great  expense 
is  now  frequently  incurred  in  obtaining  assistance  to  help  ^ 
them  over  the  shallows.  V 

The    rise  of    the    Bhagaruttee    during  the  rains  alwap 
inundates  the  villages  near  it,  even  dcluviating  some  lands 

and  wheu  they  discovered  this  the  most  intelligeul  of  them  said :  '  You  do 
not  understand  iliose  reptiles.     They  are  so  fierce  and  hungry,  :ind  are  so 
bold  by  nighl,  thai  Ihey  will  even  climb  into  tlie  boat.     Aiiy  one  r...  iin<.,t 
ua  by  a  blow  of  his  tail."     'What  would  you  advise  ? '     I  asked, 
go  ashore  aiid  to  the  other  end  of  the  island.     We  will  attract  the  • 
to  that  locality,  and  then  return  here  in  all  haste  aud  row  yway.'     The  pian 
was  the  only  oue  which  promised  relief,  and  in  two  minutes  after  it  wtu 
proposed  we  were  hurrying  to  the  lower  end  of  the  island.     The  aaurians 
pursued  us  in  both  channels,  thrashing  the  water  in  a  terrible  way,  and  h< 
had  scarcely  stopped  when  a  full  score  of  them  attempted  to  land,  and 
would  have  done  so  had  \\t_'  not  driven  tlicm  back  by  the  fire  ol  oar  guns. 
The  four  natives  removed  their  hats  and  shirts,  rolled  thcro  into  four  respec- 
tive bundles,  and  at  a  signal  these  were  tossed  iar  out  into  the  tagoon. 
There  was  a  temfic  rush  of  the  reptiles,  and  at  the  same  inom<i 
skmried  for  the  boat  and  pushed  off.     VVc  had  nicely  outwitted  the 
and  as  we  started  away  the  l^vo  oarsmen  jjulled  a  stout  strot  ■■      ^^' 
ihdree  hundred  feet  from  the  island,  and  almost  in  the  river,  v 
a  sudden  shack  which  threw  us  all  down,  and  two  of  the  ..,:..- 
overboard.     We  had  struck  a  snag  aiid  stove  our  boat,  and  the 
rushed  in  so  fast  that  slie  swamped  inside  of  tAvo  minutes.     Th< 
natives  set  up  a  dismal  wail,  and  started  otf  in  a  botly  to  swim 
island.     Had  they  swum  quietly  they  might  have  reached  it;  but  tl« 
fellows  were  half-crazed  with  fear,  aiid  Uiey  splashed  the  w:*ter  abai 
kept  up  a  sort  of  wailing,  and  the  alligators  were  at  onr;e  put  r>fi  th- 
•  Great  God  I  but  wc  arc  to  be  eaten  alive  I '  gasped  my  con  ■ ! 
boat  settled  down  with  us.     '  Don't  folK»w,'  I  wariird.  as  ; 
strike  out  after  the  nati^-cs.     ■  If  we  have  .-jny  show  ai 
out  into  the  river  with  the  boat.'    The  gunwales  "f  ih 
and  we  were  both  in  the  wot-  r    '  '       '         ri't,  he  <:! 

on  the  other.     Tht-rc  was  a  :  .  but  wr 

thirty  feet  from  the  snag  w\\\^«   ^^■.-  ir...^  ...•-   ^-.r-^-   ^'^'^ 
natives  as  the  reptiles  rushed  upon  them.     Ther< 
the  victims,  and  the  waveif  ki- 1:- '   "f  ti.  In.-.l  m 
and  were  probably  the  mean 
ncithtT  nf  us  spoke.     Any  ai" 
a  mot,ker>'.     The  moment  wc  wcr 
As  wc  drifted  slowly  along  one  p. 
made  for  the  island,  and  for  a  fcv 
by  fnm  wr  rlrill'-'l  nwnv,  arM  ftt  I  ■ 
it  V 
Tl.  . 
loo  Utc  luiavc  uur  hci^cii  iioui  a  tcrtJUi':  iiu.nM 
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ftcr  the  manner  of  the  Ganges),  and  removnng  the  land- 

larks  ;    thus  occasioning   great   annual  disputes  among  the 

roprietors  of  the   soil,   as  it   is   difficult    to    identify   their 

particular    property.      Endless   litigation,   and   perjury,   and 

robbery  are  the  result. 

At  the  branching-off  of  the  Bhagaruttee  from  the  Ganges 
itands  Sooti,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  a  battle  was 
Fought,  in  1763,  between  the  British  forces  and  Meer  Cossim. 

The  town  of  Jungeepore  on  the  right  bank,  and  Gurka  and 
iKidderpore  opposite,  on  the  left,  arc  the  next  objects  of 
[notice.  When  the  East  India  Company  kept  their  own  silk 
factories,  Jungeepore  was  the  chief  of  them.  Lord  Valentia 
[in  1802  speaks  of  it  as  "employing  three  thousand  persons," 
On  their  giving  up  the  trade,  this  factory  was  purchased  from 
them  by  a  Mr.  Lauralctto,  who,  though  the  Company  actually 

I  lost  by  the  speculation,  has  found  it  a  very  profitable  one. 
The  way  in  which  the  silk-producing  business  is  transacted 
19  very  curious,  and  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader.      A 
certain  sum  of  money  is  paid  in  advance  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  factory  to  a  native  agent,  who  contracts  with  a  worm- 
ier to  supply  a  particular  quantity  of  cocoon,  and  advances 
lim  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  him  to  buy  food  for  his  worms, 
[which  the  latter  does  from  a  person  who  makes  the  cultivation 
jf  the  mulberry  his  business.     When  the  cocoons  are  ready, 
they  are  brought  to  the  factory  by  the  worm-breeder.     But  it 

I  often  happens  tlial  the  hopes  of  the  speculator  are  blasted, 
and  the  worms  nearly  all   die  ;    in   which   case  the  manu- 
facturer loses  the  greater  part  of,  if  not  all.  the   money  he 
advanced.     The  sj'stem  is  considered  a  bad  one  ;  and  specula- 
tors are  beginning  to  see  this;  for  some  have  adopted  a  new 
^^KpUn.  which  is,  to  advance  no  money,  but   to  purchase  the 
^P  cocoons  of  the  worm-breeders  when  brought  to  the  factory. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they  did  not  do  this  long  ago. 
ft  would  have  prevented  the  great  losses  many  have  sustained, 
^  and  stimulated  the  industry  and  care  of  the  worm -breeders. 
I^k      The  women  who  come  to  the  river  for  water,  and  also  to 
"  bathe  here,  present  a  peculiarly  graceful  aspect.     The  scene  is 
well  described  by  "A  Tilgrim  in  Search  of  the  i'icturesque"  :" 
**  I  was  much  amused  watching  the  women  bathing.    They 
•  Mrs.  Fanny  Parkea. 
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wade  into  the  stream,  wash  their  dresses,  and  put  them  on 
again  all  wet,  as  they  stand  in  the  water ;  wash  their  hair  and 
their  bodies,  retaining  all  the  time  some  part  of  their  drapery, 
which  assumes  the  most  classical  appearance.  They  wear 
their  hair  fastened  behind  in  the  Grecian  fashion,  large  s3vcr 
nose  rings,  a  great  number  of  ivory  bracelets  on  their  arms 
with  a  pair  of  very  large  silver  bangles  on  the  u-rists,  aiid 
massive  ornaments  of  silver  on  their  ankles  ;  their  drapery, 
white,  with  perhaps  an  edge  of  some  gay  colour ;  bright 
brass  vessels,  for  water,  or  of  porous  red  earthenware,  in  which 
they  carry  back  the  river  water  to  their  dxvcUings.  Havii^ 
bathed,  they  repeat  their  prayers,  with  their  hands,  palra  to 
palm,  raised  to  their  faces,  and  turning  in  pottja  to  particular 
points.  After  sipping  the  water  a  certain  number  of  times, 
taking  it  up  in  their  hands,  they  trip  away  in  their  wet 
drapery,  which  dries  as  they  walk.  The  skin  of  the  women 
in  Bengal  is  of  a  better  tinge  than  tliat  of  the  up-country 
women.  They  are  small,  well-formed,  and  particularly 
graceful  in  their  movements." 

As  we   pass  down   the   Bhagaruttec  the   river    views  arc 
exceedingly  varied  and  beautiful. 

Among  the  birds  of  Lower  Bengal,  besides  the  lordly 
peacock  (often  almost  domesticated,  and  much  honoured) 
and  some  others  wc  have  already  mentioned,  arc  the  noisj' 
scrpent-cagle,  the  white-tailed  and  the  grey-backed  sca-cagles; 
the  cormorant,  the  Indian  snake-bird  (often  to  be  seen  floating 
on  the  water,  with  only  its  head  and  neck  visible),  the  purple 
heron,  the  pond  heron,  the  bittern,  the  spoonbill,  the  white 
and  the  shell  ibis,  the  kingfisher  of  various  species,  the  bl»ck' 
bird,  the  hawk  cuckoo  (whose  loud  crescendo  notes,  **  Pip^taky 
pi/^traJi,  pipceah  !"  *  repeated  sc\'cral  times,  each  time  higher 
than  the  last,  till  they  become  exceedingly  loud  and  shrill,, 
are  heard  in  tlic  season  in  every  garden  and  avenue),  the 
Indian  cuckoo,  the  pleasantly-chirruping  and  lively  hill- 
bulbul,  the  purple  honey-sucker,  the  water-cock  (a  shrill  crier 
and  furious  fighter),  the  pretty  yellow-breasted  H-rcn  wartlcfi, 
the  lesser  reed-warbler,  the  (wcU-named)  Bengal  Babbler  f  (ooc 


•  So  Icrdun  RiVes  it ,  Iml  KllioH 

f  "Aliso  cAlIcd   the  'Seven    Bi  a   Sisters, 

alwa^ti  fount]  in  a  company  of  about  t.ui  iuiiiii"^j-  Thr  '"'''- 
on  ibc  thovc.  now  upon  the  ground,  llten  on  a  trre :  v 
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of  the  most  chattering  and  noisiest  birds  in  India),  the  marsh 
babbler  (with  flute-like  note),  the  bluc-throatcd  barbct,  the 
wax-bill  (a  pleasant  singer  and  fighting  bird),  the  ruddy  and 
the  blue-breasted  rail,  the  hoopoe,  the  palm-s\nft  (to  be  found 
wherever  the  cocoa-nut  palm  is  seen),  and  the  mischievous 
magpie.* 

Pebf-uaty  1 2ih, — Reach  tlie  large  and  famous  city  of 
Moorshedabad,  which  extends  for  some  eight  miles  along  both 
banks  of  the  Bhagaruttee.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Akbar,  and  to  have  rapidly  risen  to  importance.  From 
1704,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  Mahommedan  Government, 
until  the  British  took  possession  of  Bengal  (a  period  of  about 

■fifty   years),  it  was   the  metropolitan   city  of  the  province. 

"Hence,  as  history  informs  us,  Suraj-u-Dow!ah,  the  cruel  and 
infamous  Viceroy  in  Bengal  of  the  Great  Mogul,  sent  forth 
against  the  small  English  fort  and  factory  at  Cossimbazaar, 
and  subsequently  against  our  little  fort  at  Calcutta,  an 
expedition  which  ended  in  tlie  discomfiture  of  both  garrisons, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  the  remnant  of  the  defenders  of 
Fort  William  in  the  Black  Hole ;  after  which  he  returned, 
dragging  the  survivors  in  chains,  to  Moorshedabad,  whither 
Clive,  "the  Avenger,"  eventually  followed  him,  and  defeated 
him  at  Plassey  (25  miles  distant).  Suraj-u-Dowlah  (it  will  be 
remembered)  fled.f  but  was  brought  back  and  put  to  death, 

the  rest  follow  it,  one  aiter  the  other,  making  generally  but  a  short  flight 

I  of  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  yards  at  a  lime;  and  when  alighted  tliey 
hold  a  sort  of  consultation,  hopping  and  chattering  about  all  the  time,  till, 
^ter  a  few  minutes,  they  move  up  to  another  tree,  and  so  on  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  rarely  staying  for  more  than  half  an  hour  in  the  same 
place.**— Wfrfi  cf  Indta. 
*  "  Mr.  Smith  says  he  has  known  this  bird  enter  a  covered  verandah  of 
a  house,  and  nip  off  half  a  dozen  young  gcninjums,  visit  a  cage  of  small 
birds,  begin  by  stealing  the  grain,  and  end  by  killing  and  eating  the  birds, 
and  repeating  these  visits  daily,  till  destroyed.  Mr.  BuckJ;iud  informs  me 
that  he  has  known  it  enter  a  verandah  and  catch  bats.  It  has  a  variety  of 
soles:  the  usual  harsh  rry  of  the  magpie;  a  clear,  whistling,  somewhat 
metallic  call,  which  Sundevall  syllabizes  into  KohUe-Qh-kitor,  or  KohUe-oh, 
he  Bengnlecs  into  KoUc ;  and  it  has  also  Vi  feeble,  indistinct  note  at  the 
airing  season,  which  the  male  utters,  and  the  female  responds  to  in  a 
sort  of  chuckle.— ymyrtur, 

t  The  close  of  his  career  was  dramatic,  and  affords  an  illustration  of  an 
venging  Providence  overtaking  a  cruel  and  remorseless  tyrant:  "On 
uly  3ud  Meer  Jaftier  received  the  glad  tidingf^  that  he  had  been  taken 
pX  Knjmahal,  through  the  information  of  a  poor  fakir,  or  dervish,  who  had 
ecognised  him  in  his  disguise,  having  had  good  reason  to  remember  the 
exsou  of  the  tyrant,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  ears  abotit 
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by  the  son  of  his  successor,  in  Ills  own  palace.     And  here,  ii 
Moorshedabad,  Clive  placed  Meer  Jafficr,  who  had  aided  k 
the  overthrow  of  his  master,  on  the  musnud.     "This  dty,1 
said  Clive,  "  is  as  extensive,  populous,  and  rich  as  the  city 
London."     He  found  the  vaults  of  the  palace  piled  with  hcaj 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  quantities  of  rubies  and  diamonds, 
first  instalment  of  the  indemnity  was  at  once  claimed  by  tl 
English  ;  "  in  addition  to  which  Cltve  had  taken  or  acceptc 
from  Mcer  Jafficr,  as  his  own  private  reward,  about  £200^ 
sterling,  or,  according  to  his  own  statement,  £160,000,     Th( 
money  filled  700  chests,  embarked  in   100  boats ;  which  pro- 
ceeded, under  the  care  of  soldiers,  to  Nuddca,  whence  thq 
were  escorted  to  Fort  William  by  all  the  boats  of  the  Englisl 
squadron  (which  had  been  sent  from  Madras  and  Bombay] 
with  banners  flying  and  music  sounding ;  a  scene  of  triumpl 
and  joy  ;  and  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  scene  of  the  pre-' 
ceding  year,  when  Suraj-u-Dowlah  had  ascended   the  same 
stream  triumphant  from  the  conquest  and  plunder  of  Calcutta.' 
Moorshedabad,  while  so  extensive,  is  but  meanly  built,  ar 
is  reputed   unhealthy  ;   and  though  still   the  principal  Q\\ 
Station  of  the  district,  and  a  place  of  extensive  inland  traffic; 
has    lost   many  of  its  commercial   advantages   through  thel 

thirteen  months  before  by  order  of  this  nalKib.  This  earless  wigli!  \*iA 
a  brother  of  Mcer  JafBer.  wlio  was  residing  al  Riijmahal,  to  the  (ugilire'i 
hiding-place,  and  hiiraj-u-Dowlah  wa3  sei/cd,  and  hastily  r..r,v'-T.r:l  by« 
strong  guard  back  to  Moorshedabad.     At  the  hour  of  ir  xm 

brought,  like  a  felon,  into  the  presence  of  Mecr  Jaffier,  in  t!i  .ihwfc 

bad  so  recently  been  his  own.     He  behaved  in  tlie  most  ulijctt  u 
craivltng  in  the  dust  at  the  new  nabob's  feet,  weeping  an«J  praying  for  1 
It  is  said  that  Meer  JafBer,  moved  both  by  contempt  a;id  pity,  inti 
spare  liis  life;  but  that  Mccran,  his  son,  as  vile  and  fcroriiius  a  »<:i 
as  the  fallen  nabob,  insisted  IIihI  he  ought  to  be  put  to  deaih,  to  reni 
musnud  and  his  succession  to  it  the  more  secure.     Tlic  victim  Mras 
off  by  the  soldiers  to  a  distant  chamber,  the  vilest      ' 
secured,  with  a  guard  at  the  door.     I3cri:>rc  the  ■ 

a  trusty  servant  and  assassin  lo  the  <t-  ■■  ' 

to  make  an  end  of  the  prisoner.     As  < 
saw  the  intention  and  fell  into  an  ag>   .. 
could  speak  he  implored  for  a  short  respit' 
true  Mussulman,  find  say  his  prfiyets,  ui  ' 
perish  mth  his  body.     There  chanced  to  b« 
and  while  the  water  was  tricV:l!nc  to  the  r^.i; 
dagger  into  his  body.    The  -^ 
and  in  iJie  course  of  the  fol 
Dowbh  iverc  exposed  on  an  clcplijj.l   it< 
and  then  deposited  in  liie  tomb  of  hti.  predc 
•  MacFartam. 
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ISng  up  of  the  river,  and  seems  decaying.  It  is  famous 
ir  its  silk  manufacture,  its  boat-building,  and  its  can-ed 
fory  work.  The  principal  object  of  attraction  is  the  new 
*alace  of  the  Nabob,  a  magnificent  structure  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  standing  amid  stately  groves  of  flowering  trees,  and 
supposed  to  have  cost  about  £200,000  \  a  suitable  residence, 
perhaps,  for  a  British  pensioner — for  such  His  Highness  now 

■is — on  an  allowance  of  £\6o,ooo  a  year.     Some  remains  of 
ikhc  stately  Palace  of  Black  Marble  from  the  ruins  of  Gour, 
built  by  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  arc  still  to  be  seen.     On  the  right 
^^ank  is  the  Nabobs'  Cemcter>".* 

^1    The  river  presents  a  scene  of  great  animation.     Numerous 
^Kne  boats  of  elegant  form,  especially  near  the  palace,  cover  the 
^Btream  ;  and  various  craft  in  great  numbers  move  to  and  fro. 
^P    Five  miles  beyond  the  new  palace  of  Moorshedabad,  on  the 
^^cft  bank  of  the  river,  stands  Berhampore,  a  large  Military' 
land  Civil  Station,t  exceedingly  beautiful  in  appearance,  and 
^fcbounding  in  noble  trees  of  luxuriant  growth.     The  barracks 
are  well  laid  out  and  handsomely  built,  with  a  grand  square 
and  spacious  parade  ground  ;  they  arc,  perhaps,  the  finest  in 
India,  and  have  been  occupied  by  European  troops.      But, 
alas !  the  beauty  of  Berhampore  is  like  that  of  the  serpent : 
from  its  low  and  moist  situation  its  climate  has  proved  most 
deadly,^  and  to  this  the  graveyard  bears  indisputable  and 
touching  evidence.     Two  very  different  characters  are  interred 
I     here  among  the  multitude  :  George  Thomas,  the  Irish  rajah  of 
^fclurrianah  (whose  adventures  are  said  to  have  formed  the  basis 
^■of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  story  of  "The  Surgeon's  Daughter ");§ 
^nnd  "Little   Henr)%'*  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  well- 
known  tale. 

A9  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  Mahommedan  rule,  tt  is  said  that 
ic  nabobs  of  Moorshedabad  used  to  confine  men,  lor  arrears  of  revenue, 
ko  rt  house  of  bu^s." — Chundrr. 

+  Here  the  Sepoy  Muti.nv  of  1S57  may  be  SAm  to  have  comme»ceo. 
VOxx  Febninr\'  261I1  the  19th  Dengal  Infantr>',  quartered  at  this  St^itiOD, 
>eing  dircctcti  to  parade  for  exercise  with  hlanlc  nmmunjliori  refused  to 
►bry  the  rommand,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  night  turned  out 
vUh  a  great  noise  nl  ttnimming  and  shouting,  broke  open  the  be.lts  of 
irtna,  nnd  rfimmilled  other  acts  of  open  mutiny.     By  orderofthc  Goremor- 
Ttcnrral  the  regiment  was  disarmed,  marched  down  to  Barraiikpore,  and 
here  disbandwl." 
]   Bvrhumponr  has  b'-rn  so  much  improved  by  sanitarj-  measures  that  it 
)w  teg;)rde<l  as  M'^nud  to  no  »pot  in  Beogal  for  salubrity, 
page  244. 
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A  silk  manufactor>'  is  carried  on  at  Bcrhainpore,  and  here 
the  famous  bandana  handkerchiefs  are  manufactured. 

As  we  arc  approaching  the  end  of  our  journey,  and  shall 
soon  be  taking  leave,  for  awhile,  of  the  Country,  wc  inayi 
now  fitly  introduce  our  Anglo-Indian  poet.  Major  Caider| 
Campbell's  * 

"  FAREWELL  TO  INDIA. 

"  Let  me  unclasp  ihe  book  of  love,  and  show  how  fair  ihou  ,irt 
To  such  as  leave — like  me — Iheir  mark  within  a  friendly  heart ; 
For,  like  the  u-inO-harp,  ansu'ering  each  brec2e  that  wander*  by, 
A  tone  of  all  the  past  is  brought  by  each  fond  memory. 

"  The  jungle,  with  its  tortile  tracks — the  forest  with  its  flowers — 
The  rough  ravine  where  craftily  the  lurking  hbbard  cowers — 
The  tiger's  dark  and  dreaded  den,  beside  the  nulb's  bed — 
The  woods  where  elephaiits  are  found,  'neath  graceful  bamboos  spitaid. 

•'  The  tope?  of  dark-grceu  tamarinds,  full-podded  t)irnui^h  each  bouglk— 
The  fertile  marsh,  where  fields  of  rice  in  emerald  ridges  grow — 
And  groves  of  mango,  freighted  well  with  globes  of  lusciuus  taste — 
And  orange  arbours,  rich  in  fruits,  by  richer  flowers  embraced. 

"  The  tall  palmyra  on  the  sand,  a  vegetable  dome — 
The  feathery  cocoa,  with  its  nuts  and  wine  of  silvery  foam — 
The  wild  wood-apple's  spicy  leaves — the  banyan's  broad  arcade. 
Where  holy  mendicants  with  snakes  divide  the  tent-like  shade. 

"  The  shaddock  bowers,  the  moorgra  clumps,  whose  breath  is  like  n  dratij^; 
The  sombre  thirdoo  fane,  whence  floods  of  gummy  incense  wall — 
The  painted  shrine,  where  Brahmins  kneel  and  lay  in  reverence  down 
Sweet  powders,  peacocks'  plumes,  rich  oils,  and  many  a  Boml  crvnrn. 

"  The  Moslem's  haughtier  place  of  prayer,  the  mosque  which  gleams  iJjr. 
\N"ith  many  n  clustering  cupola,  and  many  a  white  miuar — 
These  swell  the  solemn  symphony  of  the  mue.£zin's  cry, 
\Vho,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  aay«.  '  Fear  not  I — God  is  m^AP     \ 

*'  I'll  think  of  all !     The  tombs  lit  up  with  lamps  and  Uly-bucb — 
The  playful  squirrel  on  the  tree — llie  monkey  in  the  woods — 
The  harmless  lizard  on  the  walls — the  mongoose  frisking  b]r~~ 
Oh !  all,  when  I  am  far  nway,  shall  rise  to  memory's  eye  * 

"  Tts  e\-er  thus,  'tis  ever  thus  I — The  past  is  a\'e  the  best  i 
An  absent  spot  is  swretesi  still — most  loved  tl^  absent  trrcast ; 
And  there  are  some  1  leave  behind  .  '        i  ...^ 

Mure  dear  to  this  sad  heart  of  tnim  :tc  I 
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611/  miles  more— it  is  a  long  way  round  by  water— and 
.  lid  the  glorious  field  of  PL.KSSEY,'  where  that  famous 
battle  was  fought  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  which  "  trans- 

t  formed  the  East  India  Company  from  merchants  to  Sovereigns," 
and  gave  into  our  hands  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  and 
eventually  all  India.  It  is  said  that  there  is  one  tree  left  of 
the  memorable  mango  grove  in  which  Clive  encarnj^ed  the 
evening  before  the  engagement,  and  where  he  decided,  after 
the  Council  of  War  which  had  n^atived  the  proposal,  to 
encounter  the  foe.  We  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  that 
the  following  day — June  :r3rd,  1757— four  thousand  British 
troops  under  CUve  defeated  here  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
K  Native  soldiers. 

H      A  little  farther  on  tiic  Adji,  or  Adgar,  river  (the  Amystis  of 

H  Megasthenes)  joins  the  Bhagaruttec.     Near  this  stands  the 

town  of  Cuhva,  famous  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  for  various 

events  in  Hindoo  htstory.t  for  a  hard-fought  battle  between 

the  English  and  Meet  Cossim  All  in  1753,  and  for  its  manu- 

»  factories  of  silks,  muslins,  and  cloth.  Passing  Dawangunge, 
once  a  commercial  mart,  but  now  only  a  fuel  depot,  we  arrive 
off  Nuddea,  a  large  and  ancient  village,  once — on  the  oni^inal 

»site — a  fine  town,  the  capital  of  a  Native  Principality  ;  and,  in 
very  old  time,  of  Bengal  itself  ;t  celebrated  as  '*  the  Oxford  of 
India/'  and  the  scene  of  the  life  and  labours  of  the  great 
K. teacher  Choitunya  (who  is  worshipped  by  some  as  a  god), 
H  and  as  the  seat  (in  Bengal)  of  Hindoo  orthodoxy.     Numerous 
tales,  legends,  and  traditions   refer  to  it     Nearly  all   our 
^Kreat  Oriental  scholars,  including  Sir  William  Jones,  Drs.  Carey, 

"  •  S«  "  Owg's  Dream  before  the  Batth  of  Plassey"  by  H.  G.  Keene. 
It  api^ears  that  the  battlefield  has  since  Qur  visit  been  entirely  swept  axvay 
by  Ine  river 

t  "The  retreat  of  All  Verdikhan,  in  1742.  before  a  large  army  of 
Mahrattas,  under  Bhasktir  Pundit,  from  Midnaporc  to  Cutwa.  thnjiigh 
a  mining  country,  x^ithout  any  food  for  his  troops  but  grass  and  leaves 
•of  trees,  and  any  shelter  frnm  the  heavy  rains,  has  been  remarked  to 
jparallel  the  'Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand*  under  Xenophon  ""— ^d^^cw 
I  Chundcr. 

A  peculiar  custom  prevails  in  Cutwa.     It  is  usual  for  the  women  of  the 
rer  classes  to  parnde  the  streets  when  people  arc  married,  and  sing 
luptial  songs. 

\  "  It  %\-ns  from  Nuddea  that  the  last  Hindoo  King  of  Bengal,  on  the 
ipproach  of  the  Mahommedan  invader  in  1 203.  Qed  from  his  palace  in  the 
niddle  of  dinner,  us  the  story  runs,  with  his  sandals  snatched  up  in  his 
\ivoA,'*— Hunter. 
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Wilson,    and    Lcydcn,    have  visited    it ;  •    and    Dr.   Carey 
speaks  of  it  a.s  "  the  bulwark  of  heathenism,  which  if  once 
carried,  ail  the  rest  of  the  countrj-  must  be  laid  o|xmi  to  us." 
The  population,  we  are  told,  is  still  chiefly  Hindoo.t     TAt 
number  of  Brahmin  buUs  is   also    very  ^reut^  anti  ti. 
peatiiar  honours  paid  t/tem.     Here  was  formerly  a  Br 
Sanscrit  College,  but  as  it  was  considered  to  be  of  a  very, 
inferior  character,  the  British  Government  in  1 82 1  est-"*   '  '     ' 
in  the  stead  of  it  a  similar  one  at  Tirhoot.  the  present  -^ 
College  of  Calcutta.     At  Nuddca  the  Jclinghcc  and  Bhaga- 
ruttee  rivers  unite  to  form  the  broad  and  stalely  HOOGHLY,  the 
most  commercially  important  channel  by  which  the  Gafi 
enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal.! 

This  neighbourhood  abounds  with  monkeys,  regarded  hi 
as  elsewhere,  as  objects  of  zvorship.  "  I  was  about,"  says  a 
Missionary,§  "  to  enter  the  court  of  a  large  (monkey)  temple 
at  Xuddea,  when  the  officiating  Brahmin  said,  '  No  person 
must  visit  tJie  court  of  Huniman  '  (the  monkey  god;  'with 
his  shoes  on.'  I  reasoned  with  him»  and  he  became  very 
abusive  ;  but  at  length,  after  patiently  bearing  his  attack  with 
calmness  and  composure,  wc  were  permitted  to  enter  with  our 
shoes  on,  and  were  requested  to  make  an  offering  to 
monkeys,  cither  of  fruit  or  sweetmeats,  plenty  of  which 
for  sale  at  the  gates  of  the  cnclo-^urc ;  but  this  we  declined. 
On  another  occasion  he  adds:  "  In  passing  up  the  country, 
when  near  to  Nuddea,  I  happened  to  stroll  into  a  bam 
tope  or  jungle,  when  the  boat  had  put  to  for  the  night     I  h 

•  Baboo  Chundcr,  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  foi  these  paitiruUn.  ailifa  ;| 
"The  Brahmins  heard  Dr.  VVilsoii  with  great  wonder    — '-  ■-■- 
language  fluently.     In  the  midst  of   hts  speech  he 
passage  from  the  Vedas,  ou  which  the  BraJun'Ms,  ,  in- 
him,  but  the   doctor  good-humourcdly  rem 
vou   know  that  your  Veda   remains  no  \ 
Mlctcha?" 

t   '  Nuddea  still  produces  an  annual  oUwuiac  regulating  tbe 
festivals,  jotimey.^,  and  pitgrimai^s,  launcliiags  of  boats,  sow! 
reapings  of  han*ests,  and  celebrations  of  mviiagMi  in  half 
Chunaer. 

1  "  A  special  staff  is  appointed  lo  walch  and  contrW  the  mov*m«f(»  o4  ihei 
Hooghly  and  its  a 
thuB  paid  to  the  \' 

the  fate  of  alm05t  r\f-r^-  -luirr  ii'-iw.i' 
fnjm  the  sea  by  the  Billing  up  of  the  riv 
— Hnnftr. 

$  Mr.  Statham. 


< 
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not  advanced  far,  before  I  heard  a  terrible  uproar  all  around, 
and  was  not  a  little  alarmed,  on  looking  up,  to  behold  a  whole 
army  of  the  largest  species  of  monkeys  making  towards  me 
from  ail  quarters.  Some  jumped  on  the  ground  before  me, 
others  swung  by  the  bamboos  over  my  head,  and  many  closed 
up  the  path  in  my  rear.  Several  females  had  yoimg  ones 
clinging  to  them,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  render  them  less 
agile  than  the  others.  A  few  of  the  largest,  and  apparently 
the  oldest,  chattered  for  about  half  a  minute  together,  then  the 
whole  tribe  resixjnded.all  closing  nearer  to  me  at  every  chatter. 
What  to  do  I  knew  not  ;  however,  I  hallooed  as  loud  as  1 
could  to  make  my  people  hear,  and  to  my  great  comfort  the 
monkeys  retreated  a  few   paces  every  time   I   did  so ;    this 

» encouraged  me  to  persevere,  but  I  perceived  that  when  I 
began  to  retreat  they  closed  upon  me  again,  without  being 
affected  by  my  noise.  Once  more  1  stood  still,  and  gave  a 
tremendous  shout,  when  back  they  went  again.  1  gained  full 
twenty  yards  this  time,  before  they  came  jumping  round  ;  and 
just  as  I  was  about  to  commence  another  call,  my  hopes  were 
•aised  in  beholding  a  poor  decrepid  old  woman  come  hobbling 
through  the  midst  of  them,  with  whom  they  seemed  to  be 
•cry  familiar,  as  she  shook  two  or  three  by  the  paws  as  she 
Lssed  them  ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  come  within  hearing, 
lan  she  opened  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  me  for  disturbing 
the  sacred  animals  in  their  retirement,  and  motioned  me,  with 
^almost  frantic  gestures,  to  depart  tjuickly,  her  tongue  never 
Bceasing  till  I  was  quite  out  of  hearing.  I  was  not  long  in 
^HutBUing  her  commands,  as  the  monkeys  all  seemed  implicitly 
"to  obey  her  bidding,  and  made  a  way  for  my  retreat  When 
I  quitted  the  jungle  1  met  my  servant,  who  said  he  was  coming 
iHto  tell  me  not  to  disturb  the  monkeys,  as  Huniman  owned 
^that  bamboo  grove,  the  old  woman  being  employed  by  the 
Brahmins  to  give  them  food  every  day  ;  and  that  they  were 
I^Rorshippcd  by  all  the  people  in  the  country  round,  who 
^brought  offerings  of  rice  and  sweetmeats  to  them  continually." 
1^^  Near  Nuddea  is  Krishnagur,  a  Station  since  1831  of  the 
^Church  Missionary  Society,  which  proved  very  successful, 
!^Knd  which  Christian  benevolence  to  the  sufferers  from  the 
l^piminc  of  1 838  greatly  promoted,  so  that  some  three  thousand 
^people  placed  themselves  under  instruction  ;  and  when  Bish<tp 
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Wilson  visited  Krishnagur  no  less  than  nine  bundrcti  converts 
were  baptised. 

Eleven  miles  more  bring  us  to  the  steam  works  of  Uhobah. 
Here  excellent  sugar  is  made  from  canes  grown  in  the  district, 
which  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  \'cry  productive.  A  little 
beyond  this,  on  the  left  bank,  stands  Culna,  and  the  cemetci^' 
(if  it  can  be  so  called)  of  the  Rajahs  of  Burdwan,  where  a 
thousand  priests  are  supported,*  and  which  consists  of  a 
house  of  sepulture  (in  which  a  bone  t  of  every  deceased 
member  of  the  Royal  Family  is  deposited),  together  with 
several  noble  buildings  and  lofty  temples — the  latter  arranged 
in  two  circles,  one  wiltiin  the  other,  enclosing  a  large  circular 
paved  courtyard,  and  forming  a  grand  amphitheatre — and 
where  there  is  also  an  almshouse  in  which  several  hundred 
beggars  arc  daily  fed  ;  the  whole  establishment  being  main- 
tained, as  it  has  been  created,  at  the  expense  of  the  Rajahs 
of  Burdwan.t  Culna  is  noted  also  for  its  indigo  and  sugar 
factories.  Santipore.  a  little  beyond,  is  a  town  of  ancient] 
origin  and  some  celebrity. 

Numerous  rafts  of  timber  arc  seen  here  proceeding  doi 
the  river,  each  raft  under  the  care  of  two  men,  and  accompanied  J 
by  a  boat  hollowed  out  of  a  tree. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Matahancau,  twent>'  miles  lowi 
down,  is  Chandah.  the  village  in  which  the  aged  and  sick  find' 
refuge  who,  after  having   been  carried  to  the  banks  of 
Ganges,  and  left  tliere  to  die,  mans^^e  to  crawl  away.l 

•  We  have  already  noticed,  (page  68),  the  generosity  of  the  Rajah 
Burdwan  towards  tlie  Brahmins.     We  Icam  that  when  rhc  KauUi  lost  ' 
mother,  a  great  funeral  feast  was  held,  and  five  hundrvd  Brahmins  rccem 
gifts,  some  of  them  princely  donations,  sucli  '  'a  magnk 

Iccut  howdah,  a  splendid  hors<-  ridily  cap:>i  -,  sun 

money,  etc.     One  hundred  and  twenty  thoii^.i.^n  itrdon 

occasion,  all  of  whom  got  presents  to  the  \'ahie  ol  J  chQdmi 

sixpcncea  head.     '■  I  went,'"  says  Mr.  VVeitbrecht.     i-  -        ijl 

gation,  and  found  it  difficult  to  make  my  way  through   the 
Bttrdwan.     It  was  near  sunset,  and   as  the  s'Ajrms   ..irivn]    ificv 
L»acked  into  spacious  counyards  and  other  • 
fences  of  bamboos,  like  cattle.     The  distribi- 
hundred  thousand  njpees  were  tlms  throwu  ^way. 

t  "They  show  you  here  tfi«?  Ijone  of  Ih"-  lasl  Kaiah  vrnipt  ny  in  a 
cloth.     \\  is  reg.\ided  as  If  i' 
«  velvet  musttud  with  rn$!. 

rose-water  and  ulhcr  !  WU 

used  to  sit  with  all  ll 

I  See  page  sS< 
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a  distinct  community,  as   no  one  will  associate  with 


Opposite  Chandah  is  Bullagar,  a  rendezvous  of  Gossains, 
Kulins,  and  others  ;  and  near  it  Goopteeparah,  another  scat 
of  Hindoo  learning,  which  has  produced  some  remarkable 
scholars,  but  is  even  more  famous  for  its  monkeys  than  for  its 
Pundits.  It  has  become  a  national  proverb  thai  to  ask  a 
man  whether  he  comes  from  Goopteeparah  is  as  much  as  to 
call  him  a  monkey.  Rajah  Krishna  Chunder  Roy  is  said  to 
have  procured  monkeys  from  thence,  and  to  have  ntam'eti 
them  •  at  Krishnagur,  on  which  occasion  he  invited  Pundits 
from  Nuddea,  Goopteeparah,  Ula,  and  Santipore,  and  incurred 
an  expense  of  about  half  a  lac  (;£^5ooo)  for  the  nuptials. 

Bandcl,  Hooghly,  and  Chinsurah  join  each  other,  stretching 
pleasantly  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  arc  passed 
in  regular  succession.   The  first — once  a  Portuguese  settlement, 
and  the   place  in  which  Dr.  Carey  took  up  his  abode  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  India—is  famous  for  an  ancient  Church, 
the  t'iJr/;Vj/ Christian  Church  erected  in  Bengal  (1599),  on  which 
[guns  have  been  mounted,  making  it  indeed  appear  to  be  a 
'•'Church   militant."     The  second  also  is  supposed  to   have 
;cn  founded   by  the  Portuguese,  in   1 537,  and  was  once  a 
Jplacc  of  great  commercial  consequence  ;  the  French,  English, 
tutch,  and  Danes,  as  well  as  Portuguese,  having  each  had 
'factories  there.     It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  serious  con- 
flict between  the  Mc^uls  and  Portuguese  in   1632,  when  the 
Iformcr  besieged  the  town,  of  which  the  latter  were  then  in 
Iposscssion  ;  for  fourteen  weeks  all  offers  of  compromise  were 
-ejected  ;  it  was  then  taken  with  great  slaughter.     It  was  also 
[the  scene  of  the  first  battle  fought  in   Bengal  by  our  own 
[troops,  about  fifty  years  after.     Moc^hly  is  likewise  famous 
for  a   very   noble    and    very   curious    mosque,   most    richly 
decorated ;    besides   which    it    has    a   College  (founded   by 

I  Government  on  a  legacy  bequeathed  for  this  purpose  by  a 
Mahommcdan),  where  English,  Arabic  and  Persian  are  taught 
Hooghly  is  yet  more  distinguished  as  THE  FIRST  PLACE  IN 
INPIA  in  which,  in  1778,  THE  PRINTfNG  PRESS  WAS  SET  UP-t 
•  Sec  pfl^c  141. 
t  Babw  CJmnder  rightly  says:    "No  lircumstuncc  should  render  the 
I        namu  of  Hooghly  so  memorable  as  its  being  the  place  whcru  \vhb  tirst  set 
Up  sn  our  coUDtry  the  Press,  which  Bulwer  emphatically  calls  *  oiir  second 
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Chinsurah  is  a  Military  Station  which  wc  have  already  visitod 
Each  of  these  places  is  noted  for  supplying  some  particular 
article  of  consumption.  Bandel  gives  excellent  cheese: 
Hooghly,  ice ;   and  Chinsurah,  as  is  well  known,  cheroots. 

And  now  we  reach  the  French  settlement  of  Chandcmagorc, 
which  occupies  a  fine  elevated  position  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Hooghly,  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1676,  and  was 
for  a  time  the  rival  of  Calcutta ;  was  taken  by  Clive  and 
Admiral  Watson  in  1757,  after  a  protracted  and  Woody 
defence;  and  was  restored  to  the  French  in  1816.  It  pre- 
sents, however,  but  a  poor  spectacle.  The  silting  up  of  the 
river  seems  to  have  deprived  it  of  whatever  commercial 
advantages  it  may  formerly  have  had.  I'lven  in  Heber's  day. 
the  good  Bishop  said,  "  The  houses  are  mostly  small,  and  the 
streets  presented  a  remarkable  picture  of  solitude  and  desola- 
tion. I  saw  no  boats  loading  or  unloading  at  the  quay»  no 
porters  with  burdens  in  the  streets,  no  carts,  no  market 
people,  and,  in  fact,  only  a  small  native  bazaar  and  a  few 
dismal-looking  European  shops.  In  the  streets  I  met  two  or 
three  Europeans  smoking  cigars,  and  apparently  with  very 
little  to  do,  having  almost  all  the  characteristic  features  and 
appearance  of  Frenchmen."  It  seems  to  be  much  the  same 
now,  "  ohIj/  more  so." 

The  German  settlement  and  port  of  Bankiporc  once  stood 
yonder,  but  it  is  now  altogether  obliterated. 

We  have  reached  Barrackpore,  the  Military  Station  o( 
Calcutta,^  and  the  country  seat  of  the  Governor-General, 
sixteen  miles  only  from  the  metropolis  by  water.  The  vi 
from  the  river  is  a  charming  one — trees,  lawns,  gardens^  fii 
houses ;  and  the  view  0/  the  river  from  the  land,  with 


Saviour.'  h  was  put  up  in  1778  by  Messrs.  Halhcd  and  Wilkiiifl,  uu  tbe 
occasion  of  the  publication  of  a  ptLr-r-i/f  r.r-Tmrr.ir  }.v  rhf  t.r^i  ,.<  \h^^ 
two  gentlemen.    From  that  year  ^  rO 

emancipated  for  ever,  from  the  my 
mins.     The  great  event  is  scarcely  remembered. .; 
worth  taking  notice  of  by  any  of  our  histonans.  tl.i  > 
for  our  rjvil^tiou  and  well-being  than  can  be  hoped  tor  Ixuia  xaiiiMub 
lelcj^ph?.'* 
( '      I  

Hr. 

•1    .N.ilive   IiLum.-y  .in.-   t: 
Aril  'uin,  ,\\n\  the  Garrlsun  01  e| 

Pitbi'H  iii>  i'Ki-iuti  ijf  ih«  Army  of  Bengal. 
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opposite  shore,  and  the  numerous  boats  passing  up  and  down 
the  stream,  must  be  equally  delightful.  Job  Charnock,  the 
founder  of  Calcutta,  erected  a  bungalow  here  for  himself  in 
1689,  and  successive  Governors  and  Governors-General  have 
since  continued  to  resort  to  IJarrackpore  on  account  of  its 
salubrity,  beauty,  and  convenient  position.*  The  Viceregal 
Palace  was  founded  by  l.ord  Wellcslcy,  but  is  of  no  over- 
whelming grandeur.  It  has  a  fine  park  of  tuo  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  stretching  for  a  mile  along  the  margin  of  the 
river,  and  also  a  menagerie.  It  was  at  Barrackpore  that, 
in  1824,  the  Sepoy  Regiment  which  refused  to  embark  for 
Burmah  was  subjected  to  a  discharge  of  grapcshot^a  measure 
that  at  once  checked  the  rising  mutiny.f 

On  the  otlicr  side  of  the  river  stands  the  Danish  %  town  of 
Scramporc,  presenting  a  complete  contrast  to  Chandernagore 
in  the  neatness  and  even  elegance  of  its  appearance.  Like 
the  French  settlement,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  commercial  port ; 
but  will  always  retain  its  celebrity  as  the  little  harbour  of 
refuge  for  the  Christian  Missionaries  of  England  when  British 
India  was  closed  against  tliem,  and  as  the  place  where  the 
first  Native  church  in  Bengal  was  planted.§  There,  in  "a  centre 
of  the  Vishnoo-worship  of  Jagganath,  second  only  to  that  of 
Pooncc  in  all  India,"  did  the  now  famous  Dr.  William  Carey, 
"the  Father  and  Founder  of  Modern  Missions,"  who  was 
afterwards  joined  by  Marshman,  Ward,  and  others,  live  and 
labour  from  1793  till  his  death  in  1834  ;  and  there  did  the  little 
band,  "  whose  literary  achievements,"  says   Bishop   Hcber, 

I*  L'jrd  Auckland  established  a  native  school  at  Barrackpore,  and  left 
funds  for  its  support, 
tit  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857  She  first  hho4  was  spilt 
tit  this  Station  (on  March  39th).  when  an  intoxicated  sepoy  named 
Mungal  Vandy  {from  whom  the  insurgents  generally  derived  the  name  of 
*•  Panilics. '  afterwards  given  Ihcm  by  our  soldiery  J,  attacked  and  wounded 
one  o(  hi;;  oOiccrs. 

t  Thr  Danes  about  two  years  before  the  Battle  of  Plassey  were  allowed 
by  the  N^tbob  ti^  purchase  some  twenty  acres  of  laud,  on  which  they  founded 
inJs  settlement,  which  pradnally  became  a  port  of  trade.  In  Ihc  ivar 
■between  Kngl.inU  and  Denmark  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British 
[(May  $th,  i8oi>,  hut  subsequently  relinquished;  in  a  similar  case  was 
:ain  seixed  on  Jan.  38ih,  180S,  when  its  commerce  received  a  blow  from 
^vvhich  it  has  never  since  recovered,  though  it  was  restored  to  Denmark 
1815.  (The  settlement  was  eventually  purchased  by  our  Government 
In  1845.) 

(  To  Denmark  belongs  the  honour  of  having  equipped  and  sent  forth  the 
Protestant  Mission  to  India,  which  tvas  stationed  at  Tranquebar. 
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'*  have  excited  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,"  addrcs-^;  theST 
selves  to  the  prodigious  task  of  first  mastering  the  principal 
languages  of  India,  and  then  of  translating  into  them  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  castinj^  founts  of  type  for  printing  the  same,  and 
printing,  publishing,  and  circulating  them/  There,  while 
maintaining  themselves,  after  a  little  while,  by  their  own  exer- 
tions, and  subsequently  contributing  largely  for  many  years  to 
the  expenses  of  their  mission,  did  the)' — besides  carrying  on  this 
grand  work,  and  constantly  preaching  the  Gospel — establish 
Schools  and  Missionary  Stations  in  different  parts  of  the  Presi- 
dency, print  and  circulate  tracts  in  the  vernacular  languages, ^ 
and  found  the  now  famous  College  for  giving  a  superior  educa- 
tion to  the  children  of  Christian  converts  and  trai 
Preachers.    Dr.  Carey,  as  we  have  said,t  held  the  n 

••'Only  fourteen  years  have  elapsed,*  wrote  Southey  in  1809*  in 
Quarterly  Rci'tiW,  since  Thomas  and  Carey  set  fool  in  Itjdta,  and  iu  Ihat^ 
time  have  these  missionaries  done  more  towards  spreading  a  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  among  the  heathen  than  has  t>eeii  aci-omphshed,  or 
attempted,  by  all  the  princes  and  potentates  of  the  world — and  of 
universities  and  establishment^)  into  the  bargaiu."  "  The  whole  ot 
completely  translated  and  published  versions  of  the  Sacred  Scri] 
which  Carey  sent  forth  before  bis  death,  with  the  help  ol  his  brethreoJl 
twenty-eight,"  says  Dr.  George  Smith,  in  his  "  Life  of  Carey.*  "  Of  thesf 
seven  included  the  whole  Bible,  and  tweuty-onc  contain*^!  the  book* 
the  New  Testament.  Each  translation  has  a  histor)', 
of  its  own.  Kach  became  almost  immediately  a  : 
missionary  to  the  peoples  of  Asia,  as  well  as  the  sch-'i.nij  .i.nj  i.h 
pioneer  of  those  later  editions  and  versions  from  which  the  nativr  chiuncbet 
of  farther  Asia  derive  the  materials  of  their  lively  groxvth  " 

L)r.    Smith   further  observes:    "In    1825   Carey   completed    hi« 
''Dictionary*  of  Bengali  and  English,"  in  three  quarto  vo!';'"-'^    ^"' 
two  years  afterwards.     No  language,  not  e\en  in  Europe 
work  of  such  industry,  ambition,  and  philolngiral  compi' 
time.     Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  declared  that  it  must  ever  1 
a  standard  authority,  especially  because  of  its  etymologic  ' 
the  Sanskrit,"     It  may  he  added  that  from  the  Serampore 
(where  he  had  himself  laid  out  and  planted  five  acrea  ol  . 
Linnn:an  system)  Carey  first  issued  a  prospectus,  in  18:0,  of  au  ^.'.. 
and  Hortiatltural  Sottety  in  huiia,  which  led  to  thir  fnrmnti«w, 
the  patronage  and  continued  supftort  nf  ihe  0'>' 
day,   the  eslabUshment  of  that  well-ktsowii  so- 
model,  moreover,  of  the  Royal  A     ' 
1838).     He  led  the  way  inthe   ; 
gave  rise  tn  a  scries  of  special  p 
generally,  tea  and  forestry,  and  1 

tjy  \\  ,•    i-ir'oiK-   ri.  .1  ••fnfTi.  -   (^   ,-.1    T 
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appointment  of  Professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  College 
of  Fort  William  from  1800  to  1830,3  noble  instance  of  the 
power  of  intellect^  devotion,  and  zeal,  to  accomplish  apparent 
impMDssibilities,  He  was  also  a  great  example  of  humility. 
While  occupying  this  eminent  position,  and  dining  one  day  at 
Barrackporc  with  the  Governor-General,  he  overheard  one  of 
the  guests,  a  general  in  the  army,  inquiring  of  his  aides-de- 
camp whether  Dr.  Carey  had  not  once  been  a  shoemaker  ;  on 
which  he  stepped  forward,  and  exclaimed,  "  No.  sir — only 
a  cobbler."  "  I  do  not  know,"  said  W* ilbcrforcc,  "  a  greater 
instance  of  the  moral  sublime  than  that  a  poor  cobbler,  working 
in  his  stall,  should  conceive  die  idea  of  converting  the  Hindoos 
to  Christianity. — yet  such  was  Dr.  Carey."" 

Under  the  care  of  Carey  and  his  brother  Missionaries 
Seramporc  became,  and  continues  to  be.f  THE  PKINXIPAL 
Oriem.xl  TVl'E-FOUNDRV  OF  THE  EasT.  From  the  Seram- 
porc press  issued  on  May  31st,  1S18,  THE  FH4ST  NEWSi'APER 
EVER  PRINTED  IN  ANY  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGE,  the  Satnachar 
Dapran,  and,  subsequently,  the  Fkiend  OK  IXDIA,  which, 
first  published  as  a  monthly  and  then  as  a  quarterly  maga/.inc, 
eventually  became  the  well-known  weekly  which  has  obtained 
iBo  large  a  circulation.  It  may  be  added  that  THE  FIRST 
STEAM    ENGINE   EVER    ERECTED  IN    InDIA    WAS   SET   UP   AT 

Serami*ore,  where  it  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  for  the  mission  ;  which  manufacture  has  led  to  the 
introduction  of  an  entirely  new  paper,  known  as  "Serampore" 
all  over  [ndia,  possessing,  it  would  seem,  the  invaluable 
property  of  being  imper\ious  to  insects.^ 

•  Carey  outlived  nearly  all  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  establish- 
inenl  of  his  mission  :  Fuller,  Sutcliff,  Pearce,  Fawcett.  Ryland.  amongst 
those  nt  home;  and  1'homas,  VV.ird,  Chamberlain,  and  others,  who  had 
bct^n  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  work  abroad.  He  died  on  June  9th.  1S34. 
lat  Seramporc,  where  his  tomb  may  yet  be  seen.  During  his  lifetime 
jhis  great  attainments  and  distinguished  merits  called  forth  honourable 
recognition  from  scientific  societies;  men  of  the  highest  position  in  the 
eervnce  of  the  Stale,  siirh  as  the  Marquis  of  Welle^Iej-,  Lord  Hastings, 
and  Lcjr<l  William  Bentinck,  appreciated  and  extolled  his  worth ;  and 
Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  and  other  eminent  authors,  have  expressed  their 
admtnttinn  of  his  work  and  character. 
+  It  remained  so  ////  iU6<;. 

J  "  Native  paper,  whrlhcr  mill  or  hand  made,  being  sized  with  ric«-pa5tc» 
'attracted  the  hooliworm  and  white  anl.  so  that,  as  Mr.  J.  Marsnman 
tells  us,  thf  fij-si  sharis  of  a  zcork  zvhich  lingered  in  thr  press  loerc  oftrn 
iiivourtii  by  these  inscds  before  the  last  sheets  were  printed  uff.  Carey 
used  to  prc8cr\'c  his  must  valuable  mi^nuseripts  by  vriting  on  arsenicatca 
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We  pass  on.     Among  the  men  whom  Carey  drew  to  India 
— "  perhaps  the  loftiest  and  mo^t  loving  spirit  of  Ihcm  al!  " — | 
was  the  lamented  Henry  Mart>'n,  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred.     Near  Scramporc  stands  the  interesting  old  pagoda 
"  Aldeen  " — now,  alas  I   on   its  way  to  ruin — in   which,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  he  took  up  his  residence  for  a  while,  in  order  j 
that  he  might  enjoy  a  cool  retirement,  and  at  the  *iame  time 
be  near  his  friend,  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  Senior  Chaplain  and 
provost  of  Kort  William  College,  who  resided  in  the  house 
still  standing  hard  by.     The  pagoda,  which  had  been  a  tcmpit 
of  RadftabnUiib^  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Hindoo  gods' 
but  was  deserted  in  consequence  of  the  encroachment  of  the 
river,  had  been  secured  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  purchase  of  some 
land,  and  fitted  up  as  a  Christian  oratory  for  Mart>Ti.     Thcrcj 
Clergy  and  Baptist  Missionaries  united  in  praycrfor  a  bl< 
on  their  several  labours  ;   there  Brown,  Corrie  (afterwards  fii 
Bbhop  of  Madras),  and  I'arsons  met  Martyn  before  he  startedi 
for  his  post  at  Dinapore.     There,  for  years  afterwards,  Carcyj 
and  his  Nonconformi.st  friends,  with  Claudius  Buchanan  and' 
other  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  often   met ;  and 
there  Martyn  himself  came  once  ^ain,  worn  out  with  toil 
at  Dinapore  and  Cawnpore,  on  his  way  to  Persia."     It  ha*i 
ever  since  been  a  place  of  interest  to  Christian  visitors,  and, 
will  doubtless  remain  so  as  long  as  it  stands. 

We  pass  Tittaghurand  its  sylvan  dwellings,  and  Cossipore,! 

with  its  villas,  foundries,!  and  factories.     We  art  drtrusinx f^^^X 

the  etui  of  our  river  jouftuy.     We  have  pursued  our  routt  dayf 

by  day,  now  sailing,  now  hauled  along,  on  the  broad  but  oftl 

shallow  Ganges,  amid  numerous  vessels  of  all  borts  and  siJ 

passing  up  and  down  the  stream,  among  shoah  and  saod^j 

paper,  which  became  a  hideous  ycTlow  colour ;  ili'   i  '    '      ^-'^  this  alone  w» 
ov\*e  tlie  preservation  iii  thf  library  of  ScTaropoi  t  Bttp  coldwil 

voliuncs  of  a  polyglot  dicljonan-  prrparcd  by  lt(>^  \ i.is  (ok  ibc 

translation  work  "'— ^'w.'/// i  "  U/f  of  titny:'     (Sec  pnge  50,) 

'  Sec  '■  Lii'e  of  Sir  joim  Malcolm." 

t  "  I  am  now  siuing  at  my  w.*iado\v  at  Cri 
which  opens  upon  a  verandah.     The  Ho'-l-]  i 
waters.    The  opposite  shore  js  nil  jiit< 
river  is  crowded  with  boms,  uith  ib- 
hca\7  boats  are  of  the  same  ■ 
Great,  un<^l  tin*  sIv'Mtinr^  of  ' 
gire  a  1 M 

1  Her.  ir«(  t*Raxi  cxrdacui 
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i,  and  swarming  alligators,  and  with  so  many  intcirup- 
tions  that,  leaving  Ghazecporc  on  Januar>'  25th,  wc  shall  not 
reach  Calcutta  till  the  middle  of  February.  The  day  has 
perhaps  generally  been  pleasant,  as  we  have  sailed  down 
peacefully  amid  picturesque  and  varied  scenery.  At  times, 
indeed,  the  banks  have  been  high,  and  have  shut  out  the 
landscape ;  or  featureless  stretches  of  sandy  waste  have 
spread  themselves  out  before  us.  Hut  (meeting  many  tribu- 
tary rivers  on  our  way)  we  have  passed  vill^es,  towns,  cities, 
and  ghats,  with  their  temples,  minarets,  and  domes  ;  their 
bazaars,  factories,  and  masses  of  dwellings  ;  their  multitudes 
of  people,  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  ;  their  toilers,  idlers,  and 
beggars ;  their  numerous  bathers  and  worshippers  of  Gunga  ; 
their  women,  oft  bearing  water-jar  on  head  and  child  on  hip, 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  river  ;  their  dead  and  dying 
on  the  banks  ;  their  funeral  pyres,  and  their  floating  remains. 
We  have  seen  their  wheat,  barley,  and  rice  fields  (with  distant 
views  of  hilly  ranges),  their  opium  and  their  indigo  plantations, 
their  palm,  banyan,  peepul,  and  tamarind  groves,  so  often  in- 
habited by  troops  of  monkeys  and  innumerable  other  animated 
creatures.  We  have  passed  battlefields,  forts,  old  castles,  and 
scats  of  learning.  We  have  seen  our  Civil  Stations  and  Military 
Stations,  with  their  churches,  cutcherrics,  bungalows,  barracks, 
and  quiet  cemeteries,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  great  ruling, 
administrative,  and  warlike,  yet  Christian  power.  I-asl  of  all, 
we  have  ju.st  passed  a  great  Missionary  Station,  whence  have 
gone  forth  among  the  people  many  able  and  zealous  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  and  whence  have  is.sucd  publications  which 
show  the  learning,  the  devotion,  and  the  religion  of  those 
who,  giving  up  home  and  friends,  have  come  from  their  native 
land  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  over  all  the 
region  which  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries  water,  and  all  the 
broad  domains  of  India. 

Evening  by  e\'ening  we  have  drawn  to  the  shore,  and  In^aocd, 
Night  on  the  Ganges  has  often  been  very  beautiful,  as  the 
moon  shone  on  the  outstretched  and  brilliant  waters,  and  calm 
pervaded  the  atmosphere,  or  a  gentle  brcczei  lightly  agitated 
the  air.  On  the  other  hand — let  us  tell  rather  the  general 
experience  than  our  own— when  the  nights  are  dark  and 
windy,  and   the  boat  rocks  violentl>-  to  and   fro,  or  strikes 
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heavily   on    the     sand-banks,   and    the    overhanging 
threatens  to  fall  and  overwhelm  the  vessel ;  when  the  roar 
tigers,  the  yelling  of  jackals,  the  baying  of  wolves,  is  heard 
hand,  while  the  tick  of  the  death-watch  sounds  like  the  leakii 
of  the  "  ship,"  the  rats  play  games,  and  scratch  and  squeak, 
mice — unseen  in  the  daytime — run  about  you,  the  mosquitc 
blow  their  horns  and  rush  to  the  attack,  the  crickets  wb!i 
the  beetles  hum.  and  the  fl>nng  bugs  fall  in  showers  on 

unfortunate  voyageur well,  it  is  not  so  beat^tifui. 

But  now  we  again  approach  the   MKTROPOIJS  OF  INDI 
The  river  banks  become  gradually  more  and  more 
with  dwellings  and  buildings  of  all  sorts, — mansions,  villas,  hut 
pagodas,  factories,  foundries, — the  noise  of  a  great  city  bc^! 
to  be  heard ;  boats  become  more  and  more  numerous  CReni 
tells  us  that  in  his  time  thirt>'  thousand  boats  were  *-mpIoj 
on  the  Ganges,  and   there  are  doubtless  now  many  more) 
we  pass  among  a  riverside  population  living  in  and  about  t1 
craft  that  lie  on  tlic  river  edge  ;  the  smell  of  the  burning  d( 
scents  the  air  from  the  funeral  p>Tes  •  (so  many  of  which  are) 
seen  between  Calcutta  and   Benares),  while   vultures   hovcrl 
around  ;  the  ghats  appropriated  to  the  sick  and  dying,  with 
their  attendant  priests  t   and   relations,  and    tlie  \*orack>ufi| 


•  The  object  of  cremation  is  to  invest  the  deputed  spirit  with 
mediate  gross  body — a  t^«?culiar  frame,  bet^vecn  the  terrestriat  frroQ  body, 
which  has  just  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  new  leriesjri :  t:idi 

it  ia  compelled  ultimately  to  assume  till  the  fiaal  abscvption  .    . 

t  "  The  funeral  ceremonies  are  placed  under  the  control  oi  lac  (ineaiSi 
uid  the  future  of  the  departed  bangs  upon  the  cfaaracter  of  ibe  imiim  iti 
made  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  office. 

"  Hie  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  older  mexnbcn  of  a  Etsuly for  ftf 

fimexal  rites  of  children  are  much  simpler  and  sfaorter — occupy  ten  tl^Ti; 
the  cost  to  cveu  the  poorest  respectable  person  wu  forty  rap«cc,  aad  ms$ 
one  wdl-to-do  in  the  world  tvoiud  be  almost  cxcomiDunicatetl  and  bcM  is 
everlasting  obloc|uy  if  he  spent  less  than  six  or  seveo  thoonsid 
the  funeral  of  a  lather,  and  in  carrying  out  all  thr-  many 
sequent  on  his  death.     Instances  are  on  rt."  ^isgie  funerul  tad 

'Sraddha'    costing  ;^'i3o,ooo.  tl)e    greatest    .  -ig  squa»dmd  m 

Brahmins  and  such-hke." — W'ilUajns. 

"  It   is  to  be  remembered  that  hit  nocTRnir  or  THAXSMioiUflov 
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adjutants  standing  near  to  devour  any  remains,  come  into 
view ;  sounds  of  tom-toms,  horns,  and  all  kinds  of  native 
music,  the  trumpeting  of  elephants  and  shouting  of  sailors, 
the  letting  go  and  the  lifting  of  anchors,  are  heard ;  a 
forest  of  masts  and  spars  is  disclosed  ;  the  masses  of  human 
beings  grow  denser  and  denser  ;  the  city  opens  upon  us  ; 
and  we  step  ashore  in  Calcutta.*  On  the  whole  the  passage 
has  been  somewhat  tedious,  and  we  are  glad  it  is  over. 

Once  more  it  is  evening,  and  we  quote  again  from  the  Native 
Poet,  Baboo  Kasiprasad  Ghosh,  his 

Farewell  Song  of  the  Boatmen  to  Ganga. 

"  Gold  river  I  gold  river  I  how  gallantly  now 
Our  bark  on  thy  bright  breast  is  lifting  her  prow ; 
In  the  pride  of  her  beauty  how  swiftly  she  flies. 
Like  a  white-winged  spirit  through  the  topaz-paved  skies  t 

"  Gold  river  1  gold  river  I  thy  bosom  is  calm, 
And  o'er  thee  the  breezes  arc  shedding  their  balm  ; 
And  Nature  beholds  her  fair  features  portrayed 
In  the  glass  of  thy  bosom  serenely  displayed. 

"  Gold  river !  gold  river  I  the  sun  to  thy  waves 
Is  fleeting  to  rest  in  thy  cool  coral  caves ; 
And  thence,  with  his  star  of  light  in  the  morn. 
He  will  rise,  and  the  skies  with  his  glory  adorn. 

"  Grold  river !  gold  river !  how  bright  is  the  beam 
That  lightens  and  crimsons  thy  soft  flowing  stream  ; 
Whose  waters  beneath  make  a  musical  dashing, 
Whose  waves,  as  they  burst,  in  their  brightness  are  flashing  1 

"  Gold  river !  gold  river !  the  moon  will  soon  grace 
The  hall  of  the  stars  with  her  light-shedding  face ! 
The  wandering  planets  will  over  thee  throng, 
And  seraphs  will  waken  their  music  and  song. 

"  Gold  river  I  gold  river !  our  brief  course  is  done. 
And  safe  in  the  city  our  home  we  have  won  ; 
And  as  to  the  bright  sun  now  dropped  from  our  view, 
So,  Ganga !  we  bid  thee  a  cheerful  adieu." 

•  As  we  have  already  said,  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  has  well  designated  and 
described  the  Hooghly — on  which  Calcutta  stands — as  "  A  River  of  Ruined 
Capitals."  Calcutta  alone,  of  all  the  six  European  Settlements  which  have 
been  founded  on  its  banks,  and  five  of  which  we  have  passed  as  we  de- 
scended the  stream,  has  retained  its  position  as  a  great  port ;  for  Bandel, 
Cbinsurah,  Serampore,  Bankipore,  and  Chandernagore — the  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  Danish,  German,  and  French  ports — have  all  been  closed,  at  least 
to  ships  of  large  burden,  by  the  action  of  the  river,  as  Calcutta  assuredly 
would  be  in  the  coune  of  time,  if  measures  were  not  taken  to  prevent  it. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

LOOKING  BACKWARD  AND  FORWARD. 


I  WAS  detained  some  weeks  in  Calcutta.  Through  the 
generous  appreciation  of  the  distinguished  officers  to 
whom  1  have  already  alluded,  a  second  edition  of  "^  THE 
Soldier"  was  to  be  published  ;  and  my  "  SONGS**  were  also 
in  course  of  publication,  in  a  little  volume  which  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  sec  through  the  press.  During  this  time  I  lisul 
leisure  to  look  around  rac  in  Calcutta.  It  is  interesting  to 
remember  how  many  Members  of  the  Indian  Services  have 
been  associated  with  literature, 

We  have  already  referred  (at  Benares)  to  James  Prinscp, 
the  archaeologist  and  decipherer  of  inscriptions — one  of  a  most 
distinguished  family  in  the  Indian  service,  who  left  Benares 
to  take  up  an  appointment  in  the  Mint  at  Calcutta.*  ]|c 
died  in  England  in  184a  Shortly  after  his  death  a  rr  . 
was  held  in  this  city,  which  was  attended  by  reprcscii! 
of  every  branch  of  the  public  ser\*ice,  and  of  all  classes  of  the 
European  and  native  communities ;  when  it  was  resolved 
that  his  memory  should  be  perpetuated  by  the  erection  of  a 
magnificent  ghaut  in  Calcutta,  between  Fort  William  and 
Baboo  Ghaut,  to  be  called   after  his  name  ;  that    a  '  ' 

bearing  his  effigy  should  be  struck  ;   and  that  a  bust 
Prinsep  should  be  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 

In  like   manner  Sir   Charles  Metcalfe,  whose  r, 
career  attracted   our   attention   at    Dclhi«  was   h(.i     ^ 
leaving  India — as  at  Agra — by  a  similar  rooognition 
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merits  ;  and  by  a  decision  to  erect  a  public  Hall,  in  which  the 
Calcutta  Library  should  be  placed  ;  where  the  Agricultural 
Society  should  find  a  home  ;  and  which  should  be  a  perpetual 
monument  to  the  many  public  and  private  virtues  of  that 
distinguished  statesman.  This  is  the  building  known  as  the 
Metcalfe  Hall. 

Macaulay,  when  in  India  in  1S35,  wrote:  "Literature  has 
saved  my  life  and  my  reason.  Even  now  I  dare  not  in  the 
intervals  of  business  remain  alone  without  a  book  in  my  hand. 
1  am  more  than  half  determined  to  abandon  politics,  and  to 
ive  myself  wholly  to  letters  ;  to  umieriakc  some  great  historical 

trk»  which  may  be  at  once  the  business  and  the  amusement  of 
~nty!if€\  and  to  leave  the  pleasures  of  pestiferous  rooms,  sleep- 
less nights,  aching  heads,  and  diseased  stomachs,  to  others." 

We  may  travel  beyond  Calcutta.  Many  members  of  the 
Indian  Covenanted  Civil  Service  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  literary  abilities ;  and  many  more  would  doubtless  have 
been  so  distinguished  but  for  the  pressure  of  their  official 
duties,*  and  the  enervating  influence  of  the  climatc.t  VVc 
may  mention  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstonc  (a  reader 
from  his  youth),  whose  "  Cabul  and  its  Dependencies"  places 
its  author  in  the  first  rank  of  historians  and  travellers  tn  the 
East ;  and  whose  *'  History  of  India "  is  pronounced  to 
be  "  a  work  of  the  greatest  authority  and  learning/' 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  literary  productions  of 
some  of  our  Military  Officers— Colonels  Slceman  and  C.  J- 
Davidson,  Major  Caldcr  Campbell,  and  Captain  Richardson. 
The  works  of  Colonel  Slecman  are  of  special  interest,  in  con- 

•  Sir  C.  Elliott,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  well  describes  this  in  a 
recent  speech  (1890-91); — "There  is  no  leisured  class  amongst  ua  who 
have  time  to  look  around,  collect  and  digest  infonn.ition,  und  give  it  otit  to 
us  in  a  liierary  fnrm.  We  arc  all  slaves  of  the  desk.  .  .  .  We  most  of  11s 
work  more  incessantly  than  almost  any  class  in  any  other  country*-  No 
class  has  the  time  to  know  much  of  what  another  class  docs.  Civilians  and 
military  men  live  side  by  side  in  oiir  large  stations,  and  yet  how  few  men 
of  either  service  know  much  of  what  occupies  intensely  the  minds  of 
the  other  class — on  the  one  hand,  the  soldier's  aspirations  after  military 
imfTovement  and  efificiency ;  on  the  other,  the  civihan's  efforts  lor  the 
belter  administration  of  the  country' !  Similarly,  neither  the  civilian,  nor  the 
military-  man,  nor  the  engineer,  nor  the  merchant,  know  much  of  the  career 
of  the  remainder." 

*■  Amotig  the  retired  members  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  literature  since  their  retirement,  we  may  name 
Dr.  R.  N.  Ciisl,  eminent  for  his  philological  and  other  works,  and  his 
missionary  bboitrs. 
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nection  with  his  suppression  of  the  murderous  Thug  gangs 
Upper  and  Central  India  ;  and  his  *'  Kamblings  and  Recollec- 
tions of  an  Indian  Official "  are  replete  with  valuable  informa- 
tion and  admirably  illustrated.  Our  Medical  Officers,  too — 
among  whom  we  may  mention  Drs.  Roxburgh,  W'allich. 
Royle,  Jeffreys,  and  Spry,  whose  works  we  have  referred 
to — have  distinguished  themselves  in  literature.* 

One  of  the  most  eminent  men  now  living  in  Calcutta  is 
Chief  Justice  Sir  Laurence  Peel,  whom  I  had  the  honour  on 
one  occasion  of  meeting  at  his  residence.  "  Lady  Peel,"  wc 
learn,  *'  has  distinguished  herself  also  in  the  field  of  science ; 
and  Burger's  *  Leonore '  has  been  beautifully  translated  by 
her  into  English  " ;  and  one  of  the  "sights"  of  Calcutta  is 
their  garden,  which  Madame  Ffciffer  describes  as  "equally 
interesting  to  the  botanist  and  the  amateur,  and  much  richer 
in  rare  flowers,  plants,  and  trees,  than  the  Botanical  Garden 
itself.  Tiie  noble  park,  laid  out  with  consummate  skill  ;  the 
luxuriant  lawns,  interspersed  and  bordered  with  flowers  and 
plants  ;  the  crystal  ponds,  the  shady  alleys,  with  their  bosquet* 
and  gigantic  trees  ;  all  combine  to  form  a  perfect  paradise,  in 
the  midst  of  which  stands  the  palace  of  the  fortunate  owner" 

Mr.  J.  H.  Stocquelcr,  editor  of  the  Calcutta  En^ishman^ 
is  understood  to  have  come  to  India  as  a  private  soldier.  By 
his  talents  he  has  made  his  way  to  the  front,  and  gained  the 
important  and  influential  position  he  now  occupies.  Me  is 
the  author  of  **  P'iftecn  Months*  Pilgrimage  from  India  tl^roogh 
Persia,  Russia,  Germany,  etc,  to  England"  (in  2  vols.  8vo); 
"  Memorials  of  Afghanistan  ";  and,  very  recently,  t'l  ' '  :id» 
book  of  India."     He  is  also  the  editor  of  the  *'  .  ton 

Manual,"  a  digest  for  the  Indian  army  of  Colonel  Gurwood's 
"  Wellington  Dispatches."  f 

1  have  myself  while  in  India  enjoyed  the  pleasant  oocn* 
panionship  of  books,  and  the  privilege  of  literary  occupation. 
I  have  passed  away  the  dreary  monotony  of  military  life  in 

•  .See  also  notf  uu  page  539. 
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tinies  of  peace  in  raising  an  humble  tnbute  to  THE  BRITISH 
SOUrJiER,  whose  adventures  I  have  shared  ;  to  whom,  and  to 
whose  predecessors,  England  is,  under  God,  chiefly  indebted  for 
her  Indian  possessions  ;  whose  steps  I  have  accompanied  from 
the  Ilooghly  to  the  Sutlej;  whom  I  have  familiarised  to  the 
[reader  in  barracks  and  in  camp  ;  and  whom  I  have  shown  to 
be  often  the  victim  of  intemperance  and  folly,  and  sometimes, 
ralso,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  official  indifference  and  neglect  ;  but 
rvrhose  daring,  valour,  and  fortitude  have  carried  every  barrier 
before  him,  and  made  a  way  for  the  diplomatist,  the  magis- 
trate, the  missionary,  the  merchant,  and  the  civil  engineer. 
tAfter  having  shared  hjs  perils  and  hardships  for  awhile,  pre- 
served amid  all  by  a  gracious  Providence,  I  have  been  enabled 
Ko  release  myself  from  his  tics  and  trammels,  and  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  travel  under  easier  conditions  and  more  agree- 
able circumstances.     Few  have  been  so  fortunate. 

During  my  stay  in  Calcutta  on  this  occasion  I  had  the 
privilege  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  great  and  illustrious 
Dewar  Kunauth  Tagorc  *  (to  whom  1  have  already  alluded 
in  my  remarks  on  the  liberty  of  the  Calcutta  Press).  As 
the  most  eminent  native  of  India  whom  I  have  ever 
personally  known,  and  as  one  whose  character  and  history 
are  so  remarkable,  and  whose  munificence  so  truly  grand,  that 
he  will  ever  rank  among  the  most  memorable  of  his  country- 
men, I  must  present  an  outline  of  his  life  to  my  readers. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  British  India  the 
name  of  Thakoor — being  that  of  a  family  of  the  highest, 
the  Brahminical,  caste— was  found  in  tlie  roll  of  the  native 
inhabitants  attached  to  our  Government  and  interests  ;  and 
when  it  became  expedient  to  erect  a  fort  at  Calcutta  for 
the  defence  of  our  iK»s5»cssions,  a  member  of  that  family — the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch — relinquished  his 
mansion  and  a  portion  of  his  land  to  enable  us  to  carry 
out  the  design.  In  the  mouth  of  our  countrymen  Thakoor 
became  Tagorc  (as  afterwards  Dewar  Kunauth  became 
Dwarkanauth) ;  and  as  the  word  thus  anglicised  was  em- 
ployed on  many  important  occasions,  the  name  of  Tagorc 
was  eventually  assumed  by  the  family. 

Dwarkanauth   Tagore  was   born  at  Calcutta  in  or  about 

•  Page  27. 
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1 794,  and  at  the  youthful  age  of  eleven  years  succeeded  to 
the  family  estates,  of  which  when  eighteen  he  assumed  the 
sole  management  With  that  activity  which  ever  characterised 
him,  he  immediately  turned  his  attention  to  the  condition 
of  his  lands  and  tenantry  ;  and  having  personally  inspected 
the  former,  and  made  arrangements  with  the  latter  of  a 
mutually  satisfactory  nature,  came  back  to  the  metropolis. 
He  appears  to  have  soon  after  engaged  himself  in  a  contro- 
versy with  the  celebrated  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  subject 
of  the  Hindoo  faith  ;  but  eventually  formed  a  friendship  with 
that  distinguished  man,  adopted  his  views,  and  shared  his 
benevolent  enterprises, 

Dwarkanauth  now  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  disad- 
vantages of  his  youth,  when  he  had  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  such  an  education  as  he  considered  desirable.  Already, 
indeed,  he  had  acquainted  himself  with  Persian  and  Arabic  ; 
but  he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  value  of  European 
learning,  and  commenced,  therefore,  the  study  of  English 
grammar  and  of  history.  \Vc  next  find  him  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  Government  by  his  abilities ;  and  so  high 
was  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  that  he  received  the 
best  appointment  it  could  give  to  a  native,  and  became  head 
of  the  Salt  and  Opium  Departments,  This  office,  however, 
his  numerous  other  engagements  compelled  him  to  resign 
in  1834  ;  ere  which  time  he  had  won  by  his  talents,  industry, 
and  integrity,  the  full  confidence  and  the  applause  of  the 
most  exalted  authorities. 

The  commercial  crisis  which  occurred  in  Calcutta  in  the 
year  just  mentioned  will  be  long  remembered  both  in  England 
and  India.  While  it  involved  all  the  large  firms  of  that 
great  capital,  and  many  private  families,  in  ruin,  it  was  the 
occasion  of  a  new,  bold,  and  patriotic  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  Dwarkanautli  Tagore.  He  had  acquired  the  friend- 
ship of  Lord  William  Bentinck.  then  Governor-General  of 
India ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  advice  of  that  nobleman, 
himself  established  a  commercial  house  after  the  European 
model.  The  boldness  and  patriotism  of  this  step  will  be 
appreciated  by  such  of  our  leaders  as  arc  aware  that  a 
prejudice  seems  ahvays  to  have  existed  among  the  Hindoos 
against  maritime  commerce,  and  that  he  was  the  firat  of  his 
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countr>'men  to  surmount  it ;  thus  offering  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship on  behalf  of  his  reluctant  people  lo  distant  nations, 
breaking  throuj^h  the  barriers  which  remote  ages  had  erected 
and  successive  generations  had  maintained,  and  opening  to 
India  a  new  source  of  wealth  and  civilisation.  And  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that,  as  before  obserx'ed,  his  engage- 
ments were  already  very  numerous.  The  management  and 
control  of  his  several  estates— on  which  he  established 
indigo  factories,  and  introduced  the  Mauritius  system  of 
sugar  cultivation— could  leave  him  but  little  leisure  ;  yet 
he  took  also  a  leading  part  in  the  organisation  and  manage- 
ment of  a  bank,  of  which  he  subsequently  became  the 
projjrictor. 

His  attention,  however,  was  by  no  means  confined  lo 
mercantile  and  money-making  pursuits.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  devoted  much  con- 
sideration and  no  little  of  his  wealth  to  all  such  philanthropic 
and  patriotic  objects  as  required  support  and  came  under 
his  notice — except,  perhaps,  Christian  missions,  which  he 
could  scarcely  be  expected,  as  a  Hindoo,  to  encourage: 
Indeed,  the  indifference  of  the  generality  of  our  countrymen 
then  in  India  to  the  religion  they  professed,  the  licentiousness 
of  their  manners,  and  the  depravity  of  their  lives,  could  not 
but  create  an  unfavourable  impression  of  their  faith  on  one 
who  was  probably  a  stranger  to  the  holiness  of  its  doctrines 
and  the  purity  of  its  precepts  ;  and  we  are  rather  inclined 
to  wonder  at  the  zeal  with  which  he  co-operated  with  them 
in  every  work  of  secular  utility,  than  at  his  withholding 
encouragement  from  schemes  of  religious  enterprise. 

Among  otlier  objects  to  which  he  devoted  much  attention, 
and.  indeed,  vast  and  untiring  labour,  was  the  abolition  of 
SATI.  The  sacrifice  of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their 
deceased  husbands  had  for  a^s  been  practised  and  jxrr- 
petuated  in  Hindostan.  The  prejudices  of  llie  masses,  and 
the  fierce  antagonism  of  the  upper  ranks  ;  tlic  opposition 
of  his  own  family  and  friends;  and  the  apprehension  of  a 
general  rebellion  in  case  such  an  interference  with  the 
popular  customs  should  be  attempted,  which  pervaded  the 
minds  of  our  own  countrymen,  were  all  lo  be  met  and 
encountered  by  him  in  this  philanthropic  design.    "  When," 
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says  the  Friend  of  India,  in  reference  to  the  noble  and 
heroic  support  which  he  gave  to  this  great  act  of  humanity, 
"uhcn  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  rich,  in  orthodox 
native  society,  arrayed  themselves  in  stern  opposition  to  that 
measure,  and  pursued  with  uncompromising  hatred  all  those 
who  refused  to  join  them,  he  threw  his  whole  weight  into 
the  scale  of  mercy,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  opposition  and 
abuse,  unmoved." 

As  years  rolled  on  the  wealth,  reputation,  influence,  and 
benevolence  of  Dwarkanauth  increased.  He  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  Baconian  maxim,  "  Riches  are  for  spending,  arid 
spending  for  honour  and  good  actions."  We  must  not  attempt 
to  detail  his  numerous  deeds  of  public  beneficence  ;  his  private 
chanties  were  probably  innumerable. 

"  To  describe  Dwarkanauth  Tagore's  public  charities," 
says  the  popular  periodical  before  referred  to,  "  would  be  to 
enumerate  every  charitable  institution  in  Calcutta,  for  from 
which  of  them  has  he  withheld  tJie  most  liberal  donations  ?  " 
Yet  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  gift  of  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds  presented  by  him  to  the  District  Charitable  Society 
of  our  Eastern  Metropolis, — an  act  of  munificence  which 
might  well  astonish  and  put  to  shame  the  oft-boasted  benevo- 
lence of  the  modem  Christian  world,  and  which  in  India 
"  did  not  excite  an  astonishment  proportionate  to  its  mag- 
nitude, only  because  it  was  deemed  so  natural  in  Dwarka- 
nauth to  give  and  to  give  largely."  It  may  be  added,  as  shown 
in  these  examples,  and  as  has  been  remarked  by  the  Friend  of 
India,  that  "  he  not  only  gave  liberally,  but  judiciously." 

VVc  shall  meet  with  Dwarkanauth  again  hereafter.  Mean- 
while we  may  remark  that  he  was  a  bosom  friend  of  the  well- 
known  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  the  leading  Indian  Reformer  of 
his  day  (who  greatly  assisted  Dr.  Duflf  in  opening  his  now 
famous  Missionary  School  (see  page  68),  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  BRAHMO  Somaj,  or  Thcislic  Church,  a  kind  of  Unitarian 
sect,  which  sank  into  insignificance  after  Ram  Mohun  Roy's 
death,  but  was  revived  in  1843  by  Debendra  Natli  Tagore, 
who  had  also  established  a  "Society  for  the  Investigation  ofi 
Truth,"  which  he  led  into  a  coalition  with  (or  rather  sank  in) 
the  Hrahmo  SomaJ, 

The  progress  of  CliRlSTLXN  MISSIONS  during  our  absence 
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from  Calcutta  seems  to  have  been  slow,  but  certain.  The 
work  begun  by  Dr.  Duff*  appears  to  have  prospered  admirably. 
"  Flindooism,"  by  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  convert,  the 
the  Rev.  K.  M.  Banerjea,t  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded  ; 
"  Hindooism  has  been  so  violently  shaken  in  the  metropolis 
of  India  by  the  gradual  diffusion  of  education}  and  the 
magical  wand  of  European  science  that  its  present  appearance 
is  that  of  a  dilapidated  system  ready  to  crumble  to  the  dust. 
Its  authority  is  questioned,  its  sanctions  are  unheeded,  its 
doctrines  are  ridiculed,  its  philosophy  is  despised,  its  cere- 
monies are  accounted  fooleries,  its  injunctions  are  openly 
violated,  its  priesthood  is  decried  as  a  college  of  rogues, 
hypocrites,  and  fanatics  ,  .  .  by  its  professed  votaries,  by 
those  who  are  reckoned  among  the  most  respectable  members 
of  its  own  corporation."  §  Mahommedanism,  moreover,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  is  slowly  decaying. 

Female  EDUCATiON.too,— the  importance  of  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated, — seems  to  be  progressing.  As  yet, 
however,  only  orphans  and  the  humbler  classes  of  females 
seem  to  be  accessible  to  our  teachers.  It  appears  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  arc  most  interested  in  this  work  that 
the  mind  of  the  Hindoo  people  is  not  yet  prepared  for  the 
education  of  the  women  of  the  higher  classes,)  and  that  the 

•  Page  68. 

+  Once  a  Kulin  Brahmin  of  ihe  liighcst  caste;  then,  through  the  scheme 
of  Government  instruction,  an  educated  atheist,  and  editor  of  llie  Empiirrr 
newspaper;  nejtl,  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Duff,  throv\Tng  off  idolatry, 
and  coming  boldly  funvard  to  baptism,  a  confpAsor  of  Chn.sl ;  and  then  an 
ordained  preacher  of  the  Gospel  in  a  Church  erected  for  himself. 

t  We  may  here  oljstT\-c  that  within  a  few  months  after  our  leaving  India 
— viz.,  on  October  loth,  1844 — Lord  Hardingc  issued  the  memorable  decree 
which  opened  the  pubUr  scmce,  under  due  conditions,  to  nati^'C  youths, 
wheihi-j  educated  in  Government  or  in  private  schools. 

%  Prize  essay. 

II  A  beginning  was  made  in  1849.  Mr,  Drinkwatcr  Bethunc  was  the 
founder  of  a  school  for  Hindoo  girls  belonging  to  families  of  the  middle 
classes.  Following  the  path  once  trodden  in  rain  by  the  enterprising  Mrs. 
Wilson,  he  persuaded  some  of  the  wealthier  Hindoos  to  give  their  daughters 
tlie  benefit  of  a  schooling  such  as  children  of  the  lower  classes  had  begun 
to  enjoy.  On  May  "th,  1649,  the  new  school  opened  Milli  twenty-one 
pupDs  of  tender  age.  placed  under  the  charge  of  an  English  lady,  who,  with 
the  help  of  a  native  Pnndit,  was  to  teach  thrni  I^ngali,  their  mother- 
tongue,  as  much  Engli<:h  as  their  fathers  might  choose,  and,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Bclhune's  oprniiig  address,  '■  a  thousand  fcraiuine  works  and  accom- 
plishments with  their  needles  in  embroidery  and  fanc>'  work,  in  drawing, 
and  many  of  Ihe  things  that  would  give  Cliem  the  means  of  adorning  their 
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best  that  can  at  present  be  suggested  is  the  visitation  of 
the  ladies  of  the  zenanas  (with  the  permission  of  their 
husbands)  by  duly  qualified  Christian  ladies.  Meanwhile* 
however,  the  work  of  the  common  schools  may  be  carried  on, 
the  female  children  of  our  native  Christians  may  be  trained 
as  teachers,  and  infant  schools  may  be  established  in  which 
Hindoo  and  Mahommcdan  little  ones  may  be  received  and 
instructed.  If,  simultaneously  with  all  this,  the  young  men 
who  have  had  the  benefit  of  an  English  education,  and  who 
desire  (as  they  would  naturally  do)  to  have  intelligent  domestic 
companions,  would,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  instruct 
their  wives ;  and  if  our  Anglo-Indian  gentry  would  (we 
repeat)  invite  the  more  intelligent  native  aristocracy  to  their 
houses,  and  so  alTord  them  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
happy  effects  of  the  education  of  women  on  our  social  circles, 
the  healthful  contagion  would  spread,  a  desire  for  instruction 
would  probably  become   general,   and   education   would   be 

outi  homes,  and  of  supplying  themselves  with  harmless  and  elegant 
employment."  After  a  season  of  rough  weather,  caused  by  the  bigotry  of 
many  opponents  and  the  falling  away  of  some  timid  friends,  the  nnt> 
movement  took  firm  hold  of  the  native  mind.  By  the  end  of  May  1850 
the  twenty-one  pupils  had  grown  to  thirty-four  ;  other  schools  on  the  same 
pattern  were  springing  up  under  native  auspice-s  in  various  parts  of  Bengal; 
and  the  Government,  encouraged  by  the  marked  success  of  a  private 
venture.  bcg;in  taking  its  own  measures  in  aid  of  a  movement  fraught  with 
social  good  for  the  women  of  India.  After  Mr.  Uethunc's  untimely  death 
the  school  he  had  founded  in  Calcutta  passed  under  the  special  charge  of 
Lord  Ualhousie  himself,  and  in  due  time  took  its  place  among  the  institu- 
tions sanctioned  by  the  Company.  The  work  continued  to  prosper  and 
extend  itself.  We  find  (1856)  tliat  ''in  the  city  and  district  of  Agra  alone 
one  Gopal  .Singh,  a  sub-inspector  of  schools,  succeeded  in  starting  ninety- 
seven  girls'  schools,  which  contained  an  average  of  twcnt>-  pupils  each."  By 
i860  "  tmndieds  of  girls  were  learning  their  daily  lessons  in  most  parts  of 
Northern  and  Western  India.  Many  l-'arsce  and  Hindoo  citizens  of  Bombay 
gladly  sont  their  daughters  to  schools  founded  and  maintained  by  private 
enterprise  alone.  Some  of  the  teachers  were  native  ladies."  In  186S  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  as  Viceroy,  "granted  ^1200  a  year  for  five  years  to  each  of 
Ihe  provincial  governments,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  in  each  provincr  a 
normal  school  where  Indian  girls  might  be  trained  for  the  work  ol  teaching 
scholars  of  their  own  sex  and  race.  Before  he  left  the  coimtry  hfty-four 
ihousand  girls  were  enrolled  as  pupils  in  two  thousand  schuuls  main- 
tained wholly  or  in  part  by  pulilic  funds."  We  further  read  that  In  1S75-6 
"girls'  srliooU  and  girl  scholars  increased,  although  but  vcr>'  slnwly,  in 
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lUght  for  girls  as  well  as  boys.     If  in  aid  of  this  movement 
)ur  Anglo- Indian  ladies,  who  so  often  suffer  ctmui  for  want  of 
employment,  would  come  forward,  and.  if  ladies  in  England 
who  have  means  and  leisure,  and  the  advantage  of  acquaint- 
ance ^^ith  school  work,  would  come  out  and  help  them,  rapid 
progress  might  be  made.     As  knowledge  and   Christianity 
spread — for,  after  all,  it  is  Christian  education  that  we  have 
mainly  in  view — polygamy  would  cease,  child-marriage  would 
be  felt  to  be  both  a  blunder  and  a  crime,  and  the  re-marriage  of 
routhful  widows  would  cease  to  be  objected  to,  and  would 
'relieve  India  of  a  vastly  numerous  and  most  unhapp)'  class 
of  women.     But  in  all  this  woman  must  be  herself  the  great 
worker  ;  she  only  can  bring  it  about.     And  we  need  not  doubt 
that  she  will  accomplish  it. 

Let  as  not  foi^et  what  has  been  already  done  by  our 
Ml.ssiONARlES,  many  of  w/iom  Itave  failen  in  the  field.  They 
have  translated  the  Scriptures  into  many  tongues  ;  they  have 
preached  the  gospel  ;  they  have  established  schools  and  trained 
teachers ;  they  have  formed  numerous  Native  Churches.*  They 
have  still  a  vast  work  before  them,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
our  confidence.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  they  are  respected 
by  the  natives.!     TIte  lives  of  Christian  men  and  women  have 

•  It  might  be  added  that  through  their  insirumcniality  the  legal  dis- 
abtUties  of  native  Christians  have  h«cii  removed,  llieir  properly  secured 
to  them  by  law.  etc,  "The  Regulation  of  1S22  provides  that  110  one  shall 
lose  any  rights  or  property,  or  deprive  any  other  uf  rights  or  property,  by 
changing  his  religion.  Lord  William  Bentiock  had  previously  thrown  open 
the  public  service  to  all  the  nati\'ea  of  India,  including  the  outlawed  native 
Christians.  The  development  of  an  culighteued  legislation  under  Macaulay. 
Peacock,  Maine,  and  Stephen  has  now  gi^-en  tlie  various  creeds  and  races 
of  India  better  codes  than  any  country  possesses." — Uft  of  Dr.  Dujf. 

L)r.  Cust,  who  was  long  a  brilliant  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
5er>'ice.  declares  that  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  combined  labours  of  the 
Civil  and  iMilttary  services  of  British  India  would  surpass  those  of  an  equal 
number  0I  Missionaries  within  a  given  period.  (See  his  critique  on  Kly's 
"  Contributions  «)1  Korcign  Missions  to  Science  and  Human  WelJ-bcing,"  in 
Church  MisswHtir^'  InUiHgeneeriQX  December  18S4.) 

+  Baboo  Duckinanmjun  Mookcrjec  gives  a  rrmarkable  testimony  to 
this  iu  a  speech  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Indian  Asbocialiou, 
and  pubUshed  in  the  Calcutta  newspapers.  He  said  :  "  Hiftuii'^r  we  mtty 
differ  ivUh  thf  Christian  Missionaries  in  relif^ivn,  I  spetik  tht  mimis  of  this 
Society,  ami  generally  of  those  of  the  people,  "when  ]  say  that,  as  regards 
their  learning,  purity  of  morals,  and  disinterestedness  of  intention  to  prO' 
mote  our -weal,  no  douot  is  entertained  throughout  the  tarid—HAiy.  they  ant 
heldhytisin  the  highest  esteem,  European  history  d«.>e5  not  bear  on  its  record 
the  mention  of  a  class  of  men  who  have  suffered  so  many  sacrifices  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  education  as  the  Christian  missionaries  in  India ; 
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much  to  do  with  tlu  advancement  or  hindrance  of  Christianity 
in  India,* 

The  Press  will  doubtless  bear  a  great  part  in  the  Mission 
work  of  the  future.  Together  with  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  tracts,  a  pure  and  healthy  Literature  must 
be  provided  for  the  masscs.f 

And  now  let  us  endeavour  to  gather  up  what  we 
hax'e  learned  of  the  land  and  the  people, 

We  have  here,  doubtless,  a  magnificent  possession.     INDIA 

and  though  the  native  community  differ  with  them  in  the  opinion  that 
Hindostan  will  one  day  be  included  in  Christendom— for  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God  in  His  unity,  as  laid  down  in  the  Holy  Vedas,  is  and  has 
been  our  religion  for  thousands  of  yeare^yet  v-t  cann/}t foriicar  doing 
justice  to  the  ifeturable  ministers  of  retision  who^  I  tio  hetr  most  xolemttfy 
asseverate,  in  piety  and  ri^hteotisness  alone  are  fit  to  be  classed  with  those 
Risliees  and  Mahatmas  of  antiquity  who  derived  their  support  and  t/tose 
of  their  charitahle  boarding  schools  from  z*olvntary  subscriptions,  and  con- 
secrated their  lives  to  the  cause  of  God  and  knoxvledge^ 

•  AmoSTIMPORTANT  AID  TO  OUR  MISSIONARY  WORK — THAT  UF  MEDICINE 

— has  of  late  ^^ears  been  added  to  our  other  agencies.  when 
we  remember  that  the  founder  of  christianity  so  constantly 
associated  the  healing  of  the  sick  with  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  poutical  advantages  which  the  skill  of  the 

BURGEON  HAS  WON  FOR  US  IN  InDIA  ITSELF,  IT  SEEMS  STRANGE  THAT 
SO  POWERFUL  AN  At'XILIARY  SHOULD  SO  LONG  HAVE  BEEN  OVERLOOKED. 
It  is  now.  HOWEVER,  VERY  EXTENSIVELY  EMPLOYED.  MaKY  MEDICAL 
MISSIONARIES,  BOTH  MALE  AKD  FEMALE— THE  LATTER  ESPECLALLV  TRAINED 
FOR  ZENANA  WORK— ARE  LABOURING  SUCCESSFULLY  IN  THE  FIFLO.  AXO 
THEIR  NUMBER  IS  INCREASING.  AND  NO  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  EXAMPLE  OF 
CllRISTUN  SELF-SACRIFICE  AND  LOVE  CAS  BE  SET  BEFORE  THE  PEOPLE, 
THAN  THE  TENDER  CARE  AND  ATTENTION  PAID  BY  THESE  TO  THE  SUFFERERS 
FROM  IXPRO&Y  UNDER  THE  MOST  LOATHSOME  AND  DETERRING  FORMS;  A 
TENDERNESS  PRESENTING  A  REMARrCABLE  AND  STRIKING  CONTRAST  TO 
THE  INDIFFERENCE  TO  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  OTHERS  SO  GENERALLY 
MANIFESTED    BY   THE  NATIVES. 

t  This  has  been  and  Is  being  to  a  considerable  extent  done  by  the 
Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society  for  India.  A  report  for  1891 — 
tlie  society  was  funned  about  iS^g— says:  "Literature  in  all  its  branches 
is  the  great  and  growing  need  of  India.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  miUions 
of  natives  able  to  read,  wh<)  have  been  trained  in  Go\'ernmeat  and  mission 
schools,  and  about  a  million  more  issue  from  these  schools  every  year, 
while  there  are  no  native  books  to  satisfy  the  higher  craving  created  by 
our  modern  culture.  The  committee  are  happy  to  say  that  this  year  they 
have  dunt;  much  more  than  in  previous  years  of  the  Society's  htfito'y.  both 
In  the  anioiint  of  their  grants  for  this  object  to  the  different  '        nt 

Uieir  Sfxictyin  India,  and  in  the  number  ol'books,  both  new  :i  i-.b 

have  been  (jrintcd  in  the  various  lanjiiinjies  f>f  the  onuDlry  l  ir  munlKT 
given  til  the  report  of  (890  ivas  7S9/)5o.  or  an  increase  of  99.063  copies. 
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IS  AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  WORLD:  a  land  of  broad  and  fertile 
plains,  wooded  hills,  lofty  mountains,  pleasant  valleys,  dense 
forests,  great  and  famous  rivers,  and,  it  may  be  added,  even 
burning  deserts ;  a  land  so  vast  that  almost  every  climate 
may  be  found  in  it.  Coveted  by  many  a  foreign  Power,  it  has 
again  and  again  been  invaded,  plundered,  and  desolated.  The 
ruins  of  conquest  are  everywhere  to  be  found,  together  with 
the  peerless  architecture  of  its  temporary  possessors.  By  a 
wonderful  chain  of  events  this  great  estate  has  been  given 
to  us.  Our  soldiers  have  fought  their  way  from  border  to 
border,  and  their  bones  cover  the  land  which  their  successors 
garrison.  We  have  become  the  governors,  legislators,  judges, 
and  magistrates  of  the  country. 

It  is  an  ancient  land,  inhabited  by  people  of  many 
races,  tribes,  and  languages  ;  further  divided  by  religion,  sect, 
and  caste.  They  are  for  the  most  part  an  agricultural,  and 
— strange  to  say — 2.  poor  people.  They  have  few  towns,  and 
live  almost  entirely  in  villages.  Towns  and  villages  alike  are 
insalubrious,  dirty,  and  ill-smelling ;  uncleansed  of  their  natural 
sullage,  and  generally  destitute  of  pure  water.  The  rivers  and 
streams  are  polluted,  the  very  wells  poisoned  with  filth ;  *  the 
dwellings  of  rich  and  poor  unventilated,  dark,  and  unwhole- 
some. Tlu  people  are  unconscious  of,  and  indifferent  to,  tJuse 
evils,  and  averse  to  every  change,  caring  only  to  follow  their 
forefathers'  way  of  living.  Hence  fever,  dysentery,  CHOLERA, 
and  skin  diseases  prevail  among  them,  and  the  mortality  \sfar 
beyond  all  reckoning.  And  THE  CONTAGION  SPREADS  TO  THE 
European  community,  and  sweeps  many  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  away.  Thousands  of  the  native  population,  more- 
over, yearly  fall  victims  to  snakes,  wild  beasts,  and  alligators.t 

*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  millions  bathe  daily;  that  they  wash  their 
clothes  in  the  running  streams ;  and  that  they  cast  their  dead  into  the  waters ; 
while  the  ordure  deposited  habitually  on  the  soil  oozes,  with  many  additions, 
into  the  wells. 

t  "  In  Bengal  alone  during  iSSo  there  were  10,000  deaths  from  snake 
bites  and  360  by  tigers ;  and  a  total  in  eleven  provinces  of  nearly  3000  from 
wild  beasts  and  19,150  from  poisonous  snakes." — Distinguished  Anglo- 
Indians. 

It  may  be  observed  that  that  eminent  surgeon,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  is  the 
author  of  a  splendidly  illustrated  work  on  "  The  Poisonous  Snakes  of  India  " 
(which  has  been  published  by  the  Government);  and  by  his  researches 
"  has  done  for  humanity  in  India  what  M.  Pasteur  has  endeavoured  to  do, 
and  partly  succeeded  in  doing,  for  the  good  of  mankind  by  the  cure  of 
hydrophobia  in  Europe." 
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Tin-:  RESOURCES  of  India  are  largely  undeveloped, 
Agriculture,  though  for  ages  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
people,  is  in  a  rude  and  almost  primitive  condition  ;  large 
tracts  of  country  arc  uncultivated  ;  rich  alluvial  soil  is  allowed 
to  be  carricti  away  yearly  b>-  rains  and  rivers ;  crops  are  poor  ;  * 
cattle  small,  Ihin,  ill-fed,  and  feeble  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  FAMINES,  fatal  to  millions,  occur;  for  know- 
ledge, and  care,  and  manuring,  and  irrigation  are  wanting, 
and,  where  the  latter  is  supplied,  it  is  often  in  a  wasteful  and 
unproductive  manner.  The  land  yields  readily  grain  of  various 
kinds,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  very  many  fibrous  plants 
and  trees,  besides  valuable  limbcr.t  rich  dyes,  and  useful  oils; 
ycl  these  are  only  to  a  comparatively  small  extent  actually 
produced.  There  arc  also  silk,  hides,  and  wool,  the  yield  of 
which  might  be  greatly  increased.  Beneath  the  soil  are  coal, 
iron,  gold,  copper,  and  other  metals  and  minerals  ;  yet  few 
mines  are  opened.  Of  science  little  or  nothing  seems  generally 
known  in  these  vast  territories.  Art,  too,  appears  non-pro- 
grcHsivc  ;  and  while,  through  hereditary  perccptJveness  of  eye, 
dexterity  of  hand,  and  delicacy  of  touch,  much  mar\'clIously 
beautiful  work  is  slowly  produced  in  muslins,  silk,  embroidery, 
cari)et9,  wood,  metal,  stone,  ivory,  and  jewellery,  it  is  to  a 
large  extent  but  a  reproduction  of  ancient  types,  and  little, 
If  any,  improvement  or  invention  is  visibla  There  is  little 
trade,  for  there  are  few  roads,  and  water  carriage  is  deficient ; 
so  that  commerce,  though  considerable,  is  small  compared 
with  what  it  might  be. 

India  possesses  a  wonderful  literature,  of  remote 
antiquity  and  profound  interest  (irrespective  of  that  of  its 
Mahommcdan  conquerors).  But  the  people  are  fast  bound  in 
the  chains  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  For  ages  the  worship 
of  unclean  and  cruel  idols,  and  of  PEVILS  themselves,  has  pre- 
vailed ;  self-destruction,  self-mutilation,  and  self-torture  have 
been  common  ;  the  sick  and  the  aged  have  been  piously 
suffocated  with  the  mud  of  the  Ganges  ;  murder  has  been 
consecrated  (in  Thugcc)  as  an  act  of  devotion  ;  millions  have 

•  h  would  ap(>riir  llml  tbi:  general  >'ii'ld  dnw  ocrt  cJtcecd  Uh  htuhrU  to 
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wasted  their  lives  in  pilgrimages  ;  woman  has  been  secluded 
and  oppressed  ;  children  have  been  immolated  ;  widows  have 
been  burned  alive  ;  and  a  cold  and  systematic  indifference  to  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  others  has  been  manifested.  To  all  this 
must  be  added  the  practice  of  infant  betrothal  (the  source  of 
innumerable  evib  which  impoverish  and  distress  the  people)  ; 
early  marriage  without  the  means  of  subsistence  :  the  frequent 
marriage  of  men  of  advanced  years  with  females  of  childish 
age ;  and  the  prohibition  of  the  re-marriage  of  youthful 
widows. 

Have  we,  to  whom  the  land  and  the  people  have 
been  given,  done  anything  to  amend  these  evils  ?  it 
were  a  noble,  though  a  gigantic,  task  ! 

1.  To  save  the  lives  of  the  people  seems  our  first  duty,  by 
teaching  them  sanitary  law,  which  might  certainly  everywhere 
be  inculcated,  and  could  often  be  enforced.  We  have  as 
yet  done  but  little  in  this  way,  as  Calcutta  itself  will  show,* 
Great  and  well-considered  plans  of  drainage  should,  it  is 
thought,  be  made  and  carried  out  ;  and  supplies  of  pure 
water  be,  as  far  as  possible,  provided  for  by  tapping  the  great 
rivers  near  their  sources,  and  such  other  means  as  our  most 
eminent  civil  engineers  may  suggest ;  while  the  pollution  of 
the  waters  should  (we  say  again  as  far  as  possible)  be  sternly 
prohibited  and  punished.  It  may  further  be  hoped  that 
Government  may  devise  other  measures  in  the  same  direc- 
tion on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  object  to  be  attained ;  and 
also  take  steps  for  the  speedy  t  extermination  of  wild  beasts 
and  (once  more  we  have  to  say  as  far  as  possible)  of  poisonous 
snakes  and  alligators, 

2.  We  have  done  but  little  as  yet  to  develop  the  natural 
wealth  of  India.  She  needs  Schools  of  Agriculture,  of  Engineer- 
ing and  of  Art,  Roads,  Canals,  Bridges,  Aqueducts,  etc.  We  must 
do  what  we  can  to  give  her  these  ;  and  if  Roads  be  essential,  as 
they  doubtless  are,  to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources 

*  An  estimate  was  made  by  Duncan  for  the  four  years  ending  1835  :  the 
death-rate  in  Calcutta  was  60  per  1000  annually ;  but  there  were  no  means 
of  ascertaining  at  this  period  what  the  death-rate  really  was. 

t  A  reward  is  given  by  Government  for  the  heads  of  tigers ;  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  sufficient  for  their  speedy  extermination  ;  nor,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  is  there  any  reward  offered  for  the  destruction  of  other  wild 
animals,  of  snakes,  or  of  alligators.    (As  regards  the  last,  see  note,  p.  50a) 
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of  a  countr)',  it  is  to  these,  and  especially  to  RAILROADS,  that 
our  chief  attention  must  be  directed.  Their  very  construction 
would  awaken  the  sleeping  energies  of  the  country,  and  their 
maintenance  would  keep  them  ever  alive.  They  would  not 
only  themselves  be  great  centres  of  activity,  and  place  all 
parts  of  the  land  in  easy  communication  with  each  other,  but 
would  break  up  that  isolation  of  classes  which  is  at  present  so 
distinguishing  a  feature  of  India,  and  so  great  a  bar  in  the 
way  of  her  advancement ;  and  if,  besides,  new  waterways  were 
opened,  as  already  suggested,  which,  spreading  throughout 
our  territories,  would  ser\-e  the  threefold  purpose  of  health, 
irrigation,  and  carriage,  FAMINE  would  cease  to  haunt  the 
land,  and  plenty  and  beauty  would  continually  bless  it.  It 
has  even  been  thought  that  the  increased  revenue  which 
would  thus  be  derived  from  the  land  would  enable  the 
Government  to  ABOLISH  the  Salt  Tax  and  the  Opium 
Monopoly  ;  •  and  we  see  no  reason  why  under  such  circum- 
stances,  and  with  the  aid  of  British  capital,  India  should  not 
yet  become  a  great  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial country*. 

3.  We  ha\'e  gi\-en  India  Missionaries  to  teach  her  the  pure 
and  holy  Faith  which  has  been  the  basis  of  our  national  great- 
ness ;  wc  have  abolished  Widow  burning  and  at  least  o/*t-ft 
Infanticide  ;  we  have  annihilated  Thugec  ;  we  have  established 
Hospitals  for  the  sick,  in  which  the  European  s\-stem  of 
medicine  is  practised  and  taught ;  av  kai^e  pUucd  t)u  kfv  of 
kno^^ifd^f  in  tht  hands  of  tht  p€opU  by  Utwhing  t^um  our  cnvn 
hn^agf  and  s^X'ing  tium  aiCfss  to  our  LITERATURE.  It 
remains  for  us  to  proceed  in  this  path  with  redoubled  enei^* 
and  accelerated  speed.  '*  For  what  purpose."  asks  Sir  Moniek 
MONlER-WlLLIAMS,  "  have  so  many  hundred  millions  of 
li\-ing  souis  been  committed  to  our  rule  ?  Not  certainly  for 
the  increase  of  our  trade,  or  of  our  wealth,  or  of  the  Imperial 
prestige  Is  it  not  rather  that  the  Good  Xew>  of  the  Gospel 
messAtje  may  bo  presented  to  them  in  their  own  vernacular 
languages  ?"  The  dissemination  among  the  people  of  a  pure 
Christianity — together  with  suitabiC  legislation,  and  the  cc»- 
opcration  of  Go\xmmeni  in  plans  for  progress,  will,  we  may 

•  We  wSMce  IhJrt  a  Royal  Cokxxssjox  has  jna  (A-jg.  iS95»  be«n  «p- 
paisted  to  laquiiv  into  ibe  Opiom  MosK^ioty- 
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hope,  transform  India  from  a  suffering  to  a  happy  land,  and 
make  her  great  among  the  nations,* 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Ourselves.     Our  Covenanted 
CmL    Servants    are    the    crhnc    de  ta   crhne  of   Indian 

•  We  need  harilly  refer  at  any  length  to  the  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  India  since  1S44  (when  we  left  it),  and  particuIaHy  since  the 
assumption  nf  iJie  GoN-cmment  by  the  Queen,  on  November  ist,  1858.  As 
regards  the  ufe  amd  health  of  the  people,  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1863  (to  which  we  have  already  :iltuded)  recommended  the  appointment 
of  a  Sanitary  Commission  for  each  Presidency,  which  was  done ;  and 
numerous  sanitary  commissioners  were  afterwards  appointed,  with  suitable 
associates,  medical  and  cngincerinij:.  Municipalities  were  also  established, 
lo  whicli  powers  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  low^ls  anrj  villages  were 
given,  and  to  whom  grants  of  public  money  were  made  and  loans  advanced. 
The  work,  however,  is  a  slow  one,  in  which,  as  it  would  seem,  no  very 
remarkable  progress  has  yet  been  made.  In  railways,  etc.,  much  greater 
advancrs  ap|>ear  to  have  been  eti'ecled.  We  learn  from  a  lecture  by  Sir 
William  Hunter  (our  greatest  living  authority'  on  matters  relating  to  India) 
that  in  1856  there  were  300  miles  of  railway  opened  in  India.  In  1891  there 
were  17-283  miles  open  for  traffic,  which  carried  131,000,000  passengers 
and  26,000,000  tons  of  goods ;  and  the  products  of  e\-ery  province  uf  India, 
instead  of  being  landlocked  by  want  of  outside  comm  unications,  have  no\v  au 
easy  exit  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  As  regards  irrigation  works,  he  says 
that  when  India  passed  to  the  Ciown  the  total  Irrigated  area  from  all  the 
canal  sj-stems  was  under  a  million  and  a  half  acres.  Since  then  great  series 
of  new  works  have  been  constructed,  the  old  works  have  been  enormously 
enlarged,  and  the  area  now  irrigated  from  public  irrigation  works  is  about 
twelve  million  acres.  The  same  rapid  advance  has  been  made  in  other 
undertakings  for  drawing  forth  the  material  resources  of  the  country-.  The 
number  of  cultivators  has  also  increased  by  at  least  one-third  for  all  India 
during  the  same  period.  The  result  of  all  the  foregoing  causes  and  others, 
ich  as  tht!  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  etc.,  has  been  an  expansion  of 
Indian  commerce  such  as  the  world  has  scarcely  ever  seen,  and  which 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  impossible  dream  in  any  Asiatic  country 
thirty-five  years  ago.  In  i8>8  the  Court  of  Directors  reported,  with  pride, 
the  total  Indian  exports  and  imports  ofmerchandise  by  sea  at  Kx. 39, 7 50,000. 
In  1891  the  total,  excluding  treasure,  was  Rx.i72,ooo.ono,  or,  including 
[treasure,  Rx.  196,250,000.  But  the  increase  is  not  so  striking,  even  in 
'jegard  to  its  enormous  amount,  as  in  regard  to  its  commodities.  In  1858 
India  was  chiefly  known  as  a  dealer  in  drugs,  dyes,  and  luxuries.  She  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  merchants  in  the  world  in  food-grains,  libres.  and 
other  great  staples  of  universal  consumption.  Most  of  her  old  products 
have  expanded,  wlidc  the  new  and  prnfiiablc  crops  nf  India,  such  as  jute, 
wheat,  cotton,  oil-seeds,  tea,  and  coffee,  practically  date  their  great  develop- 
ment in  the  world's  markets  since  the  country  passed  to  the  Crown.  A 
great  mining  industry  has  also  de\"clopcd,  India  now  prf>tlucc»  her  own 
cimI,  and  before  long  will  probably  produce  her  own  iron  and  steel.  The 
steam  factory  has  reared  its  tall  chimney  in  all  the  capital  cities  of  British 
India.  Cotton  mills,  jute  mills,  woollen  mills,  paper  mills,  iron  foundries, 
saw  mills,  and  steam  pottery  works,  steam  lloui  mills,  and  the  great  steam 
workshops  of  the  raiUvays  and  shipbuilding  \'3rds,  all  combine  tu  make 
a  new  industrial  era  for  India.  The  electric  telegraph  places  all  parts  of 
India  in  immediate  communication  with  each  other. 

"  Mar\'elIous  as  has  been  the  material  progrc^  of  India  under  the  Crown» 
its  moral  and  intellectual  development  has  been  still  more  significaiii. 
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society  ;  they  rule  the  people,  administer  the  law,  collect  the 
revenue.      No  class  or  body  of  men   in  the  world   is    more 
distinguished  for  high  ability  and  sterling  principle,  or  more 
greatly  and  worthily  honoured  and  respected  ;  and  the  justice 
of  our  rule  (administered  by  them)  is  the  mainstay  of  our 
power  in  India,     In  the  hour  of  peril,  too,  as  we  have  seen, 
they   exhibit   a   darinfj,    tact,   and   fortitude,   equal    to    any 
emergency.      Our  Militaky  Officers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  only  heroic  and  invincible  in  war,  but  able  admini- 
strators and  diplomatists  in  times  of  peace.     Both   have  t 
endure  the  prolonged  absence  from  their  native  land  which  i 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  trials  to  the  sensitive  heart,  the 
perils  and  inconveniences  of  the  climate,  and  the  incidental 
hardships    peculiar   to   their    several   professions.      But    our 
thoughts  are   more  with  the   private   British   SOLlHEK— /// 
backbofie  of  our  Indian  Anny — who  has  these  to  bear  withou 
the  ameliorations  his  fellow-countrymen  enjoy ;  whose  prcsen 
position  has  been  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  Sepoy 
whose  life  and  health  are  not  only  of  priceless  importance  to 


^ 


While  railways  and  irrigation  works  have  opened  up  the  rrsi>iirces  of  tli 
country,  a  great  system  of  education  has  awakened  new  ideas  and  ne 
aspirations  among  the  people.  In  1855,  three  years  before  India  passed  to 
the  Crmvn,  there  was  not  a  single  university  in  India,  and  the  total  mimtwr 
of  pupils  in  GovcmmeiU  and  aided  and  extra-departmental  schools  (so  far 
as  known)  was  under  one  million.  In  1891,  thirty-three  years  after  India 
passed  to  the  Crown,  there  were  five  Indian  universities  at  full  work,  and 
the  numher  of  pupils  in  schools  under  Government  inspection  ainne 
amounted  to  close  on  three  and  ihrec-quarter  millions.  During  these  thirty- 
three  years  female  education,  as  an  effective  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
educated  classes,  may  almost  be  said  to  have  beeu  created.  A  powerf 
native  pre^s  has  sprung  up,  which  now  sends  forth  463  vemncuUr  new 
papers,  besides  many  native  journals  in  English.  A  great  vemacul 
literature  under  Western  influences  has  come  into  existence.  In  1891  t 
registered  publications  alone  ntimbered  7SS5  books  or  pamphlets,  of  whic 
over  7000  were  in  the  India''  '  ^  and  668  in  the  English  tongue. 

"This  lar-readiing  intelk  .  Lty  is  profoundly  afTecting  both  the 

social  life  and  the  political  aspimtiojis  of  important  sections  of  the  peopi 
The  ancient  caste  system  of  India  has  been  brought  to  the  twr  of  mod 
Indian  public  optniriii,  from  the  rclipous  obligation  nf  child  marriage 
the  religious  prohibition  against  sea  voyjges  by  Hindoos.     At  the  Clu< 
Exhibition  this  year  tlie  most  striking  Indian  exhibit  vvill  b*.*  not  the 
nor  ihe  fabrics,  not  iIjc  fooil  grains,  nor  the  tea.  nor  the  iron  work,  n 

rofl  -   '  ■'     lii'li"!     I  lilt    -1    riiniiili  Tf     i.  I- It  ill, a  1 1    cA    1  ( t-  ,rh  ir  >c     vv  l^n     :i  1 1(- 
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himseir.  but,  like  those  of  his  compatriots,  of  great  pecuniary 
value  to  the  public ;  and  whose  present  death-rate  is  appalling !  • 
The  British  soldier  enters  India  knowing  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
return  home  again  under  favourabU  conditions  for  very  many 
years,      When  the  novelty  of  his  position  has  worn  off  he 
finds  that  he  has  much  to  endure.     His  dress.t  to  begin  with — 
the  ordinary  uniform  of  the  British  Army — is  hot  and  stiff, 
and  therefore  ill  adapted  to  the  climate.      The  heat  of  the 
country  provokes  thirst :  he  goes  to  the  canteen  ;   in  many 
instances  he  wanders  out  into  the  town   in  search  of  cheap 
spirits  :  he  falls  into,  and  soon  learns  to  seek,  the  company  of 
the  women  of  the  bazaar.     We  must  be  plain.     These  two 
things,    DRINK   AND    LOOSE    WOMEN,   an    the   cursi  of   tfu 
soldier ;   they   often  rttin   him  body  and  sotd ;    they  Jill  our 
hospitals  and  out  graves;  they  cost  tlu   mttion    millions   of 
moftey  /    And  most  of  the  crime  committed  in  the  Army  arises 
from  drink.     Yet,  wc  repeat,  the  soldier  has  much  to  endure. 
We  say  nothing  of  his  hardships  in  lime  of  war  or  on  the 
march,  for  wc  know  not  that  he  has  anything  then  to  complain 
of,  except  the  shako  he  is  obliged  to  wear  on  his  head,  his 
buttoned-up  uniform,  and  the  weight  he  has  to  carry  (and 
which  perhaps  is  unavoidable).     But  in  time  of  i>eace  his  life 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  drearily  monotonous.     Confined,  as  he  is. 
to  barracks  for  many  hours  each  day,  unless  he  read  or  ^\Tite 
(which  all  do  not.  and  many  cannot,  and  which  may  not  be 
done  by  any  incessantly),  he  has  little  to  interest  or  amuse 
him.     He  becomes  weary  of  '*  the  daily  round."     If  he  falls 
ill,  and  is  a  single  man,  he  cares  not  whether  he  lives  or  dies. 
If  married,  his  wife  is  perhaps  weakly  ;  his  children  sicken 
and  die.     While  ever  ready  to  obey  the  call  of   dut>%  and 
especially   delighted    with   the    bustle  and    adventure   of    a 
campaign,  he  sinks  back  when   it  is  over  into  his  old  con- 
dition, and  drags  out  a  wearisome  life  till  he  either  drops  into 
the  grave  or  is  invalided. 

Is  there  any  remedy?  There  may  be.  Let  a  hope  be 
giveti  him  of  returning  in  a  few  years  to  his  natix^e  land.  Let 
his  uniform  be  adapted  to  the  climate.  Let  recreative  em- 
ployment—\ndoox  during  the  day  and  out-of-door  morning 
and  evening — be  found  for  the  soldier.  Let  the  supply  of 
•  See  p.  199,  notes.  t  See  page  79. 
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ntron^  drink  in  tJie  canteens  in  every  individual  case 
xtrictly  limited,  nnd  the  use  of  non-intoxicintii  encouraged  ; 
and  let  professional  harloti  be  excluded  from  the  regimental 
prccinrU.  LkT  PUUDKNT  MARKIACF.S  HE  EN'COURAGED,  and 
/>rtivi$iim  made  for  thf  proper  acivtntnodation  of  families  in 
o$tr  harr<t(ks.  Let  Music  be  taught  to  all  who  are  willing  to 
learn  it.  Let  the  Rcgimcnt.il  Libraries  be  enlarged  ;  let  the 
soldii-rs  be  cncourngod  by  prizes  and  by  promotion  to  avail 
themftclvcs  of  the  opportunities  of  self-education  which  these 
I^ibrarirs  may  br  arnxn^^cd  In  afford  them  ;  and  let  them  be 
aided  by  the  Regimental  Schoolmaalcrs  and  their  Assistants 
when  They  desire  it.  Classes  for  instruction  in  general 
knowledge  and  science  might  be  held  at  suitable  times, 
and  illustrated  lectures  given  at  favourable  opportuni- 
ties Other  pleasant  and  profitable  plans  would  suggest 
thcmntclvcs;  but  KVX'KKATIM;  EMPLOVMENT  is  the  great 
rt'incdy  for  the  depressing  rmnut  which  now  afflicts  the 
soldier,  and,  with  makkiage,  for  his  deliverance  from  the 
c^'ils  th.tl  arc  now  his  ruiix 

tt  should,  howe\'er,  be  added  that  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  soldier  x^tMitd  be  improved  if  more  coosidcration  tlion 
llM  i^ot\^'  'N.'en  shown  w^rc  exercised  in  the  seieciioa  of 

sites  fur,  .  ive  construction  of.  barracks.    In  sooie  Statioas 

th««  Kavc  been  so  unvriscly  built  that  they  might  ad\'ania- 
^gaooafy  be  sttpcngedcd.  and  new  barracks  erected  in  poatkxis 
tbat  would  rabe  them  abox^e  the  malaria  whidt  infects  tbc  old 
buildings  SuiRiming  baths  vovld  abo  tend  to  the  licahh 
'n-t  of  the  soklien  wbcn  suiTering  finoai  licaL  If 
Anted  near  the  barradcs  diey  woidd  afibnl  a 
shade  in  the  day-time.*  Some  scataoos  arc  knovn  to  he 
spcmUy  vnhca?!'  '.  and  sboald.  Uke  Kornaal, 

Ik  ahandoncd.  I  Stations  are  ioimd  to  be 

90  beneficial,  ihcy  might  be  mnhip^ied.  aad  ocokpoed  >biji 
ever  pradicadiic^  and  in  the  hat  sobob  <,nigi,iaHy»  ^  tlic 
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British  troops ;  and  when  this  is  not  practicable,  they  might 
be  sent  to  the  healthiest  Stations  on  the  plains.  If  any  of 
these  propositions  seem  too  costly  and  L'topian  to  be  enter- 
tained, let  it  be  reraembered  that  the  monetary  value  of  a 
British  soldier  is  considerable,  and  that  without  him  we 
could  never  have  won,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  retain 
possession  of,  India.*  But  the  British  nation  will  grudge 
nothing  that  is  really  necessary  to  preser\'e  the  health  and 
the  life  which  the  soldier  is  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  on  her 
bchalf.t 


♦  The  number  of  European  troops  iu  India  has  been  greatly  mcreaaed 
since   llie    Mutiny.      Bcfort:    1857  the    [»rupnrtion    of  British   soldiers   to 

:poys  and  other  nativi-s  in  tiitr  Army  was  only  one  to  six,  and  during 
'the  critical  time  of  communication  in  Northern  India  it  fell  at  places 
as  low  as  one  to  thirty-four.  At  present  (1893)  it  is  as  one  to  two. — 
Sir  IV.  HuHter. 

+  This  is  proved  by  the  many  changes  which  since  my  leaving  India  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  British  troops  serving  in  that  country.  The  average 
PERIOD  OF  A  soldier's  SERVICE  DOES  NOT  NOW  EXCrED  ABOUT  SIX  YEARS; 
HIS  UNIFORM  HAS  BEEN  ADAPTED  TO  THE  CLIMATE;  GREAT  IMPKOVEMEXTS 
HAVE  IIEE^  MADE  IN  THE  BARRACKS;  RECREATIVE  EMI'LOVMENT  HAS  TO 
SOME  EXTENT  BEEN  REGIMENTALLY  PROVIDED  IN  WORKSHOPS  OPENED  FOR 
THE  PURPOSE,  AND  IS  ENCOURAGED  BY  A  SYSTEM  OF  PRlZbi^  GIVEN  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT,  WITH  ADDITIONAL  PRIZES  FOR  INCREASED  AnENDANCE  IN 
THE  WORKSHOPS,  AND  A  HONUSTO  ANY  SOLIMER  WHO  THOROUGHLY  TEACHES 
A  TRADE  TO  AN  APPRENTICE.  pRIZES  ARE  ALSO  GIVEN  1--OR  THE  CULTI- 
VATION OF  GARDENS.     Toilsome  MARrHEs  (save  in  exceptional  cases) 

HAVE  BEEN  SUPERSEDED  BY  RAILWAY  CONVEYANCE;  SOME  SIXTEEN  THOi;- 
5AND  MEN  ARE  ANNUALLY  SENT  IN  THE  SL'MMEK  TU  THE  HiLLS;  OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE;  AND  A3  A  CONSEQUENCE  OF  ALL  THIS 
THE  MORTALITY  HAS  BY  THE  LATEST  ACCOUNTS  FALLEN  FROM  6?  PER 
THOUSAND  BEnvEEN   1S3O  AND  I845.  TO  Ifi  PER  THOUSAND  IN   1S93.      MofC- 

ovcT.  while  formerly  the  canteen — where  the  soidiern  got  intoxicants— wiiB 
the  only  place  they  had  to  go  to,  "  Regimental  Institutes  "  have  now 
been  established  at  the  several  Stations  of  the  British  troops,  and  comprise 
Reading  and  Recreation  Rooms  and  Restaurants,  in  which  the  men  may 
piuthase  whatever  they  like  to  eat  and  drink  ^besides  their  rations,  whicli 
arc  di5fposed  of  in  barracks),  and  may  have  it  nicely  prepared  and 
pleasantly  laid  out.  These  Institutes  have  become  very  i»opuIar  with  the 
men,  and  are  regarded  as  A  grt-at  success;  and  they  have  doubtless  helped 
very  largely  to  augment  the  numbers  of  the  "Army  Temptrance  Asso- 
ciation," which  in  the  Report  for  1892-3  is  shown  to  contain  21^0 
metnbeni.  The  success  and  extension  of  the  Temperance  m«ivemeul  is  a 
solid  foundation  on  which  to  build  our  hope  for  the  future  of  the  Army;  and 
must  in  many  ways  enhance  the  happiness  of  the  soldier,  enabling  him  to 
surround  himself  with  many  conveniences  and  comforts  before  unknown 
to  hira,  and  which  his  better  education  will  lead  him  to  desire  and 
appreciate.  It  may  be  added  that  the  soldier  now  going  to  India  has  all 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  those  who  have  preceded  him,  and  of  the 
information  at  the  disposal  of  a  Government  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  promoting  his  welfare. 
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Yonder  is  a  ship  returning  to  England*  with  wounded, 
crippled,  and  worn-out  soldiers  of  all  ranks,  who  landed  here 
in  youth,  health,  and  vigour  in  days  gone  by.t  They  have 
left  behind  most  of  those  with  whom  they  came  out,  whose 
bodies  have  become  the  prey  of  the  jackal,  the  pariah  dog, 
the  kite,  and  the  vulture,  and  whose  bones  are  scattered  from 
shore  to  shore.  And  they  are  themselves  but  wrecks  of 
humanity ;  many  fast  dying,  others  dying  more  slowly  ;  while 
those  who  are  by-and-by  landed  on  their  native  shore  will 

•  It  should  be  observed  that  old  soldiers  may  now  emigrate  to  Australia. 
Canada,  or  the  Colonies,  where  they  may  obtain  grants  of  land. 

t  The  following  poem,  which  appeared  in  Chambers'  JoumaU  April  6th, 
1839,  illustrates  well  the  feelings  of  one  returning  Home  after  the  long 
service  usual  in  the  olden  time : — 

FAREWELL  TO  INDIA. 

LINES  WRITTEN   BY  A  PRIVATE  SOLDIER. 

Land  of  the  son  \  land  of  the  sun ! 

I  bid  thy  shores  adieu  ! 
My  years  of  exile  now  are  run. 
And  smiling  prospects  have  begim 

To  bless  my  sight  anew. 
And  hopes,  which  long  have  withering  laiUt 
Arise  to  cheer  my  soul  again. 

Thy  rich  mines  yield  the  gems  and  ore 

For  which  men  roam  and  toil— 
I've  roamed  and  toiled,  but  leave  thy  shore 
Poor  as  I  left  my  father  s  door. 

Poor  as  I  touched  thy  soil : — 
Yet  me  thou  hast  despoiled  of  wealth — 
The  bloom  of  youth — the  rose  of  health  ! 

Though  thou  no  wintry  storms  dost  know. 

Though  still  thy  bowers  be  green. 
Yet,  through  thy  changeless  summer's  glow, 
A  long,  long  dreary  winter's  snow 

Hath  chilled  my  heart,  I  ween  ; 
Alas  !  bow  tardy  did  appear 
The  lingering  pace  of  each  dull  year  ! 

Once  more,  Madras,  at  sea  I  stand, 

And  eye  the  sullen  wave 
That  breaks  in  thunders  on  thy  strand  :— 
But  where  is  now  that  gallant  band 

That  with  me  came,  the  brave — 
The  gay  J^alas,  how  few  remain 
To  cross  thy  restless  surge  again  ! 

O  thou  Almighty,  gracious  Power, 

My  God,  my  only  stay, 
How  oft,  when  storms  began  to  lower. 
Thy  smile  hath  lent  their  murkiest  hour 

A  gleam  of  heaven's  own  day  I 
Thotrst  led  me,  since  I  crossed  these  waves, 
Safe  through  a  path  of  yawning  graves ! 
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too  often  do  so  only  to  linger  out  lives  of  pain  and  poverty,* 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  not  a  few  cases,  of  solitude  and 
n^lecL    At  such  a  cost  is  India  purchased. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  while  the  rich  prizes  of  the 
Covenanted  Civil  Service,and  the  less  valuable  but  more  brilliant 
distinctions  of  the  Army,  together  with  the  British  spirit  of 
adventure,  the  glorious  fame  of  our  Indian  battlefields,  and 


My  God  and  Father,  guide  me  now 

Safe  o'er  the  rolling  sea, 
And,  while  I  at  Thy  footstool  bow, 
For  all  the  sumless  blessings  Thou 

Hast  showered  on  worthless  me. 
Accept,  most  holy,  just,  and  good, 
The  heartfelt  gush  of  gratitude  I 

Poor  helpless  Hindoo  tribes,  farewell. 

Slaves  of  caste's  fourfold  chain  ! 
Soon  may  the  sun  of  truth  dispel 
Youf  deep,  deep  darkness,  black  as  hell, 

Idolatry's  foul  reign. 
And  chase  away  your  lon^  disgrace, 
Weak,  abject,  ever-vanquished  race. 

Ye  followers  of  the  Crescent  bright. 

Proud,  warlike,  dark-eyed  race, 
Though  now  your  emblem's  silvery  light 
No  more  shines  prosperous  o'er  the  fight. 

It  set  not  in  disgrace  ! 
Farewell !  though  fallen  from  empire  low, 
Ye  bowed  to  no  inglorious  foe  ! 

Farewell,  ye  plains  so  parched  and  sere. 

Where  weary  travellers  pant  ; 
Farewell,  ye  jungles  wild  and  drear, 
Where  rushes  in  his  mad  career 

The  mighty  elephant ; 
Where  restless  glaring  tigers  prowl, 
Where  serpents  hiss,  and  jackals  howl ! 

Mountains,  farewell !  whose  summits  high 

Pierce  ether's  cloudless  day  ; 
Round  whose  dark  sides  the  tempests  fly 
In  winged  wrath,  and  vividly 

The  fierce  red  lightnings  play  ; 
Where  man  looks  down  with  awe  and  wonder, 
To  find  himself  above  the  thunder  ! 

Farewell,  thou  clear  and  azure  sky, 

Ye  life-sustaining  streams  ! 
Farewell,  ye  lovely  scenes  that  lie 
In  beauteous  calm  before  my  eye. 

Lit  by  the  white  moonbeuns  \ 
India,  adieu  !  I  leave  thy  shore 
To  see  it  never,  never  more  ! 

•  It  is  hoped  that  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Select  Committee  of  1877,  remunerative  employment  in  the  Civil 
Service  at  Home  (as  messengers,  etc.),  may  be  provided  for  an  increased 
number  of  such  as  are  qualified. 
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the  hope  of  personal  distinction, — will  continue  to  attract  our 
most  privileged  youths  to  India  ;  the  want  of  emyjloyment  at 
home,  a  wandering  and  reslless  spirit,  a  similar  love  of  adven- 
ture, the  dazzling  splendours  of  the  East,  and  the  ver>'  glamour 
of  long  distance,  together  with  the  possible  hope  (with  some) 
of  "the  baton  in  the  knapsack,"  will  also  continue  to  draw 
thither  many  of  our  young  men  of  the  humbler  and  even  of 
the  middle  classes  ;  just  as  the  possibilities  of  commerce  will 
attract  the  merchant,  and  the  hope  of  converts  the  missionary  ; 
or  as  the  vastness  of  India,  the  variety  of  her  climate,  the 
mingled  races  of  her  people,  the  exuberance  of  her  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  her  fairy  palaces,  jewelled  tombs,  and  ancient 
monumental  stone  records,  will  e\'cr  be  attractive  to  the 
traveller.  Ail  who  sojourn  or  live  in  the  land  must  share 
tlie  perils  of  the  climate  (which,  however,  we  will  hope  may 
yet  be  mucli  diminished) ;  but  if  they  aid  in  maintaining  our 
dearly  won,  but  on  the  whole  just  and  beneficent  dominion  ;* 
if  they  give  us  a  larger  acquaintance  with  the  capabilities  of 
India,  help  to  develop  those  capabilities,  to  rid  the  land  of 
its  plagues,  and  to  extend  the  blessings  of  knowledge  and  of 
commerce  ;  if,  above  all,  they  succeed  in  releasing  India  from 
the  debasing  slavery  of  superstition,  and  making  her  a  Christian 
country, — even  if  they  losu  their  lives,  these  will  not  be  lost  or 
thrown  away;  and  it  will  be  better — far  better  for  themselves 
—than  to  live  in  inglorious  ease  at  home  ;  while  if  they  survive 
to  return  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
they  will  enjoy  many  years  of  pleasant  retrospection  and  quiet 
observation  of  continued  progress  in  India,  and  aid  by  their 
experience  in  promoting  it.  Only  let  the  Government,  and  let 
Societies  and  others  who  send  out  our  youtli  in  any  capacity, 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  guaixl  their  lives  and  advance  their 
welfare;  and  let  ifuir  motto  be  "For  God  AND  Our 
Country ! " 

■  We  may  again  refer  to  the  testimony  of  those  eminent  tutivc  geatlts 
men  whose  memorial  we  have  given  on  pages  36-3a 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

FAREWELL    TO   INDIA  f 

WE  prepare  to  embark  for  England.  Since  we  arrived 
in  India  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Ship 
Company  has  been  forpied,  and  a  line  of  their  magnificent 
vessels  *  is  now  running  between  Calcutta  and  Suez,  in  cor- 
respondence with  other  vessels  of  the  same  Company  running 
between  Alexandria  and  Southampton.  I  take  passage  by 
this  route  for  England,  receiving  generous  gifts  ere  I  leave 
from  the  Governor-General  and  Dwarkanauth  Tagore.  And  so 
I  bid  adieu — for  awhile,  as  I  think,  but,  as  it  proved,  for  ever 
— to  Calcutta,  embarking  on  board  the  Hindostan  on  May  14th 
for  Suez.t 

We  steam   on.      We   reach    Madras   (keeping  outside  its 

*  The  arrival  of  the  first  steamer  Id  India  caused  an  immense  sensation 
— so  also  in  Burmah.  We  read  in  the  "  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson  " :  "  No  one 
Iiad  ever  seen  the  like.  Thousands  of  natives  came  flocking  down  each 
hour  to  the  riverside  '  making  poojah  '  to  the  engines ;  and  the  native  pilots, 
when  called  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel,  and  guide  her  through  the  intricacies 
of  the  channel,  prostrated  themselves  in  turn,  before  they  took  the  helm." 

t  Our  Anglo-Indian  poet,  Richardson,  whom  we  have  so  repeatedly 
quoted,  penned  the  following  sonnet 

"On  Leaving  India. 

"  Now  for  luxuriant  hopes,  and  fancy's  flowers, 
That  would  not  flourish  o'er  thy  sterile  soil, 
Grave  of  the  wanderer,  where  disease  and  toil 
Have  swept  their  countless  slaves  !    Though  danger  lowers 
Above  my  homeward  path,  no  shade  o'erpowers 
The  soul's  rapt  exultations.     Love's  sweet  smile, 
And  friendship's  fervent  voice,  so  void  of  guile, 
Delight  and  cheer  the  missionary  hours  ! 
Hail,  twilight  memories  of  past  delight  I 
Hopes  of  the  future  blending  in  my  dreams  ! 
Your  mingled  forms  of  loveliness  and  light. 
Fair  as  the  summer  morning's  orient  gleams, 
Chase  the  dull  gloom  of  sorrow's  cheerless  nieht, 
And  gild  the  soul  with  bliss-reviving  beams  ! 
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boiling  surfs)  on  the  20th,  watch  its  frail  catamarans  dancing 
on  the  waves,  stay  till  the  21st,  and  proceed.  We  approach 
the  coral  reefs,  and  see  the  luxurious  vegetation,  of  Point  de 
Galle  on  the  24th  ;  land  for  an  hour  on  the  25th  and  26th,  and 
then  steam  away  :  we  reach  the  cindcry  rocks  of  Aden  *  on 
June  8th,  stay  to  take  in  coal,  land  for  a  while,  and  on  the 
lOth  go  forward  ;  wc  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Bab-eU 
ISIandeb,  and  enter  the  Red  Sea  ;  f  on  Sunday  the  16th  we 

'  *'  Volcanic  ashes  have  been  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  near  Steamer 
Point.  These  would  seem  lo  indicate  that  Aden  has  been  a  centre  of 
vulcanic  activity,  at  least  in  our  own  geological  era,  as  itiey  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  drift  sand  to  be  seen  in  abundance  below." — Dr. 
John    li'ilsoH. 

+  The  meteorology  of  the  Red  Sea  on  the  western  coast  of  Aiabia  is  so 
admirably  described  by  Burton  in  his  "  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  EJ 
Mcdinah  and  Meccah."  that  we  cannot  pass  over  it : — 

'^ MomiHg, — The  air  is  mild  and  balmy  as  that  of  an  Italian  spring; 
thick  mists  roll  down  the  valleys  along  the  sea,  and  a  ha^e  like  mnther-o'- 
pearl  crowns  the  headlands.  The  distant  rocks  show  Titauic  walls,  lofty 
donjons,  huge  projecting  bastions,  and  moats  full  of  deep  shade.  At  their 
base  runs  a  sea  of  amethyst,  and,  as  earth  receives  the  first  touches  of 
light,  their  summits,  almost  transparctit,  mingle  with  the  jasper  tints  of  the 
sky.     Nothing  can  be  more  delicious  thau  this  hour.    But  as 

•  Lcs  plus  belles  choscs 
Out  Ic  pirc  dcstm,' 

so  morning  soon  fades.  1  he  sun  bursts  up  from  behind  the  main — ft  fierce 
enemy,  a  foe  that  will  compel  e\'ery  one  to  crouch  before  him.  He  dyes 
the  sky  orange  and  the  sea  '  incarnadine,'  where  its  violet  surface  is  stained 
by  his  rays,  and  mercilessly  puts  to  flight  the  mists  and  haze  and  the  little 
agate<coloured  masses  of  cloud  that  were  before  floating  in  the  firmament ; 
the  atmosphere  is  so  clear  that  now  and  then  a  planet  is  visible.  For  the 
two  hours  following  sunrise  the  mists  are  endurable  ;  anertltat  they  become 
a  fiery  ordeal.  The  morning  beams  oppress  you  with  a  feeling  of  sickness ; 
their  steady  glow,  reflected  by  the  glowing  waters,  blinds  your  e>*es, 
blisters  your  skin,  and  parches  your  moulh ;  you  now  become  a  mono* 
maniac  ;  you  do  nothing  but  count  the  slow  hours  that  must  'minute  by' 
before  you  can  be  relieved. 

"  JVooH. — The  wind,  reverberated  by  the  glowing  hills,  is  like  the  blast  of 
a  limekiln.  All  colour  melts  aw^y  with  the  cane^cetice  bum  above.  The 
sky  is  a  dead  milk-white,  and  the  mirrnr-Uke  sea  so  reflects  the  tint  thai 
you  can  scarcely  distinguish  the  line  of  the  horizon.  After  noon  the  wind 
sleeps  upon  the  recking  shore;  there  is  a  deep  stillness;  the  only  sound 
heard  is  the  melancholy  flapping  of  the  sail.  Men  arc  not  so  much  sleeping 
as  half  senseless  ;  ifjcy  feel  as  if  a  few  more  degrees  of  heat  would  be 
death. 

"  SuHsef. — Tlie  enemy  sinks  behind  the  deep  cerulean  aca,  undt  r  a  csnopy 
of  gigautic  rainbow  which  covers  half  the  face  of  heaven.     >  the 

horiyon  i^  nii  :\rrh  nf  trlwny  f»mnt^ ;  abnv  it  rt^'nlhrr  nf  thr  )  ■  )(! ; 

ant!  ' 
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lave  within  view  the  towering  summits  of  Sinai  ;  and  on  the 

17th  arrive  at  Suez,  the  locality  of  the  Israelitish  exodus.   Wc 

arc  borne  away  on  the  shoulders  of  a  lusty  one-eyed  Arab,* 

and  step  ashore  in  Kgypt — the  land  of  mummies,  pyramids, 

sphinxes,   obelisks,   hieroglyphics,  and   cities   waiting  to   be 

disentombed  ;   starting   the   same  afternoon,  wc   cross  some 

eighty-three  miles  of  desert  on  the  back  of  a  camel  (in  the 

absence  of  sufficient  carriage  accommodation),  through  sands 

strewn  with  skeletons  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  reach 

Cairo,  "beautiful  Cairo,"  famous  for  its  Mosques,  Minarets, 

and  Caravanserais.     (Cairo  is  particularly  interesting  as  the 

centre  of  all  church  life  and  administration,  both  for  Egypt 

and    for  the   Churches   in  Abyssinia   and    India  which  owe 

allegiance  to  the  Coptic  Patriarch  ;  the  Copts  themselves,  the 

lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egy|>tians,  whom  they  much 

resemble,  having  maintained  the  Christian  religion  in  Egypt 

for  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years  under  much  persecution. 

and  still  keeping  themselves  a  perfectly  distinct  people,  side 

by  side  with  the  Mussulman  races,  whom  it  is  hoped  they  will 

eastern  sky  is  mantlet!  willi  a  purple  flush  that  picks  out  ihc  forms  of  llie 
hazy  ilcscrt  and  the  sharp-cut  hills.  Language  is  a  Uiing  too  cold,  too  poor, 
to  express  the  harmony  and  the  majesty  of  this  hour,  which  is  evanescent, 
however,  as  it  is  lovely.  Night  fulls  rapidly ;  when  suddenly  the  appear- 
ance of  Uic  zodiacal  light  restores  the  scene  to  what  it  was. 

•*  Agaui,  the  grey  hills  and  the  grim  rocks  become  red  or  golden,  the 
palms  green,  the  sands  saffron,  and  the  lii'Ta  wears  a  lilnc  surface  of  dimpling 
waves.  But  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  fades  once  more  ;  the  cliffs  are 
naked  and  ghastly  under  the  tnooii,  whose  light  falling  ti|>on  tliid  wilderness 
of  white  crags  and  pinnacles  is  moat  strange — most  mysterious. 

"  Aig/tt — The  horizon  is  all  of  darkness,  and  the  sea  reflects  the  white 
visage  of  the  moon  as  in  a  mirror  of  steel.  In  the  air  we  see  giant  columns 
of  pallid  light,  distinct,  based  upon  the  indigo-coloured  vva\'es,  and  standing 
with  their  heads  lost  ux  endless  space.  The  stars  glitter  with  exceeding 
brilliance.    At  this  hour 

— '  River,  and  hill,  and  wood, 
With  all  the  numberless  goings  on  of  life, 
Inaudible  as  dreams' — 

the  planets  look  down  upon  you  with  the  faces  of  smiling  friends.  You 
feel  •  the  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades.'  You  are  bound  by  the  bond  of 
Orion;  Hesperus  bears  with  him  a  thousand  things.  In  communion  with 
them  your  hours  pass  swiftly  by  till  the  heavy  dews  warn  you  to  cover  up 
your  face  and  sleep.  And  with  one  look  at  a  certain  little  star  in  the 
north,  under  which  lies  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  through — surely  it  is 
a  venial  superstition  to  sleep  with  your  face  towards  that  Kiblah  f — you  fall 
into  oblivion." 

•  We  found  many  of  the  Arabs  wearing  a  bandnge  over  one  eye;  and 
learned,  in  explanation,  that  it  had  been  the  custom  to  blind  an  eye,  to 
prevent  being  taken  for  forced  service  in  the  army. 
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eventually,  by  God's  help,  convert)  We  are  unable,  alas  !  to 
visit  the  Pyramids,  or  the  Petrified  Forest,  but,  bidding  adieu 
to  Cairo  in  the  evening,  descending  the  mysterious  Nile,  so  full 
of  sacred  and  historic  associations,  and  proceedinfr  through 
the  Mahmoudie  Canal, — in  making  which  150,000  people  were 
forcibly  employed,  35,000  of  whom  perished  during  the  seven 
months  of  its  construction, — reach  Alexandria  on  the  21st. 
We  visit  and  look  with  profound  interest  on  I'ompcy's 
Pillar,  reputed  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  famous  and 
magnificent  LIHRARY  burnt  by  Omar,  which  scholars  will  never 
cease  to  mourn.  The  pillar  itself  seems  to  resemble  a  flame 
of  fire,  and  so  vindicates  its  history.*  We  seat  ourselves 
on  the  prostrate  Cleopatra's  Needle,t  and  think,  as  we  look 
around,  on  the  mighty  Past.  Alexandria,  with  all  her  won- 
drous memories,  has  not  the  power  to  detain  us  :  our  steamer 
— the  Gnat  Lvverpool—\^  about  to  start,  and  we  must  hasten 
away. 

And  yet  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  pay  a  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  countryman  THOMAS  Waghorn.the  Pioneer 
OF  THE  Overland  Route  between  India  and  England^ 

•  *•  Pillar  of  Pompey  I  gazing  o'er  the  sea, 
In  solemn  pride  and  mournful  majesty! 
\Vljen  on  thy  graceful  shaft  and  towt-ring  head, 
In  quivering  crimson,  day's  last  beams  are  shed. 
Thou  look'st  a  thing  some  spcU  with  hfe  supplies, 
Or  d  rick  Jianu  asc€ftdiHg  to  the  skits." 

MiCHEtX. 

t  Since  erected  on  the  Thames  Embankment 

j  The  story  of  Waghom  is  so  remarkable  that  we  must  be  pardoned  if 
U'r  make  a  note  of  it.  Bom  at  Chatham,  ia  the  ^'car  1800,  he  became  a 
midshipman  in  the  Koya)  Nav^  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and,  before  he  had 
readied  seventeen ,  passed  in  "  navigation  "  for  lieutenant,  being  the  youngest 
"middy  "  that  had  ever  done  so  -a  foreshadowing  of  his  sulKseiiuent  ener- 
getic career.  At  the  riose  of  ilii7  he  was  paid  off.  and  went  as  third  mate 
of  a  free-trader  lo  C'dcnlta ;  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1819  was 
appointed  to  the  Pilot  Scr^'tce  in  BcugaJ,  in  which  he  remained  till  1S24, 
when,  at  the  request  of  the  Bengal  Government,  he  volunteered  for  Ute 
irracjm  wnr,  and  was  appomtcd  to  the  command  of  the  MatchUss  and  a 
livision  of  gnnbuats.  He  served  tvvu  yrars  and  a  half  in  that  war.  saw 
"  r-.iiL'l:  i.'irk  by  sea  und  l:iiid.  cYhi[)ilc>)  izft-.it  'I.iring  and  skill,  re- 
!.s  of  the  authorities,  ar<d  return  tta  in  1S27.     He 

■I  a  [ihiii  he  liad  conc.-ix'r.d  for  --  \n  conimunif.TtJOn 

b'ccn  t<  ;'e, 

wxXh  id 

fl'  iW.i   Uul-  lis 

;i  ted.     In  I.  rd 

Ellciiliuraagh,  Uicu,  I-*mldcnt  of  Uu:  Boaid  of  Luntrol,  lu  ^tucc.U  I'j  lliUUl. 
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In  this  character  he  v.i'^  uvcr  bt  rc:~en-.'o«:r :<:  '.r-'ju.;/  r„ 
services  to  Gre:^:  Hritxin.  i:  Irc:^.  '^.r/i  t  th-;  v.\r:':  h^iv-:  r>;r; 
treated  :n  cu:-  ov.r   i  .v  with  coli:;^--^  i.:;c  i'^riiituC':. 


through  Er-T-:.  v.v.-.  '::■■:  i:  :.:-  ;i-.':  v.  r':;.-.r.  'k.  th*:  ;.rar'K.a:j.iity  '*f  li- 
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the  stear:*r  \vhli:";i  v  a-  :.  -iv-.-  r-.-r:  :  r-.  a;  Si'-zi  i:.  a:.  rj;.*:n  U^al,  ;is  f:ir:ii 
Jeddah.  a  ciius'--.  '.:  *;x  :.  ■■  :"• '-  -:. :  :■-  <::.ty  r.:.l':s.  i:;  -:x:iii*l  a  hall  day>., 
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now  cor.v;-:*--'; :  it :  .t  i  .  r ' :  !■  •-  *";j:,':,  v  :•  th<T  tr-ir  ronic  tor  Kh^I.-itid 
to  the  East.  :s.~fi  :  .rr.-  c  ;.:^  ■  ■ '.-  \"-:':',r.  :  *h'!  pr'.rr.Mi»ii  nl  iIh-  sam«- ; 
organiiir.z  l  .i.  c  r  •.-;:.-.r--  -:  ^  :!..•.:&  M-'irn-  t.  r  II'-  fil  l-r.iiiu-,  tin- 
Cape  C-f  G'.  :  .':  ;-  ":  ::•!■'.-.  '-V  .  £:.':  <  t.'J  ■;i\'iiiiin;»  In  iiitt-irsl 
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VVe  are  now  in  the  "  Great  Sea  "  of  Holy  Scripture. 

"Soft  glides  the  bark  along  the  MIDLAND  SEA, 
The  sails  all  set,  the  jicnnon  flciw  iiig  free. " 

*'  The  grand  object  of  all  travelling,"  said  Johnson,  "  is  to  see 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean."  Around  its  shores,  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
flourished,  and  all  the  great  events  of  history  took  place.  "  All 
our  Religion,  almost  all  our  Law,  almost  all  our  Arts,  almost 
all  that  sets  us  above  savages,  has  come  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean."  And  we  cannot  sail  far  on  this  sea  without 
viewing  land.  Yonder  lie  the  mountains  and  the  islands  of 
Greece.  On  our  left  hand,  after  awhile  (on  the  26th)  we  sec 
Malta  ;  and  on  the  opposite  shore  lie  Sicily,  Italy,  ROME. 
Tunis  is  ajiproachcd,  then  the  once  piratical  Algiers  (on  the 
30th) ;  Gibraltar,  "  the  Key  of  the  Way,"  on  July  3rd  ;  Cape  St. 
Vincent  on  the  4th  ;  Lisbon  Rock  on  the  5th  ;  we  reach  the 
Isle  of  Wight  on  the  6th,  anchor  and  remain  in  quarantine 
till  the  1 2th  ;  land  at  Southampton,  and  the  next  day  proceed 
from  Southampton  to  Bath.  VVe  return  to  the  home  of  our 
boyhood,  iaden  with  the  spoils  of  t!u  East;  not,  indeed,  with 
its  mohurs  and  rupees,  but  with  recollections  of  INDIA,  her 
splendour,  her  beauty,  and  her  value — notwithstanding  all 
drawbacks — which  can  never  be  lost,  and  which,  while  they 
have  enriched  us,  have  impoverished  none  ;  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  her  that  will  make  everything  relating  to  her 
interesting  to  us  to  the  end  of  time.    We  come  back,  too,  ALL 

TUK  BETTER  FOR  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  A  SOLDIER'S  LIKE. 
prfparcd  by  it  to  atvait  patieniiy  ami  atiswer  promptly  the  call  of 
tiuty;  to  encounter  peril  and  endure  hardship:  to  render  respect 
and  obedience  where  they  ate  due;  to  maintain  our  rights  sltould 
t/uy  be  invaded;  and  to  cJterish  the  Urve  of  country  and  HOME. 
If  to  all  this  be  added  the  friends  we  have  gained  anti  the 
unimpaired   constitution   with  which  we  return,  it  will   be 


A 


AND  Dirrrr ■  -  the  adoption  of  the  postal  BOUTK  TltnotlCIl  EOVPT 

AS   THfc  \noN  uErrwEEs  rite  East  and  the  WEi^r  of  tiik 
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by  t 

Lord  nt  the  Aiimunhy. 
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allowed  that  our  SOLDIERING  IN  India  has  not  been  time 
wasted.     But  a  Song  for  the  Indian  Army  ! 

SONG. 

A  thousand  ages  blood  had  laved 

The  fruitful  plains  of  Ind, 
And  swords  had  clashed,  and  banners  waved  . 

On  every  wandering  wind ! 
A  thousand  years  men,  groaning,  beat 

'Neath  fierce  Oppression's  sway, 
Nor  found  stem  Conquest  e'er  relent, 

Nor  hand  of  Rapine  stay. 

At  length  on  Commerce'  snowy  wing 

Britannia  crossed  the  seas, 
And  bade  the  land  the  advent  sing 

Of  Liberty  and  Peace. 
She  raised  her  band — th'  oppressor  quailed  I 

Her  arm — he,  vanquished,  fled  \ 
And  where  the  vulture  had  regaled, 

The  harvest  board  was  spread ! 

Now  wealth  the  city  fills ;  the  field 

Is  reaped  by  hands  that  sow ; 
And  founts  of  joy,  which  tyrants  sealed, 

Outgushing,  freely  flow ; 
And  knowledge  guides  the  hand  of  Art ; 

Peace  sits  on  despots'  graves ; 
And  Justice  rules  the  noisy  mart ; 

And  men  no  more  are  slaves  I 

And  ever  will  Britannia  own 

That  strength  of  arm  and  hand 
Which  won  for  her  proud  India's  throne, 

For  her  this  glorious  land, 
To  BE  the  men  whose  sabres'  edge 

Extinguished  endless  fray; 
And  made  the  sword  the  people's  pledge 

To  GUARD,  and  not  to  slay! 


And  so  farewell,  and  again  farewell,  to  India !     Little  do 
we  dream,  as  we  tread  once  more  the  streets  of  Bath,  of  all 
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that  lies  before  us  in  the  future  :  our  call  to  H.M.'s  Civil 
Service,  and  experiences  in  Naval  Dockyards,  with  our  share 
in  the  many  changes  which  during  a  series  of  years  were 
occurring  in  it  and  in  them  ;  our  visits  to  Foreign  Lands,  and 
to  the  homes,  haunts,  and  tombs  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Genius  ;  our  association  with  great  Scientific  Expeditions  ; 
our  connection  with  the  Free  Library  and  other  progressive 
movements  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  our  many  other 
engagements  and  adventures.  Some  of  these  we  hope  to 
relate  in  a  future  volume. 


END  OF   VOLUME   THE   FIRST. 
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